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Distria  ClerVt  Q0U0, 

Ba  IT  EBiixicBBmBo,  That  on  the  thirtieth  daj  of  June,  A.  D.  18QS,  in  the  forty- 
■inth  year  of  the  Independence  of  tlw  United  States  of  America,  Richardttn  and  Lordj 
of  the  laid  diitrict^  have  depot  tied  in  this  office  tlie  title  of  a  book,  the  right  whereof 
Umj  clafan  a«  propoetora,  in  tho  woida  following,  to  wit  i 

"  A  Compend  of  Higtory,  from  the  earliest  times  t  comprehending  a  General  View  of 
the  Present  State  of  the  World,  with  respect  to  Civilization,  Religion,  and  Government  s 
and  a  Brief  Dissertation  on  the  Importance  of  Historical  Knowledge.  By  Ssmmm 
WMplefk  A^M.  Principal  of  the  Newark  Academy.  Eighth  edition.  WithCorrectioua, 
and  inmnr,4nt  Additions  and  Iinproyements.  By  Eev*  Jowj^  Emermm^  Princijial  of  the 
FamatfJEhminary  at  WethenfieU.    Two  vohunes  in  one.    Vol.  I.** 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled,  **  An  Act  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning,  by  securmg  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the 
authors  and  proprietors  or  such  copies,  during  tlie  times  therein  mentioned  *'*  and  also 
to  an  act,  entitled^  '*  An  Act  supplementary  to  an  act,  entitled.  An  Act  for  the  encour- 
agement of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors 
and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  tte  times  therein  mentioaed ;  and  extending  the 
benefits  Jiereof  to  the  i^ta  of  designuig,  engravii^gy  ^d  etching  historical  and  other 
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OsB  OF  TBI  MiiriaTEiift  ot  TBE  Unitkd  Prkibttsbias  Cbvbcbsi  u 

TBE  CiTT  Of  New  York,  See.  Ac, 


▼SRXND  SIR, 

WiTB  UtUe  more  claim  on  you,  than  what  the  mass  of  aoeiety  haye 
on  the  benevolent  notice  of  the  learned,  the  wiie  and  the  ffood,  I  haye 
presoined  to  inscribe  t6  yon,  the  fi)Ilowhisf  CoiApend  of  History ;  the 
chief  merit  of  which,  I  am  highly  sensible,  must  oonaist  moch  in  the 
motiye  of  the  anthor.  Destined  by  Providence  to  be  intmsted  with 
tlie  education  of  youth,  I  have  long  regarded  it  as  an  important  inqui- 
Tjy  what  branches  of  knowledge  and  what  modes  of  instruction  are 
bedt  daldul&ted  to  benefit  the  young  mindr— what  olijeets  wiO  be  most 
likely  to  kiteet  the  attention,  enlar^d  the  understanding,  irtrengthen 
the  memory,  and  promote  virtuous  dispositions. 

Whilst,  on  th6  one  hand,  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  thmk,  that  I  have 
made  Any  important  discoveries  in  this  inqitiry ;  so,  neither  am  I  dis- 
couraged, on  the  other,  by  the  reflection,  that  the  wife  and  learned  in 
evety  agd  have  been  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  Muntf  inqnity.  If  the 
lapse  of  ages  has  correcited  the  errors  of  Lycurgns,  Bolon  and  Aris- 
totle, it  is  presumed,  that  the  most  approved  systems  of  the  present  day, 
haying  endured  a  ramllar  test,  will  also  be  found  defective. 

The  study  of  history  is  too  much  neglected  in  our  present  course  of 
edncatioR ;  and  I  am  strongly  imprcsTOd  with  the  befief,  that  children 
may  lay  a  broad  foundation  tot  historical  knowledge,  whole  learning  to 
reaid,  and  may  become  very  generally  acquainted  with  history,  merely 
in  a  common  course  of  school  reading. 

No  species  of  instruction  so  easily  or  so  deeply  imprints  itself  on  the 
menddty  of  youth,  as  that  which  is  clothed  in  simple  narration  and  de- 
Mription ;  especially  if  that  narration  convey  interesting  facta — and  if 
that  description  engage  and  delight  the  imsigination.  It  nas  often  been 
observed,  that  an  early  taste  for  reading  is  likely  to  enkindle  in  the 
mind  a  desire  for  general  improvement ;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed^  to 
appeal  to  my  own  eiperience,  the  reading  of  hMory  was  the  first  thing 
which  awakened  in  me  a  desire  to  study  the  sciences. 

With  these  views,  Reverend  Sir,  I  have  been  induced  to  publish  the 
fbllowing  Compend.  I  have  often  found  myself  embarrassed  in  paanng 
through  so  wiod  a  fifeld— -with  such  rapicfity.  A  selectba  and  arrtnge- 
liiciLt  werd  desited,  that  would  mark  an  ttnbrdLen  fine,  and  givd  the 
reader  a  just,  general  and  connected  impression.  How  far  I  havi^  itte« 
eeeded  in  the  attempt,  the  reader  must  judge.  Had  I  more  leisure,  or 
a  better  judgment,  the  work  would  have  ^en  more  correct.  But,  as 
it  is,  I  hope  it  wiU  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed,  and, 
eepeciaUy,  that  it  may  be  so  fortunate,  as  to  gain  the  sanction  of  your 
approbation. 


4  editor's  preface. 

^  Willie  modesty  forbids  me  to  say  many  things,  which  the  voice  of 
sincerity  would  prompt,  I  deem  it  but  just  to  declare,  that  as  faf  as 
dedication  may  be  reffarded  as  a  mark  of  high  personal  respect — as  far 
as  presuming  on  the  benevolent  patronage  of  men  of  learning  and  tal- 
ents is  ever  safe — and  as  far  as  a  writer  may  hope  to  benefit  his  pro- 
duction, by  inscribing  it  to  a  name,  which  must  long  adorn  the  temple 
of  science— -so  &r  I  felicitate  myself  on  this  occasion; 

And  am.  Reverend  Sir, 
with  the  highest  esteem  and  consideration, 
your  most  obedient 

and  very  humble  servant, 

SAMUEL  WHELPLEY. 


EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


N 


It  has  been  objected  to  Compends  of  history,  that  they  are  dry,  nn- 
Aiteresting  and  tedious.  By  most  of  them,  this  censure  is  undoubtedly 
deserved ;  and  justlv  charges  them  with  a  fault  of  no  ordinary  magni- 
tude. This  is  a  fault  which  must  almost  entirely  exclude  them  from 
being  used,  except  by  those,  to  whom,  lesson  by  lesson,  they  are  as- 
signed, as  tasks — as  tasks  by  no  means  delightful.  And  when  we 
consider,  that  it  should  be  a  grand  and  leading  object  in  education  to 
fix  the  thought,  to  wake  the  SiUmberin^  energies  of  the  mind,  to  Unfold 
the  faculties,  and  kindle  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  we  can  bardly  sup- 
pose, that  such  dreary  tasks  will  be  found  very  useful. 

From  the  charge  of  dulness,  however,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  that 
this  Compend  will  be  forever  exempted.  It  is  found  to  be  exceedingly 
interesting  both  to  tne  beginner,  and  to  the  proficient  in  history.  Even 
after  the  second  and  third  reading,  it  still  continues  to  charm.  Much 
of  it  is  written  with  a  pathos  and  energy,  that  would  not  have  disgraced 
the  pen  of  Chatham. 

But  this  is  not  its  only  excellence.  The  facts  are  well  selected,  and, 
in  general,  well  arranged.  We  have  most  to  regret,  that  the  work  is 
so  short. 

It  is  hoped,  that  the  value  of  this  edition  is  considerably  enhanced — 
that  it  wiU  be  found  much  more  correct,  in  various  respects,  than  pre- 
ceding editions.  A  few  sentences  have  been  omitted,  as  unimportant. 
The  gieatest  libertyhas  been  taken  with  the  Chronological  Tables,  as 
not  Mingr  of  Mr.  Whelpley*s  composition.  Several  of  them,  which 
were  conjectural,  or  of  little  importance  to  us,  have  been  omitted. 
Much  time  has  been  spent  to  render  the  rest  as  correct  as  possible. 

It  is  believed,  that  the  notes  will  be  found  both  interesting  and 
VfefiiL 
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is  lliip  Chhrt,  tiafee  »  reproeebted  atf  flowiilff  imifonnly,  aa  iach  la 
three  hundred  years,  from  the  year  B.  C.  2200,  to  A.  D.  1^.  Tba 
whoie  period  is  diTided  into  eeolariee,  faj  perpeadiovdaf ,  oeMitriel  lines, 
which  are  dated  at  top  and  bottom.  The  noriioiital  lines  represent  the 
daratiott  of  kingdoms)  empires,  repnblios  or  Uym.  The  biographieal 
iinee  are  placed  mider  the  Bttmes  of  persens.  The  figfiures,  phwed  ai 
the  begiauuBgr  and  end  of  these  Hnes,  express  t2M  dates  of  the  eom- 
meneement  and  termination  of  the  person's  livesi  reek<Mied  fiom  the 
ce&turial  lines,  which  are  toward  the  Oiristian  era.  Thus,  the  bio- 
gnptdetil  line  under  Abraktum  denotes  the  knrth  of  his  life.  The 
figures  under  it,  in  connezion  with  the  eenturiallines,  denote,  that  he 
was  bom  1996  years  B.  C.  and  died,  1821  years  B.  C.  The  biograph- 
ical hues  of  monarchs  are  distinguished  by  little  perpendicuhnr  strokes* 
aiid  the  numbers  under  them,  deuffnate  the  commencement  of  their 
•reigns.  Thus  it  appears  from  the  biomphical  line  of  DaTid,  that  he 
wae  b<»n  B.  0. 108&,  began  to  reign,  1055,  and  died,  1015.  And  by  cal- 
culation, we  may  learn  that  he  was  30  years  dd,  when  he  began  to 
ffeign,  reigned  40,  and  lived  70.  The  case  of  Diocletian  is  pecn- 
liar.  He  was  bom  A.  D.  245,  began  to  reign,  284,  abdicated,  30o,  and 
'died,  ^3.  The  numbers  attending  the  imperial  lines,  denote  the  times 
of  the  rise  or  fall  of  empires.  Thus  it  appears,  that  Trov  was  £)nndedy 
B;  C.  ^46,  and  destroyed,  1184,  and  by  subtracting  the  latter  from  the 
liNrmer,  we  learn,  that  Troy  stood  362  years.  Dot*  denote  aaoertaintr 
'  with  renrd  to  datob. 
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EIGHTH  EDITION. 


The  iinproYemenU  of  this  edition  haye  cost  the  editor  mveh  more 
labor,  than  all  the  preceding.  He  hopes  thin  labor  has  not  been  spent 
in  vain.  He  hopes  the  importance  of  these  improvements  will  be 
found  to  correspond  with  their  number  and  extent.  This  edition  con- 
tains about  one  third  more  matter,  than  the  preceding.  A  few  pages 
have  been  omitted ;  but  it  is  believed,  that  every  thing  of  importance 
is  retained. 

It  was  felt  and  lamented,  that  there  were  considerable  chasms  in  the 
original  Compend.  Some  of  the  most  important  topics  of  history  were 
scarcely  toucned  by  the  author.  He  took  it  for  granted,  that  his  read- 
ers had  a  much  Mtter  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  than  they  are 
generally  fi>und  to  possess.  Several  of  these  chasms,  the  editor  has 
now  attempted  to  fill.  The  subjects  of  most  of  the  additions  are 
printed  in  Xtalids,  in  the  tables  of  contents,  and  the  additions  are  en- 
closed in  brackets  in  the  Compend.  These  additions  are  rather  com* 
pilations,  abridgments  or  extracts,  than  original  compomtions.  It  is 
unpossible  now  to  ascertain  from  how  many  sources  they  have  been 
drawn.  Goldsmith  and  Morell,  however,  have  furnished  more  materi- 
als than  any  other  authors.  The  editor  has  also  received  peculiar  aid 
from  Dr.  Holmes's  "  American  Annals,"  an  excellent  work,  which 
should,  if  possible,  be  in  the  library  of  every  American,  and  of  every 
scholar  that  knows  our  language. 

The  engravings  are  not  designed  merely  to  embellish  the  work. 
They  will  doubtless  prove  more  conducive  to  impress  upon  the  youth- 
fbl  nund,  some  of  the  great  lessons  of  history,  than  as  many  pages  of 
the  finest  description. 

But  the  additions  relating  to  chronology,  will  probably  be  found 
more  useful  than  all  the  rest.  If  the  editor  has  any  claim  to. original- 
ity, it  is  in  making  the  improvements,  with  which  these  are  presented 
to  the  public.  He  deeply  regrets,  that  he  has  not  had  time  and  health 
to  render  them  more  perfect.  Such  as  they  are,  however,  it  is  confi- 
dently believed,  they  will  greatly  facilitate  tne  important  and  difficult 
study  of  chronoloffy.  It  may  be  adviseable  for  the  teacher  to  question 
the  pupil  upon  the  Chart  or  Table,  at  almost  every  recitation.  It  ia 
also  recommended,  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  cnronologised  name 
of  every  important  date  be  written  upon  the  margin  of  the  page  where 
the  fact  is  recorded.    Thus,  Komput  may  be  written  upon  page  134. 

Three  chapters  of  the  Compend  are  transferred  from  the  beginning 
lo  the  end  of  the  book.  This  is  done,  to  render  them  more  inteUigiblOy 
interesting  and  useful  to  the  youn^  historian. 

It  affords  the  editor  no  smiUl  satisfaction  to  indulge  the  hope,  that 
he  may  have  been  in  some  measure  instrumental  of  promoting  the  cir- 
culation of  a  Compend  of  History,  which  he  considers  the  most  inter- 
estng,  within  so  small  a  compass,  ^at  has  yet  appeared  in  an  English 
dress.  J.  l). 

ifMer^fiM,  Jtme  20, 1825. 
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METHOD  OF  TEACBIITO 

THE  FOLLOWING  COMPEND. 

1.  Lbt  tlM  pi^il  read  over  the  lesson  assigfned,  to  ffcin  A  general  idML 
of  the  connexion  As  he  proceeds,  let  him  carefully  consult  his  dic- 
tionary and  maps,  as  far  as  may  be  needful,  in  order  to  understand  the 
words  of  the  author,  and  the  situation  of  places  mentioned. 

2.  Let  the  pupil  read  over  the  lesson  in  connexion  with  the  printed 
questions,  marking  the  answers  as  he  proceeds. 

3.  Let  him  commit  the  answers  to  memory.  Let  him  be  partieu- 
larly  careful  to  read  and  think  them  over  deUheratehf  and  nndetBtandr 
ingtyy  that  he  may  be  able  to  repeat  them  with  propriety. 

4.  Let  two  pupils  ask  each  other  the  questions. 

5.  Let  the  pupil  read  oyer  the  lesson  once  more,  to  fix  the  connex- 
ion more  perfectly  in  his  mind,  and  to  prepare  to  answer  whatever 
questions  the  teacher  may  propose. 

6.  Let  the  pupil  be  required  to  answer  not  only  all  the  printed  ques- 
tions, but  such  others  as  the  instructor  ma}[  deem  important. 

7.  Let  the  pupil  be  required  to  recite  his  lesson  with  the  greatest 
possible  propriety,  as  it  respects  deliberation,  pauses,  emphasis,  cadence, 
&c.  By  this  means,  he  may  be  constantly  adyancing  in  the  important 
art  of  readmg.  The  indistinct,  confused ,  monotonous,  hurrying  manner, 
in  which  scholars  are  (Mften  allowed  to  recite,  can  hardly  fail  to  injure 
their  reading. 

8.  The  more  difHcult  questions,  especially  such  as  are  addressed  to 
the  judgment,  rather  than  to  the  memory,  may  be  addressed  to  the 
class  generally,  that  any  one  may  answer  them,  who  may  be  able. 

9.  The  instructer  may  find  it  yery  useful  to  intersperse  or  add  a  con- 
siderable number  of  obseryations,  to  explain,  illustrate,  conihrm  or  en- 
force the  most  important  parts  of  the  lesson. 

10.  Let  the  exercise  at  the  end  of  each  week  be  a  reyiew.  If  the 
scholars  are  sufficiently  forward  in  writing,  &«.,  it  may  be  yery  useful 
for  them  to  reeite  their  review  lessons  to  each  other ;  and  give  eaeh 
other  eertiikstttes  in  the  following  form — This  certifies  that  JVuss  A 

B         has  promptly  and  correctly  repeated  to  me,  answers  to 

Histofieat  Questions,  contained  in  the  recitations  of  the  present  week. 

Date.  C-—  D . 

'  11.  It  m«y  be  useful  fbr  the  instructer  to  ask  miscellaneous  qves* 
tions,  relating  to  any  part  of  history,  that  the  pupil  has  studied,  such 
as.  Who  was  Ninyas  T  Who  was  Sennacherib  ?  In  what  were  the 
Persiaais  superior  to  the  Gfeeks.'  In  what  were  the  Romans  superior 
to  the  Greeks  ?  &c. 

12.  Let  some  ehronoWigical  or  geographical  questions  be  asked  at 
every  recitation. 

If  the  special  efibrts,  that  have  now  been  made  for  the  improvement 
of  this  excellent  Compend,  should  prove  instrumental  of  extending  the 
noble  and  delightful  study  of  history,  of  promoting  a  taste  for  literature 
in  general,  ana  of  leading  the  minds  of  youth  to  a  devout  acknowledg- 
ment of  HIM,  who  rules  in  the  kin|Bdoms  of  men,  it  wifl  ttS6rd  the 
•ditor  his  richest  reward  for  all  the  toEof  correction. 

gyfieU,  May  1, 1820.  JOSEFH  EMEKSOIY 


HISTORICAL   COMPEND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ASSYRIA. 

BRIEF  HISTOEICAL  TIEW   Or  THS    ASSYRIAN  OR  ^ABTLOIOAH 
EMPIRE,     FROM     ITS      FOUNDATION,     TO     TBS      RUON     OF 

NINYAS. 

The  bistoTj  of  the  world,  for  the  first  eighteen  centu- 
ries, is  nearly  buried  in  oblivion.  From  the  creation,  to  the 
deluge,  little  more  has  reached  ns,  ^aa  the  genealogy  of 
the  patriarchs,  together  with  a  brief  account  of  the  vices 
of  the  antediluvians,  and  of  the  ruin  which  they  incurred. 

The  first  dawn  of  the  light  of  civil  history  extends  not 
beyond  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Babylon, 
or  Assyrian  empire;  and  even  there,  it  shines  with  faint 
and  dubious  beam. 

Nimrod  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  and  of  llie 
kingdom  of  Babylon.  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom,  g^ir! 
says  the  sacred  historian,  was  Babel  and  Erecb  and 
Accad  and  Galneh  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  Nimrod  was  the 
son  of  Gush,  grandson  of  Ham,  and  great  grandson  of  Noah. 
The  era,  in  which  the  foundation  of  this  first  of  empires  was 
laid,  is  fixed,  by  the  concurrence  of  most  chronoiogers,  in 
the  year  of  the  world  1800,  about  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  deluge. 

There  is  i^othing  known  respecting  the  character  and 
government  of  Nimrod,  excepting  what  we  find  in  the 
writings  of  Moses;  and  the  account  there  given  is  very 
concise..  He  is  called  a  mighty  humiety  and  is  said  to  have 
had  a  kingdom,  the  beginning  of  which  was  Babel  or  Baby* 
Ion.      The  probability  is,  9iat  Ham  and  his  sons,  whQ 
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founded  Ba})jlon  and  Egypt,  early  rebelled  against  Noali^ 
the  great  patriarchal  head  and  natural  chief  of  the  whole 
race;  whereupon  Noah,  and  such  of  his  descendants  as 
adhered  to  him,  moved  eastward,  crostiing  Persia,  India, 
and  China,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  this  unnatural  rebellion. 

Noah  would  be  most  likely  to  emigrate,   or  to   settle, 
with  one  of  his  sons  on  whom  his  prophetie  benediction 
rested,  and  especially  with  Shem,  whom  he  considered   in 
the  line  of  the  Messiah.     Elam,  the  eldest  son  of  Shem, 
settled  in  Persia,  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  Noah  him- 
self went  still  further  east     The  great  antiquity  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  their  original  character  and  manners,  and 
the  peculiarity  of  their  language,  both  written  and  spoken, 
are  proofs,  that  they  are  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  and 
governments,  and  tiiat  their  founders  were  among  the  wisest 
of  the  human  race.     To  this,  if  we  add  the  abundance  of 
their  traditions  concerning  ^e  iood,  and  <^  things  wfaieh 
with  lit^  alteration  will  apply  to  Noah,  and  to  him  otly,  we 
can  scarcely  doubt,  that  either  that  patriarch,  or  some  ot  his 
descendants  near  his  time,  founded  that  empire. 

To  aU  this,  if  we  add  the  silence  of  Moses'  history  don- 
teming  Noah  after  the  flood,  we  shall  be  confirmed  in  tfa6 
relief,  that  he  actually  retired  from  western  Asia,  the  general 
«cene  of  that  history ;  and,  for  reasons  equally  strong,  shall 
see  no  room  to  conjecture,  that  he  moved  northward  into 
the  cold,  inhospitable  wilds  of  Europe.  That  region  was 
Aeft  to  be  explored  and  settled  by  some  of  his  more  hardy,  * 
mkterpthmg  sons. 

The  career  of  government  began  with  simple  monarchy. 
It  was  no  doubt  first  suggested  by  the  authority  which 
nature  gives  the  parent  over  his  child ;  for,  no  sooner  did 
experience  show  the  utility  of  combining  the  strength  of  a 
multitude  in  one  exertion,  than  the  importance  <^  a  centre 
of  union  was  seen.  To  give  energy  and  system  to  any 
combination,  to  render  it  durable,  wieldy  and  effective,  there 
must  be  a  d^ecting  head. 

A  discerning,  ambitiouii  man,  clothed  with  patriarchal 
authority,  might  soon  see  numberless  ways  of  extending  his 
prerogative,  and  stfengthening  the  nerves  of  his  power. 
Indeed,  before  parental  authority  was  amenable  to  a  nighei^ 
couft,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  a  monarchy  more  im« 
limited.  In  a  number  of  particular  families,  uie  chief  of 
each  house  would  form  a  subordinate  rank.  They  woidd 
■MCFa^give  place  to  the  heads  of  tribes,  and  each  <» 
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Aem  imUe  in  one  patriarch,  ar  grand  duef,  Sneh,  |»pb*» 
bljTy  was  Ninurod.  By  what  other  meant,  leM  laudable, 
lie  raised  hiouieU'  to  power,  is  only  matter  of  conjeetvre. 

We  have  already  said,  tiliat  Nimrod's  achievem^ita  aie 
not  jparticiilarly  known.  He  first  employed  his  arms  sne- 
cessnilly  against  wild  beasts,  and  became,  as  Moaes  styles 
him,  a  mighty  hunter.  He  next  made  war  vipou  his  own 
sfpedes,  and  founded  his  empire  in  blood.  But  we  remain 
ignorant  of  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  or  the  duration 
<^  his  reign.  His  son  and  successor  was  Ninus,  whose 
name,  together  with  that  of  Semiramis,  is  rendered  hmiom 
by  the  exploits  they  are  said  to  hare  done.  Ninus  built, 
or  ladier  enlarged,  the  city  of  Nineveh,  which  is  said  ta 
liaye  been  60  miles  in  circumference,  enclosed  by  a  wall 
100  feet  high,  and  fortified  with  1500  towers  200  feet  U^ 
^fNiniis  engaged  in  many  wars,  and  enlaiged  his  dominions 
}fm  e^ery  side,  particularly  eastward,  for  he  is  said  to  have 
led  aimies  into  India.  Semiramis,  his  queen,  who  sunrived 
him  many  years,  and  reigned  in  great  glory,  rendered  hei 
name  immortal,  by  an  extraordinary  course  of  miendid 
actions.  Many  superb  structures  and  woiks  of  magnifieenee 
about  Babylon,  are  ascribed  to  her;  in  the  bmlding  of 
which,  she  ^nployed  two  millions  of  men. 

If  lustoTians  deserve  credit,  ancient  Babylon  was  tiic 
noblest  city  ever  built  by  man.  It  stood  on  a  Untile  ano 
beantUul  plain,  watered  by  the  river  Euphrates,  which 
passed  thr^gh  the  midst  of  the  city.  Its  walls,  which  werr 
carried  to  the  astonishing  height  of  360  feet,  were  87  feel 
in  thickness,  and  endosc^d  an  exact  square,  whose  side  was 
15  miles;  so  that  the  city  was  sixty  miles  in  cneuit 
There  were  50  grand  streets,  that  is,  twenty-five  running 
each  way,  on  right  lines  pai^el  to  each  oidiw.  Hiey 
were  150  feet  wide,  and,  crossing  each  other  at  rig^t  an^es, 
they  all  terminated  in  four  streets,  which  lay  round  next  to 
the  wall  on  every  side  of  the  city,  200'  feet  wide.  '^^ 
the  dty  was  laid  into  676  squares  of  100  rods  on  each  sidei 
These  squares  were  lined  with  numberless  edifices,  beside 
houses  generally  three  or  four  stories  high;  vad  widiin  the 
squares  were  innumerable  deli^tful  plantations,  pleasure*- 
9K>unds,  and  gardens.  But  this  must  be  underateod  of  the 
dty,  radiev  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or 
Niteria  hm  daiughlerJBrlaWy  than  m  it  was  in  die  dagraof 
Semiramis. 
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Though  the '  city  stood  on  a  plain,  jet  the  celebi 
hanging  gardeni)  overlooked  the   walls.      They 
square  of  buildings  four  hundred  feet  on  each  side,   inf 
nally  supported  by  arches  raised  on  arches,  and  without  b^ 
a  massy  wall  many  yards  in  thickness.     These  works  i^eri 
carried  up  to  the  height  of  the  wall,  and  over  all  a  ph 
form  was  laid  four  hundred  feet  square,  formed  by 
stones  of  an  amazing  size,  over  which  were  layers  of  reedi 
then  bricks  cemented,  and  plates  of  lead,  and  then  the  eartli] 
for  the  garden,  in  such  thickness  as  to  support  trees  of  the  I 
largest  size.     They  were  watered  by  an  engine  from  the  bed  \ 
of  the  Euphrates.     Brevity  forbids,  that  we  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  tower  of  Babel,  forty  rods  square  at  the  bottom, 
and  upwards  of  600  feet  high,  or  the  moat  which  encom- 
passed the  walls,  the  bridge  over  the  Euphrates,  the  palaces, 
and  the  subterraneous  ways.  Q 

Many  of  these  wonderful  edifices  are  supposed  to  have.^ 
been  built  by  Semiramis.  She  carried  her  arms  far  into  ' 
Ethiopia,  and  still  farther  into  India,  where  she  was  at  last 
defeated  with  a  total  overthrow  by  an  Indian  king.  These 
early  conquests  were  far  different,  both  in  their  nature  and 
consequences,  from  those  afterwards  made  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  They  were  more  easily  gained  and  lost  In- 
deed, the  progress  made  by  Semiramis,  Sesostris,  and 
others,  through  Asia  and  Africa,  were  little  more  than  ex- 
cursions of  discovery.  They  moved  at  the  head  of  an  im- 
mense multitude,  without  order,  or  much  resistance,  and 
lived  upon  n^ine  and  hunting.  In  these  times,  not  only 
fortification,  but  the  military  art  was  unknown.  Of  course, 
wherever  they  went,  they  carried  conquest;  which  was 
generally  held  by  no  other  band  of  security,  than  the  weak 
and  savage  state  of  the  conquered. 

But  the  accounts  we  have  of  those  early  times  are,  in 
sundry  respects,  exaggerated,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  greatness  of  their  cities  and  conquests.  Herodotus 
affirms,  however,  that  Babylon  maintained  her  conquests 
500  years. 

Semiramis,  after  a  reign  of  42  years,  abdicaled  her  gov- 
ernment to  her  son  Ninyas.  Few  females  have  been  more 
famous  for  their  masculine  virtues.  Perhaps  no  one  ever 
stood  higher  on  the  list  of  heroes  and  conquerors.  As  to 
those  virtues  which  beautify  and  adom  the  female  character, 
historians  have  litde  to  say  of  her. 
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Ninyas  succeeded  his  mother.  In  what  year  of  the  city, 
It  is>  not  ascertained ;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  consequence,  since, 
from  this  period,  the  history  of  the  Ass3nian  empire  is  ut- 
terly lost  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Tradition  has 
scarcely  reported  the  names  of  the  succeeding  monarchs. 
Tliey  were  extraordinary  for  nothing,  but  luxury,  sloth,  idle* 
ness,  and  the  most  horrid  tyranny. 

The   provinces  of  the  empire,  during  that  period,  had 
little  more  than  a  mere  nominal  subjection  to  those  detesta- 
ble tyrants ;  probably,  for  the  most  part,  none  at  all ;  and, 
v^thout  doubt,  the  pomp  of  universal  empire,  was  gene* 
rally  confined  to  the  proud  capitals,  Bahyion  and  Nineveh. 
The  Trojan  war  took  place   some  time  after  the  middle 
period  of  the  Assyrian  empire.     But  Homer  makes  no  men* 
tion  of  the  Assyrian  greatness ;  a  fact,  which,  had  it  existed, 
could  not  have  escaped  his  pervading  mind,  nor  wanted  a 
place  in  his  historical,  geographical,  and  martial  poem.     As 
the  universal  conquests  of  Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  are  said 
to  have  happened  a  little  before  die  Trojan  war,  Babylon 
and  Nineveh  must  have  lain  central  in  Ihs  sweep  of  con* 
quest,  and  it  is  not  likely  he  passed  them  by,  but  that  his 
eastern  career  of  victory  was  begun  by  the  reduction  of  those 
proud  cities.    Would  he  go  to  the  conquest  of  India,  and 
leave  the  Assyrian  empire  in  his  rear,  powerful,  independent^ 
and  hostile  ?   The  misfortune  of  the  case  is,  ttiat  the  glory 
and  conquests  of  Sesostris  are  as  dubious  as  those  of  the  As- 
syrians ;  and  they  certainly  could  not  have  existed  together. 
The  Assyrian  empire,  first  and  last,  was  probably  less  in  fad^ 
than  it  is  in  history. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WE   ASSYRIAN    OR    BABYLONIAI^    EMPIRE,   FROM    THE    REION 
OF   NINTAS,   TO  THE   FALL   OF   NINEVEH. 

The  successors  of  Ninyas,  the  son  of  Semiramis,  are 
little  known  in  history.  The  seat  of  their  government,  or 
rather  of  their  enormities,  was  alternately  at  Babylon  and 
Nineveh.  About  1450  years  after  the  empire  was  founded 
by  Nimrod,  we  find  Sardanapalus  reigning  at  Nineveh.  If 
we  may  suppose,  that  the  line  of  succession  was  tmbroken, 
from  the  wariike  Semiramis  to  him,  he  was  the  last  of  that 
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deg;enerate  race  of  kings.  From  the  silence  of  Homei, 
from  the  power  and  conquests  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  from 
the  figure  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  made  in  the  days  of 
Abraham,  as  stated  in  Genesis,  and  from  the  profound  ob« 
livion  of  the  Assyrian  history  during  so  long  a  time,  it  if 
probable,  that  the  Assyrian  monarchy  was  broken,  dissolved, 
perhaps  annihilated,  and  that  it  must  have  undergone  revo- 
lutions, exterminating  wars,  and  petty  tyrannies,  at  various 
times. 

However  that  may  be,  in  the  time,  and  during  the  reign, 
of  Sardanapalus,  history  seems  a  little  to  emerge  from  dark- 
ness. That  prince  being  rendered  weak  and  despicable  by 
his  vices,  Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  and  Belesis,  governor 
of  Babylon,  rebelled  against  him,  defeated  him  in  battle,  and 
drove  him  into  his  capital,  where  he  is  said  to  have  destroyed 
his  treasures,  and  burned  himself  to  death. 

The  result  of  this  rebellion  was  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  The  province  of  Media  gained  its  liberty. 
A  king,  by  ue  name  of  Ninus  the  younger,  was  established 
in  Nineveh,  and*Belesis,  one  of  die  conspirators,  became 
master  of  Babylon,  as  a  separate  kingdom.  He  is  called  in 
history  Nabonassar. 

The  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nabonassar,  which  was  747 
years  before  Christ,  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  era,  from 
whence  the  line  of  civil  history  can  be  with  certainty  drawn. 
Nabonassar  was  contemporary  with  Jotham  king  of  Judali, 
and  his  era  commenced  within  six  years  of  the  founding  of 
Bome. 

This  revolution,  although  it  rent  the  Assyrian  empire  in 
pieces,  neither  impaired  the  splendor  nor  magnificence  of 
Nineveh  or  Babylon.  Those  cities  now  became  the  seats 
of  independent  princes,  and  distinct  empires ;  and  doubtless 
derived  benefit  from  their  new  masters.  But  neither  the 
history  of  the  o^e,  nor  the  other,  is  entirely  known.  From 
Nabonassar  to  the  final  subversion  of  the  empire  by  Cyrus, 
was  210  years ;  during  which  period,  considerable  light  is 
thrown  on  the  subject,  by  the  sacred  writings. 

Concerning  two  important  circumstances,  we  shall  nptice, 

first,  the  repeated  irruptions  of  the  Assyrian  kings  into  Judah 

and  Israel,  and  their  depredatiens  on  the  neighbouring  nsr 

^  tions ;  and,  secondly,  their  carrying  away  Judah  and  Israel 

into  c^>tivity. 

We  are  told,  8  Kings,  xr.  19,  that  Pol,  king  of  Asffjm^ 
owe  into  the  land  df  teael,  and  Menahem  gave  him  a 
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dioasaad  telents  of  sUver,  to  conciliate  his  faTt>ur  and  pr<H 
tection.  That  this  was  a  powerful  invasion,  we  need  no. 
other  proof,  than  the  price  with  which  the  Assyrian  king 
was  bought  off.  This  invasion,  however,  was  24  years  before 
the  era  of  Nabonassar. 

Nabonassar,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Merodach-Baladan,  of  whom  little  is  known.  This 
prince  was  in  friendship  with  the  Jews,  and  sent  an  embas* 
sy  to  congratulate  king  Hezekiah  on  the  recovery  of  his 
health.  From  this  period,  the  history  of  Babylon  disappears, 
till  the  time  of  its  union  with  Nineveh,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Esarhaddon.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Assyrian 
kings  of  Nineveh  were  generally  hostile  and  formidable  to 
the  nation  of  Israel. 

Tiglath-Pileser,  the  first  king  of  Nineveh  after  the  partition 
of  the  empire,  was  called  in  by  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  to  as- 
sist him  against  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel.  He  came 
with  a  powerful  army,  and  put  a  period  to  die  kingdom  of 
Syria,  by  taking  Damascus,  its  chief  ci^.  He  severely 
scourged  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  whose  dissolution  drew  nigh ; 
and  proved  a  costly  and  dangerous  ally  to  Judah,  Ahaz 
being  obliged  to  rob  the  temple  of  its  sacred  treasures,  to 
appease  his  avarice.  An  account  of  this  is  given  2  Kings, 
xvi.  7.    This  was  in  the  year  740,  B.  C. 

About  20 jrears  afterward,  Shalmaneser  invaded  and  sub- 
dued Israel.  He  besieged  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, three  years ;  at  length  took  it,  and  carried  the  Ten 
Tribes  into  captivity,  and  planted  them  in  Media.  This 
event  happened  about  250  years  after  the  separation  of 
Israel  from  Judah.  From  tiiis  captivity  the  Ten  Tribes 
never  returned.  The  probability  is,  that  they  soon  mingled 
with  other  nations,  lost  distinction  of  origin,  and  will  emerge 
to  light  no  more.  The  inventive  imaginations  of  theorists 
have  discovered  traces  of  them  among  the  Turks,  Tartars, 
American  savages,  and  elsewhere.  But  when  we  consider 
the  character  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  their  proneness  to  idola- 
try, and  to  incorporate  with  other  nations,  which,  in  their 
most  ^ure  and  virtuous  times,  could  not  be  prevented  by 
their  vrisest  legislators,  even  when  they  were  a  distinct  and 
independent  nation;  when  we  consider  the  revolutions, 
tyrannies,  barbarity,  and  ignorance  of  Asiatic  tribes  in  all 
ages ;  when  we  consider  the  great  length  of  time,  and  other 
auxiliary  circumstances,  we  are  strongly  led  to  this  conclu** 
sion;^  still  allowing  full  weight  and  authority  to*  ancient 
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scripture  prophecy,  from  which  nothing  certain  on  this  sub- 
ject can  be  discovered. 

After  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  Shalmaneser  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sennacherib.  An  account  of  his 
formidable  invasion  of  Judah,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,.  is 
particularly  related  2  Kings,  xviii.  13.  He  invaded  Judah 
with  a  powerful  army ;  in  the  mean  time  defeated  the  king 
of  Egypt,  who  was  coming  to  relieve  the  Jews,  and  would 
probably  have  taken  Jerusalem ;  but  his  army  was  suddenly 
destroyed  by  pestilence.  He  returned  to  Nineveh,  where 
he  played  the  tyrant  with  so  high  a  hand,  that  his  own  sons 
assassinated  him  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch ;  and  he  was  suc« 
ceeded  by  Esarhaddon. 

During  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  royal  family  of  the 
kings  of  Babylon  became  extinct,  and  there  was  an  inter- 
regnum of  eight  years.  The  weak  and  disordered  state  oc- 
casioned by  this  enabled  Esarhaddon,  who  was  a  wise  and 
politic  prince,  to  annex  Babylon  to  his  dominions.  Thus, 
after  a  separation  of  sixty-seven  years,  these  two  powerful 
kingdoms  again  became  one.  But  this  union,  togeuer  with 
its  happy  fruits,  was  of  short  duration.  The  final  destiny  of 
Nineveh  was  now  fast  approaching ;  a  rival  power  was  rising 
to  maturity,  and  ready  to  burst,  with  utter  destruction,  upon 
that  proud  empire. 

Esarhaddon,  thirteen  years  after  the  union  of  Babylon 
with  Nineveh,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nabuchodonosor.* 
This  prince  defeated  and  slew  Phraortes,  king  of  the  Medes, 
in  a  great  battle,  and  took  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  Media. 
This  defeat,  however,  did  not  check  the  martial  spirit  or 
rapid  growlh  of  that  warlike  nation.  It  was  left  for  the 
sons  of  the  victors  and  vanquished  to  act  the  last  scene, 
and  conclude  the  drama  of  the  first  of  the  eastern  em- 
pires. 

Cyaxares  I.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Phraortes,  was  soon 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army.  De- 
termining to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father,  he  marched 
directly  into  Assyria,  encountered  and  defeated  an  army 
thrown  in  his  way,  and  immediately  invested  Nineveh*  He 
would  probably  have  taken  it,  but  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  march  in  haste  to  defend  his  own  territories. 


*  "  Jfalmchodtmosor  was  a  name  among  tho  Babylonians  common 
If  given  to  their  kings,  as  that  of  Pharaoh  was  among  the  EgTP 
i\MUL*'^Frideanx 
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The  Scjthittiis,  a  race  of  waiiike  savages,  inhabitiiig  Ak 
MvUdB  oi  Europe  and  Asia,  had  driyen  before  them  the  Cim- 
nierians,  a  people  equally  savage,  and  nearly  as  terrible, 
d^vellii^  near  Lake  Meotis.  These,  in  numberless  hordes, 
were  depopulating  the  fertile  fields  of  Asia,  and  had  invaded 
the  dominions  of  Cyaxares.  The  Medes  were  defeated  by 
fhem  in  several  battles,  and  the  Scythians  remained  masters  of 
most  countries  between  the  Caspian,  Black,  and  Mediterra- 
nean Seas,  a  great  part  of  Upper  Asia,*  for  several  years. 
We  shall  speak  more  particularly  of  them  in  our  review  of 
the  Persian  empire. 

While  the  king  of  Media  was  waging  d<mbtful  war  widi 
the  Scythians,  Nabopollassar,  governor  of  Babylon,  revolted 
from  the  king  of  Nineveh,  and  set  up  an  independent  gov- 
ernment In  this  he  was  encouraged  by  Cyaxares,  who  had 
not  changed  his  purpose  of  subduing  Nineveh.  Saracus, 
king  of  Nineveh,  although  menaced  by  such  potent  enemies, 
adopted  no  efficient  system  of  defence;  but,  dissolved  in 
luxury,  and  lost  to  all  sense  of  glory,  he  supinely  waited  the 
gathering  stonn. 

Cyaxares  at  length  rid  himself  of  the  Scythian  invaders, 
by  a  stroke  of  policy,  which  nothing  but  the  emergency  of 
the  times,  and  manners  of  the  age,  could  warrant.  He  in- 
vited the  chief  officers  of  the  Scythian  army  to  a  general 
feast,  prepared  in  various  parts,  where,  in  the  midst  of  mirth 
and  intoxication,  his  guards,  and  others  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  fell  furiously  upon  them,  and  killed  them  all,  vrith- 
out  resistance. 

Cyaxares  once  more  invaded  the  Assyrian  empire,  assist 
ed   by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of    Babylon.      These  two 
pow^erful  princes   accomplished  the  final  subversion    and 
abolition  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire.     Nineveh  was  taken 
and  destroyed. 

A  sublime  description  is  ^ven  of  the  fall  of  this  ancient 
city  by  the  prophet  Nahum.  From  that,  also,  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  its  greatness  and  splendor.  This  event  hap- 
pened B.  C.  600,  and  in  the  147th  year  of  Nabonassar's 
era.  * 

The  Assyrian  empire  rose,  flourished,  and  fell,  while  the 
world  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  Few  maxims  of  its  govern- 
ment have  reached  our  times ;  few  incidents  have  escaped 


*  Upper  Asia  mcluded  Armenia,  Pontiy9y  Colchifl,  and  Iberia.-— 
Ed, 
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Qblivion ;  and  those  which  have  are  doubtless  tinctured  with 
the  stream  of  tradition,  passing  through  long  and  bewilder-- 
ing  tracts  of  time.  From  what  we  can  gather  from  such  du- 
bious lights,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the  fabric  of  the 
ancient  monarchical  governments,  was  rery  simple.  It  may 
be  expressed  in  few  words,  sovereign  pawer^  and  absolute 
subjection.  Where  the  monarch  chanced  to  be  an  amiable 
x^haracter,  the  condition  of  the  subject  was  very  tolerable  ; 
but  power  so  unrestrained,  in  the  hands  of  a  bad  man,  pro- 
duced the  most  dreadful  tyranny. 

In  every  form  of  government,  sovereign  power  must  be 
lodged  somewhere.  Power,  considered  merely  as  corpo- 
real strength,  is  naturally,  in  the  hands  of  every  man, 
nearly  alike;  and  the  machine  of  government  is  a  device, 
by  which  the  power  of  many  is  combined  and  called  forth 
by  consent,  in  one  great  exertion.  To  call  forth  and  exert 
this  combination,  the  monarch  has  the  sole  power.  He 
therefore  can  do  whatever  all  his  people,  collectively,  can 
do.  His  will  directs  their  whole  strength.  In  mixed  gov- 
ernments, especially  in  republics,  this  national  exertion  is 
obtained,  not  by  the  will  of  one,  but  of  many,  who  are 
chosen  by  the  people  for  that  purpose.  But,  in  this  latter 
case,  individuals  commonly  find  means  to  obtain  the  real, 
while,  in  the  former,  the  monarch  often  holds  only  the  nom- 
inal sovereignty. 

The  splendor  and  greatness  of  Nineveh,  as  of  all  other 
great  cities  in  early  times,  consisted  chiefly  in  their  public 
buildings.  The  dwellings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
were  little  better  than  wretched  hovels — ^without,  unoma- 
mented,  and  within,  unfurnished.  Indeed,  this  is  still  the 
case  in  most  of  the  great  cities  of  Asia.  Nineveh  and  Bab« 
ylon  contained  little  worthy  of  notice,  except  their  walls, 
towers,  temples,  palaces,  and  superb  structures  of  royalty. 
How  incomparably  more  magnificent  is  the  modem  city  of 
liondon  or  Paris,  when  viewed  as  the  abode  of  men !  Here 
are  seen  monuments  of  every  art  and  science ;  the  aston- 
ishing efiects  of  commerce;  opulence  and  independence 
reigning  among  all  classes ;  the  diffusion  of  knowledge*;  the 
reign  of  science,  freedom,  and  plenty.  The  private  houses 
of  modem  cities  appear  to  be  the  residence  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, enjoying  no  small  portion  of  wealth,  independence,  and 
iiaj:p?ne8S. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

rHS  ASSTEIAN  OB  BABYLONIAN  BMPIRBy  FROM  THE  DB» 
8TRUCTION  OF  NINETEH,  TO  THE  TAKING  OF  BABYLON  BT 
CTR0S. 

Babylon  now  remained  unrivalled  and  alone.  The  dtj 
consisted  of  a  mighty  assemblage  of  the  most  amazing  atrac- 
times,  temples,  towers,  palaces,  and  walls — ^worka  of  incred- 
ible labour  and  expense,  where  millions  had  toiled,  and 
groaned  in  painful  servitude.  These  buildings  were  rather 
admirable  for  their  stupendous  greatness,  than  for  elegance 
and  due  proportion  in  architecture.  As  for  the  rules  and  pro- 
portions in  building,  they  were  in  a  great  measure  unknown ; 
and  the  different  orders  of  architecture  were  jet  to  be  dis- 
covered. They  had  nothing  comparable  with  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  or  of  Balbec.  For  the  noble  science  of  architecture, 
the  world  is  indebted  to  the  strong  and  mathematical  genius 
and  elegant  taste  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  now  on  the  throne  of  Babylon ;  and 
the  extent  of  his  dominions  was  answerable  to  the  splendor 
of  Ids  capital.  But  there  were  two  cities,  whose  fame  and 
opulence  rendered  them  objects  worthy  of  his  ambition ;  one 
was  Jerusalem,  the  other  was  Tyre ;  the  latter  of  which  was 
one  of  the  strongest  cities  then  known. 

The  siege  of  Jerusalem  employed  him  two  years; 
which,  however,  he  at  length  terminated  by  the  utter  g^' 
destruction  of  that  noble  city.  In  the  19th  year  of 
his  reign,  he  burnt  Solomon's  temple,  and  carried  the  Jews 
to  Babylon,  where  they  remained  70  years.  Four  years  after, 
he  besieged  the  city  of  Tyre ;  the  reduction  of  which  was 
the  most  arduous  enterprise  of  his  life.  Tyre  had  stood,  from 
its  foundation,  660  years ;  having  never  been  taken  by  any 
foreign  power.  After  the  Chaldean  army  had  suffered  in- 
credible hardships,  and  consumed  13  years  in  infinite  labors, 
the  city  was  taken ;  not,  however,  till  the  inhabitants  had 
removed  their  principal  effects  to  an  island  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore.  Here- a  new  city  rose,  which  soon 
ecUpsed  the  glory  of  the  former;  a  striking  proof  of  the 
power  of  commerce.  This  new  Tyre  still  flourished,  and 
even  far  transcended  its  former  state.  When  attacked  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  nearly  three  centuries  afterward,  it 
•was  able  to  resist  the  impetuous  valor  and  unrivalled  skill 
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of  that  great  commander ;  nor  is  it  probable  he  ever  could 
have  taken  it,  but  by  making  himself  master  of  the  sea.  Of 
this  siege  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

Nebuchadnezzar  reigned  prosperously  43  years.  Some- 
thing of  his  history  and  character  may  be  collected  frohi 
the  sacred  writings.  He  found  no  equal  among  the  neigh- 
boring contemporary  princes;  he  extended  his  conquests 
far  and  wide ;  was  the  greatest  monarch  of  his  time,  and 
doubtless  the  greatest  &at  ever  ruled  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire. 

Babylon  had  now  seen  the  zenilh  of  her  glory,  and  was 
soon  to  suffer  a  final  and  total  eclipse.  Four  princes  in 
succession,  after  Nebuchadnezzar,  are  remembered  only  to 
perpetuate  their  infamy,  and  to  merit  the  just  reproach  of 
bringing  ruin  on  themselres  and  their  people.  Evil-Merc- 
dach,  Nebuchadnezzar's  son  and  successor,  was  taken  off 
by  insurrection.  He  was  succeeded  by  Neriglissar,  his 
brother-in-law.  This  prince  was  soon  slain  by  the  armies 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  His  successor,  Laborosoar- 
chod,  reigned  only  nine  months,  and  fell  by  conspiracy.  To 
him  succeeded  Belshazzar,  in  whose  reign  Babylon  was 
taken  by  Cyrus.  This  great  city,  justly  considered  as 
impregnable  to  every  open  and  direct  attack,  was  taken  by 
stratagem;  which  we  shall  relate  in  speaking  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  Belshazzar  was  surprised  in  the 
midst  of  a  public  feast ;  was  slain  in  the  gate  of  his  palace ; 
and  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  became  extinct,  being  the 
last  branch  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire,  210  years  after 
its  separation  from  Nineveh. 

Thus  ended  the  second  Assyrian  empire,  1668  years  after 
the  foundation  of  the  first  by  Nimrod.  Babylon,  however, 
still  the  noblest  of  cities,  about  twenty  years  after  it  was  taken 
by  Cyrus,  revolted  from  Darius  Hystaspes,  then  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  made  preparations  for  a  long  and  des- 
perate resistance ;  but  was  again  taken  by  stratagem.  Zo- 
pyrus,  the  general  of  Darius,  suffering  his  nose  and  ears  to 
be  cut  off,  fled  into  the  city,  pretendedly  as  a  deserter. 
His  military  skill  soon  procured  him  a  command  in  the 
city;  he  opened  the  gates,  and  let  in  the  Persian  army. 
A  traitor  should  be  suspected,  but  never  trusted.  Alex- 
ander intended  to  have  made  Babylon  his  capital.  It 
only  furnished  him  with  an  untimely  grave.  It  has  been 
desolated  for  many  ages.  The  pleasant  country  around 
it  becoming  a  morass  by  iSbe    overflowing  of  the    En- 
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phiatesy  its  pla^  is  not  exactly  known  ;*  and  it  has  km 
wholly  desolate,  and  without  inhabitant,  from  generadon  to 
generation ;  literally  fulfilling  the  predictions  of  Lsaiah  the 
prophet. 

The  ancient  Assyrian  empire,  exclusive  of  its  extensive 
conquests,  comprehended  much  of  what  is  now  called  Tur- 
key in  Asia ;  territories  lying  about  the  rivers  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  It  stretched  northward  towards  the  Caspian  and 
Black  Seas,  with  a  dubious  boundary  on  Circassia ;  west 
and  north-west,  it  spread  towards  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  met  Syria  and  Palestine ;  south  and  south-west,  lay  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Arabia ;  and  east,  the  ancient  Media  and 
Persia ;  though,  indeed,  all  these  territories,  and  many  more, 
were,  at  times,  subjugated  to  that  monarchy. 

In  glancing  an  eye  at  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ancient 
nations,  it  would  be  highly  useful  and  interesting,  could  we 
develope,  with  certainty,  the  sources  of  their  prosperity,  and 
the  causes  of  their  fall.  But  if  this  inquiry  is  attended  with 
inexplicable  difficulties,  in  instances  tibe  most  recent,  how 
remote  from  investigation  is  it  in  the  first  governments  which 
ever  existed !  National  prosperity  may  be  considered  in 
two  points  of  light ;  1.  When  a  nation,  considered  as  a  Imm^, 
is  powerfiil,  respected,  rich,  and  eminent  in  the  view  of  sur- 
rounding nations ;  or,  2.  When  a  nation  is  in  such  a  state, 
that  the  individuals,  who  compose  it,  are  prosperous,  happy, 
'    and  secure. 

In  some  instances,  these  two  kinds  of  national  prosperity 
have  united  for  a  time ;  but  those  instances  have  been  rare, 
and  that  union  of  short  continuance.  History  presents 
many  examples  of  the  first  Such,  indeed,  were  all  the 
ancient  monarchies;  such  was  the  empire  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  of  Charlemagne,  of  Ghenghis  Khan,  of  Charles 
v.,  of  Louis  XIV. — and  we  might  come  still  nearer  our 
time.  But  what  histories  shall  we  consult  to  find  examples 
of  the  second  >  If  we  judge  from  the  most  probable  sources 
of  conjecture,  concemmg  individual  happiness,  in  those  em- 
pires of  most  splendid  figure  in  history,  our  conclusions  will 
not  be  very  favorable.  Where  millions  are  subject  to  the 
control  and  arbitrary  direction  of  one,  however  good  may 
be  his  intention,  yet  he  will  err,  through  vanity,  through 

*  It  is  sapposed  that  the  place  and  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon  haye 
been  recenttv  discoyered.  See  HeXldk  in  Worcester's  Unireraal 
G«etteer.^£ii 
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weakness,  through  passion;  but,  above  all,  through  igacH 
ranee.  Vainly  relying  on  his  own  sagacity,  prudence,  and 
foresight,  he  will  use  his  power  to  its  extent ;  he  will  form 
designs,  and  strike  out  projects,  in  the  compass  of  which,  the 
rights,  if  not  the  lives,  of  thousands  and  millions,  will  be 
crushed,  and  their  sighs  and  groans  never  heard. 

But  nothing  is  more  uncertain,  than  any  comparison  we 
can  make  of  the  happiness  of  nations;  for,  in  all  govern- 
ments, sovereign  power  must  be  exercised  by  certain  hands, 
either  hereditary  or  elective ;  and,  as  all  men  are  ambitious 
of  power,  it  is  a  question,  what  form  of  government  contains 
the  most  of  private  happiness.  If  popular  governments  are 
more  equitable,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  most  feeble, 
most  liable  to  convulsions  and  revolutions,  and  of  shortest 
duration. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

KEDIA  AND    PERSIA. 

THB   PERSIAN  EMPIRE,  FROM  ITS   FOUNDATION  TO  THE   BIRTH 

OF  CTRU8. 

The  Medes  and  Persians  are  considered  as  the  descend- 
ants of  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  and  of  the  family  of  Elam. 
There  is  little  known  of  that  great  and  powerful  people, 
but  from  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  the  sacred  writings. 
Their  empire,  in  its  full  extent,  reached  from  India  to 
Ethiopia,  and  from  the  waters  of  India  and  Arabia  to  the 
Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  It  was  with  them  as  with  all  the 
great  empires  of  ancient  times;  their  boundaries  were 
frequently  dubious,  and  always  varying.  Indeed  the  present 
empire  of  Russia  is  a  similar  instance,  the  emperor  himself, 
find  his  ministers,  scarcely  knowing  its  real  limits  and  ex- 
tent; for  which  there,  is  good  reason.  Their  boundaries 
tnay  be  compared  to  those  places,  where  the  land  and  sea 
dispute  for  empire,  and  prevail  by  turns.  Their  subjection 
is  but  nominal ;  and  such  is  ^eir  distance  from  the  seat  of 
government,  so  wild  and  ferocious  their  manners,  that  cor- 
rect intelligence  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  rapidity  of 
their  revolutions. 

The  Assyrian  empire,  the  centre  of  which  was  about  the 
river  Euphrates,  early  subjugated  all  the  differest  tribes 
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aad  BatipBS,  from  die  riyer  Indus  to  tfie  istiuiiiis  of  Snez. 
Of  course  the  Peniaa  territories  were  included.  But  beibie 
the  revolt  of  Media  from  that  en4>ire,  the  history  of  die 
Medes  and  Peaeaans  is  imknown.  It  has  hec»  already  no- 
ticed, that  Arbaces,  govenior  of  Media,  taking  advantage  of 
tbe  weak  administration  of  Sardaaapalnsi  long  of  As^ria, 
fonned  a  conspiracy,  and  concentrated  a  eomlunation  of 
powers  against  him,  which  proved  his  overthrow,  and  the 
dismemheiment  of  his  kingdom. 

Babylon,  Nineveh  and  Media  became  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent governments.*  Of  the  histcNy  id  tbe  two  former, 
we  have  drawn  the  outline.  Indeed,  Jitde  more  has  eacaped 
oblivion,  and  reached  our  times.  While  those  great  powers 
were  going  to  decay^  the  IMfe^  and  PerslanSy  like  most 
nations  in  their  youth,  acquired  iKmlitaiy  spirit ;  and,  being 
uncorrupted  with  luxury  and  vic^.they  adopted  happy 
methods  of  discipline  and  internal  mrder,^^i^cb  could  notfa^ 
of  giving  energy  to  their  co^isels,  and  suce^ss  and  renown 
to  their  arms. 

Sometime  after  the  8^mrati<m  of  Media  from  the  A»-  ^  ^ 
«yrian  anpire,  Dejoces,  a  pow^fful  chief  of  that  coun-  ^ ' 
try,  erected  it  into  a  monarchy.  He  was  a  wise  and 
poUtie  prince.  His  character  is  highly  c^ebrated  by  Her^ 
dotus  and  otiners.  It  is  worthy  of  remiaih,  that  most  nations, 
in  the  first  of  &eir  career,  are  led  and  ruled  by  great  and 
good  men.  We  might  instance  Bomulust  and  Numa  in 
Borne;  Themistocles, Arisddes, Lycurgus, Solon, Epaminon- 
das,  in  Greece;  Cyrus,  in  Persia;  David  and  Solomon,  in 
Judea ;  and,  in  later  times,  Charlemagne,  in  France ;  Alfred, 
in  En^and ;  and  we  may  add,  Washington,  in  America. 

Dejoces  employed  a  long  rdgn  isi  more  than  fifty  years, 
m  civilisnng  hu  subjects,  promoting  die  arts  of  peace,  and 
reducing  to  practie^  an  excdlent  system  of  pcdicy,  and 

*  The  opinion  of  Prideauz,  that  Nineveh  and  Media  remained 
united  under  Arhaces,  appears  mueh  more  probable.  <<  The  ancient 
empire  of  the  Assyrians,  which  had  -^vemed  Asia  id>oTe  ilurteen 
hmidf^d  years,  b^ng  dtssolfed,  ther«  aldose  op  two  emmxes  in  its 
stead ;  the  one  founded  by  Arbaces,  governor  of  Meoiai  and  the 
other  by  fielesis,  governor  of  Babylon ;— Belesis  had  Babylon,  Chal- 
dea,  ana  Arabia,  voA  Arbacee  all  Ihe  rest."  Ptideanx'  Coimeetion ; 
VoL  I.  p.l^£<{. 

t  {Some  of  these  chncters  are  by  no  means  te  be  imked  amonff 
the  food ;  especially  Romulus,  who  was  a  fratricide,  a  robber,  and 
%a&  a  tyrant.  *Well  mi^t  such  a  characterise  regarded  by  a  liaison 
0f  ll^bK^  as  tMr  Mmt  iind  their  god.-^£d. 
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tiierebj  showing  himself  worthy  to  reign.  He  left  hehind 
him  a  gratefiil  memorial  in  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  and  a 
son  and  successor  of  a  warlike,  ambitious,  and  enterprising 
temper.  Phraortes  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of 
Media.  Few  circumstances  are  recorded  of  him.  He 
carried  on  wars  with  various  success;  subjected  the  Per- 
sians to  his  power ;  made  war  with  Nabuchodonosor,  the 
king  of  Nineveh,  in  which  he  was  unfortunate,  and  termi- 
nated his  career,  together  with  his  life,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-two  years. 

This  Nabuchodonosor  is  thought  to  have  been  the  mon- 
arch of  that  name  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judith,  who 
sent  Holofemes  to  invade  Judea.  The  Assyrian  empire 
was  then  much  weakened,  and  fast  declining,  but  was  still 
too  powerful  for  the  Mecies.  In  those  ages,  when  the 
safety  of  a  nation  depended  more  on  personal  valor  and 
military  skill,  than  on  riches  and  artful  negotiations,  the 
loss  of  a  general  battle  produced  very  different  effects  on  a 
rising  nation,  composed  of  hardy  warriors,  inflamed  with  a 
desire  of  conquest,  and  just  beginning  to  be  dazzled  with 
the  splendors  of  empire,  from  what  it  did  on  an  ancient  nar 
tion,  immensely  rich,  voluptuous,  effeminate,  and  drowning 
in  its  own  luxuries.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Medes 
soon  recovered  their  loss,  and  rose  more  terrible  after  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Phraortes ;  on  the  other,  the  defeat  of 
the  Assyrians  before  Bethulia,  and  the  loss  of  a  general  and 
his  army,  seemed  to  break  their  spirit,  and  hasten  on  their 
flnal  subversion. 

Cyaxares  I.  succeeded  his  father  Phraortes.  He 
soon  collected  and  drew  after  him  an  army  composed  q^' 
of  the  fiery  and  unconquerable  spirits  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Media.  He  pushed  his  conquests  in  every  direction, 
united  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Media  under  his  standard,  and 
isoon  became  formidable  to  all  the  neighboring  nations.  But 
as  his  conquests  lay  chiefly  among  tribes  and  clans  of  unciv- 
ilized barbarians,  we  shall  pass  them  over  in  silence. 

The  good  fortune  attending  his  arms,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  the  shameful  defeat  and  death  of  his  father  in  the 
Assyrian  war,  now  roused  him  to  seek  revenge  on .  that 
proud  empire,  which  had  so  long  tyrannized  over  many 
nations.  He  marched  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army 
toward  Nineveh,  encountered  and  defeated  an  Assyrian 
army  thrown  in  his  way,  and  laid  close  siege  to  the  city. 
As  the  Assyrians  were  utterly  unable  to  keep  the  iieldf 
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fheir  only  safeguard  and  dependence  waa  the  stcengdi  of  their 
eapital.  But  as  nothing  now  remained  of  that  warlike  chai^ 
acter,  i^'hich  distinguished  and  exalted  their  nation  in  former 
ages,  the  siege  was  likely  to  he  of  short  continuance,  and 
most  have  ended  in  the  speedy  reduction  and  utter  ruin  of 
that  city,  had  not  Providence  designed  to  procrastinate  tbeir 
doom  for  a  few  more  years. 

Cyaxso-es  was  suddenly  recalled  to  defend  his  own  territo- 
ries from  the  Scythians,  who  had  poured  down  iipon  Media, 
and  were  likely  to  overrun  all  Western  Asia.  This  is  the 
first  irruption  of  that  harharous  people  mentioned  in  history. 
It  was  upwards  of  600  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
history  of  that  people  is  curious  and  wonderful.  They  seem 
to  have  been  designed  as  the  instrument  of  Providence,  to 
scourge  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

'The  northern  and  eastern  wilds  of  Europe  and  Asia  gave 
hirth  to  a  race  of  men  in  early  ages,-  more  properly  called 
an  immense  collection  of  wandering  tribes  and  families^ 
than  a  nation.  Their  manner  of  life,  both  in  war  and  peace, 
has  been  uniform  and  perpetual.  Their  courage  was 
invincible,  their  armies  innumerable,  and  they  seemed  to 
spring  from  sources  inexhaustible.  Though  extremely 
fierce,  and  devoid  of  mental  cultivation,  yet  their  policy, 
in  its  kind,  was  keen,  artful,  and  profound.  Tbeir  invasions 
resembled  the  emigration  of  an  entire  province.  They 
carried  with  them  their  families  and  effects ;  and  the  shock 
of  their  impression  was  adequate  to  the  overturning  of  the 
greatest  empires.  In  the  most  vigorous  periods  of  the 
Roman  empire,  they  shook  its  foundations ;  and,  finally,  in 
one  tremendous  inundation,  desolated  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

As  ancient  Media  lay  nigh  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  bordered 
on  what  is  now  denominated  Circassia,  the  dominions  of 
Cyaxares  lay  directiy  in  their  way  into  the  interior  of 
Western  Asia.  He  therefore  marched  with  all  speed,  and 
^ave  them  battie ;  but  was  totally  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
fly  before  a  victorious  enemy.  But,  as  the  circumstan- 
ces of  tills  war  between  the  savage  Scythians  and  the 
Medes,  not  much  more  civilized,  are  but  slightiy  known, 
and  would  be  wholly  uninteresting,  were  they  otherwise, 
we  shall  not  dwell  upon  them.  It  shall  suffice  to  say, 
that  Cyaxares,  after  struggling  several  years,  with  various 
fortune,  found  means  to  destroy  or  expel  them  from  his 
dominions.  He  is  said  to  have  caused  them  to  be  invited 
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to  feasts,  made  in  varioiis  parts  of  his  kingdom,  where,  in 
the  midst  of  intoxicatioD,  his  guards,  and  other  emissaries,  fell 
upon  them,  and  caused  them  to  perish  in  a  general  massacre. 
The  difficulties,  however,  attending  so  extensive  and  deep  a 
conspiracy,  leave  room  to  douht  the  authenticity  of  the 
story. 

Cyaxares  at  length  found  leisure  to  renew  his  invasion  of 
Nineveh.  He  met  with  little  ohstruction  in  opening  the 
siege ;  and,  as  his  efforts  were  aided  hy  the  king  of  Bahylon, 
a  powerful  and  warlike  prince,  with  whom  he  had  formed 
an  alliance,  the  reduction  of  the  city  soon  followed,  as  we 
have  formerly  noted. 

Cyaxares  pursued  his  conquests,  leaving  only  Chaldea  to 
the  king  of  Babylon ;  and,  having  extended  his  territories, 
and  enriched  his  armies  with  treasures  and  spoils  of  immense 
value,  he  returned  to  Media  in  great  glory ;  where  the  ener- 
vating influence  of  Assyrian  luxury  soon  became  visible, 
and,  among  other  causes,  concurred  in  transferring  the  em- 
pire from  &e  Medes  to  the  Persians. 

Cyaxares  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Astyages,  whose  reigp 
was  long  and  prosperous.  Astyages  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Cyaxares  II.,  called  in  the  Bible  Darius  the  Median. 
Dan.  V.  31.  Astyages  had  also  a  daughter,  named  Mandane^ 
who  married  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia.  These  were  the  pa- 
rents of  the  great  Cyras,  who  put  a  period  to  the  latter  As 
Syrian,  and  effected  the  union  of  the  Median  and  Persian 
empires. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   PERSIAN   EMPIRE,   FROM   THE    BIRTH    OF   CTRU8,  TO   THE 

CONQUEST   OF   THE    LESSER   ASIA. 

The  legal  heir  to  a  splendid  fortune,  or  to  an  imperial 
throne,  has  litde  honor  in  comparison  with  him,  who,  by  the 
force  of  his  genius,  breaks  the  power  of  depressing  circum- 
stances, bears  down  all  impediments,  removes  the  various 
difficulties  and  embarrassments,  with  which  weak  men  are 
encompassed,  and  carries  along  with  him  a  whole  nation 
to  the  elevated  summit  of  empire.  However  much  we 
may  be  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  a  fortunate  concurrence 
of  events,  it  will  appear,  on  careful  attention,  to  arise  from 
that  astonishing  power,  some  men  have  over  others,  of 
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eombtning  and  directing  their  exertions  to  proper  objeet^^ 
from  their  great  energy  of  character — from  their  commanding 
and  comprehensive  views  of  human  affairs — ^from  their  quick 
discernment  in  the  choice  of  expedients — from  their  bold  and 
masterly  projection  of  grand  schemes,  and  from  their  dili- 
gence and  perseverance  in  every  pursuit 

With  such  a  genius  Cyrus  was  endowed,  lie  found  his 
native  country  but  small,  and  inhabited  by  an  inconsiderable 
people.  The  territories  of  the  ancient  Persians,  it  is  said 
by  good  authorities,  comprehended  but  a  small  part  of  that 
vast  country  now  bearing  their  name ;  which  extends  from 
the  river  Indus  to  the  Euphrates.  They  were  allies  and 
dependants  of  the  Medes,  who,  under  Cyaxares  the  First, 
the  great  grandfather  of  Cyrus,  had  destroyed  Nineveh, 
and  subjugated  many  neighboring  countries,  as  already 
noticed.  West  of  diem  lay  the  kingdom  of  Babylon, 
immensely  opulent,  and  still  powerful,  but  declining  under 
the  administration  of  a  dynasty  of  weak  and  vicious  nion- 
archs. 

As  the  Medes  had  put  a  period  to  the  first  Assyrian 
empire,  the  Assyrians  of  Babylon  viewed  them  with  an  eye 
of  jealousy,  and  waited  only  for  a  convenient  time  to  make 
war  on  so  powerful  and  dangerous  a  neighbor.  This  soon 
presented ;  and  Neriglissar,  king  of  Babylon,  having  drawn 
into  his  alliance  Cresus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  many  neighbor- 
ing princes  and  tributaries,  took  the  field.  Cyaxares  the 
Second  had,  just  before  this,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his 
father  Astyages.  He  was  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  so 
formidable  a  war,  which  seemed  likely  to  overwhelm  his 
dominions.  He  immediately  sent  to  Cambyses,  king  of  Per- 
sia, requesting  that  Cyrus  might  be  sent  to  his  aid  at  the 
head  of  the  Persian  auxiliaries. 

Cyrus  then  first  appeared  as  the  commander  of  an  army, 
and  fully  justified  the  expectation  of  those  who  had  seen  his 
wisdom,  discreetness,  and  valor,  on  former  occasions.  He 
displayed  ail  the  activity,  the  humanity,  the  address,  the  for- 
titude, and  the  personal  authority  of  a  great  commander.  A 
general  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  king  of  Babylon  was 
slain,  the  Assyrian  army  totally  defeated,  their  allies  dis- 
persed, and  their  affairs  rendered  desperate.  But  as  the  vic- 
tory was  wholly  owing  to  the  conduct  of  Cyrus,  the  king  of 
Media  was  filled  witb  chagrin,  envy,  and  discontent  He 
soon  afler  returned  home,  and  left  Cyrus  to  prosecute  the 
war  at  his  own  discretion. 
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The  AssyriaQS  were  unable  to  collect  another  army  suffi- 
cient to  cope  with  Cyrus.  He  therefore  penetrated  into 
Chaldea,  took  every  fortress  that  lay  in  his  way,  ravaged 
the  country,  and  marched  to  the  gates  of  Babylon.  But  the 
stupendous  height  and  impenetrable  thickness  of  the  walls, 
the  lofty  towers,  and  gates  of  solid  brass,  and  the  multitude 
of  men  within,  seemed  to  indicate  a  longer  siege  and  more 
obstinate  defence  than  Cyrus  was  prepared  to  undertake. 
Before  that  city  could  be  taken,  he  had  once  more  to  try  his 
fortune  in  the  open  field. 

He  therefore  returned  with  his  victorious  army  to  Media, 
to  his  uncle  Cyaxares ;  and  from  thence  revisited  his  father 
Cambyses,  in  his  native  country,  Persia,  after  an  absence  of 
.tbout  seven  years. 

It  was  now  pretty  clearly  foreseen,  that  Cyrus  was  rising 
to  the  empire  of  Asia.  His  great  qualities  as  a  general,  the 
sublimity  and  grandeur  of  his  designs,  the  celerity  of  his 
movements,  the  martial  order  of  his  camps,  and  the  tremen- 
dous impetuosity  of  his  battles,  in  addition  to  the  lustre  of 
his  character  in  private  life,  presaged  his  future  greatness, 
and  seemed  to  set  him  foremost  in  the  first  rank  of  men  then 
living ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  entitled  him  to  the 
highest  character  of  all  the  monarchs  of  Asia. 

On  his  approach  towards  the  borders  of  Media,  as  just 
related,  his  uncle  Cyaxares  met  him  with  coolness.  And 
well  might  he  have  been  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his 
kingdom  and  the  security  of  his  crown,  had  Cyrus  been  of 
that  dark,  perfidious  character,  which  many  great  con- 
querors have  too  clearly  shown  to  the  world.  But  Cyrus 
had  the  address  to  dispel  his  fears,  quiet  his  jealousies,  and 
conciliate  his  affections;  so  that  the  just  apprehensions  of 
mankind  of  a  rupture  between  the  Medes  and  Persians 
were  removed;  Cyrus,  doubtless,  well  understanding  how 
important  the  strict  union  of  those  two  warlike  powers  was 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs,  and  also  foreseeing 
how  likely  it  was  that  he  should  one  day  reign  over  both. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Persian  arms,  under  Cyrus,  had 
now  excited  general  attention  from  Egypt  to  India.  A 
league  was  formed  among  the  principalities  of  Asia,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Belshazzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and  Cresus, 
king  of  Lydia. 

But,  before  we  proceed,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the 
reader's  attention,  for  a  moment,  aside  from  the  line  we 
are  tracing.    The  Lydians  were  an  ancient  people  of  Lesser 
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Asia,  situated  between  Ionia  on  the  west,  and  the  greater 
Phiygia  on  the  east  They  derived  tiieir  name  from 
Ljdiis,  an  ancient  king  of  that  conntiy.  His  fiunily,  aceord- 
ing  to  ancient  autiiors,  was  supplanted  by  the  descendants 
of  Herctdes,  who  reigned  oyer  tiie  L jdsans  several  centuries. 
After  various  revolutions,  we  find  Cresus  on  the  throne  of 
Lydia,  the  prince  just  mentioned.  He  was  the  friend 
and  ally  of  ^e  king  of  Babylon.  His  capital  was  Sardis, 
where  afterwards  was  situated  one  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia. 

Cresus  was  immensely  rich,  and  the  Lydians,  though  a 
very  voluptuous,  were  yet  a  warlike  nation.  This  prince, 
notwithstanding  the  splendor  and  opulence  of  his  court,  and 
the  luxurious  magnificence  of  his  kingdom,  was  la  consum- 
mate general,  as  well  as  a  proficient  in  the  Grecian  philos- 
ophy. He  was  perpetually  engaged  in  wars,  and  made  con- 
quests and  considerable  additions  to  his  dominions.  It  may 
sdso  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  Lydians  had,  on  former 
occasions,  engaged  in  wars  against  the  Medes,  and  were 
their  natural  enemies,  as  they  were  the  friends  and  allies  oi 
the  Assyrians. 

The  king  of  Babylon,  whom  no  emergency  of  government, 
or  national  exigence,  could  now  draw  from  his  debaucheries, 
had  placed  Cresus  as  the  acting  head  of  the  league,  to  con- 
tend with  Cyrus ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  had  furnished  him 
with  vast  sums  of  money;  had  drawn  a  great  army,  even 
from  Egypt;  had  collected  what  forces  he  could  from  all 
Western  Asia,  then  very  populous ;  and,  in  a  word,  had  as- 
sembled an  army  perhaps  second  to  none  in  those  times, 
but  the  army  of  Xerxes  the  Great,  afterwards  drawn  from 
(he  same  populous  regions.  It  consisted  of  420,000  men. 
This  army  was  assembled  at  Thymbra,  a  place  not  far  di»- 
tant  from  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia. 

CyiTis  lost  no  time  in  collecting  what  forces  he  could. 
His  army  fell  short  of  200,000 ;  but  his  chief  dependence 
was  on  70,000  Persians,  whom,  with  his  own  hand,  he  had 
trained  to  the  art  of  war,  and  into  whom  he  had  infused  his 
own  invincible  spirit  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  Cyrus 
put  his  army  immediately  into  motion,  and  marched  in  quest 
of  his  enejnies.  Their  distance  could  not  be  less  than  a 
thousand  mUes.  It  was  probably  more,  and  that  through 
countries  inhabited  by  hostile  nations.  No  difficulty  could 
intimidate  Cyrus ;  no  labor  nor  danger  could  abate  the  ardor 
pf  his  troops.  By  long  and  rapid  marches,  he  soon  came  up 
3* 
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to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  from  wUch  Cresus  had  not 
moved,  but  lay  in  perfect  securi.'y. 

Celerity  is  the  first  and  grandest  of  all  military  maxims. 
It  vras  this  which  gave  victory  and  fame  to  Cyrus,  Alexan- 
der, Humibal,  Cesar,  and  Napoleon.  Though  celerity  in- 
deed is  not  the  only  thing  necessary,  yet,  other  things  being 
as  they  should  be,  it  renders  invasion  irresistible,  and  victory 
certain. 

The  Assyrians  were  astonished  at  the  intrepidity  of  Cyrus, 
especially  considering  the  inferiority  of  his  army,  and  dis- 
tance from  his  own  dominions.  But  still  they  placed  confi- 
dence in  their  own  resources — ^their  superior  numbers,  and 
the  military  skill  of  their  commanders. 

A  spacious  plain  was  chosen,  on  which  the  army  of 
Cresus  displayed  a  line  of  battle  five  miles  in  length.  Their 
plan  was  to  flank  the  Persians,  and  surround  them,  knowing 
their  own  numbers  to  be  much  superior.  Cyrus,  aware  of 
this,  had  determined  that  his  army  should  act  in  three 
directions ;  and  so  sure  of  victory  was  he,  that  he  ordered 
the  centre  of  his  army  not  to  move,  nor  strike  a  blow,  till 
he  had  routed  the  wings  of  the  enemy.  When  the  signal 
for  battle  was  given,  the  Persian  army  stood  firm  and  pro- 
foundly silent,  in  a  line  much  shorter  and  deeper  than  the 
enemy,  till  the  wings  of  the  latter  had  wheeled  round,  and 
formed  three  sides  of  an  encompassing  square.  At  that 
instant  Cyrus  wheeled  the  wings  of  his  army,  and  fell  with 
an  irresistible  shock  upon  the  wings  of  the  enemy ;  they 
both  gave  way,  and  fell  into  confiision.  That  was  the 
signal  for  the  centre,  where  commenced  a  battle,  long,  fierce, 
and  bloody.  A  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Egyptians, 
ranged  in  battalions  thirty  deep,  in  close  order,  and  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  bucklers  and  cuirasses,  formed  the 
centre  of  the  allied  army.  The  horse,  on  which  Cyrus  rode, 
was  killed ;  and  he  fell  among  forests  of  spears,  and  showers 
of  javelins.  How  often  the  fate  of  battle,  and  even  of  whole 
nations,  depends  on  the  courage  and  strength  of  a  general. 
Nothing  could  bear  him  down.  He  defended  himself,  sword 
in  hand,  till  he  was  rescued  by  his  guards  and  remounted. 
This  column  of  Egyptians  stood  their  ground,  and  fought 
with  amazing  bravery,  till  the  field  was  cleared  o^  all  other 
enemies.  Cyrus  then  olSfered  them  honorable  terms  of  capit- 
ulation, which  they  accepted,  and  laid  down  their  arms. 

Never  was  victory  more  complete,  or-  battle  more  de- 
cisive.   It  decided  at  once  the  fate  of  the  Lydiaos,  and  all 
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the  nations  of  the  Lesser  Asia.  As  Cresus  had  wantonlj 
drawn  the  Assyrian  war  into  his  own  kingdom,  he  now  tasted 
the  fruits  of  his  temerity.  But,  determined  to  protract  the  dis- 
pute as  much  as  possible,  he  collected  another  army,  and  en- 
countered Cyrus  again,  with  similar  success.  Finding  all  was 
lost,  he  retired  into  Sardis,  and  prepared  to  defend  that  capital 
against  the  conqueror,  who  now  commenced  a  regular 
siege.  The  city  was  soon  reduced,  and  Cresus  was  549  * 
condemned  to  die ;  but  was  reprieved  and  restored  to 
favor,  and,  it  is  said,  reinstated  in  his  dominions,  as  a  tribu- 
tary prince.  Some  writers  relate,  that  Solon,  the  celebrated 
Grecian  philosopher,  had,  in  the  prosperous  days  of  Cresus, 
visited  that  prince ;  and  that  Cresus,  after  showing  him  the 
splendor  of  his  capital  and  resources  of  his  kingdom,  demand- 
ed of  the  philosopher,  whether  he  did  not  think  him  a  happy 
man  ?  Solon  answered  him  in  the  style  of  a  stoic,  and  con- 
cluded by  telling  him,  that  he  could  not  tell  whether  he  was 
happy,  till  he  had  heard  of  his  death.  Cresus,  in  a  rage  at 
the  freedom  and  boldness  of  Solon,  called  him  a  fool,  and 
ordered  him  out  of  his  sight. 

Cyrus,  in  the  ancient  barbarous  manner,  when  Cresus 
had  become  his  prisoner,  ordered  him  to  be  burned  to 
death.  He  was  accordingly  bound  on  the  pile,  which  was 
set  on  fire.  While  the  flames  were  approaching  the 
unhappy  Cresus,  he  suddenly  recollected  the  woids  of 
Solon,  and  being  now  forcibly  struck  with  their  jur^ess,  he 
cried  out,  O  Solon !  Solon !  The  thing  was  told  to  Cyrus, 
who  immediately  demanded  an  explanation.  Whereupon, 
Cresus  related  to  him  the  circumstances  of  his  interview 
with  Solon,  and  concluded  by  saying,  that  "  He  will  now 
hear  of  my  death,  and  will  indeed  pronounce  me  an  unhappy 
man." 

Cyru^,  powerfully  affected  with  the  fickleness  of  fortune, 
and  the  changes  to  which  men  are  liable,  ordered  the  royal 
captive  unbound,  and  restored  him  to  his  favor.  This  story, 
however,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  be  fabulous. 

The  voluntary  submission  of  many  states,  by  their  ambas- 
sadors, followed  the  conquest  of  Lydia;  and  Cyrus  had  little 
fiirth^  use  for  arms  in  that  country. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE   PERSIAN   EMPIRE,  FROM  THE  REDUCTION  OF  ASIA  MINOB, 
BY   CYRUS,  TILL  ITS    SUBVERSION   BY   ALEa^ANDER* 

From  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  Cyrus  directed  his 
march  toward  Syria  and  Arabia ;  and  in  a  few  yeara  saw  all 
Western  Asia  subjected  to  his  arms,  Babylon  aione  except- 
ed. This  had,  from  the  first,  fired  his  ambition,  and  had 
been  the  ultimate  end  of  all  his  schemes  and  enterprises* 
With  an  army  adequate  to  the  undertaking,  he  now  advanced 
towards  the  immense  capital.  He  was  met  by  the  king  of 
Babylon,  with  a  numerous  army,  whom  he  defeated  vdth 
great  slaughter.  The  Babylonian  monarch  fled  into  the  city, 
shut  after  him  the  massy  gates,  and  prepared  for  a  long  and 
resolute  defence.  This  siege' commenced  about  nine  years 
after  the  capture  of  Sardis. 

Cyrus  immediately  drew  his  army  before  the  city,  and 
commenced  a  series  of  operations,  in  which  the  whole  vigor 
and  extent  of  his  genius  were  aided  by  the  most  efficient  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  of  war,  known  in  his  day.  But  he  had  diffi- 
culties to  encounter,  which  would  have  discouraged  any  on^ 
but  himself.  The  Babylonians  mocked  and  derided  him 
from  their  lofty  battlements ;  and  seemed  secure  in  a  fortress, 
too  strong  to  be  reduced  by  the  art  of  man. 

The  height,  thickness,  and  solidity  of  the  walls  of  Baby- 
lon, rendered  them  impregnable  to  every  attempt  On  the 
top,  they  were  so  broad,  that  several  chariots  might  run 
abreast:  and  at  short  distances,  there  were  towers  much 
higher  than  the  walls,  continually  filled  with  armed  men. 
The  gates  were  solid  pieces  of  brass,  of  such  strength  and 
weight,  as  to  defy  all  possible  engines  of  war.  The  walls 
and  towers  were  guarded  by  a  numerous  army ;  and  it  was 
thought,  with  what  provisions  there  were  in  the  city,  and 
what  might  be  raised  within  it  in  the  gardens,  that  the  in- 
habitants might  sustain  a  siege  of  twenty  years.  There  is 
reason  to  doubt,  whether  Cyrus  could  have  taken  Babylon 
otherwise  than  by  stratagem.  For,  after  having  spent 
nearly  two  years,  during  which  time  he  tried  every  mode 
of  attack  he  could  devise,  he  saw  no  prospect  of  success, 
nor  any  reason  to  expect  but  that  a  blockade  of  many  years 
must  be  his  only  resort;  and  even  that  resort  extremely 
dubious  in  its  issue. 
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But  it  is  a  truth,  that  whatever  man  can  build,  man  can 
destroy ;  and  it  is  a  truth  fai  more  melancholy,  that  with 
whatever  expense,  pleasure,  and  ambition,  any  thing  is  built 
by  one  man,  the  time  may  come,  when  with  equal  expense, 
pleasure,  and  ambition,  it  will  be  demolished  by  another. 

His  comprehensive  genius,  however,  at  length  projected 
a  plan,  by  which  he  gained  the  city.  At  some  distance 
above  the  city,  had  been  dug  an  immense  pit,  of  size  suffi- 
cient to  receive  the  -  water  of  the  river  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  is  said  to  have  been  many  miles  in  extent.  With 
this  lake  the  river  communicated  by  canals,  which  were 
closed  along  the  river  by  dikes  of  amazing  strength.  By 
breaking  down  these,  the  river  would  forsake  its  course,  and 
fLow  into  the  lake.  On  the  night  of  a  public  festival,  Cyrus 
caused  the  dikes  to  be  broken  down.  The  river  immediately 
turned  out  of  its  channel,  which  became  so  dry,  that  the 
Persian  army  marched  down  into  it,  with  little  difficulty,  into 
the  city ;  and  were  met  by  another  division  of  the  army, 
who  had  marched  up  the  channel  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  city ;  and,  although  there  was  a  high  wall  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  yet,  on  that  night,  the  gates  leading  to  the  river 
were  generally  left  open.  In  the  midst  of  revelling  and  drunk- 
enness, the  inhabitants  were  surprised ;  and  the  king,  Bel- 
shazzar,  hearing  the  uproar  abroad,  had  only  time  to  advance 
to  the  gate  of  his  palace,  where,  fighting  sword  in  hand, 
he  was  slain. '  See  Dan.  v. 

The  city  and  province  of  Babylon,  without  further  resist- 
ance, submitted  to  the  conqueror.  Thus  ended  the  Chalde- 
an or  Lower  Assyrian  empire.  This  event  happened  about 
£%-  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar— 209  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nabo- 
nassar,  or  Belesis — more  than  1600  years  from  its  founda- 
tion by  Nimrod,  or  Belus ;  and  in  the  year  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  538. 

Babylon  had  now  received  an  irreparable  blow.  This 
diversion  of  the  river  continued  to  overflow  the  finest  part 
of  the  adjacent  country,  and  at  length  turned  it  into  an  ex- 
tensive marsh,  as  loathsome  and  unhealthy  as  it  was  use- 
less. The  current  of  the  river  through  the  city  was  ob- 
structed, and  the  water  shallow.  From  this  period,  Baby- 
lon experienced  a  rapid  decay,  till  it  was  taken  by  Alex- 
.  ander  the  Great,  about  two  hundred  years  after.  Alexan- 
der, with  a  view  to  make  it  the  seat  of  his  empire,  had 
determined  to  restore  it  ta  its  ancient  splendor;  but,  dying 
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suddenly,  the  work  ceased.  His  successors  abandoned  diat 
proud  capital  for  ever,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  their  govern* 
ment  at  Selucia ;  or,  as  it  was  called  by  some,  New  Baby- 
lon. The  steps  of  its  decline  can  scarcely  be  traced  to  a 
much  later  period.  In  -the  Augustan  age,  it  was  nearly 
desolate. 

About  two  years  Bfter  the  reduction  of  Babylon,  Cyrus, 
by  the  death  of  his  father  and  uncle,  succeeded  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Media  and  Persia.  His  empire  now  extended 
from  ike  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  India 
to  Ethiopia. 

To  relate  the  particulars  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  would 
conduce  litde  to  the  general  design  of  this  work;  and  it 
would  be  still  less  conducive,  and  less  interesting  to  go 
into  many  particulars  concerning  his  successors.  The  fall 
of  the  Babylonian,  and  the  rise  of  the  Persian  empire, 
present  to  tbe  reader  the  first  important  revolution  in  the 
annals  of  history,  whose  consequences  were  general  and 
permanent 

Cyrus  died  at  the  age  of  70  years.  If  we  estimate  his 
reign  from  his  assuming  the  command  of  the  Persian  and 
Median  armies,  it  was  thirty  years ;  if  from  the  conquest  of 
Babylon,  it  was  nine  years ;  and  if  from  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  Cyaxares,  seven  years.  He  is  represented  as  a 
prince  of  great  abilities  and  great  wisdom;  in  his  council 
and  cabinet,  as  distinguished  for  profound  policy,  as  for 
bravery  and  good  fortune  in  the  field.  He  seems  to  have 
united  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  with  his  own  glory ; 
thereby  securing  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom  on  its  surest 
basis. 

Cyrus  was  an  instrument  of  Providence  in  accomplishing 
the  divine  designs  towards  the  Jews,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
notice,  in  speaking  of  their  history ;  and  he  had  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  of  being  foretold,  even  by  name,  as  the  re- 
storer of  that  chosen  people.* 

The  Persians,  in  every  age,  have  been  a  brave,"!*  polite, 
and  generous  people.  Not  even  the  influence  of  bad  gov- 
ernment, the  gloomy  reign  of  superstition,  or  the  relaxing 
indolence  of  a  mild  climate,  could  ever  debase  them  to  a 
level  with  their  neighbors.  But  the  meridian  of  their  glory 
was  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus. 

*  Iiaiah  zlv.  1. 

f  Thb  remark  must  be  taken  with  some  limitation.^— fiL 
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The  impoitaiit  reyolution  effected  bj  Cyms,  mnd  the 
Kplendor  of  his  reign,  are  rendered  famous  in  sacred  his- 
tory, by  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  rebuilding  of 
the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem.  They  had  been  subdued 
and  carried  into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Baby* 
Ion,  where  they  had  now  remained  for  70  years.  On  the 
accession  of  Cyrus  to  the  empire  of  Asia,  he  issued  a  decree 
for  their  restoration ;  which,  with  other  privileges,  allowed 
them  to  return  to  Judea,  to  rebuild  their  cities,  and  to  restore 
their  worship.  This  decree  was  issued  468  years  from  the 
dedication  of  ttoe  temple  by  Solomon ;  955  years  from  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt;  and  536  yean  be- 
fore the  Christian  era. 

Cyrus  was  succeeded  in  his  extensive  empire  by  his  son, 
Cambyses ;  who,  in  a  short  reign  of  eight  years,  did  litde 
worthy  either  of  the  monarch  of  Asia,  or  of  the  great  charac- 
ter and  actions  of  his  father.  He  invaded  Egypt  with  some 
success ;  was  guilty  of  many  cruelties ;  and  murdered  Smep- 
dis,  his  only  brother,  the  son  of  the  great  Cyrus.  He  was 
recalled  from  his  Egyptian  expedition,  to  suppress  a  rebellion 
raised  by  Smerdis,  the  Magian,  who  had  usurped  his  throne 
in  his  absence.  But,  on  hu  return,  as  he  was  mounting  his 
horse,  his  sword  fell  out  of  its  scabbard,  and  gave  him  a 
wound  in  the  thigh,  of  which  he  died.  The  Egyptians  re- 
mark, that  it  was  a  judgment  of  Heaven  upon  Imn,  because 
he  had  wounded  their  god  Apis,  in  the  saine  place.  He 
had  some  military  talents,  but  was  remarkable  oidy  for  rash* 
ness,  pride,  cruelty,  and  injustice. 

Smerdis,  the  usurper,  being  soon  destroyed,  was  succeed- 
ed by  Darius  Hystaspes.  After  him  the  order  of  succession 
was  as  follows,  viz.  Xerxes  the  Great,  Artaxerxes,  Xerxes  II., 
Darius  Nothus,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Ochus,  Arses,  Darius 
Codomanus.  From  the  accession  of  Cyrus  till  me  conquest 
of  Persia  by  Alexander,  was  223  years,  their  average  reign 
being  about  twenty  years. 

In  looking  over  this  period  of  Persian  history,  from  Cyrus 
to  Alexander,  there  is  little  to  engage  the  attention.  The 
empire  was  generally  on  the  decline.  The  vanity  and  vices 
of  die  kings  who  reigned  from  time  to  time,  were  no  less 
conspicuous,  than  their  dangerous  effects  on  the  empire. 
The  former  led  them  often  to  engage  in  wars,  particularly 
with  the  Greeks.  The  latter  rendered  them  unable  to  con- 
tend with  their  enemies.  Their  most  memorable  enterpr^^e 
was  that  of  Xerxes  the  Great    His  invasion  of  Greece  was 
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rendwed  famous  by  the  greatness  of  fais  army,  his  dastardly 
conduct,  total  oyerthrow,  and  shameful  retreat  to  his  own 
dominions.  Of  this  extraordinary  expedition,  a  brief  account 
shall  be  given. 

The  growing  power  and  military  fame  ^^  the  Greeks  had, 
before  Qie  reign  of  Xerxes,  excited  both  the  jealousy  and 
the  fears  of  the  Persian  monarchs.  Xerxes,  therefore,  no 
sooner  ascended  the  throne,  than  he  began  to  meditate  an 
invasion  of  Greece ;  and  particularly  of  the  Athenians,  for 
theii*  conduct  during  the  reign  of  his  father.  Accordingly, 
he  levied  forces  from  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  and  made 
extensive  preparations,  both  by  sea  and  land.  By  means  of 
an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  he  drew  auxiliaries  even 
from  Spain,  Italy,  and  Gaul.  The  Carthaginians,  who,  at 
that  time,  had  acquired  an  extensive  military  reputation, 
furnished  him  with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  under  the 
command  of  Hamilcar.  After  the  most  active  preparations 
throughout  his  dominions,  tributaries,  and  allies,  he,  in  the 
sixth  year  of  his  reign,  put  his  forces  in  motion,  crossed 
the  Hellespont  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  encamped  his 
army  at  the  city  Doriscus,  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  He- 
brus;  near  which  place  he  also  drew  together  his  naval 
armament.  Here  he  made  a  general  review  of  all  his 
forces ;  and  which,  according  to  many  authors,  consisted  of 
2,641,610  men,  with  upwards  of  1200  ships :  and  to  this 
immense  multitude,  says  Dr.  Prideaux,  if  we  add  all  the 
slaves,  the  women,  the  attendants,  &c.  the  number  must  ex- 
ceed 5,000,000,  probably  the  greatest  army  ever  brought  intp 
the  field.* 

With  this  assemblage  of  nations,  Xerxes  advanced  to  the 
strait  of  Thermopylae ;  where  he  was  met  by  Leonidas,  king 
of  Sjparta,  and  about  300  Lacedemonians,  and  as  many  Greeks 
as  made  up  about  4000  men.  This  handful  of  men  defend- 
ed the  pass  for  two  days,  resisting  every  form  of  attack.  The. 
Greeks,  however,  growing  weary  of  the  unequal  contest,  at 
length  all  deserted  Leonidas  but  his  300,  and  a  few  others. 
They  stood  their  ground,  and  fought  vdth  amazing  bravery, 
till  every  man  was  slain ;  among  whom  was  Leonidas  him- 
self. This  dear-bought  victory  cost  the  Persians  20,000  of 
their  bravest  men,  and  two  of  the  brothers  of  Xerxes ;  nor 
could  they  be  otherwise  than  astonished  at  the  valor  and  for- 
titude of  the  Greeks. 

*  This  Account  of  Prideaux  is  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  PIq* 
tarehi  and  othem ;  but  Diodpnis  and  Pliny  make  it  leM. 
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To  Leonidas  the  prize  of  valor  has  been  aUowed  bj  all 
heroes,  all  ages  and  nations.  Many  warriors  have  fonj^t 
merely  for  fame,  and  have  laid  down  their  lives  to  gratify 
a  mad  ambition.  Leonidas  fought  for  his  countiy.  He  did 
not  expect  to  conquer ;  his  object  was  to  delay  the  enemy's 
progress,  till  his  countrymen  could  assume  a  posture  of 
defence.  This  object  he  gained,  thou^  he  fell  in  the  con- 
flict 

Passing  the  straits  of  Thermopylse,  the  Persian  army, 
like  the  progress  of  a  slow  but  mighty  inundation,  advanced 
toward  Athens.*  The  Athenians,  having  consulted  the  Del- 
phian Oracle,  were  directed  to  defend  themselves  by 
wooden  walls.  When  all  were  in  doubt  concerning  the 
meaning  of  this  response,  says  Cornelius  Nepos,  Themi»» 
tocles,  the  Athenian  general,  told  them,  that  the  intention 
of  the  Oracle  was,  that  they  should  defend  themselves  by 
ships.  Accordingly,  the  Athenian  and  confederate 
fleet  of  Greece,  amounting  to  about  300  saU,  drew  up  ^gQ 
in  the  strait  of  Salamis,  where  they  encountered  and 
totally  defeated  the  fleets  of  Persia,  destroying  many  shipi, 
and  dispersing  the  rest  This  battle  has  been  jusdy  cele- 
brated by  all  historians.  It  was  gained  by  the  masteriy  pol» 
icy  of  Themistocles,  who  drew  fiie  Persians  to  action  in  a 
disadvantageous  place,  and  then,  by  a  bravery  nearly  as  mag- 
nanimous, and  more  fortunate  than  that  of  Leonidas,  obtaiiH 
ed  a  complete  victory. 

Xerxes  now  saw  clearly  what  enemies  he  had  to  contend 
with ;  and,  perceiving  them  entire  masters  of  the  sea,  he 
was  seized  with  the  most  alarming  apprehensions  for  his 
own  safety,  although  encompassed  by  millions.  Leaving 
an  army  of  300,000  men  with  Mardonius,  his  general,  to 
prosecute  the  war,  he  hastened,  back  to  the  Hellespont, 
lest  his  bridge  of  boats  should  be  destroyed,  and  his  retreat 
to  his  own  dominions  for  ever  cut  off.  On  his  arrival,  as 
he  feared,  he  found  his  bridge  to  have  been  broken  by 
storms.  Wherefore,  in  the  utmost  consternation  for  his 
safety  among  enemies  so  brave  and  intrepid,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  his  throne,  which  the  news  of  his  ill  fortune 
would  expose  to  some  aspiring  rebel,  he  crossed  the  same 
Hellespont,  which  he  had  lately  covered  with  his  fleets  and 
armies,  in  a  fishing-boat,  and  returned  home,  covered  with 
shame  and  infamy. 

.  *  This  city  the  PerdanB  soon  after  took,  plundered,  and  bamt^— £<{. 
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Still  far  more  complete  was  the  defeat  of  that  part  of  this 
great  invasion,  conducted  hj  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian  al- 
ready mentioned ;  for,  landing  an  army  of  300,000  men  in 
Sicily,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  hy  Gelo,  king  of  Sicily,  as 
he  was  celehrating  a  puhlic  feast,  and  his  whole  army  was 
either  slain  or  made  prisoners,  and  his  fleet  destroyed.  Mar- 
donius  now  only  remained,  to  resist  the  concentrated  forces 
of  Greece,  invincihle  by  valor,  and  now  formidable  by  num- 
bers, although  far  inferior  to  the  army  of  the  Persians.*  The 
Greeks,  commanded  by  Pausanias  and  Aristides,  pursued 
him  now  retiring  out  of  Attica  into  Boeotia.  They  came  to 
a  general  battle  near  Platsea,  in  which  Mardonius  was  kill- 
ed, and  his  army  entirely  cut  ofi^  It  is  remarkable,  that,  on 
the  same  day,  another  battle  was  fought  at  sea,  in  which  the 
Greeks  were  completely  victorious,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Persian  fleet  destroyed. 

Thus  terminated  the  greatest  expedition  found  in  the  annals 
of  liistory.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that,  had  the  Greeks 
carried  their  arms  into  Persia,  they  might,  at  that  time,  have 
subverted  the  Persian  empire. 

Xerxes,  who  deserved  the  appellation  of  ffrecU  for  little 
reason,  except  the  greatness  of  his  follies  and  vices,  employ- 
ed the  remainder  of  his  rdign  in  inglorious  wars — ^in  super- 
fltitioBs  destructive  to  learning  and  civility,  and  in  intrigues 
and  atrocities,  as  disgraceful  to  his  throne  as  injurious  to  his 
subjects. 

It  wOl  be  found  a  just  remark,  that,  as  most  nations  havf 
risen  by  industry  and  virtue,  so  they  have  fallen  by  luxury, 
indolence,  and  vice.  When  the  Persians  were  poor,  hardy, 
industrious,  brave,  and  virtuous,  they  enabled  Cyrus  to  con- 
quer and  to  govern  Asia.  But  conquest  and  dominion  ren- 
dered them  vain  and  secure ;  wealth  made  them  luxurious 
and  efleminate;  vice  made  them  weak  and  contemptible. 
They  had  no  longer  a  Cyrus  to  lead  them  to  victory ;  or,  if 
they  had,  they  were  no  longer  a  people  capable  of  rising  to 
empire  by  toil  and  discipline.  But  the  €h«eks  themselves, 
not  far  from  this  period,  began  to  feel  the  corrupting  influ- 
ence of  wealth  and  power.  Long  before  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  they  had  passed  the  meridian  of  their  power  and 
glory;  nor  could  a  hero  spring  but  from  the  wilds  of  Mace- 
don,  to  subdue  the  Persian  empire. 

The  conquest  of  Persia,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  will  be 
noticed  under  the  review  of  Grecian  history.    We  shall, 
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therefore,  close  this  brief  sunrey,  by  giaaciiig  an  eye  at  the 
state  of  the  Persian  territories,  subsequent  to  Alexander's 
conquest. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  Alexander,  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  above  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Codomanus,  subdued  Persia,  and  became 
master  o[  all  Western  Asia.  At  the  death  of  Alexander,  his 
extensive  dominions  were  divided  among  the  chief  generals 
of  bis  army.  Babylon,  together  with  Media  and  Persia,  fell 
to  Seleucus. 

The  Seleucidae,  or  kings  of  Syria,  held,  for  .a  few  years, 
the  empire  of  Persia.  Some  of  them  even  marched  armies 
across  the  river  Indus,  with  a  view  to  maintain  and  extend 
their  authority.  But  they  could  not  govern  what  Alexander 
could  subdue ;  they  could  not  even  stand,  where  he  could 
advance  unmolested.  Persia  soon  began  to  be  governed 
by  independent  princes.  Though  under  the  name  of  Par- 
thia,  it  was  substantially  the  same.  A  dynasty  of  kings 
commenced  with  Arsaces,  about  70  years  after  the  conquest 
of  Persia  by  Alexander,  266  years  before  Christ  The 
Arsacidae  held  the  seat  of  their  government  nearer  to 
Media,  than  to  Persia.  They  were  powerful  and  warlike 
— were  generally  more  than  a  match  for  the  kings  of  Sjrria, 
and  even  set  bounds  to  the  Roman  arms.  Mithridates,* 
called  the  Great,  was  one  of  the  most  warlike  monarchs  of 
Asia.  He  flourished  about  120  years  before  the  Christian 
era ;  and,  what  is  remarkable  of  him,  he  maintained  a  war 
with  the  Romans  40  years,  and,  according  to  Cicero's  own 
declaration,  among  the  enemies  of  Rome,  was  second  to 
none  but  Hannibal.  He  was  defeated  by  Pompey,  on  the 
plains  of  Pharsalia ;  where  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  fate  of 
Europe  and  Asia  has  been  decided  three  times,  by  three 
great  and  memorable  battles ;  by  Pompey  and  Mithridates, 
Pompey  and  Cesar,  Tamerlane  and  Bajazetf  Although 
Pompey  triumphed  over  Mithridates,  yet  the  Parthians  sur- 
vived, and  were  powerful  even  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
The  Parthian  kings  of  the  djnaasty  of  Arsaces  were  still  pow- 
erful, when  the  Romans  began  to  decline.  While  the  wretch- 
ed and  effeminate  Heliogabalus  reigned  in  Rome,  about  223 
years  after  Christ,  Artabanes,  the  thirty-second  king  of  the 
Arsacidae,  was  deposed  by  Artaxerxes,  in  whom,  it  is  said, 

*  This  Mithridates  was  king  of  Pontias,  and  not  of  Parthia.— fid. 
t  Tamerlane  defeated  Bajazet  near  Ancona,  in  Asia  Minor,  at  a  con* 
sidexable  distance  &om  Pharsalia. — Ed. 
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the  suvcient  Persian  monarchy  was  restored.  The  Persians, 
properly  speaking,  then  flourished ;  having,  like  a  phoenix, 
risen  from  the  ashes  of  the  ancient  empire ;  and  the  names 
of  Sapor,  Hormisdas,  and  Chbsroes,  make  a  figure  in  history, 
and  were  famous  in  their  times,  while  the  Roman  empire 
was  in  its  decline,  and  after  its  overthrow  by  the  Goths 
and  Vandals.  The  dynasty  of  Artaxerxes  flourished  about 
400  years,  under  twenty-five  kings,  until  Jesdegirdes,  in  the 
year  of  Christ  632,  was  deposed  and  slain  by  the  followers 
of  Mahomet.  They  held  the  government  of  that  country 
till  conquered  by  Tamerlane,  the  great  cham  of  Tartary,  in 
1396.  Since  that  time  the  Persians  have  had  various  mas- 
ters, and  some  very  bad  ones,  and  have  undergone  numerous 
revolutions.  We  have  seen  little  of  the  Pf .tsian  history  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages.  From  all  we  can  learn,  they  must 
huve  fared  better  tihan  the  Roman  empire ;  and,  if  we  except 
China,  no  nation  has  stood  its  ground,  through  all  ages,  bet- 
ter than  Persia. 

The  Persians  probably  es^erienced  then*  ultunate  point 
of  depression  before  the  Christian  era ;  they  certainly  were 
powerful  when  Rome  fell ;  and,  though  conquered  by  Ma- 
homet's followers,  and  by  Tamerlane,  they  have  been  able 
to  resist  some  of  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  nations  of 
modem  times,  the  Turks  and  Russians 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ANCIENT     GREECE,    FROM     THE     EARLIEST     TTMES|    TO     THS 

LEGISLATION   OF   LYCURGUS. 

To  unite  perspicuity  with  brevity,  in  drawing  the  great 
line  of  Grecian  history,  vdll  be  difficult;  especially,  if  we 
regard  separately  the  states  and  colonies,  the  traditional 
history  of  each,  fiieir  high  antiquity,  and  their  various  alli- 
ances, wars,  and  revolutions.  The  history  of  this  wonderful 
people  is  better  known  than  that  of  those  who  went  before 
them,  and  is  surely  of  much  greater  importance.  To  their 
surprising  genius,  the  world  is  indebted,  in  a  measure, 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  poetry,  and  oratory,  and  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  necessary  to   ^e    perfection  of  those  branches. 
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they  stand  unrivalled.  We  may  say  of  them,  they  inyentedy 
improved,  and  perfected.  They  so  far  perfected,  that  they 
have  never  been  excelled. 

The  territories  of  ancient  Greece  seem  to  have  possessed 
every  advantage  which  situation,  soil,  and  climate  can  give 
a  nation.  Comprehending  a  great  part  of  what  is  now 
called  Turkey  in  Europe,  they  were  skirted  northwardly 
by  Grerman  and  Scythian  nations ;  eastwardly  lay  the  BlacK 
Sea,  the  strait  of  Bosphorus,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Ar 
chipelago;  southwardly  their  country  was  washed  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  west  by  the  Adriatic  or  Gulf  of  Venice. 
A  narrow  sea  separated  them  eastwardly  from  the  shores  of 
Lesser  Asia,  where  Troy  once  flourished ;  which,  together* 
with  many  rich  provinces,  became  Grecian  colonies.  Their 
climate,  which  was  anciently  somewhat  more  cool  than  it  is 
now,  was  salubrious ;  their  sky,  generally  serene ;  their  air, 
pure ;  and  their  soil,  fruitful.  Their  lofty  mountains  and 
Tugged  hills,  the  variety  in  the'^  face  of  their  country,  the 
abundance  and  purity  of  their  springs  and  rivulets,  and  all  in 
a  climate  and  soil  so  fine  and  genial,  formed  an  inmiense  va^ 
riety  of  wild  and  charming  prospects,  in  which  sublimity  and 
beauty  were  united. 

No  country  was  ever  better  calculated  to  promote  and 
reward  industry,  to  foster  genius,  to  fire  imagination,  or  to 
rouse  the  mind  to  exertion.  The  proximity  of  seas,  and  a 
variety  of  excellent  harbojs,  early  prompted  the  Greeks  to 
a  spirit  of  naval  enterprise,  and  enabled  them  to  realize  the 
benefits  of  extensive  commerce,  wealth,  knowledge,  and 
politeness. 

The  country  of  ancient  Greece  was  inhabited  more  than 
eighteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  but  for  a  thou- 
sand years  of  that  period,  its  history  is  not  only  traditional, 
but  fabulous,  and,  for  the  most  part,  utterly  incredible.  The 
Grecian  fables  and  traditions,  brought  down  from  the  heroic 
age,  far  excel  every  thing  else  of  the  kind.  Nothing,  indeed, 
can  be  more  absurd,  -false,  and  ridiculous,  than  most  of  them 
are ;  yet  the  glowing  imagination  of  the  Greeks  has  render- 
ed them  an  interesting  part  of  Grecian  literature  to  the  clas- 
sical scholar.  But,  as  die  relation  of  them  would  not  consist 
with  the  brevity  of  this  work,  so  neither  would  it  increase  its 
utility.  Indeed,  as  this  historical  sketch  is  designed  to  fol- 
low ihe  course  of  empire,  our  work  would  hardly  strike  into 
the  history  of  Greece,  tiU  near  the  conquest  of  Persia  by 
Alexander. 
4* 
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The  commonwealth  of  Athens,  so  renowned  for  military 
achievements,  and  so  illustrious  for  improvement  in  the 
liheral  arts  and  sciences,  was  founded  by  Cecrops,  about 
1450  years  before  Christ.  Near  the  same  time,  Cadmus, 
the  Phoenician,  introduced  alphabetic  writing  into  Greece, 
and  founded  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  Danaus  also  founded 
Argos ;  and  Pelops,  a  Phrygian,  whose  descendants,  inter- 
mariying  with  those  of  Tyndarus,  king  of  Lacedemon  or 
Sparta,  acquired  to  that  family  the  ascendency,  for  many 
centuries,  in  the  peninsula  of  Greece.  Cecrops  and  Danaus 
were  emigrants  from  Egypt ;  Cadmus  was  from  Phoenicia, 
and  Pelops  from  Phrygia;  so  that  the  four  most  ancient 
and  powerful  cities  of  Greece,  viz.  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes, 
and  Aigos,  were  foifiided  and  for  a  long  time  governed  by 
dynasties  of  foreign  princes.  Their  names,  exploits,  and 
misfortunes,  are  immortalized  by  the  sublime  genius  of 
Homer.  Not  far  from  this  period,  Deucalion  reigned  in 
Thessaly.  From  the  name  of  his  son  Hellen,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  called  Hellenes ; 
and  from  Dorus,  Eolus,  and  Ion,  some  of  his  more  remote 
descendants,  they  were  distinguished  into  Dorians,  Eolians, 
and  lonians. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Cecrops,  Danaus,  Cadmus,  and  other 
adventurers  in  Greece,  its  inhabitants  were  savage,  barba- 
rous and  unconnected ;  living  entirely  in  a  state  of  nature,* 
without  laws,  civilization,  or  any  forms  of  social  order. 
But  those  enterprising  chiefs,  coming  from  more  enlight- 
ened regions,  and  bringing  with  them  the  rudiments  of 
science,  were  able,  by  policy  or  by  arms,  to  establish  their 
authority  among  those  rude  tribes  and  savage  clans.  They 
collected  them  together,  built  cities,  and  founded  many  use- 
ful institutions,  tending  to  ameliorate  their  barbarous  state. 
But  if  these  adventurers  found  it  difficult  to  reduce  those 
tribes  into  a  well  regulated  state  of  society,  under  the  mild 
influence  of  laws,  it  was  still  more  difficult  to  defend  them 
from  the  incursions  of  the  more  vdld  and  ferocious  ""tribes 
bordering  upon  them.  They  were  fierce  and  warlike ;  knew 
little  of  agriculture ;  roved  from  place  to  place,  and  subsisted 
by  rapine  and  plunder. 

Two  circumstances  in  those  times  greatly  quickened  the 

*  If  by  a  state  of  nature  is  meant  a  state  agreeable  to  the  light  of 
naiui^y  or  natural  reason,  it  is  by  no  means  a  savage  state ;  which 
reason  abhors.  If  It  means  a  state,  in  which  children  receive  no  edvf 
cation  from  those  around  them,  there  is  certainly  no  such  state. — Ed. 
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progress  of  the  Greeks  in  various  useful  arts ;  the  discoveij 
of  &e  use  of  iron,  and  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of 
alphabetic  writing.  The  former  enabled  them  to  conslruct 
instruments  of  agriculture  and  commerce ;  and  the  latter,  to 
diffuse  and  improve  the  general  means  of  knowledge.  Yet 
the  advantages  arising  from  alphabetic  writing,  were  far  less 
rapid  in  those  times  than  one  would  imagine,  since,  accords 
ing  to  Herodotus,  a  system  of  written  laws  was  not  promul- 
gated in  Greece,  till  about  the  sixth  century  before  the 
Christian  era — a  circumstance  truly  surprising,  considering 
the  progress  of  the  Greeks  in  the  science  of  government,  at 
a  much  es^lier  period,  and  the  strength  and  quickness  of 
their  inventive  powers. 

The  ancient  Greeks  have  the  honor  oMexhibiting  to  the 
world  the  first  example  of  a  political  confederation,  found- 
ed in  reason,  and  matured  upon  principles,  whose  strength 
aad  excellence  gave^  permanency  to  the  institution,  as  well 
as  to  the  several  states  and  governments  existing  under  its 
influence.     The  country  of  Thessaly  had  been  governed  by 
Deucalion ;  and  his  descendants,  as  already  noticed,  found- 
ed the  Dorians,  Eolians  and  lonians.     This  country  lay  far 
north  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  and  was  continually  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  the  warlike  savages  on  Iheir  borders. 
To  provide  more  efiectual  means  of  defence  against  these 
dangerous  irruptions,  the  leaders  of  several  tribes  or  states 
entered  into  a  confederacy  for  mutual    defence.      Theii 
place  of  meeting,  which  was  semi-annual,  was  Thermopylae, 
a  place  rendered  ever  famous  by  the  unparalleled  bravery 
of  Leonidas.     The  king  of  Thermopylae,  at  that  time,  was 
Amphictyon.      Hence  they  were  called  the  Amphictyonic 
councO.     This  combination,  while  it  did  not  interfere  essen- 
tially with  the  independence  of  the  several  states,  served 
as  a  grand  political  centre,  combining  the  energies,  uniting 
the  policy,  and  harmonizing  the  movements  of  the  whole. 
By  means  of  this,  the  Greeks  were,  at  length,  formed  into 
one  grand  confederate  republic;  for,  although  it  originated 
without  the  peninsula,  by  modem  geographers  called  the 
Morea,  its  advantages  were  soon  perceived ;  and  the  central 
states  of  Peloponnesus,  the  Spartans  and  Argives,  became 
members  of  it ;  and  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
before  Christ,  most  of  the  states  of  Greece  followed  their 
example. 

The  members  of  the  Amphictyonic  league,  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  were  fully  employed  in  regulatbg  their  own 
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govemmentSy  and  repelling  the  invasions  of  their  hostile 
neighbors.  But.  at  length,  the  restless  and  active  spirit  of  a 
warlike  people  began  to  extend  its  vievp^s  to  conquest,  and 
its  desires  were  expanded  with  a  thirst  of  glory.  About  1260 
years  before  Christ,  took  place  the  celebrated  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts,  headed  by  Jason,  a  Thessalian  chieftain, 
and  by  the  fathers  of  the  celebrated  warriors,  who  shone  in 
the  siege  of  Troy.  But,  passing  over  this,  as  also  over  the 
exploits  of  Theseus  and  other  warriors  of  that  heroic  age, 
we  shall,  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  juvenile  reader,  be  a  little 
more  particular  in  relating  some  of  the  leading  circumstances 
of  the  Trojan  war. 

Previously  to  the  commencement  of  this  war,  the  Greeks 
had  made  consid^ble  progress  in  the  arts,  both  of  war  and 
peace.  Their  savage  manners  were  softened ;  their  internal 
policy  was  regulated  by  the  maxims  of  justice.  In  their 
manners,  customs,  and  religion,  they  were  similar ;  and  their 
united  counsels  gave  wisdom,  energy,  and  despatch  to  their 
movements.  Seven  independent  states  occupied,  at  this 
time,  the  peninsula  of  Greece,  although  it  was  but  200  miles 
long,  and  140  in  breadth.  These  were  Messenia,  Elis,  Ar- 
cadia, Corinth,  Achaia,  Argos,  and  the  powerful  kingdom  of 
Sparta.  The  Grecian  territories  without  the  peninsula  were 
more  extensive,  being  260  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  150 
from  north  to  south ;  comprehending  Thessaly,  Attica,  ^tolia, 
and  sundry  other  provinces. 

The  kingdom  of  Troy  lay  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Hellespont,  the  southern  coast  of  the  Propontis,  compre- 
hending the  territories  of  the  Lesser  Phrygia.  The  Trojans 
were  of  Grecian  extraction.  Their  empire  was  foundecl  by 
Dardanus,  about  200  years  before  this  period.  Hence,  they 
are  called  Dardans ;  and  their  country  Dardania.  Erictho- 
nius,  the  son  of  Dardanus,  was  succeeded  by  Tros.  Hence, 
they  were  called  Trojans.  The  son  of  Tros  was  Ilus,  from 
whom  Troy  was  named  Ilion.  Ilus  was  succeeded  by  La- 
omedon,  and  he,  by  his  son  Priam.  Priam,  after  a  long  and 
prosperous  reign,  was  destined  to  see  the  ruin  of  his  kingdom, 
and  the  extirpation  of  his  race,  and  to  fall  by  the  victorious 
8word  of  the  Greeks. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  a  hereditary  enmity  had  sub- 
sisted between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  Paris,  the  son  of 
Priam,  the  most  beautiful  man  of  his  time,  having  been 
allured  by  the  fame  of  Helen,  the  queen  of  Sparta,  went 
over  into  Greece,  and  visited  the  Spartan  court    Helen  is 
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eelebrated  by  the  poets,  as  possessing  every  personal  cbarm 
in  its  highest  perfection,  and  as  the  most  perfect  beauty  of 
ancient  times.  Her  susceptible  heart  was  too  easily  capti- 
vated by  the  artful  address  and  polished  manners  of  the 
perfidious  Paris.  She  listened  to  his  insinuations,  and,  lost 
to  a  sense  of  honor  and  duty,  she  made  her  escape  with 
him,  and  took  refuge  amidst  the  towers  of  Troy.  The  king 
of  Sparta,  stung  with  the  treachery  of  his  beauteous  queen, 
whom  he  adored,  and  enraged  at  the  baseness  and  perfidy 
of  the  Trojan  prince,' to  whom  he  had  shown  all  the  rights  of 
hospitality,  loudly  complained  of  the  injury,  and  appealed  to 
the  justice  of  his  countrymen.  Hi^  brother  Agamemnon, 
tbe  most  powerful  prince  of  Greece,  seconded  his  complaints, 
and  used  his  influence  and  authori^  to  royse  the  resentment 
of  the  whole  extensive  confederation.  He  succeeded.  The 
princes  and  people  of  Greece,  no  less  wounded  in  their  pride, 
than  stung  with  a  sense  of  the  atrocious  villany,  determined 
to  extinguish  the  flames  of  their  resentment  in  the  blood  of 
Priam  and  his  people,  who  refused  to  restore  the  iUustrious 
fugitive. 

We  shall  not  detail  the  particulars  of  this  war.  Those 
Eor  i?vbom  this  work  is  designed,  will  find  them  at  length  in 
their  proper  place,  in  the  course  of  reading.  It  shall  suffice 
to  say,  that  a  powerful  army  was  sent  to  wage  war  with  the 
Trojans ;  but  the  enterprise  was  found  to  be  attended  with 
unforeseen  difficulties.  The  Trojans  were  a  brave  and  gal- 
lant people,  of  considerable  resources,  and  very  great  courage. 
Hector,  the  son  of  Priam,  equalled  only  by  Achilles,  com- 
manded the  Trojans,  and  often  disputed  the  field  of  victory, 
with  invincible  bravery,  and  various  success;  and  when, 
alter  the  death  of  Hector,  the  Trojans  could  no  longer  keep 
the  field,  the  city  of  Troy  was  defended  by  lofty  towers  and 
impregnable  walls. 

Homer  is  the  chief  and  almost  the  only  authority  on  the 
Trojan  war,  which,  if  it  ever  existed,  woidd  have  been  lost 
in  oblivion,  but  for  his  pen.  Among  other  things  in  praise 
of  Homer,  strength  and  sublimity  of  genius  must  certainly 
be  ranked  ;  but  amiableness  of  character  cannot  be  reckon 
ed,  nor  yet  the  fair,  impartial  openness  of  the  historian. 
His  partiality  is  often  so  glaring,  as  to  involve  him  in  .gross 
absurdities.  While  he  seems  impatient  and  loath  to  allow 
the  Trojans  any  military  merit,  and  is  ever  disposed  to 
tecose  them  of  meanness  and  the  basest  cowanlice,  he 
enrols  ihe  Grecian  heroes  with  gdds,  because  they  could 
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conquer  them.  The  honor  of  the  conqueror  is  commonly 
measured  hy  the  greatness  and  potency  of  the  enemy  he 
conquers.  Homer  certainly  loses  sight  of  this  principle, 
and  especially  in  the  character  of  Hector,  who,  in  his  last 
encounter  with  Achilles,  is  compelled,  by  the  merciless  par 
tiality  of  the  poet,  to  act  a  more  pitiful,  cowardly  part,  than 
we  should  have  reason  to  look  for  in  the  conduct  of  the 
meanest  soldier  in  a  modem  army.  Instead  of  fighting 
Achilles,  like  a  man,  he  is  made  to  turn  on  his  heels,  and 
run  in  a  cowardly  manner.  The  mighty  Trojan,  at  length 
run  down,  like  a  sheep  pursued  by  a  wolf,  is  quietly  butch* 
cred. 

The  fortune  of  Greece  prevailed ;  not,  however,  by  arms, 
but  by  stratagem.  The  Greeks,  worn  out  by  a  war  of  ten 
years,  determined  to  risk  their  hopes  on  one  desperate 
effort,  which,  if  successful,  would  end  the  war  in  victory; 
if  not,  would  exterminate  all  hope  of  conquest,  for  the 
present,  if  not  for  ever.  They  made  preparations  for  re- 
turning home,  embarked  in  their  ships,  and  set  sail;  but 
they  left  near  the  city  a  wooden  horse  of  vast  size,  in 
which  was  enclosed  a  band  of  their  bravest  heroes.  This 
iipage  they  pretended  as  an  offering  to  the  goddess  Minerva, 
to  be  placed  in  the  Trojan  citadel.  To  give  effect  to  this 
stratagem,  Sinon  is  despatched  over  to  the  Trojans,  with  an 
artful  and  fictitious  story,  pretending  he  had  made  his  escape 
from  the  Greeks.  The  superstition  of  the  times  gave  them 
complete  success.  The  whim  struck  the  Trojans  favorably. 
They  laid  open  their  walls,  and,  by  various  means,  drag- 
ged the  baneful  monster,  pregnant  with  destruction,  into  the 
city. 

That  night  was  spent  in  festivijy  through  Troy.  Every 
guard  was  withdrawn ;  all  threw  aside  their  arms ;  and, 
dissolved  in  wine,  amusement,  pleasure,  and  repose,  gave 
full  effect  to  the  hazardous  enterprise  of  the  hardy  Greeks. 
The  fleet,  in  the  night  time,  drew  back  to  the  shore ;  the 
men  landed,  and  approached  the  city;  the  heroes  in  the 
wooden  horse  sallied  forth,  killed  what  few  they  met,  opened 
the  city-gates,  and  the  Greeks  entered.  The  night,  which 
was  begun  in  feasting  and  carousal,  ended  in  conflagration 
and  blood.  The  various  parts  of  this  daring  plan,  liable  to 
great  uncertainties  and  embarrassments,  were  concentrated 
and  made  effectual  by  the  signal  of  a  torch  shown  from  a 
conspicuous  tower  by  Helen  herself,  the  perfidious  beauty^ 
who  had  caused  the  war. 
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This  story,  ts  to  its  leading  parts,  is  probably  founded  in 
fact :  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  it  does  the  highest  honor  to 
the  genius  of  the  poet,  by  whom  it  is  rekUedj  if  true,  or  ti»- 
vented^  if  fabxdons. 

JN'ever  was  national  vengeance  more  exemplary,  or  rain 
more  complete.  The  destruction  of  Troy  took  place  1184 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  This  fall  of  the  TVojan  em- 
pire was  final.  Independence  and  sovereignty  never  return- 
ed to  those  delightful  shores;  nor  has  that  country  since 
made  any  figure  in  history.  It  continued  to  be  possessed 
and  colonized  by  the  Greeks,  while  they  flourished,  and  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  and  revolutions  of  the  great  empires. 

If  the  charms  of  Helen  proved  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
yet  the  Greeks  themselves,  though  they  were  able  to  punish 
her  seducer^  had  little  reason  to  boast  of  their  conquest,  oi 
glory  in  their  revenge.  On  their  return,  their  fleets  were 
dispersed,  and  many  of  their  ships  wrecked  on  dangerous 
coasts.  Some  of  them  wandered  through  long  voyages,  and 
settled  in  foreign  parts.  Some  became  pirates,  and  infested 
the  seas  witb  formidable  depredations.  A  few,  and  but  a  few, 
returned  to  their  homes,  where  fortunes  equally  disastrous 
followed  them.  Their  absence,  for  a  course  of  years,  had 
quite  altered  the  scene  of  things ;  as  it  had  opened  the  way 
to  conspiracies,  usurpations,  and  exterminating  revolutions. 
Their  vacant  thrones  had  been  filled  by  usurpers ;  and  their 
dominions,  left  defenceless,  had  fallen  a  prey  to  every  ra- 
pacious plunderer.  The  states  of  Greece,  which,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Trojan  war,  were  rising  fast  to  prosperity, 
power,  and  happiness,  were  overwhelmed  with  calamities, 
and  seemed  returning  rapidly  to  savage  barbarity. 

The  institution  of  the  Olympic  games,  their  nature,  and 
important  influence  on  society,  together  with  the  charac- 
ter, laws,  and  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  next  meet  the  eye, 
in  tncmg  the  great  line  of  Grecian  history.  But  these 
events  are  too  far  distant  in  the  region  of  uncertainty, 
where  real  historical  light  holds  a  doubtful  reign  with  fable 
and  fiction,  to  merit  an  extended  place  in  these  sketches ; 
and,  were  they  differently  situated,  they  would  lead  us  into 
details  far  too  minute  and  extensive  for  a  work  of  this 
nature. 

Not  to  seem,  however,  utterly  to  neglect  a  matter  so  ex^ 
tensive  in  its  influence,  and  so  lasting  in  its  consequences  to 
Greece,  as  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus,  we  shall  close  this 
diittpter  widi  a  general  view  of  the  character  and  instituUonB 
of  that  great  man. 
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We  have  already  seen  the  deplorable  state  of  Greece 
after  the  Trojan  war.  It  will  be  proper  to  remark  here, 
that  the  tumults,  revolutions,  and  calamitous  events  of  those 
times,  no  less  encouraged  the  savage  enterprises  of  banditti, 
robbers,  and  pirates,  than  they  roused  the  genius  and  talents 
of  men  of  great  and  virtuous  minds.  In  the  midst  of  these 
convulsions,  the  Delphian  Oracle  had  ordered  a  general 
armistice^  and  that  certain  games  should  be  revived,  or  more 
properly  formed  into  a  regular  and  permanent  institution. 
The  lively  and  flexible  genius  of  the  Greeks,  ambitious, 
fond  of  amusement,  of  competition,  of  pomp  and  glory, 
was  animated  with  tiie  proposal.  All  thoughts  of  hostility 
were  immediately  laid  aside  in  the  general  preparation 
for  this  splendid  festival,  which  was  to  last  ^ye  days,  and 
to  be  begun  and  ended  in  the  worship  of  Olympian  Jove. 
The  most  important  of  the  Olympic  games  were,  wrestling, 
boxing,  pancratium,  coit,  foot  race,  horse  race,  and  chaiio^ 
race.  Of  these,  the  pancratium,  which  united  boxing  and 
wrestiing,  was  the  most  dangerous  and  terrible,  and  the 
chariot  race  by  -far  the  most  honorable  of  all.  Iphitus, 
prince  of  Elis,  seconded  by  the  countenance  and  advice  oi 
Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  law-giver,  was  the  second  foander 
of  this  noble  institution.  A  large  and  beautiful  plain  near 
Olympia,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  was  chosen  for  the  purpose. 
Here  a  gymnasium  was  erected;  and  all  the  plain  was 
adorned  with  gardens,  porticoes,  columns,  and  arches,  to 
render  the  scene  as  delightful  and  grand  as  possible.  In  a 
word,  these  games  were  frequented  by  an  assemblage  of 
nations;  and  to  be  a  conqueror  here  inflamed  the  ambi- 
tion of  mankind  more  than  the  honors  of  war  or  govern- 
ment 

Lycurgus,  moved  by  the  miseries  of  his  countrymen,  and  in- 
duced to  hope  success  from  his  knowledge  of  their  genius 
and  character,  formed  the  grand  design  of  reducing 
gg^     them  to  order,  under  a  new  form  of  government,  and 
a  new  code  of  laws ;  the  objects  of  which  seem  to 
have  been,  to  promote  civil  liberty  and  justice,  public  and  per- 
sonal safety,  and  military  glory. 

After  regulating  the  various  powers  of  government  is 
reference  to  those  important  objects,  he  proceeded  to  in- 
troduce an  agrarian  law,  causing  an  equal  division  of  lands 
among  the  people.  He  abolished  the  currency  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  allowed  no  money  to  be  used  but  iron.  He  pro- 
hibited every  article  of  luxury,  greatiy  improved  the  Spar" 
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tan  sddierj  and  mode  of  fighting,  and  raised  die  Spartan 
commonwealth  to  the  highest  eminence  of  military  fame. 
But  the  spirit  of  his  laws,  and  maxims  of  his  government, 
resembled  more  the  severity  of  military  discipline,  than 
the  mild  and  gentle  wisdom  of  civil  poUcy ;  and,  allowing 
them  their  utmost  merit,  they  tended  rather  to  convert  a 
being  of  tender  sensibilities  and  fine  and  noble  affections  into 
a  cold,  unlovely  machine  of  reason,  apathy,  and  stem  justice. 
But  the  Greeks,  in  those  times,  would  have  rejected  a  plan, 
divested  of  ail  the  errors  to  be  found  in  that  of  Lycnrgus. 
It  is  impossible  to  civilize  a  nation  at  once ;  and,  indeed,  the 
laws  of  Lycnrgus,  considering  the  time  when  they  were 
formed,  and  the  effects  they  produced  on  society,  can  be  re- 
garded in  no  other  light,  Ihan  as  an  astonishing  display  ci 
wisdom,  energy,  and  virtue. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ANCIENT     GRSECS,    FROM    THE    LEGISLATION    OF    LTCURGVS, 
TILL   THE   ISSUE   OF   THE   PERSIAN    INVASION. 

Whoever  surveys  the  Grecian  history  will  immedi- 
ately perceive  the  inequality  of  the  states,  of  which  their 
grand  confederacy  was  composed.  Some  of  them  were 
large  and  powerful;  others  were  small,  and  perpetually 
exposed  to  injustice  and  insult  from  their  haughty  neigh- 
bors. The  Lacedemonians  first,  then  the  Athenians,  and 
at  last  the  Thebans,  were  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy ; 
directed  their  counsels ;  led  their  armies ;  often  drew  them 
into  wars ;  indeed,  conquered  and  enslaved  some  of  them ; 
and  perpetually  aimed  at  directing  the  b^lm  in  all  public 
concerns. 

Ambition  is  natural  to  man;  nor  does  it  ever  appear 
more  evident,  or  more  odious,  than  in  the  conduct  of  the 
popular  leaders  of  democratic  confederacies.  They  che^v- 
ish  what  they  disclaim,  and  are,  in  all  respects,  what 
they  would  be  thought  not  to  be.  The  artful  demagogue 
has  substantial  reasons  for  preferring  democracy  to  mon- 
archy. In  the  latter,  he  has  no  hopes ;  in  the  fqrmer,  expe^ 
rience  suggests  to  him,  that  the  more  noisy  he  is  for  liberty, 
the  more  certainly  he  shall  enjoy  all  the  sweets  of  power ; 
9nd  he  well  knows,  that  the  more  he  flatters  his  blind 
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ideyotees,  the  more  certainly  will  they  suffer  their  eyes  to 
be  closely  yeUed,  and  the  more  implicitly  will  they  obey 
bis  mandates. 

Among  the  ancient  histories,*  none  are  so  important,  or 
contain  such  useful  instruction,  as  that  of  Greece.  There  the 
ambition,  the  haughtiness,  the  injustice  of  large  states,  and 
the  inconveniences,  depressions,  and  final  subjugation  of 
small  ones,  afford  a  solemn  warning  to  our  own  free  and 
happy  country.  In  the  present  chapter,  we  shall  take  a  brief 
survey  of  the  Grecian  history,  from  the  times  of  Lycurgus, 
till  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of  Platsea,  and  <^ 
the  issue  of  the  Persian  invasion. 

Neither  -die  benign  influence  of  the  Olympic  games,  of 

the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  nor  the  Amphictyonic  council,  could 

preserve  them  from  the  rage  of  civil  war.     The  power 

and  ambition  of  the  Lacedemonians,  soon  drew  on  them 

the  jealousy  of  their  sister  states.     A  quarrel  breaking  out 

between  them  and  the  Messenians,  a  rich  and  popu- 

743       ^^^^  province,  lying  on  the  south-western  shores  of 

the  Peloponnesus,  a  long  and  desolating  war  ensued. 

Both  parties  were  exasperated  by  a  series  of  injuries ;  and  it 

became  at  length,  on  both  sides,  a  war  of  passion,  as  well  as 

of  interest,  and  of  extermination,  as  well  as  of  conquest. 

The  Lacedemonians  fought  for  interest,  revenge,  and  glory ; 

the  Messenians,  over  and  above  all  these,  had  still  more 

powerful  motives ;   they  fought  for  independence,  life,  and 

fortune. 

Though  fortune  seemed  early  to  incline  to  the  Spartan 
cause,  as  they  were  evidently  an  overmatch  for  their  adver- 
saries, yet  no  advants^e  was  gained,  but  by  the  greatest  ef- 
forts, nor  maintained,  but  by  the  utmost  vigilance.  The 
•ground  was  always  disputed  with  the  fiercest  conflict ;  and 
every  victory  was  dearly  bought  At  length,  however, 
overpowered  by  the  steady  vigor  and  discipline  of  the  Spar- 
tan armies,  the  Messenians  were  driven  from  the  field,  and 
besieged  in  their  capital,  Ithome,  which,  after  a  brave  re- 
sistance, was  forced  by  famine  to  surrender. 

The  wretched  Messenians,  who  escaped  the  sword,  went 
into  voluntary  exile,  or  became  slaves ;  and  their  vduable 
territories  were  quietly  possessed  by  their  haughty  con- 
querors.    The  Lacedemonians,   having  now  glutted  their 

*  The  author  would  doubtless  be  understood  to  mean  unili0pire4 
|listori«i-^^d. 
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Tengeance,  and  eBriched  their  treasures  hj  the  spoUs  of  % 
sister  state,  enjoyed  repose  for  thirty  years. 

How  difScult  it  is  to  conquer  a  nation  of  freemen ;  to  re- 
press the  energies,  and  crush  the  spirit  of  a  people  deter* 
mined  to  be  free  !  After  groaning  in  servitude,  and  feeling 
the  iron  grasp  of  oppression  thirty  years,  the  Messeniftns  re- 
volted, shook  off  liie  yoke,  and  were  able  to  maintain  a  war 
still  more  formidable,  and  by  far  more  doubtful  and  threat- 
ening on  the  side  of  Sparta.  They  had  previously  drawn 
into  their  alliance  the  Argives  and  Arcadians,  who  promised 
them  the  most  effectual  aid  they  could  give. 

They  were  commanded  by  Aristomenes,  a  general  whose 
wisdom  and  temperance  could  only  be  equalled  by  his  in- 
trepid bravery.  But  we  cannot  descend  to  particulars. 
The  dispute  was  long  and  bloody,  seeming  often  to  threaten 
the  existence  of  the  Spartan  commonwealth ;  but  fortune  at 
last  declared  a  second  time  against  the  unha^y  Messenians. 
The  steady  discipline,  and  invincible  courage,  and  great  re- 
sources of  Lacedemon  prevailed ;  and  the  Messenians,  borne 
down  by  inevitable  destiny,  forsook  the  field,  dispersed, 
abandoned  their  ancient  abodes,  and  sought  refuge  in  foreign 
countries,  where  a  brave  and  enterprising  spirit  obtained 
for  nasBy  of  them  an  honorable  settlement  Their  brave 
and  generous  leader,  Aristomenes,  after  a  course  of  adven- 
tures, ended  his  life  at  Sardis.  '^  Other  generals,"  says  Dr. 
Gillies,  ^'  have  defended  their  country  with  better  success, 
but  none  with  greater  glory;  other  characters  are  more 
(iilly  delineated  in  ancient  history,  but  none  are  inore  de- 
serving of  immortal  i^une."  The  conquest  of  Messenia, 
by  the  Spartans,  took  place  about  670  years  before  the 
Christian  era. 

From  this  period  to  the  defeat  of  Cresus,  king  of  Lydia, 
by  Cyrus,  as  related  in  a  former  chapter,  comprehending 
about  120  years,  a  series  of  events  arose,  of  high  importance 
to  the  Greeks;  and  in  which  vast  accessions  of  light  are 
thrown  over  the  histories  of  Europe  and  Asia,  During  this 
period  the  Assyrian  monarchy  became  extinct;  the  Persian 
arose  to  the  empire  of  Asia ;  and  the  Jewish  monarchy,  hav- 
ing been  overthrown,  had  experienced  a  depression  and  cap- 
tivity of  seventy  years. 

The  forms  of  government  in  Greece  had,  some  time 
previously  to  this,  been  changed;  and  their  monarchies, 
or  rather  tyrannies,  had  given  place  to  democratic  repub- 
lics.   The  human  mind,  seemingly  slow  in  the  progress  of 
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discovery,  yet  rapid  in  the  improvemeiat  of  discoyeries, 
when  made,  or  of  hints  leading  to  them,  seemed,  first 
among  the  Greeks,  and  not  far  from  this  period,  to  acquire 
just  views  of  its  own  natural  and  inherent  rights.  As  meD 
are  nearly  of  equal  size  and  strength  of  body ;  as  there  is  a 
general  similarity  in  their  mental  endowments  ;  as  they  are 
actuated  by  like  desires  and  aversions,  pains  and  pleasures ; 
so  they  are  naturally  entitled  to  equal  rights,  privileges,  and 
enjoyments. 

The  consideration,  that  the  monarch's  power  exists  only 
by  the  consent  of  his  subjects,  induced  die  Greeks,  when 
they  saw  that  power  abused,  to  withdraw  from  it  their  sup- 
port Pursuing  the  same  course  of  thinking,  they  were  able, 
at  last,  to  project  various  forms  of  government,  resembling 
each  other  as  to  the  origin,  the  distribution,  and  the  end  of 
supreme  power.  As  they  saw  clearly,  that  all  power,  in  its 
first  principle,  was  in  the  people,  and  that  it  should  only  be 
exercised  for  the  good  of  the  community,  they  contrived  to 
distribute  it  among  various  persons,  who  should  act  by  dele- 
gation, as  servants  of  the  public,  and  who  should  be  respon- 
sible to  the  public  for  their  conduct.  This  may  be  called  a 
government  of  checks. 

The  wars,  carried  on  during  this  period,  by  the  states  of 
Greece,  can  by  no  means  have  a  place  in  this  compend ; 
for,  although  the  ambitious,  restless,  and  enterprising  Greeks 
were  continually  agitated  by  feuds  and  quarrels,  arising 
from  their  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  hoih  in  the  grand 
council  of  Amphictyons,  and  in  the  several  states,  yet  they 
were  engaged  in  no  wars  of  considerable  moment.  The 
sacred  war  (so  called)  became  interesting  and  important,  as 
it  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  the  famous  Pythian 
games. 

The  conmionwealth  of  Crissa,  a  small  state,  lay  near 
the  famous  temple  and  oracle  of  Delphi.  Although  that 
oracle  was  highly  venerated  by  all  Greece,  and  many  other 
nations,  yet  the  Crisseans,  allured  by  the  immense  treasures 
deposited  there,  as  offerings  to  the  god  of  wisdom,  feU  upon, 
took,  and  plundered  that  sacred  place.  A  thrill  of  horroi 
spread  through  all  Greece,  together  with  the  strongest 
emotions  of  anger,  grief,  indignation,  and  revenge.     The 

f promiscuous  blood  of  age  and  innocence,  and  the  vio- 
ation  of  humanity,  honor,  and  modesty,  were  forgotten 
in  the  enormous  and  dreadful  guilt  of  so  great  a  sacri- 
lege. 
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To  the  Amphictyonic  council  it  belmiged  to  prewsifte 
what  measures  should  be  taken  to  punish  this  unparalleled 
outrage.  Yet  such  were  the  dissensions,  the  political  in* 
terests,  and,  more  probably,  the  corrupting  power  of  gold, 
that  that  venerable  body  were  at  much  difficulty,  before 
they  could  resolve  on  proper  measures. 

At  length,  however,  they  were  roused  by  the  eloquence 
and  authority  of  Solon,  one  of  the  Athenian  representatives, 
to  punish  this  crime  against  religion  and  mankind.  But  in- 
decision in  their  councils  rendered  their  proceedings  slow ; 
nor  was  it  till  after  considerable  time  was  spent,  that  the 
Crisseans  were  besieged  in  their  capital,  and  ultimately  de* 
stroyed,  their  cities  demolished,  and  their  soil  condemned 
to  perpetual  sterility. 

In  gratitude  to  the  gods  for  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  Cris- 
sean  or  sacred  war,  the  council  of  Amphictyons  instituted 
the  Pythian  games,  which  were  celebrated  with  a  pomp 
and  splendor  little  inferior  to  the  Olympic.  The  terminar 
tion  of  this  war,  and  the  institution  of  those  celebrated 
games,  took  place  about  590  years  before  Christ,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  forty-seventh  Olympiad,  and  about  three 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

We  are  now  drawing  near  to  that  period,  in  which  Greece 
enjoyed  the  meridian  of  her  glory.  The  wisdom  of  her 
counsels  formed  a  powerful  confederacy,  equal  in  strength 
to  the  greatest  empires ;  yet,  being  divided  into  small,  inde- 
pendent governments,  the  lawless  ambition  of  individuals 
found  less  room  for  action,  while  personal  virtue  and  enter- 
prise were  more  secure  of  a  due  reward.  Greece,  having 
passed  through  a  long  and  dubious  infancy,  began  now  to 
feel  the  vigorous  bloom  of  youth,  to  display  a  determined 
character,  and  to  assume  that  commanding  attitude,  which 
never  fails  to  excite  confidence,  veneration  and  respect. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  soil,  climate,  and  general 
features  of  that  country,  which  was  to  cherish  the  first  of 
the  ancient  nations.  No  subject  is  more  wrapt  in  darkness, 
than  the  origin  of  the  ancient  languages  ;  yet  it  will  scarce- 
ly be  allowed  to  be  conjecture,  when  we  assert,  that  the 
Greek  language,  from  its  earliest  stages,  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  perfect  which  nature  ever  formed,  or  divine 
wisdom  ever  inspired.  Its  copiousness  and  strength  were 
no  less  adapted  to  the  boldest  eloquence,  than  its  variegat- 
e)d  «iid  harmonious  tones  to  every  species  of  poetry.  In 
6* 
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no  language  was  tbe  grave  and  dignified  style  of  history  and 
moral  sentiment,  the  native  spirit  and  life  of  drama,  or  the 
wit  and  pungency  of  satire,  ever  better  supported. 

All  the  natural  advantages  of  the  Greeks  seem  to  have 
been  calculated  to  expand  the  mind,  to  strengthen  all  its  fac- 
ulties, and  especially  to  elevate  and  imbolden  the  imagina- 
tion. The  country  was  well  formed  to  yield  an  easy  subsist- 
ence to  its  inhabitants  ;  their  government  to  cherish  genius, 
and  their  language  was  that  of  poetry  and  oratory. 

Soon  after  the  institution  of  the  Pythian  games,  the 
genius  of  Greece  began  to  display  its  power,  and  shoot 
forth  all  its  beauties.  The  works  of  the  immortal  Homer 
had  been  read  and  admired ;  indeed,  they  had  marked  their 
path  with  light ;  enkindling  at  once  the  hero,  the  lover,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  legislator,  wherever  they  came.  But 
now  appeared,  in  succession,  Archilochus,  Terpander, 
Sappho,  Simonides,  Alcaeus,  Stersichorus,  Anacreon^  and 
Pindar ;  and  many  others,  whose  names  and  eulogy  might 
fill  a  volume.  Their  variegated  strains  unfolded  every  form 
of  genius,  wandered  through  every  field  of  fancy,  extracted 
sweetness  from  every  blossom  of  nature,  and  adapted  their 
harmonious  numbers  to  every  tone  of  melody,  from  the 
thunders  of  the  warlike  muse  to  the  melting  accents  of  the 

Astonishing  were  the  effects  produced  by  the  combined 
influence  of  so  many  happy  causes.  The  arts  and  sciences, 
and  whatever  might  be  expected  to  arise  from  the  best  in- 
tellectual culture,  now  began  to  flourish  in  manly  maturity. 
Perhaps,  what  we  ascribe  to  superior  strength  of  mind  in  the 
ancients,  was  rather  the  effect  of  their  amazing  industry,  and 
the  energy  and  ardor  with  which  they  pursued  the  objects 
of  knowledge.  The  modems,  compared  with  them  in  this 
respect,  have  cause  to  blush  at  their  own  indolence.  The 
Greeks,  however,  invented,  improved,  and  perfected;  and 
that  especially  in  those  walks  of  science,  where  strength  and 
sublimity  of  mind  are  most  needful.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we 
need  only  mention  the  names  of  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Al- 
exander, Solon,  Pythagoras,  Miltiades,  Praxiteles,  and  Phid- 
ias.    We  mention  them  not  in  the  order  of  time. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  have  given  a  sketch  of  the  Lydian 
monarchy,  founded  by  Candaules,  and  ended  in  the  conquest 
of  Cresus,  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia.  Although  the  Lydians 
were  a  nation  given  to  dissipation  and  the  most  voluptuous 
pleasures,  yet  tiiey  were,  at  this  period,  brave,  enterprising 
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tod  warlike ;  and  now,  commanded  by  Crefos,  a  prinoe 
highly  renowned  for  military  and  civil  accomplishmenti. 
The  Greeks  of  Asia,  if  not  those  in  Europe  also,  must  scNm 
haye  experienced  inconvenience  from  the  growing  power 
of  Cresus,  whose  conquests,  power,  and  splendor,  far  eclips- 
ed those  of  his  predecessors.  But  a  much  more  terrible 
power  was  preparing,  by  Providence,  to  extinguish  forever 
the  light  of  Cresus,  and  to  change  the  whole  face  of  things 
in  Western  Asia.  We  have  already  spoken  of  Cyrus.  In 
this  place  it  shall  suffice  to  say,  that  his  interference  forever 
delivered  the  Greeks  from  danger,  as  to  the  Lydians,  but 
gave  them  a  neighbor  in  himself  and  successors,  much  more 
formidftble.  The  states  of  Greece  were  duly  apprized 
of  this,  and  were  unwilling  to  make  so  disadvantageous  a 
change. 

Wlhile  the  stoim  of  the  Persian  invasion  was  gathering, 
Cresus  had  applied  to  the  Greeks,  and  especially  to  the 
Lacedemonians,  for  aid.  Willing  that  the  powers  of  Asia 
should  check  and  balance  each  oUier,  they  were  determined, 
with  their  utmost  efforts,  to  prop  his  failing  throne.  But 
the  celerity  of  Cyrus  defeated  their  intentions ;  for  before 
their  &iixiliaries  could  arrive,  the  decisive  blow  was  struck, 
and  the>»kingdom  of  Cresus  at  an  end.  The  aspect  of  things 
now  seemed  to  promise,  that  there  should  soon  be  collision 
of  powers  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians ;  but  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  Cyrus  was  willing  to  decline  an  attempt  to 
subjugate  that  hardy  race ;  and  especially,  as  Greece  present- 
ed far  weaker  allurements  than  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  and 
the  wealthy  cities  of  Asia. 

After  the  conquest  of  Lydia^  while  Cyrus  was  meditating 
the  subjugation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  he  received  an  em- 
bassy from  Sparta,  with  a  message  eminently  characteristic 
of  that  bold  and  intrepid  people.  The  messenger,  in  a 
style  truly  laconic,  told  Cyrus,  tiiat,  if  he  committed  hostili- 
ties against  any  of  the  Grecian  cities,  the  Lacedemonian 
republic  would  know  how  to  punish  bis  injustice.  It  is 
said  that  Cyrus,  astonished  at  the  insolence  of  the  message, 
demanded  who  the  Lacedemonians  were.  ^  This  affected  ig- 
norance was  rather  designed  to  express  his  contempt,  than 
to  gain  information.  He  well  knew  who  they  were.  When 
he  was  informed  they  were  one  of  the  states  of  the  Grecian 
peninsula,  he  made  a  reply  to  the  ambassadors,  which  con- 
tained a  severe  and  just  sarcasm  upon  their  national  char- 
acter.   He  told  them  ^'that  he  diould  never  fear  meii» 
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The  majegtuy  annament,  after  hovering  awhile  amon|r 
the  blani2s  of  the' Archipelago,  at  length,  with  solemn  gran- 
deur, slowly  approached  the  shores  of  Attica.     The  floi^er 

-  of  me  Persian  army  landed  on  the  plain  of  Mara- 
^'  thon,  about  ten  ndles  from  Athens,  where  they  pitch- 
ed their  camp.  In  this  interesting  moment,  destin- 
ed to  confirm  the  ^lory  of  Greece,  and  to  elevate  the  Athe- 
nians to  immortal  renown,  that  brave  but  small  republic  stood 
alone ;  the  other  states  refusing  their  aid,  from  republican 
jealousy,  superstition,  and  perhaps  the  paralyzing  shock  of 
dubious  expectation.  Whatever  it  might  have  been,  10,000 
Athenians,  and  a  few  men  from  Plataea,  appeared  in  the  field, 
to  cope,  as  it  is  allowed  by  all  historians,  with  ten  times  their 
niunber  of  chosen  warriors. 

The  Greeks,  though  few  in  number,  were  completely 
armed,  and  were  generally  men  o^  strength,  courage,  and 
tried  skill  in  the  gymnastic  exercises.  The  celebrated 
Aristides,  who  was  present  in  this  battle,  and  who  had  a 
right,  as  general,  to  share  in  the  command,  magnanimously 
resigned  his  ri^t  to  Miltiades,  as  did  the  odier  commanders 
of  Athens.  On  the  morning  of  the  decisive  day,  Miltiades 
formed  his  line  of  batde  with  the  utmost  skill  and  fore- 
sight 

The  heroes  of  Athens  (for  such  every  man  of  Ihem  might 
be  called  )  took  the  right,  and  those  of  Platsea  the  left  wing 
>f  the  line,  which  was  formed  on  the  side  of  a  hiU ;  down 
which,  when  the  signal  for  onset  was  given,  the  Grecian 
army  moved  with  order  and  rapidity.  When  they  came 
within  the  reach  of  the  Persian  slmgs  and  arrows,  they 
ran  and  closed  with  the  enemy  with  the  most  impetuous 
shock. 

The  conflict  was  severe,  but  short  Nothing  could  resist 
the  valor  of  the  Greeks,  or  equal  the  celerity '  of  their  ev- 
olutions. The  Persians  were  dismayed,  broken,  routed 
and  dispersed.  They  fled  to  their  ships  in  the  utmost  con- 
stematimi,  leaving  6000  of  their  best  troops  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  loss  of  the  Greeks  was  inconsidera- 
ble. 

[Just  after  (be  batde  of  Marathon,  an  Athenian  soldier, 
whose  name  was  Euclesy  still  covered  with  blood  and 
wounds,  quitted  die  army,  and  ran  to  Athens,  to  carry  his 
fellow -«itizens  the  news  of  the  victory.  His  strength  just 
sufficed  to  reach  the  city.  On  his  arrival  he  uttered  three 
iroidfly  Rejmc€y  toe  trium^  ;  and  instantly  expired.] 
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The  death  of  Darius  soon  put  a  period  to  tafha  prapa- 
rations  against  Greece ;  nor  was  the  invasion  renewed  till 
the  expiration  of  ten  years. 

From  this  period,  Athens  held  unrivalled  the  aseendency 
in  Greece ;  but  even  the  cursory  reader  will  not  refuse  a 
tear  over  the  relendess  fate  of  the  brave  and  illustrious 
Miltiades.  For,  soon  after  this,  failing  in  an  attempt  against 
the  Isle  of  Paros,  he  was  tried  for  his  life,  fined  an  immense 
sum,  and  flung  into  prison,  where  he  expired  of  the 
wounds  he  had  received  in  defending  his  country.  He  gave 
liberty  and  empire  to  his  country ;  for  which  they  rewarded 
him  with  chains  and  a  dungeon.  Nor  yet  can  we  proiunmce 
with  certainty,  concerning  the  reasons  the  Athenians  had  to 
doubt  his  integrity,  or  to  suspect  him  of  maintaining  a 
clandestine  correspondence  with  the  court  of  Perna.  Many 
men,  whom  nature  has  made  brave  and  virtuous,  will  at 
length  become  intoxicated  with  power,  blinded  with  self- 
interest,  bewildered  with  dazzling  theories,  and  liable  to 
the  deepest  seduction. 

The  Persians  felt  so  severe  a  rebuke  with  sorrow,  anger 
and  indignation ;  and  a  second  invasion  was  resolved  on,  as 
the  only  expedient  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  of  this  signal 
defeat,  which  must  otherwise  remain  indelible.  The  son 
and  successor  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  was  Xerxes,  sumamed 
the  Great.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  famous 
expedition  into  Greece,  in  our  review  of  the  history  ^gQ  ' 
of  Persia.  We  there  particularly  noticfed  the  victory, 
obtained  over  his  fleet,  by  the  policy  and  bravery  of  Themis- 
tocles,  in  the  battle  of  Salamis ;  and  his  precipitate  retreat  to 
his  own  dominions.  We  also  noticed  the  defeat  of  the  army, 
which  he  left  under  the  command  of  Mardonius,  in  the 
great  and  memorable  battle  of  Platsea,  by  the  combined 
armies  of  the  Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Aristides  and 
Pausanias. 

At  Marathon,  a  single  state  of  Greece  had  conquered  the 
united  armies  of  Persia;  at  Salamis,  the  Greeks  had  shown 
their  superiority  by  sea;  and  at  Platea,  the  combined  forces 
of  Greece  had  destroyed  the  most  efficient  force,  which 
could  be  drawn  from  the  Persian  empire,  commanded  by 
their  ablest  generals.  The  dispute,  which  for  ages  had 
subsisted  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  was  now  decid- 
ed ;  and  it  was  well  for  the  latter,  that  the  former  were 
satisfied  without  pushing  the  demonstration  fiirther,  by 
arguments  still  more  unpleasant. 
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The  Persians,  doubtless,  meditated  no  more  invasioiis  of 
Greece.  The  latter  was  left  in  the  possession  of  unrivalled 
glory ;  and  the  former  were  compelled  to  set  bounds  to  theli 
schemes  of  ambition. 

If  the  first  part  of  Grecian  history  conducts  the  readei 
through  a  period  of  fiction,  the  part  which  we  arc  now 
upon  opens  to  the  mind  a  period  of  virtue,  genius,  merit, 
and  lasting  fame.  They  could  boast  of  a  Homer,  whose 
amazing  genius  was  able  to  construct  an  epic  poem,  not 
only  the  &rst,*  but  the  noblest  ever  formed ;  a  poem,  from 
which  the  mythologist,  the  legislator,  the  historian,  the 
prince,  the  soldier,  and  even  the  geographer,  could  draw 
appropriate  instructions;  a  poem,  whose  form  has  ever 
since  been  regarded  as  an  immutable  rule  and  model  of 
perfection ;  a  poem,  which  has  tinged  the  whole  current  of 
poetry  in  all  polite  nations,  and  the  lofty  flights  of  whose 
muse  have  never  been  outsoared.  They  could  boast  of  an 
Amphictyon,  whose  wise  and  comprehensive  mind  had 
originated  the  first  political  confederacy,  to  whose  benign 
influence  the  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  Greece  may  be 
clearly  traced,  and  to  which  all  free,  deliberative,  repre- 
sentative, legislative  bodies  do  homage,  as  their  grand 
parent  They  could  boast  of  a  Lycurgus,  whose  powerful, 
projecting  mind  could  control  the  licentious  savage  with 
laws,  which,  if  not  the  most  amiable  and  humane,  yet 
displayed  an  energy  almost  more  than  mortal ;  and  which, 
if  they  did  not  produce  the  most  happy,  certainly  produced 
the  most  masculine,  determined  and  brave  society  of  men 
ever  known. 

But  if  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were  deficient  in  mild- 
ness and  urbanity,  they  could  boast  of  a  Solon,  who  united 
in  one  system,  and  condensed  into  one  body,  the  scattered 
rays  of  political  wisdom  and  experience,  gleaned  up  firom 
the  wisest  nations  of  his  time;  who  mingled  mercy  with 
justice,  and  the  sternest  precepts  of  philosophy  with  the 
softer  dictates  of  sensibility  and  compassion. 

In  short,  as  we  approach  to  the  final  issue  of  the  Persian 
invasion,  we  are  surprised  at  a  group  of  great  characters, 
which  suddenly  crowded  the  scene.  Our  minds  are  struck 
vrith  the  lustre  of  their  virtues  and  actions.  Miltiades, 
whose  talents,  as  a  soldier  and  commander,  availed  him 

*  It  11  by  no  means  certain  that  Homer's  epic  poem  was  the  first 
that  was  ever  composed. — Ed, 
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instead  of  a  host,  first  comes  forward;  then  Leonidas  aad 
his  adrentmous  companions,  whose  souhi  appear  like  so 
man  J  bright  flames  of  courage  and  love  of  g^orj;  then 
Themistocles,  whose  deep  penetration  enabled  him  to  pre* 
diet  and  waid  off  approaching  danger,  and  as  by  his  rare- 
sight,  so  hj  his  courage  and  conduct,  to  be  the  savior  of  his 
country.  But  their  names  and  due  praises  would  fill  a 
volume.  So  far  are  we  from  being  able  to  do  them  justice, 
that  we  hope  only  to  awaken  in  the  reader  a  desire  to  trace 
them  at  large  in  the  pages  of  ancient  history. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ANCIENT   GREECE,   FROM  THE   PERSIAN   INVASION,   TUX  TU 
DEATH    OF  ALEXANDER  THE    GREAT. 

In  the  preceding  view  of  the  history  of  Greece,  the 
reader  will  perceive,  that  little  mention  is  made  of  any  of 
the  states,  except  Lacedemon  and  Athens.  For  this  omis- 
sion, two  reasons  are  to  be  assigned ;  first,  the  brevity  of 
this  work  requires,  that  but  few  things  be  noticed,  as  we 
pass  through  a  field  of  such  extent;  and,  secondly,  the  other 
states,  whether  in  the  Peloponnesus,  or  out,  whether  in 
Europe  or  Asia,  were  generally  animated  by  the  same  views 
and  motives,  governed  by  the  same  politics,  and  followed 
by  the  same  fortunes. 

Greece  had  now  acquired  tbie  summit  of  her  glory  and 
happiness ;  but  still  she  continued  to  exhibit  unquestionable 
proofs,  that  no  community  can  either  boast  of  unsullied  vir- 
tue, or  can  enjoy  unmingled  happiness.  Many  of  those 
great  men,  whose  talents  and  virtues  raised  their  country 
to  its  present  greatness,  either  by  their  own  vices  or  the 
ingradtude  and  envy  of  their  countrymen,  were  doomed  to 
experience  the  moi^  painful  reverse  of  fortune.  Disgraced 
by  their  country,  they  descended  in  poverty,  '  sorrow  and 
infamy,  to  their  graves ;  leaving  it  for  posterity  to  do  justice 
to  their  memory. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  Pausanias  and  Aiistides  com- 
manded the  Greeks  at  the  celebrated  batde  of  Platiea, 
where  the  Persians  received  their  last  defeat  under  Mardo- 
nins.  Pausanias  afterwards,  lost  to  all  true  s(inse  of  recti- 
tude and  honor,  became  a  traitor,  and  suffered  the  punish- 
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■ioit  he  dfiBenred*  Hn  colleague,  Axiltides,  diough  c/oem 
banished  upon  suspicion,  was  recalled,  and  was  able  fiiUy 
to  demonstrate  his  innocence.  He  lived  to  a  great  age, 
enjoying  the  highest  honors  of  public  confidence,  and  was 
sumamed  the  JmU  But  to  no  commander  did  the  Greeks 
ewe  more,  than  to  Themistocles.  Histoiians  generally 
allow  that  after  Ihe  defeat  of  the  Persian  invasion,  under 
Darius  Hystaspes,  tiie  Greeks  were  of  opinion,  that  there 
would  never  be  another  invasion.  Themistocles  assured 
them  to  the  contrary.  He  clearly  foresaw,  that  what  ad* 
vantage  had  been  gained  over  the  Persians  would  rather 
rouse  their  resentment,  and  simulate  their  ambition,  than 
break  their  spirit.  He  said,  therefore,  that  the  battle  of 
Marathon  was  but  a  prdude  to  a  more  glorious  contest ;  and, 
by  his  counsel  and  authority,  the  Athenians  were  prevailed 
upon  to  fofsake  ^leir  city,  which  t^ey  could  not  have  de- 
fended, and  risk  thdr  fortune  at  sea.  That  was  doubtless 
their  salvation,  as  their  naval  skill  far  excelled  that  of  the 
Persians ;  and  even  when  their  fleets  were  drawn  up  in 
sight  of  each  other,  the  policy  of  Themistocles  bronght  on 
an  engagement,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  both  fleets,  and,  by 
that  means,  gave  the  victory  to  Ghreece,  which  did  in  reality 
decide  the  fate  of  the  war. 

To  the  superior  genius  of  Themistocles,  therefore, 
Greece  was  indebted  for  her  liberties,  and  her  existence  as 
a  nation ;  and  to  the  same  the  world  is  indebted  for  pre* 
serving  a  nation,  who  were  the  fathers  of  literature  and 
government  But  his  services,  however  important  to  his 
country,  or  to  the  world,  could  not  save  him.  The  Spartans 
regarded  him  with  the  most  implacable  hatred  and  malice. 
They  implicated  him,  as  being  concerned  in  the  treason 
and  treachery  of  Pausanias,  and  caused  him  to  be  banished. 

[More  particidaar  account  of  Themstocha. — ^Themistocles 
acted  a  most  distinguished  part  i^on  the  theatre  of  Greece, 
in  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  her  history.  His 
qualities  were  rather  dazzling  than  amiable.  They  were 
calculated  Jo  excite  the  admiration,  rather  than  gain  the 
confidence,  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Of  his  ambition  and  love  of  glory,  a  striking  proof  is 
recorded  by  Plutarch,  who  relates,  that  afber  tiie  battle  of 
Masathon,  in  which  Miltiades  gained  so  sfdendid  a  victory, 
Themistocles  was  observed  to  retire  from  society,  and  spand 
nany  successive  nights  in  pensive  solitude.  When  his 
fijendi  aiisdoiisly  tBaoiittd  into  the  eaase  of  tfait  deuBCsrioa 


•f  ouad,  he  rqpHed,  tEat  '^the  trapkies  of  MiWiides  woirid 
not  permit  him  to  sleep."  Indeed  the  great  object  of  hk 
tile  seems  to  ha'^e  been,  to  acquire  and  *n*«»iitip  %  rapeiiof^ 
itf,  not  only  in  Athens,  but  through  ail  Greece.  TMs  was 
the  secret  aping  of  all  his  polidcd  measures.  If  he  exert- 
ed himself  to  procure  the  banishmoit  of  the  virtuom 
Aristides,  it  was  not  from  any  amviction,  that  that  decided 
patriot  was  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth,  but  merely 
from  a  dread  of  his  inflexible  justice,  envy  at  his  growing 
popularity,  and  a  desire  to  exclude  a  formidable  rival,  who 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition.  If  he  proposed  to  the 
Athenians  to  collect  a  powerful  fleet,  it  was  manifiestly  in* 
tended  to  prepare,  not  only  for  the  approaching  conflict  with 
Persia,  but  for  a  yet  more  arduous  struggle,  winch  his 
discenung  mind  foresaw,  between  his  own  country  and  the 
rival  states  of  Greece,  in  whidi  Athens  would  owe  her 
superiority  solely  to  her  maritime  strength.  If  he  seg^ 
gested  to  the  Atheniais  the  propriety  of  quitting  their  city, 
of  fortif]wg  the  Phreus,  and  of  gready  augmenting  Iheir 
fleet — if  he  continually  urged  the  Athenians  to  some  new 
enterprise,  "vdiedier  just  or  unjust — ^all  these  measuires  wa« 
obviously  the  result  of  sel^h  and  unprincipled  ambitioBy 
though,  in  some  instances,  they  w««  eminentiy  b«iefieiai 
to  his  country,  and  mi^xt,  at  first  view,  be  ascribed  to  potri^ 
otic  motives. 

But  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  his  wiUingness  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  to  glory,  may  be  drawn  from  the  nefai^ 
ous  design  he  comcmunicated  to  Aristides,  of  burning  the 
ships  of  the  allies,  at  a  momenf  in  which  they  were  engaged 
m  defending  the  common  liberties  of  Greece — a  proposal, 
at  which  that  upr^ht  statennan  started  back  with  horror, 
pronouncing  it  the  most  unjust  and  perfidious  of  projects* 
Throu^  his  whole  administration,  mdeed,  he  evinced  a 
total  disregard  to  justice  in  the  means  he  adopted  for  the 
iUtainment  of  his  wishes.  If  a  system  of  duplicity  and  dis* 
simulation,  carried  on  under  the  disguise  of  truth  and  honesty, 
be  essential  to  state-policy,  the  world  has  scarcely  ever  seen 
a  more  finished  statesman  dian  Themistocles,  who  was  a 
perfect  master  in  all  these  arts. 

His  artifices  were,  for  a  time,  successful.  He  saw  the 
republic  of  Athens  flourish ;  his  own  authority  was  uufoound*- 
ed;  not  a  rival  could  stand  i^ainst  him;  he  was  the 
popular  idol,  whom  all  Greece  consented  to  worslnqp.  His 
iBNtMie  uabitio^  could  scwreely  desire  more  hcnat^e  and 
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applause,  than  was  rendered  him  by  the  Greeks,  who  had 
assembled  for  liie  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games,  after 
the  victory  at  Salamis.  This  pinnacle  of  fame  was  a  dan- 
gerous eminence  to  a  character  so  susceptible  of  flattery, 
so  fond  of  admiration,  as  Themistocles  ;  an  eminence  from 
which  he  was  shortly  afterwards  suddenly  precipitated.  The 
people  of  Athens  grew  tired  of  their  idol,  and  threw  it  down 
from  the  lofty  pedestal  on  which  they  hsui  placed  it  The- 
mistocles, in  his  turn,  became  an  object  of  jealous  suspicion. 
He  was  pronounced  dangerous  to  the  commonwealUi,  and 
banished  for  ten  years. 

Themistocles  retired  first  to  Argos ;  but  was  soon  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  the  territories  of  Greece,  on  account  of 
th^  suspicion  generally  entertained  of  his  having  been  im- 
plicated in  the  treason  of  Pausanias.  It  sufficiently  appeared 
in  the  trial,  and  after  the  death  of  that  traitor,  that  Themis- 
tocles was  informed  of  the  conspiracy,  and  concealed  it; 
while,  in  his  private  letters  to  Pausanias  on  the  subject,  he 
rejected,  with  indignation,  every  proposal  to  join  in  the 
enterprise.  The  Lacedemonians  were,  on  many  accounts, 
liighly  incensed  against  him,  and  left  no  means  untried  to 
procure  a  sentence  of  death  against  one,  whom  they  had  ever 
considered  the  secret  enemy  of  Sparta.  From  the  persecu- 
tion of  his  enemies,  he  fled  to  Admetus,  king  of  Molossus, 
who  had  previously  entertained  the  deepest  resentment 
against  him ;  but,  now  he  saw  his  dread  adversary  a  wretched 
«xile,  supplicating  his  protection,  he  generously  forgot  all  his 
former  enmity,  and  made  his  own  p&lace  the  asylum  of  the 
distinguished  outlaw. 

Yet,  even  here  Themistocles  did  not  consider  himself 
beyond  the  grasp  of  his  enemies.  He  escaped  to  Persia, 
and  sought  the  protection  pf  Artaxerxes.  When  the  un- 
fortunate exile  was  arrived  at  the  palace  of  that  monarch, 
he  waited  on  the  captain  of  the  guard,  requesting,  as  a 
Grecian  stranger,  to  have  permission  to  speak  with  the  king. 
The  officer  informed  him  of  a  certain  ceremony,  without 
which  none  were  allowed  that  honor.  Themistocles  prom- 
ised to  comply ;  and,  falling  on  his  face  before  the  king, 
declared  his  name,  his  country  and  misfortunes.  '^  I  have 
done,"  said  he,  '^my  ungrateful  country  services  more 
<han  once,  and  am  now  come  to  offer  my  services  to  you. 
My  life  is  in  your  hands.  You  may  now  exert  your  clem- 
ency, or  display  your  vengeance.  By  the  former,  you 
will  preserve  a  £Bdthful  suppliant     By  the  latter^  you  w31 
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dealioyihegreidest  enemy  to  (xfeece."  TliekiBgwitftraA 
with  adanratkm  «t  his  eloquence  and  intrqndity*  He  even 
gave  liim  three  cities  for  his  support,  and  h»A  hon  m^n^Mii^ 
in  ^e  utmost  splendor. 

In  Ihis  manner,  he  Ured  in  affluence  and  contented  alareij, 
until  the  ki^  thought  of  sending  him,  at  the  head  <tf  an 
annj,  against  Athens.  The  conseionsnesa,  that  he  Aoukl 
be  instrumental  in  oveiiurning  a  city,  which  had  been  made 
to  floumh  by  his  counsels,  gave  him  inenressible  pain, 
fie  Ibund  hims^,  at  last,  unable  to  sustain  u»  conflict  be- 
tween his  gratitttde  to  the  king,  and  his  love  to  his  eonntiy ; 
and  theref<He  rescued  upon  dying,  as  the  omkf  means  of 
escaping  from  his  perplexity.  He  prq»ared  a  solemn  saeri- 
fice,  to  which  he  invited  all  his  fri^ids,  when,  tittt  embracing 
them,  and  taicing  a  last  farewell,  he  swallowed  poison,  whidi 
soon  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  died  at  Magnesia,  aged 
Areescore  and  five  years.] 

In  a  former  chapter,  it  has  been  «aid,  Uiat  the  great  line 
of  history  (i.  e.  if  we  follow  tLe  coune  of  entire)  would 
scarcely  strSLe  into  Greece,  till  the  era  of  Aleauinder.  But 
this  remazk  must  be  understood  in  a  sense  extremely,  limit- 
ed;  for  at  the  close  of  the  Persian  invasion,  and  ever  after- 
wards, nothing  remained  with  the  Persians  but  the  Aadow 
of  enqpire.  For,  being  compeUed  to  adEuowledge  the  supe- 
riority of  die  Ore^s,  both  by  sea  and  land,  they  were  will- 
ing to  accept  of  peace  on  any  terms. 

By  a  most  vigorous  system  of  war,  aits,  agriculture  and 
commerce,  the  Grecian  em^nre  now  spread  in  every  ^turec- 
tion;  and  the  coast  of  Asia,  from  Syria  to  the  Bosphorus  of 
Thrace,  owned  her  sovereignty,  including  all  the  adjacent 
Islands.  It  extended  also  on  the  shores  of  Europe,  from 
Epinis  round  the  peninsula  of  Greece,  and  stretehing  to 
Macedon,  Thrace  and  the  Euxine  Sea. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Pernan  war,  the  Athenians 
rebuilt  their  city,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Xerxes ;  or 
rather  built  it  anew,  and  enclosed  it  with  walls,  whose 
height  and  solidity  rendered  them  impregnable  to  any 
common  form  of  attack.  They  also  built  the  famous  harlNM*, 
called  the  Pinras,  which  lay  about  five  miles  from  the 
citadel  of  Athens,  lliis  harbor  was  lai^e,  and  conv^ent 
for  the  whide  Grecian  navy.  Here  a  new  city  directly 
arose,  nearly  of  equal  size  with  Athens.  .  This  new  city, 
the  harbor,  and  the  intermediate  buildings,  wei'e  lioon  alt^, 
in  the  ndiluBistmtim  of  Oimon,  the  soii  of  Mittiades,  endlosed. 
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in  walls  of  amazing  strength,  extending  from  the  old  eity; 
80  that  the  enclosing  w^s  of  Athens  were  upwards  of 
eighteen  miles  in  length. 

Under  the  administration  of  Cimon  and  Pericles,  these 
and  various  other  public  works  were  completed;  so  that 
Athens  now  began  to  assume  a  form  and  aspect  exceed- 
ingly magnificent  and  splendid.  If  Babylon,  Nineveh,  oi 
Persepolis,  covered  a  greater  extent  of  ground,  if  they 
contained  structures  of  greater  dimensions,  still  their  reid 
glory  and  magnificence  bore  no  comparison  to  the  superb 
structures,  to  which  Grecian  architecture  gave  birth ;  and 
their  internal  decorations,  in  comparison  with  those  of 
Athens  and  of  other  Grecian  cities,  were  like  the  huge 
eavems  and  gloomy  vaults  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
Not  far  from  Qiis  period,  the  republic  of  £Hs  built  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter;  a  work  equalled  in  no 
subsequent  age.  To  s^ord  diversity  to  the  young^  reader, 
we  shall  here  give  a  brief  description  of  this  famous  temple, 
abridged  from  Dr.  Gillies. 

There  had  long  subsisted  a  contest  between  the  Eleaaa 
and  Pisans,  concerning  the  right  of  superintending  the 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games.  This  quarrel  resulted 
in  a  war,  in  which  the  Pisans  were  conquered,  and  all  their 
effects  were  appropriated  to  the  building  of  a  temple  to 
Jupiter,  by  whose  assistance  the  -£leans  were  supposed^  to 
be  victorious. 

This  temple  was  of  the  Doric  order,  built  of  stone  re- 
sembling the  Parian  marble,  and  encircled  with  a  superb 
colonnade.  Its  dome  was  60  feet  in  height,  90  broad,  and 
230  long.  It  was  covered  with  a  rare  kind  of  marble,  cut 
in  the  form  of  tiles.  At  each  extreme  of  the  roof  stood  a 
golden  vase,  and  in  the  middle  a  golden  Victory ;  below 
which  was  a  shield  embossed  with  Medusa's  head,  of  gold. 
On  the  pediment  stood  Pelops  and  Oenomaus,  ready  to 
begin  the  Olympic  race  in  ^e  presence  of  Jupiter.  This 
vault  was  adorned  with  the  batUe  of  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapitfase.  The  labors  of  Hercules  distinguished  the  princi- 
pal entrance. 

After  passing  the  brazen  gates,  you  discover  Iphitus,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  founded  the  Olympic  games,  crowned  by 
his  spouse,  Echechiria.  Thence  the  way  led,  through  a 
noble  portico,  to  tiie  majestic  creation  of  Phidias,  the  Athe- 
nian ;  which  formed  the  grand  ornament  of  the  temple,  aa 
well  as  of  Greece.    The  god  was  sitting  on  a  throne,  and 
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offinehcoloisaistetare  lliat  lus  head  reached  the  roof^  60 
feet  in  height  This  mighty  image  was  composed  of  goM 
and  ivoiy.  In  his  left  hand  was  a  burnished  sceptre,  ia 
his  light  an  image  of  Victory,  and  on  his  head  an  enamelled 
crown  of  laurel.  His  robes  and  sandals  were  variegated 
with  flowers  and  animals  of  gold.  His  throne  was  ci  ivory 
and  eb<my,  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  The  feet  which 
supported  it,  and  the  fillets  which  joined  them,  were  adorn* 
ed  with  innumerable  figures,  among  which  were  the  Theban 
children  torn  by  sphinxes,  and  Apollo  and  Diana  shooting 
die  beautiful  and  once  flourishing  family  o(  Niobe.  Upon 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  throne  were  eight  stat- 
ues, representing  the  gymnastic  exercises,  and  a  beautiful 
figure,  resembling  young  Pantarses,  the  favorite  scholar  of 
Phidias,  who,  in  the  contest  of  the  boys,  had  lately  won 
the  Olympic  prize.  On  the  four  pillars,  which  between 
the  feet  sustained  the  throne,  were  delineated  the  Hes- 
perides,  guarding  the  golden  apples;  Atlas  with  mighty 
effort  sustaining  &e  heavens,  with  Hercules  ready  to  assist 
him;  Salamine  with  naval  ornaments  in  her  hands,  and 
Achilles,  supporting  the  beautiful  expiring  PenthesUea. 

But  the  ornaments  of  this  temple  and  statues  were  iur 
describable ;  presenting  at  once  to  the  eye,  a  scene  of  ele- 
gance, beauty  and  majesty,  which  no  words  can  paint 
Th«re  were  in  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  four  other  temples, 
if  not  equal  in  all,  yet  far  superior  to  this,  in  some  respects, 
(viz.)  that  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  at  Eleusis  in  Attica;  of 
Diana,  at  Ephesus ;  of  Apollo,  at  Miletus,  and  of  Jupiter,  at 
Athens. 

During  this  period,  the  Greeks  seemed  to  unite  eveiy 
thing  in  their  character  and  actions,  which  was  bold,  enter- 
prising or  great;  but  we  cannot  add,  every  thing,  that  was 
just,  generous  and  humane.  Many  of  their  greatest  men  they 
bamshed ;  some  on  real  conviction,  but  more,  it  is  presumed, 
on  suspicion,  from  the  base  motives  of  jealousy  and  envy; 
and  the  season  of  happiness  and  glory  for  the  Greeks  scarce- 
ly arrived,  before  it  was  forever  past  They  now  began  to 
feel  the  corrupting  influence  of  wealth,  power  and  prosperity. 
Luxuries,  like  an  overwhelming  flood,  rolled  in  from  every 
quarter ;  and  the  insolence  of  prosperity,  and  pride  of  em- 
pire, struck  at  the  heart  of  public  morals  and  virtue,  and 
began  secretly  to  undermine  that  power,  which  had  raised 
the  Greeks  to  such  an  exalted  height 
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w«s  scfucely  past,  when  the  administration  of  Pericles  open^ 
ed  scenes  more  splendid,  more  flattering  to  the  vanity,  and 
more  corrupting  to  the  virtae,  of  Athens,  dian  any,  whidi 
had  heen  before  his  day.  Pericles  was  endowed  with 
every  accomplishment  necessary  to  enable  him  to  influence 
and  to  govern.  The  most  persuasive  and  commandiag 
eloquence,  added  to  the  greatest  personal  attractions  and 
intellectual  powers,  rendered  him  the  most  extraordinaiy 
man  oi  his  time.  He  was  artful,  bold  and  magnificent 
He  was  a  friend  to  every  thing  great  and  degant  in  the  arts 
and  sciences ;  a  prolfessed  republican ;  an  accomplished  cour- 
tier ;  capable  of  building  cities ;  of  commanding  armies ;  of 
leading  men's  understanding  by  the  force  of  his  reasoning, 
however  fallacious,  and  of  inflaming  their  passions  by  his 
oratory.     It  is  said,  that  he  thundered  when  he  i^pake. 

Ambition  was  his  ruling  principle.  His  schemes,  which 
were  generally  concerted  with  policy,  and  executed  with 
success,  tended  uniformly  to  sink  the  states  of  Greece  into 
one  general  mass,  on  which  he  might  raise,  adorn  aad 
glorify  the  Athenian  empire.  In  short,  his  aim  was  to  make 
Athens  the  supreme  arbiter  of  Greece,  and  himself  th^  head 
of  Athens. 

The  history  of  Greece,  from  the  battle  of  Platsa  till  ^e 
Pelqwnnesian  war,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  history  of 
governments,  and  of  arts  and  sciences.  We  shall  pass  over 
tiiis,  therefore,  a  period  of  about  50  years,  and  proceed  to 
a  brief  survey  of  that  war ;  and  we  shall  see  its  causes  early 
planted,  and  its  effects,  gradually  forming  the  theatre  for  the 
Macedonian  conqueror. 

The  warlike  Medes  were  inebriated  by  the  wealth  and 
luxuries  they  found  in  the  first  Assyrian  empire,  which  they 
subdued.  The  Persians  drank  the  same  deadly  draught  from 
the  conquest  of  the  second.  The  Greeks  were  efieminated 
by  tlie  conquest  of  the  Persians ;  and  the  Romans,  as  we 
shall  see  in  tracing  our  line,  experienced  the  same,  in  the 
conquest  of  Carthage  and  Greece.  Throughout  all  ancient 
history,  we  see  virtue,  industry  and  bravery  combined  with 
ambition,  raising  nations  to  empire;  and  we  see  wealth,  , 
luxury  and  vice,  undermining  and  plunging  them  down  to  . 
destruction. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  Mcei;kdency,  which  the 
Soartans  gained  among  the  istates  of  €hreece,  in  tihfe  fiivl 
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ages  of  those  republics.  At  fint^  it  wu  real ;  wt  length,  <Mil7 
Doniiiial;  but  after  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis  and 
Plataea,  it  existed  no  longer.  The  Athenians  seem  to  have 
been  superior  to  their  sister  states  in  genius,  enteq>rise  and 
local  situation.  The  gradual,  but  powerful  operation  of 
these,  together  with  many  other  advantages,  more  particular 
and  aceidental,  rendered  them  superior  to  all.  But  bj  what- 
eyer  causes  they  acquired  superiority,  one  thing  is  certain, — 
they  used  it  with  far  less  moderation  than  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans had  done  before  them.  The  menacing  tone,  and  haugh- 
ty air,  they  assumed,  were  but  ill  calculated  to  promote  their 
ancient  union;  and  indeed  they. now  seemed  only  solicitous 
to  extort,  by  force,  from  their  neighbors,  degrading  acknowl- 
edgments and  humiliating  concessions. 

This  haughty  and  overbearing  spirit  clearly  appeared  ui 
the  administration  of  Pericles.  His  lofty  and  aspiring  genius, 
lus  bold  and  animated  eloquence,  prevailed  on  his  country- 
joaen  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  assert  their  right  to  suprem- 
acy. The  consequence  was,  the  extinction  of  all  unioi^ 
f^enerai  resentment,  combinations,  conspiracies,  and  civil  and 
desolating  wars.  In  the  general  calamities,  Athens  shared 
largely.  The  Peloponnesian  war  was  productive  of  incalcu- 
lable evils ;  evils  of  which  Greece  never  recovered ;  equally 
subversive  of  morals,  liberty  and  empire ;  and  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  its  conquest  by  Philip. 

The  states  of  Greece,  with  equal  astonishment  and  indig- 
nation, received  ambassadors  from  Pericles,  together  widi 
a  mandate,  that  all  the  states  and  colonies  should,  by  their 
deputies,  assemble  at  Athens,  to  adopt  measures  for  rebuild- 
ing ruined  temples,  and  paying  due  respects  to  the  immortal 
gods,  for  their  assistance  in  the  Persian  war.  An  order  so 
extraordinary,  in  so  imperative  a  tone,  was  received  by  many 
with  deep  disgust,  and  secret  murmurs ;  by  the  Spartans,  with 
resentment  and  derision ;  and  by  none  with  due  submission, 
but  those  states,  whose  dependence  had  already  ensured 
their  acquiescence.  The  tendency  of  this  measure  was,  to 
render  Athens  the  source  of  authority,  and  the  centre  of  de- 
liberation, action,  power  and  honor. 

When  Pericles  understood  how  this  requisition  was  re- 
ceived at  Lacedemon,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  with 
his  usual  forcible  and  figurative  style,  ''  t  behold  war 
advancing,  vnth  wide  and  rapid  steps,  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesus." In  this  conflict  of  power,  policy,  wealth  and  ambi- 
tion, it  was  perceived*  that  Athens  and  Sparta  must  form 
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i^two  nllyiBg  poiiitB;  and  both  thoae  powere  had  ^sdes^ 
ored,  by  every  artifice  of  open  and  secret  negotiation,  to 
strengthen  their  cause  by  leagues,  alliances  and  auxiliaries. 

This  memorable  war  was  begun  by  the  Corinthians  and 
Corcyreans,  a  colony  from  Corinth,  about  439  years  before 
the  Christian  era. 

Corcyra  is  an  island  near  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatie 
Sea.  East  of  it  lies  the  kingdom  of  Epirus ;  and  west,  the 
bay  of  Tarentom.  This  island  has  been  famous  even  from 
the  times  of  Homer,  who  calls  it  Phoeacia.  Its  present 
name  is  Corfu.  From  remote  antiquity,  this  island  has  been 
celebrated  for  its  wealth,  beauty,  and,  at  times,  for  its  naval 
and  military  character.  The  republic  of  Corinth  had  early 
sent  &  colony  to  Corcyra,  which  soon  grew  into  a  wealthy 
and  powerful  state,  and  was  able  to  resist  the  haughty  and 
imperious  requisitions  of  the  mother  country.  Nor  shall  we 
^nd  a  more  convenient  place  than  this,  to  notice  an  essential 
blenddi  in  the  morel  and  political  character  of  the  anient 
Greeks. 

The  spirit  of  emigration  and  col<mizing  prevailed  more 
with  the  Greeks  than  with  any  other  nation,  ancient  or 
modem.  It  was,  indeed,  the  natural  result  of  their  naticma! 
character,  form  of  government,  and  local  situation.  Enlight- 
ened, free,  independent  and  enterprising,  the  defenceless 
state  of  many  of  their  more  barbarous  neighbors  invited 
their  aggressions ;  and  the  numerous  islands  of  the  surround- 
mg  seas  gave  ample  room  and  full  scope  to  the  indulgence 
of  their  roving  and  restless  propensities.  They  emigrated, 
invaded,  conquered  and  colonized.  And,  before  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  could  their  powers 
have  been  brought  to  a  common  focus,  by  a  plan  of  policy 
sufficiently  strong  and  combining,  they  would  have  formed 
die  most  powerful  and  warlike  nation  ever  known.  But,  in 
this  respect,  they  were  far  behind  the  Romans.  Divided  inta 
smaM  fndq>endent  governments,  they  were  distracted  and 
torn  ^by  miituid  jealousies;  and  their  caprice,  tyranny  and 
vengeance,  were  often  wreaked  upon  their  refractory  colo- 
nies, towards  whom  they  made  it  a  point  to  preserve  an 
attitude  the  most  commanding  and  supercilious.  A  predom- 
inance of  -this  unhappy  temper  occasioned  perpetual  broils, 
and,  at  last,  brought  on  an  event^l  struggle,  from  the  deplo- 
lable  conseqtiences  of  which  Greece  never  recovered. 

After  some  battles  and  various  success,  the  Corcyreans, 
iaa^Bng  thetmselves  in  danger  of  being  orereome,  applied 
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to  A&ens  f<Hr  aid,  which  was  granted.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  war  is  prosecuted  with  vigor ;  the  Athenians  send  aid 
to  Corcyra.  Coiinth  is  over-matched,  and  applies  to  Sparta 
and  the  Peloponnesian  states;  and  they,  at  length,  fall  in 
on  the  part  of  Corinth.  Thus,  instead  of  Corinth 
and  Corcyra,  were  seen  Athens  and  Lacedemon  in  ^S' 
the  field  of  action,  the  states  of  Greece  divided,  and 
the  devastations  of  war  spreading  over  their  fairest  provinces. 
The  Spartans,  if  in  any  degree  less  wariike  than  in  former 
times,  were  certainly  more  enlightened,  more  politic,  and 
directed  hy  maturer  counsels.  Their  braveiy  and  fortitude 
i  were  still  terrible  to  the  haughty  Athenians;  and  Pericles 
I  himself  might  have  seen  reasons  for  wishing,  that  he  had 
f  been  satisfied  with  a  more  tacit  acknowledgment  of  Athenian 
I  greatoess;  especially,  when  he  now  often  saw  that  proud 
ci^ital  tottering  on  tiiie  brink  of  destruction,  exposed  to  the 
fortune  of  a  most  eventful  war,  and  severely  distressed  by 
pestilence. 

While  the  confederate  armies  were  ravaging  the  country 
of  Attica,  even  almost  to  the  gates  of  AUiens,  a  dreadful 
plague  broke  out  in  that  city.  As  its  first  appearance  was 
at  the  Piraeus,  it  was  generally  believed  to  have  been  im- 
ported from  abroad,  in  the  Athenian  vessels.  This  was 
about  the  year  before  Christ,  430. 

{^Same  particulars  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. — ^When  it  was 
perceived,  that  the  first  object  of  the  Spartan  league  would 
be,  to  invade  Attica  with  an  overwhelming  force,  Pericles 
prevailed  upon  the  Athenians  to  retire  into  the  city,  which 
had  been  strongly  fortified,  and  leave  their  villas  and  fields 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  invading  army.  While  they 
thus  stood  on  the  defensive  at  home,  he  proposed,  that  the 
Athenian  fleet,  which  was  mistress  of  the  seas,  should  make 
reprisals  upon  the  territories  of  Sparta  and  her  allies,  by 
committing  similar  ravages  on  their  coasts,  and  oblige  them 
ultimately  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  Attica. 

A  temporary  clamor  was  excited  against  Pericles,  when, 
from  the  walls  of  their  city,  tibe  Athenians  saw  their  man- 
sions consumed  by  the  flames,  and  the  fruits  of  their  fields 
reaped  by  hostile  hands — ^when  the  melancholy  tidings 
reached  them  of  the  total  devastation  of  their  late  fertile 
borders.  Bnt  that  statesman,  relying  on  the  success  of  his 
plan  of  defence,  made  no  reply  either  to  their  menaces  or 
^itre^ies.  The  re9idt,  he  had  anticipated,  quickly  follow- 
ed*    The  eonfedertte  army  under  Arehidunas,  king  of 
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Lacedemon,'  straitened  for  snpf^es,  and  unequal  ix}  the 
8i^;e  of  Atbens,  was  recalled,  to  defend  their  own  coasts 
from  the  aggressions  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  In  conseqnence 
of  tiie  naval  soperiority  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  inexpe- 
rience of  dieir  adrersaries  in  condncting  sieges,  the  balance 
of  success,  daring  seyeral  years  of  tiie  war,  was  greatly  in 
favor  of  tiiie  former.  Bnt  an  enemy  of  a  far  difierent 
description  awaited  diem,  whose  fearfol  ravages  it  was 
impossible  to  resist.  In  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
aian  war,  jnst  at  the  time  in  which  the  whole  population 
of  Attica  had  taken  refuge  from  a  second  invading  army, 
within  the  walls  of  Athens,  a  plague  broke  out  in  that  city, 
than  which  a  more  terrible  is  scarcely  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  history.  It  is  related,  that  it  began  in  Ethiopia ;  whence 
it  descended  into  Egypt;  thence  into  Lybia  and  Persia; 
and,  at  last,  broke  like  a  flood  upon  Athens.  This  pesti- 
lence baffled  the  utmost  efforts  of  art  The  most  robust 
constitutions  were  unable  to  withstand  its  attacks.  No 
skill  could  obviate,  nor  remedy  dispel,  the  terrible  infec- 
tion. The  instant  a  person  was  seized,  he  was  struck  with 
despair,  which  quite  disabled  him  frx>m  attempting  a  ciire; 
The  humanity  of  friends  was  fatal  to  themselves,  as  it  was 
ineffectual  to  the  unhappy  sufferers.  The  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  baggage,  which  hsid  been  removed  out  of  the  countrj 
into  the  city,  increased  the  calamity.  Most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, for  want  of  lodging,  living  in  little  cottages,  in  which 
they  could  scarcely  breathe,  while  the  burning  heat  of  the 
summer  increased  the  pestilential  malignity.  They  were 
confusedly  huddled  together,  the  dead  as  well  as  the  dying ; 
some  crawling  through  the  streets ;  some  lying  along  by 
the  sides  of  fountains,  whither  they  had  endeavored  to 
repair,  to  quench  the  raging  thirst,  which  consumed  them. 
Their  very  temples  were  filled  with  dead  bodies;  and 
every  part  of  the  city  exhibited  a  dreadful  image  of  death, 
without  the  least  remedy  for  the  present,  or  the  least  hopes 
with  regard  to  futurity.  It  seized  all  with  such  violence, 
that  they  fell  one  upon  another  as  they  passed  along  the 
streets.  It  was  also  attended  with  such  uncommon  pesti- 
lential vapors,  that  the  very  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  though 
famishing  round  the  walls  of  the  city,  would  not  touch  the 
bodies  of  those  who  died  of  it.  Even  those  who  recovered, 
it  left  such  a  tincture  of  its  malignity,  that  it  struck  upon 
their  senses.  It  sometimes  effaced  the  notices  and  memory 
df  all  the  passages  of  their  lives ;  and  they  kndw  neither 
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themselyes,  nor  their  nearest  relations.  Its  moral  influenee 
has  been  represented  as  still  more  deplorable.  The  unhap* 
py  citizens  became  hardened  and  licentious,  dreaming  only 
of  present  pleasure,  while  dropping  hourly  into  their  graves. 

Amid  these  complicated  miseries,  arising  from  the  ma* 
lignant  influence  of  pestilence  and  war,  the  firmness  of 
Pericles  remained  unshaken.  He  was  even  able,  by  his 
eloquence  and  courage,  to  revive  the  drooping  hopes  of 
the  Athenians.  They  were  preparing  to  renew,  with 
vigor,  the  plans  of  conquest,  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
this  dire  calamity,  when  their  admired  leader  was  himself 
cut  off  by  the  plague,  which  broke  out  afresh,  and  conunit- 
ted  new  ravages.  When  he  was  on  his  deathbed,  his 
friends  expatiated,  in  his  hearing,  on  the  success  of  his. 
army,  and  the  many  trophies  he  had  erected  in  commemo- 
ration of  splendid  victories  obtained  over  the  enemies  of 
his  country;  "Ah!"  exclaimed  the  expiring  chief,  "dwell 
not  on  tibese  actions,  which  are  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  for- 
tune than  skill.  You  have  forgotten  the  most  valuable 
part  of  my  character,  and  that  alone  on  which  I  can  now 
reflect  w^ith  pleasure — ^that  none  of  my  fellow-citizens  have 
been  compelled,  through  any  action  of  mine,  to  assume  a 
mourning  robe."  It  is  no  doubtful  proof  of  the  distinguish- 
ed talents  of  this  illustrious  Athenian,  that  he  administered 
public  aflairs,  either  conjointiy  with  Cimon  or  alone,  during 
upwards  of  forty  years,  and  those,  too,  the  most  critical  and 
perilous  in  the  annals  of  the  republic. 

The  third  year  of  the  war  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
sieges  of  Potidea  by  the  Athenians,  and  of  Platea  by  the 
Peloponnesians.  The  former  of  these  places  was  soon 
taken ;  but  the  latter  made  a  most  vigorous  defence. 
Though  a  small  city,  and  containing  but  comparatively  a  few 
soldiers,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  500  Plateaus  and  Athe- 
nians, withstood  tiie  whole  strength  of  the  Spartan  confed- 
eracy nearly  five  years.  When  at  length  they  were  com- 
pelled to  capitulate,  the  conditions  .  granted  them  were 
most  honorable ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  allied  army  obtain- 
ed possession  of  the  citadel,  than  they  disgracefully  violated 
the  treaty,  and  put  to  death  all  the  garrison,  that  had  sur- 
rendered themselves,  in  reliance  upon  the  faith  of  Sparta. 
What  would  Lycurgus  have  said  to  these  degenerate 
children  ? 

During  the  siege  of  Platea,  Lesbos  revolted  firom  Athens 
This  \sl9s(Si  was  &e  most  flourishing  and  valuable  of  all  her 
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pTOvinces.  Spartan  emissaries  had  seduced  the  Lesbians 
to  this  dangerous  revolt.  These  deluded  islanders  ivere 
soon  reduced  with  shame  and  degradation. 

This  insurrection  was  followed  by  new  disturbances  at 
Corcyra,  attended  with  the  most  dreadful  carnage.  To  the 
disgrace  both  of  the  Athenians  and  Spartans,  they  interfered 
in  this  civil  discord,  not  to  conciliate,  but  to  inflame  the 
passions,  and  strengthen  the  animosities  of  the  two  conflict- 
ing parties.  For  a  considerable  time,  the  principal  city 
was  one  continued  scene  of  atrocious  murders.  The  tem- 
ples, the  altars  of  their  gods,  as  well  as  the  habitations  ol 
their  citizens,  streamed  with  blood.  Eurymedon,  the  Athe 
nian  commander,  not  only  was  the  spectator  of  this  lamenta 
ble  tragedy,  but  continually  urged  the  enraged  populace 
to  greater  enormities.  Such  cruelties  were  practised,  that, 
in  future  times,  all  sanguinary  scenes  were  compared  to  ^^  a 
Corcyrean  sedition." 

About  this  time,  the  public  opinion  at  Athens  was  divided 
between  two  individuals  of  widely  different  character,  but 
whose  influence  in  the  republic  was  nearly  balanced. 
One  of  these  was  Nicias,  who  was  a  most  able  and  success- 
ful commander,  yet  a  strenuous  advocate  for  peace.  Though 
he  had  frequently  led  to  victory  both  the  fleets  and  armies 
of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  he  used  every  advantage  as 
an  additional  argument  for  an  immediate  negotiation ;  and 
still  urged  his  countrymen  to  lose  no  time  in  terminating 
those  hostilities,  which  he  deplored  as  the  heaviest  calamity, 
that  could  have  befallen  them.  But,  in  all  his  benevolent 
efforts  to  procure  a  cordial  reconciliation,  he  was  constantiy 
opposed  by  Cleon,  a  turbulent  demagogue,  who,  by  the 
most  daring  effrontery  and  infamous  vices,  inflamed  .the 
passions  of  the  multitude,  and  elevated  himself  from  the 
lowest  condition  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  republic.  This 
bold  and  arrogant  declaimer  lost  no  opportunity  of  censuring 
the  tardy  measures  and  timid  policy  of  Nicias,  and  even 
charged  him  with  cowardice  and  corruption. 

An  incident  occurred,  which  tended  greatiy  to  increase 
the  self-importance  and  popularity  of  this  pretended  patriot. 
The  Spartans  had  committed  an  oversight  in  transporting 
a  considerable  number  of  their  most  distinguished  citizens 
to  Sphacteria,  a  itmall  and  barren  island,  opposite  to  Pylus, 
which  had  recentiy  been  taken  by  the  Athenians.  Here 
they  were  blockaded,  and  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremities, 
by  an  Athenian  s<]aadron.     In  the  first  moment  of  conster* 
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Ration,  the  Lacedemonians  sued  for  peace,  and  Niciat 
strongly  recommended  to  his  fellow-citizens  to  embrace  so 
favorable  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  advantageous  terms. 
But  Cleon  contended  with  vehemence  against  the  measure, 
at  a  time  in  which  the  Spartan  nobility  were  at  their  mercy. 
He  offered  to  go  with  a  small  force  to  Sphacteria,  and  take 
possession  of  the  Spartan  prisoners  immured  there.  He  was 
taken  at  his  word ;  and  by  accident,  rather  than  by  skill,  ac- 
complished the  enterprise  he  had  undertaken.  The  Spartan 
garrison  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Inflated 
with  this  unexpected  and  unmerited  success,  Cleon  now 
aspired  to  the  most  important  stations,  and  promised  speedily 
to  repair  the  losses,  which  had  been  sustained  in  remote  prov- 
inces, by  the  victories  of  Brasidas  over  the  Athenian  gene- 
rals, Demosthenes  and  Thucydides. 

But  Cleon  Httle  knew  .the  difficulty  of  the  task  he  had 
imposed  upon  himself,  or  the  character  of  the  distinguished 
warrior,  with  whom  he  was  to  contend.  With  heedless 
presumption,  he  rushed  forward  to  meet  the  brave,  the  skil- 
ful, the  victorious  Brasidas. 

The  two  armies  met,  and  fought  under  the  walls  of  Am- 
phipolis.  In  this  engagement,  both  the  commanders  were 
slain.  The  Athenian  fled  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  and  was  killed  by  a  private  soldier,  that  happened 
to  meet  him  in  his  flight;  the  Spartan  received  a  mortal 
wound  towards  its  conclusion,  ana  expired  in  the  arms  of 
victory. 

The  principal  obstacles  to  peace  being  now  removed  by 
the  death  of  Brasidas  and  Cleon,  and  both  the  contending 
powers  having  been  instructed  by  the  sufferings  they  had 
endured,  as  well  as  exhausted  by  their  continued  labors, 
a  sincere  desire  of  mutual  accommodation  was  expressed. 
The  Athenians  were  anxious  to  recover  their  Thracian  and 
Macedonian  possessions,  which  the  arms  of  Brasidas  had 
wrested  from  them,  and  the  Spartans  no  less  anxious  to 
regain  the  distinguished  prisoners  that  had  been  captured 
in  Sphacteria.     Nicias  was  appointed  by  the  former,  and 
Pleistonax  by  tiie  latter,  with  full  powers  to  negotiate.    A 
truce  for  one  year  was  first  proposed ;   then  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  for  fifty  years,  and,  finally,  a  league 
offensive  and  defensive  was  ratified  by  both  parties.     The 
olive  branch  of  peace  was  hailed  with  the  utmost  demon- 
strations of  joy.     This  is  generally  denominated  the  Peace 
oj  iVtctos,  from  the  great  influence  exerted  by  that  excellent 
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man  in  procuring  it.     This  event  took  place  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  war,  B.  C.  421. 

This  alliance  between  Athens  and  Lacedemon  gave 
offence  to  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  states  of 
Greece,  who  considered  it  a  formidable  combination  of 
those  powerful  states  against  themselves.  Corinth  was  the 
first  to  remonstrate  against  the  treaty;  by  which  it  was 
contended,  that  the  weak  were  left  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
the  strong,  and  virtually  deprived  of  their  independence. 
The  Argives  entered  so  far  into  the  views  and  feelings  of 
the  Corinthians,  as  to  form  a  league  for  the  protection  of 
the  liberties  of  Greece ;  and  invited  all  the  oAer  republics 
to  unite  with  them.  In  the  mean  time,  mutual  jealousies 
revived  between  the  ancient  rivals,  Athens  and  Lacedemon^ 
who  accused  each  other  of  having  failed  to  perform  the 
conditions  of  the  late  treaty.  The  Athenians  had  refused 
to  surrender  the  Island  of  Pylus,  which  they  had  taken 
during  the  war ;  and  the  Spartans  had  entered  into  a  sepa- 
rate alliance  with  the  Beotians,  contrary  to  the  late  con- 
tract, in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  '^  no  treaty  should  be 
made  without  the  concurrence  of  both  parties."  Thes<, 
grounds  of  complaint  would  easily  have  been  removed  if 
tiie  peaceful  Nicias  had  possessed  unlimited,  powers.  But  a 
youth  of  illustrious  birth,  of  fascinating  manners,  of  seductive 
and  brilliant  talents,  then  began  to  make  a  figure  at  Athens, 
and  aspired  to  the  direction  of  the  republic.  This  youth 
was  Alcibiades,  the  relative  and  pupil  and  exact  counterpart 
of  Pericles ;  the  intimate  friend  and  beloved  companion  of 
Socrates ;  but,  it  is  necessary  to  add,  the  worst  enemy  of 
the  Athenian  state.  He  first  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to 
enter  into  the  Argive  alliance;  and  afterwards,  by  a  dis- 
honest artifice,  outwitted  the  Lacedemonian  ambassadors, 
who  came  with  full  powers  to  settie  differences  and  explain 
misunderstandings.  He  persuaded  them,  under  a  color  of 
friendship,  not  to  let  the  people  know,  at  first,  what  full 
powers  tiieir  commission  gave  them ;  but  to  intimate,  that 
they  came  only  to  treat,  and  make  proposals;  for  that, 
otherwise,  the  Athenians  would  grow  insolent  in  their 
demands,  and  extort  from  them  unreasonable  terms.  They 
were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  prudence  and  sincerity 
of  this  advice,  that  he  drew  them  from  Nicias,  to  rely  en- 
tirely upon  himself;  and,  the  next  day,  when  the  people 
were  assembled,  and  the  ambassadors  introduced,  Alcibia- 
des, with  a  very  obliging  air,  demanded  of  them,  with  what 
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powers  they  were  come.  They  made  answer,  that  they 
were  not  come  as  plenipotentiaries.  Upon  which,  he  id- 
stantly  changed  his  voice  and  countenance,  and,  exclaimiug 
against  them  as  notorious  liars,  bid  the  people  take  care 
how  they  transacted  any  thing  with  men  on  whom  they 
could  place  so  little  dependence.  The  people  dismissed  the 
ambassadors  in  a  rage. 

Unable  to  rest  till  some  object,  commensurate  to  his  vast 
ambition,  presented  itself,  Aicibiades  procured  his  election 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  Athenian  army,  and  prevailed 
upon  his  fellow-citizens'  to  undertake  the  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  Sicily. 

When  the  question  was  debated  in  the  Athenian  senate 
and  before  the  general  assembly,  it  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  Nicias,  who  used  many  arguments  to  prove  the  impolicy 
and  hazard  of  the  projected  expedition ;  and  concluded  with 
Warning  the  magistrates  and  elder  citizens  against  the  wild 
ambition  of  Aicibiades  and  his  youthful  companions,  whose 
measures,  he  predicted,  would  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
state.  But  ineffectual  were  his  remonstrances  and  entrea- 
ties, when  the  youthful  orator  arose,  and  drew  a  flattering 
picture  of  the  wealth  of  Sicily,  the  ease  with  which  it  might 
be  subjugated,  and  the  door  it  would  open  to  further  and 
more  splendid  conquests.  Abready  he  imagined  Sicily  and 
Carthage  and  Africa  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Athens,  or  pour- 
ing their  riches  into  her  treasury.  Dazzled  with  these  bril- 
liant prospects,  the  assembly  decreed  war  with  Sicily,  and 
appointed  Nicias,  Aicibiades  and  Lamachus  joint  comman- 
ders of  the  expedition. 

The  last  attempt  of  Nicias  to  dissuade  his  countrymen 
from  this  fatal  enterprise,  by  magnifying  the  difficulty  of  its 
execution,  produced  an  opposite  effect  The  obstacles, 
which  were  unable  to  conquer,  only  animated  the  courage 
of  the  assembly ;  and  it  was  determined,  that  the  generals 
should  be  invested  with  full  authority  to  raise  such  sums  of 
money,  and  to  levy  such  a  body  Of  troops,  as  might  ensure 
success  to  their  arms. 

The  magnitude  of  the  preparations  increased  the  hopes 
and  the  ardour  of  all  ranks  of  men  in  the  republic.  The  old 
expected  that  nothing  could  resist  such  a  numerous  and 
well-equipped  armament.  The  young  eagerly  seized  an 
occasion  to  gratify  their  curiosity  and  love  of  knowledge  in 
a  distant  navigation,  and  to  share  the  honors  of  such  a  glo- 
rious enterprise.  The  rich  exulted  in  displaying  their 
7* 
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magnificence ;  the  poor  rejoiced  in  their  assurance  of  pay, 
sufficient  to  relieve  their  present  wants,  and  in  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  by  their  arms  the  means  of  future  ease  and  hap- 

{>iness.  Instead  of  finding  any  difficulty  to  complete  the 
evies,  the  great  difficulty  consisted  in  deciding  the  prefer- 
ence of  valor  and  merit  among  those  who  solicited  to  serve ; 
and  the  whole  complement  of  forces,  to  be  employed  by  sea 
and  land,  consisted  of  chosen  men. 

Amidst  the  general  alacrity  felt,  or  at  least  expressed,  by 
the  people  of  all  descriptions,  (for  the  dread  of  incurring 
public  censure  made  several  express  what  they  did  not  feel,) 
Socrates  alone  ventured  openly  and  boldly  to  condemn  the 
e:^pedition,  and  to  predict  the  future  calamities  of  his  coun- 
try. But  the  authority  of  the  sage  was  unable  to  check  the 
course  of  their  enthusiasm. 

When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  the  whole  inhabitants 
of  Athens,  whether  citizens  or  strangers,  assembled  early  in 
the  Pireus,  to  afilmire  the  greatest  armament  ever  collected 
in  a  Grecian  harbor.  A  hundred  galleys  were  adorned  with 
all  the  splendor  of  naval  pomp ;  the  troops  destined  to  emi 
bark  vied  with  each  other  in  the  elegance  of  their  drei' 
and  the  brightness  of  their  arms.  The  alacrity  painted 
every  face,  and  the  magnificence  displayed  with  profusion 
in  every  part  of  the  equipage,  represented  a  triumphal  show, 
rather  fiian  the  stem  image  of  war.  But  the  solidity  and 
greatness  of  the  armament  proved,  that  it  was  intended 
for  use,  not  for  ostentation.  Amidst  this  glare  of  external 
pageantry,  which  accompanied  the  adventurous  youth,  their 
friends  and  kinsmen  could  not  suppress  a  few  parting  tears, 
when  they  considered  the  length  of  the  voyage,  their  va- 
rious dangers  by  flood  and  field,  and  the  uncertainty  of  be- 
holding again  the  dearest  pledges  of  their  affection  But 
these  partial  expressions  of  grief  were  speedily  int«*rrupt- 
ed  by  the  animating  sounds  of  the  trumpet,  which  issued 
at  once  from  a  hundred  ships,  and  provoked  sympathetic 
acclamations  from  the  shore.  The  captains  then  offered 
solemn  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  were  answered  by  cor- 
responding vows  from  tiie  spectators.  The  customary  liba- 
tions were  poured  out  in  goblets  of  gold  and  silver ;  and 
after  the  triumphant  Pean  had  been  sung  in  full  chorus,  the 
whole  fleet,  at  once,  set  sail,  and  contended  for  the  prize  of 
naval  skill  and  celerity. 

Scarcely  had  they  arrived  in  Sicily,  when  Alcibiades  was 
recalled,  to  take  his  trial  for  alleged  impieties  and  sacrilege. 
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iiie  conduct  of  the  Sicilian  war  then  deyohred  on  Nicias, 
whose  military  talents  had  stood  a  long  and  severe  test 

Nicias  was  at  first  successful,  as  he  had  hitherto  always 
been.  But  the  tide  of  success  soon  turned.  The  Syra- 
cusans  were  animated  by  the  presence  and'  aided  by  the 
talents  of  Gylippus,  a  Lacedemonian  general,  who  had  forced 
an  entrance  into  the  besieged  city,  at  the  head  of  a  few 
Spartan  troops.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival,  the  Athenian 
invaders  met  with  nothing  but  a  train  of  defeats  and  calam- 
ities. In  one  of  the  first  engagements  with  the  Syracusans, 
Lamachus  was  killed ;  a  brave  and  enterprising  general, 
whose  loss,  at  such  a  crisis,  was  severely  felt.  Soon  after, 
an  epidemic  disease,  which  spread  through  the  Athenian 
camp,  and  with  which  Nicias  lumself  was  affected,  commit- 
ted fearful  ravages.  This  malady,  added  to  the  harassing 
and  destructive  warfare,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  obliged 
the  Athenian  general  to  write,  in  the  most  pressing  terms, 
for  immediate  supplies.  An  attempt  was  made  to  retrieve 
their  losses,  by  a  powerful  reenforcement,  under  the  com- 
^mand  of  Demosthenes*  and  Eurymedon.  But  the  attempt 
fruitless.     Gylippus  attacked  them  in  separate  bodies ; 

lil,  having  reduced  them  to  the  most  distressing  extremities, 
*  compelled  the  several  divisions  of  the  Athenian  army  to  sur- 
'tender.  Such  was  the  fury  of  the  Syracusans,  that  they 
led  all  the  Athenian  prisoners  to  labor  in  the  quarries, 
>ld  them  as  slaves,  except  the  generals  Nicias  and  De- 
laiosfhenes,  who  were  put  to  death,  notwithstanding  the  ear- 
nest entreaty  of  Gylippus  to  save  their  lives. 

One  circumst3.nce,  that  serves  to  enliven  the  gloom,  and 
diminish  the  horrors,  of  this  calamitous  scene,  is  deserving 
of  particular  notice.  The  Sicilians  were  so  enchanted  with 
the  tenderness  and  melody  of  the  verses  of  Euripides,  when 
recited  by  their  Athenian  captives,  that  they  liberated  all, 
who  were  able  to  repeat  his  most  beautiful  passages.  These 
emancipated  captives  hastened  back  to  Athens,  and  cast 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  venerable  poet,  and  hailed  him, 
%vith  tears  of  joy,  as  their  deliverer  from  dreary  bondage  and 
lingering  deadi. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  being  carried  to  Athens,  the 
citizens,  at  first,  would  not  believe  it,  and  even  sentenced 
to  deatii  the  man  who  first  published  the'tidings ;  but  when 
it  was  eonfiirmed,  all  the  Athenians  were  seized  with  the 

*  Perhaps  great-grandfather  of  the  immortal  orator. 
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utmost  consternation.  The  venerable  members  of  Ae 
Areopagus  expressed  the  majesty  of  silent  sorrow ;  but  the 
piercing  cries  of  wo  extended  many  a  mile  along  the  lofty 
walls,  which  joined  the  Pireus  to  the  city ;  and  the  licentious 
populace  raged  with  unbridled  fury  against  the  diviners  and 
orators,  whose  blind  predictions  and  ambitious  harangues 
had  promoted  an  expedition  eternally  fatal  to  their  country. 
The  distress  of  the  Athenians  was  too  great  to  admit  the 
comfort  of  sympathy ;  but,  had  they  been  (capable  of  receiv- 
,  ing,  they  had  little  reason  to  expect  that  melaQcholy  conso- 
lation. The  tidings  so  afSicting  to  them  gave  unspeakable 
joy  to  their  neighbors.  Many  feared,  most  hated,  and  all 
envied  a  people,  who  had  long  usurped  the  dominion  of 
Greece ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  many  of  the  allies 
and  dependents  prepared  to  assert  their  rights.  Cicero  had 
reason  to  observe,  speaking  of  the  battles  in  the  harbor  of 
Syracuse,  that  it  was  there  the  troops  of  Athens,  as  well  as 
their  galleys,  were  ruined  and  sunk ;  and  that,  in  this  harbor, 
the  power  and  glory  of  the  Athenians .  were  miserably  ship- 
wrecked. 

The  disasters  experienced  by  the  Athenians  in  Sicily, 
and  their  more  recent  sufferings  under  the  cruel  tyranny  of  ^ 
the  Four  Hundred,*  were  soon  forgotten,  when  Alcibiades 
turned  the  tide  of  success  in  their  favor,  by  a  short  but 
triumphant  career  of  victory.  But  no  sooner  was  that 
consummate  general  dismissed  and  exiled,  than  the  state  of 
the  x^thenian  republic  became  more  hopeless  and  desperate 
than  ever.  A  few  efforts,  indeed,  were  made  by  the  Athe- 
nians, which  resembled  the  faint  struggles  of  an  expiring 
warrior.  But,  from  that  time,  it  was  evident  to  every 
observer,  that  the  ancient  and  once  flourishing  republic, 
which  had  alone  withstood  the  legions  of  Persia,  was  upon 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Two  things  accelerated  this  event,  the 
divided  counsels  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  renewed  vigor 
of  the  Spartans.      The  former  appointed  no  less  than  ten 


*  The  tjrranny  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  a  temporary  change,  that 
took  place  in  the  government  of  Athens,  about  the  time  in  which 
Alcibiades  was  recalled.  The  conduct  of  this  aristocracy  was  most 
sanguinary — ^their  measures  most  oppressive.  Every  day  of  their 
short  reign  was  characterized  by  new  atrocities ;  every  vestige  of 
freedom  was  abolished ;  and  Athens  was  on  the  point  of  being  sold, 
by  her  unprincipled  rulers,  into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans.  From 
the  -tyranny  of  tae  Four  Hundred,  the  Athenians  were  doUvered  by 
Thrasybulus. 
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commanders,  with  equal  powers,  to  succeed  Aldbiades  in 
the  command  of  the  fleet.  Some  of  these  were  men  of 
approyed  yalor  and  patriotism ;  but  others  were  either  little 
known,  or  notorious  only  for  their  vices.  These  counter- 
acted each  other,  and  gave  additional  energy  to  the  decided 
measures  of  Lysander,  who  had  been  recently  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Spartan  forces  by  land  and  sea ;  a  gene- 
ral of  pre-eminent  talents,  but  disgraced  by  the  most  sordid 
avarice,  and  a  total  want  of  integrity. 

As  Lysander  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  Greece,  at 
that  time,  and  was  the  means  of  producing  a  fatal  change  in 
the  character  and  laws  of  Sparta,  it  will  not  be  improper 
to  describe,  more  particularly,  the  principles  on  which  he 
acted,  in  his  brilliant  administration.      Nothing  could  be 
more  remote  from  genuine    Spartan    integrity,   than    the 
political  conduct  of  Lysander,  through  every  step  of  his 
public  life.     His  ruling  passion  was  avarice ;  but  the  means 
of  gratifying  this  insatiable  desire  were  matters  of  perfect 
indifTerence  to  him.    Jusdy  or  unjustly,  by  force  or  fraud, 
he  was  bent  upon  aggrandizing  himself  and  enriching  his 
country.     He  scrupled  not  to  pursue  this  unworthy  cSject 
by  tibe  adoption  of  measures  the  most  perfidious  and  unjust 
Not  content  with  the  spoOs  of  war,  and  what  are  usually 
con^dered  the  legitimate  fruits  of  conquest,  he  wrested, 
with  the  hand  of  violence,  the  property  of  the  defenceless, 
or  obtained,  by  craft  and  intrigue,  those  treasures,  which  he 
was  unable  to  seize  by  force.     Now  he  was  seen  levying 
contributions  on  the  Ionian  cities  and  states,  with  the  assumed 
authority  of  an  eastern  despot ;  and  now  most  obsequiously 
soh'citing  pecuniary  aid  at  the  subordinate  courts  of  Persian 
satraps,  submitting  tamely  to  their  insults,  and  flattering  their 
vices,  with  the  hope  of  securing  their  wealth.     Having  suc- 
ceeded beyond  measure  in  his  avaricious  designs,  he  pre- 
vailed  on   the  senate   of  Sparta,  by  bribery  and  corrupt 
influence,  to  repeal  those  laws   of  Lycurgus,  which  had 
forbidden  the  introduction  of  gold  and  silver  coin  into  the 
republic;    and  then  poured  a  stream  of  ill-gotten  wealth 
into  his  country,  which  soon  enervated  and  destroyed  it. 
The  perfidiousness  of  his  character  may  be  gathered  from 
the  favorite  maxim  ascribed  to  him,  and  in  which  he  glo- 
ried ;  "  Children,"  said  he,  "  should  be  deceived  with  toys, 
but  men  by  oaths." 

-   Such  was  the  general  character  of  the  person  who  was 
chosen  by  the  Spartans  to  prosecute  the  war  in  a  season  of 
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public  danger,  and  when  more  'than  ordinaij  ^vigor   yv9B 
necessary.     Nor  were  they  disappointed  in  {he  expectatioDS 
they  had  indulged  of  his  success.     After  having,  in  the  first 
year  of  his  command,  gained  several  victories  both  by  sea 
and  land,  he  was  superseded  by  another  general ;  since,  by 
the  laws  of  Sparta,  no  commander,  however  successful  he 
might  have  been,  could  retain  his  appointment  longer  than 
one  year.     Callicratidas,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a  genuine 
Spartan,  not  unworthy  of  the  purest  days  of  the  republic, 
a  perfect  contrast  to  the  unprincipled  and  avaricious  Lysan- 
der.     Ignorant  of  the  language  and  manners  of  a  court, 
unaccustomed  to  flatter  those  whom  he  despised,  and  too 
independent  to  brook  the  insolence  of  wealth  and  pomp, 
Callicratidas  soon  found  it  was  vain  to  solicit  the  Persian 
court  for  supplies;    nor  could  he,   like  his    predecessor, 
extort  them  from  those  who  were  in  alliance  with  them. 
Counteracted  in  all  his  efforts  by  Lysander,  who  had  un^wil- 
lingly  resigned  the  command  to  him,  and  cut  ofi*  from  all 
resources  for  the'  prosecution  of  the  war,  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  risk .  an  engagement  with  a  very  superior  force, 
near  the  islands  or  rocks  of  Arginusae,  soutli  of  Lesbos. 
All  that  determined  valor  could  accomplish,  was  done  by 
Callicratidas,  before  he  received  his  mortal  wound;    but^ 
after  that  event  took  place,  the  Athenians  took  and  destroy- 
ed a  great  part  of  the  Spartan   fleet     The  victory  they 
obtained  was   dearly  purchased,  but  complete.     Yet  such 
was  the  base  ingratitude  of  the  Athenians  to  the  conquerors, 
that  they  tried  Qie  ten  commanders  of  the  fleet,  on  a  charge     , 
of  having  neglected  to  pay  funeral  honors  to  the   slain, 
eight  of  whom  were  condemned,  and  six  executed ;  none  of 
the  senate,  except  Socrates,  having  dared  to  oppose   this 
unjust  sentence. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Callicratidas,  the  command 
of  the  Spartan  forces  was  again  intrusted  to  Lysander,  who 
soon  afterwards  seized  a  favorable  moment,  near  Egos  Pa- 

tamos,  when  a  great  part  of  the  crews  of  the  Athenian   '* 
405       ships  were  on  shore,  to  bring  up  his  fleet,  and,  almost 
widiout  resistance,  tOLke  possession  of  the  whole  fleet 
of  Athens,  consisting  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  gal- 
leys.    Five  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  all  of  whom  were 
massacred  by  Lysander. 

The  total  annihilation  of  their  fleet  decided  the  fate  of 
the  Athenians.  The  only  staff,  on  which  they  had  so  fre- 
^ently  leaned  in  the  hour  of  extreme  debility,  was  now 
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broken.  Their  last  resource  had  failed  them.  There 
remained  nothing  to  impede  the  victorious  progress  of 
Lysander,  who  boasted,  with  truth,  that,  in  one  hour,  he 
had,  and  almost  without  bloodshed,  terminated  a  war  of 
twenty-seven  years.  After  having  occupied  the  few  re- 
maining cities  and  fortresses,  that  still  adhered  to  the 
Athenians,  he  besieged*  Athens  both  by  sea  and  land.  Its 
inhabitants,  unshaken  by  adversity,  and  gathering  energy 
from  despair,  resolved  to  defend  ^e  city  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  even  passed  a  decree  to  punish  those,  who 
should  first  propose  to  surrender.  Famine  and  disease,  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  a  protracted  siege,  at  length 
prevailed,  and  compelled  this  high-minded  people  to 
negotiaie  with  their  ancient  rival.  The  eloquent  Tlie^ 
ramenes  and  nine  others  were  deputed  as  ambassadors,  with 
full  powers,  to  conduct  the  negotiation.  The  terms, 
proposed  by  the  Spartans,  and  to  which  the  Athenians  were 
ultimately  obliged  to  accede,  were  most  humiliating.  The 
city  was  to  be  surrendered,  and  occupied  by  a  Spartan 
garrison  ;^  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  the  city  and  harbor 
to  be  demolished;  all  their  ships  of  war,  except  twelve 
galleys,  to  be  given  up ;  and  they  were  to  enter  into  a 
league,  to  serve  the  Lacedemonians  in  all  their  military  or 
naval  expeditions,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  No  sooner 
was  this  treaty  ratified,  than  Lysai.''jr  entered  Athens  in 
triumph,  and  demolished  the  widls  to  the  sound  of  martial 
music,  which  celebrated  the  deliverance  of  Greece  from  the 
tyranny  of  Athens.]  ' 

Thus'  on  the  16th  of  May,  404  years  before  Christ,  at  the 
end  of  27  years  from  the  commencement  of  this  unhappy 
conflict,  Athens,  the  glory  of  Greece,  the  mistress  of  lie 
arts  and  sciences,  was  taken  by  the  confederate  armies,  and 
her  walls,  her  towers  and  her  fortresses,  levelled  to  the 
ground. 

The  day,  says  Dr.  Gillies,  was  concluded,  by  the  victo- 
rious confederate  armies,  with  a  magnificent  festival,  in 
which  the  recitation  of  poems,  as  usual,  foimed  a  part  of 
the  entertainment  Among  other  pieces,  was  rehearsed 
the  Electra  of  Euripides,  and  particularly  that  afiecting 
chorus,  "We  come,  O  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  to  thy 
rustic  and  humble  roof."  These  words  were  scarcely 
uttered,  when  the  whole  assembly  melted  into  tears.  The 
forlorn  condition  of  that  young  and  virtuous  princess,  ex- 
pelled tiie  royal  palace  of  her  father,  and  inhabiting  « 
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miserable  cottage,  in  want  and  'wretchedaeM,  recalled  to 
mind  the  dreadful  vicissitudes  of  fortui^e,  which  had  befallen 
Athens,  once  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  sovereign  of  Greece, 
but  deprived,  in  one  fatal  hour,  of  her  ships,  her  walls  and 
her  strength,  and  reduced  from  the  pride  of  prosperity  and 
pcwer  to  misery,  dependence  and  servitude,  without  exert- 
ing one  memorable  effort  to  brighten  the  last  moment  of  her 
destiny,  and  to  render  her  fall  illustrious. 

The  Peloponnesians  vainly  boasted,  that  the  fall  of  Athens 
would  be  the  era  of  Grecian  liberty.  Athens,'indeed,  tasted 
that  bitter  cup,  which  lawless  pride  and  ambition  generally 
present  to  their  votaries.  By  her  situation,  her  genius  and 
prosperity,  she  seemed  desi^gned  as  the  guardian  of  Greece ; 
but  her  ambition  to  govern  or  to  conquer,  which  none  inflam- 
ed more  than  Pericles,  was  as  rash  and  presumptuous  as  it 
was  foolish  and  vain.  Athens,  thus  humbled,  prostrated,  and 
crushed,  never  rose  to  her  former  state ;  and  the  powers, 
which  triumphed  over  her,  were  involved  in  her  destiny ; 
resembling  tiiie  members  of  a  body,  which  revolt  from  the 
head,  cast  it  down,  and  trample  it  in  the  dust 

l&Krates. — Socrates,  the  most  distinguished  among  ancient 
philosophers,  was  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  a  statuary.  He 
was  bom  at  Athens,  B.  C.  470.  He  was  educated  in  his 
father's  profession ;  which  seems  to  have  impressed  his 
mind  with  a  taste  for  proportion  and  beauty,  both  as  they 
i^pear  in  the  natural  and  moral  world.  But  his  insatiable 
ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  increasing  inter- 
est he  felt  in  physical,  literary  and  moral  researches,  pre- 
vented him  fron^  continuing  to  practise  an  art,  which  was 
then  in  high  repute,  and  in  which  he  would  probably  have 
risen  to  eminence.  He  was  endowed  with  a  penetrating 
and  comprehensive  mind;  and  became  eminently  distin- 
guished as  an  instructer.  He  possessed  unexampled  good 
nature  and  a  universal  love  to  mankind.  After  attending 
all  the  public  schools,  and  inquiring  diligently  into  the 
different  systems  taught  in  them,  he  arrived  at  a  decided 
conviction,  that  they  were  completely  erroneous,  and  more 
calculated  to  bewilder,  than  to  instruct.  He  rightly 
judged,  that  the  best  use  of  knowledge  is  to  form  principles 
of  action.  The  subtilties,  the  specidations,  the  theories  of 
preceding  philosophers,  he  therefojre  rejected,  as  worse 
than  useless ;  and  undertook  to  teach  all,  who  were  willing 
to  receive  his  instructions,  a  more  simple,  pure  and  practical 
system  of  ethics.     So  attentive  was  he  to  the  happiness  wi 
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advsntBge  of  his  eanatrj,  that  he  seemed  the  eommon  ftMher 
of  the  republic  But  as  it  is  so  very  difficult  to^coirect  the 
aged,  and  to  induce  people  to  change  long  cherished  prin* 
ciples,  he  devoted  his  labors  principally  to  the  instractiou 
of  youth.  He  had  no  open  school,  like  the  rest  of  the 
philosophers,  nor  set  times  for  his  lessons.  He  had  no 
benches  prepared^  nor  did  he  ever  mount  a  professor's 
chair.  He  was  the  philosopher  of  all  times  and  seasons. 
He  taught  in  all  places  and  upon  all  occasions — ^in  walking, 
conversation  at  meals,  in  the  army  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
camp,  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  senate  and  people. 
He  disputed  in  a  great  measure  by  means  of  questions.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  interrogative  method  of  disputing 
is  still  denominated  SocrcUic,  By  means  of  his  questions, 
he  was  wonderfully  successful  in  confuting  and  confounding 
the  sophists,  in  detecting  their  frauds,  and  wTimajalrifig  their 
cbaracters. 

Aristophanes,  the  comic  poet,  was  engaged  to  expose 
him  upon  the  stage.    He  composed  a  piece  cfdled  the  ChudSy 
in  which  he  introduced  the  philosopher,  suspended  in  a 
basket,  uttering  the  most  ridiculous  absurdities.     Socrates, 
who  was  present  at  this  exhibition,  showed  not  the  least 
emotion,  and  as  some  strangers  were  present,  who  desired 
to  know  the  original,  for  whom  the  play  was  intended,  he 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  showed  himself  during  the  whole 
representation.     This  was  the  first  blow  struck  at  him ;  and 
it  was  not  till  twenty  years  after,  that  Melitus  appeared  in 
a  formal  manner  as  his  accuser,  and  entered  a  regular  pro- 
cess against  him.     His  accusation  consisted  of  two  heads. 
The  first  was,  that  he  did  not  admit  the  gods  acknowledged 
by  the  republic,  and  introduced  new  divinities ;  the  second, 
that  he  corrupted  the  youth  of  Athens.     Melitus  concluded 
with  inferring,  that  seutence  of  death  ought  to  be  passed 
against  Socrates.     How^much  truth  was  contained  in  the 
first  part  of  the  charge,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that,  amidst  so  much  zeal  and  superstition  as  then 
reigned  in  Athens,  he  never  durst  openly  oppose  the  receiv- 
ed religion.     But  it  is  very  probable,  from  the  discourses  he 
frequently  held  wilh  his  friends,  that,  in  his  heart,  he  de- 
spised and  derided  their  monstrous  opinions  and  ridiculous 
mysteries,  as  having  no  other  foimdation  than  the  fables 
of  the  poets ;  and  that  he  had  attained  to  the  notion  of  the 
one  only  true  God. 
8 
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The  friends  of  Socrates  too  plainly  perceiyed  the  danger, 
ivhich  threatened  him,  and  earnestly  desired  to  exert  their 
influence  and  talents  on  his  behalf.  The  eloquent  Lysias, 
especially,  who  had  been  one  of  his' disciples,  and  was, 
affectionately  attached  to  him,  earnestly  entreated  permis- 
sion to  deliver  a  pathetic  oration  he  had  prepared  for  the 
occasion ;  but  Socrates,  while  he  admired  the  composition, 
as  a  display  of  talent,  peremptorily  refused  the  request, 
because  its  tone  was  too  supplicatory  for  a  character  un- 
justly accused.  He  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  under- 
take his  own  defence,  not  so  much  vidth  the  hope  of  pro- 
tracting his  life,  as  in  compliance  with  the  pressing  solicita- 
tions of  his  friends.  During  his  trial  he  employed  neither 
artifice  nor  eloquence.  He  had  no  recourse  to  solicitation 
or  entreaty.  But  his  discourse  was  bold,  manly,  generous, 
without  passion,  without  emotion,  full  of  the  noble  liberty 
of  the  philosopher,  with  no  other  ornament  than  that  of 
truth,  and  brightened  universally  with  the  character  and 
language  of  innocence.  "  My  whole  employment,"  said  he, 
^'  is  to  persuade  the  young  and  old  against  too  much  love 
for  the  body,  for  riches  and  all  other  precarious  things ; 
and  against  too  little  regard  for  the  soul,  which  ought  to  be 
the  object  of  their  affection.  Pass  on  me  ^vhat  sentence 
you  please,  Athenians ;  but  I  can  neither  repent,  nor  change 
my  conduct  I  must  not  abandon  nor  suspend  a  function, 
which  God  himself  has  imposed-  on  me.  He  has  charged 
me  with  the  care  of  instructing  my  fellow-citizens.  Should 
you  resolve  to  acquit  me,  I  should  not  hesitate,  for  the 
future,  to  make  answer,  Athenians,  I  honor  and  love  you. 
But  I  shall  choose  to  obey  God  rather  than  you ;  and,  to  my 
latest  breath,  shall  never  renounce  my  philosophy,  nor  cease 
to  exhort  and  reprove  you,  according  to  my  custom,  by 
telling  each  of  you,  when  you  come  in  my  way,  '  My  good 
friend,  and  citizen  of  the  most  famous  city  in  tiie  world,  for 
wisdom  and  valor,  are  you  not  ashamed  to  have  no  other 
thoughts,  than  of  amassing  wealth,  and  of  acquiring  glory, 
credit  and  dignities,  while  you  neglect  the  treasures  of 
prudence,  truth  and  wisdom,  and  take  no  pains  in  rendering 
your  soul  as  good  and  as  perfect  as  it  is  capable  of  being  ?'  " 
After  some  further  observations,  he  remarks,  "  For  the  rest, 
Athenians,  if,  in  my  present  extreme  danger,  I  do  not  imitate 
the  behavior  of  those,  who,  upon  less  emergencies,  have 
implored  and  supplicated  their  judges  with  tears,  and  have 
brought  forth  their  children,  relations  and  friends  into  court| 
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I  it  18  not  through  pride  and  obstinacy,  nor  any  contempt  for 

you,  but  solely  for  your  honor,  and  for  that  of  the  whole 
I  city.     You  should  know,  that  there  are  among  our  citizens 

^  those,  who  do  not  regard  death  as  an  evil,  and  who  give 

^         that  name  only  to  injustice  and  infamy." 

Socrates  pronounced   this  discourse  with  a  firm    and 

intrepid  tone.     His  air,  his  action,  his  visage,  expressed 

I         nothing  of  the  accused.     His  steady,  uninterrupted  course 

I         of  obstinate  virtue,  which  had  made  him,  in  many  cases, 

I        appear  singular,  and  oppose  whatever  he  tiiought  illegal  or 

unjust,  wi&out  any  regard  to  times  or  persons,  had  procured 

him  a  great  deal  of  envy  and  ill-will ;  so  that,  however  slight 

I        the  proofs  against  him,  the  faction  was  powerful  enough  to 

r        find  him  gmlty.     He  was  condemned  to  drink  the  juice  of 

f        hemlock. 

f  Socrates  received  his  sentence  with  the  utmost  composure. 

ApoUodorus,  one  of  his  disciples,  launching  out  into  bitter 
invectives  and  lamentations,  that  his  master  should  die  inno- 
cent; "  What,"  replied  Socrates,  with  a  smile,  "would  you 
have  me  die  guilty  ?  Melitus  and  Anytus  may  kill,  but  they 
eannot  hurt  me." 

The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  delayed  thirty  days,  on 
account  of  a  law,  which  prohibited  the  putting  to  death  of 
any  criminal  during  the  absence  of  the  priest  of  Apollo,  who 
annually  sailed  to  l£e  isle  of  Delos,  to  offer  sacrifices.  Dur- 
ing this  interval,  the  prison  was  continually  thronged  widi 
his  affectionate  disciples,  who  came  to  administer  to  his  com- 
fort, and  receive  his  last  instructions. 

The  day  before  his  execution,  Crito,  his  intimate  friend, 
came  to  him  early  in  the  morning,  to  let  him  know,  that 
it  depended  only  upon  himself  to  quit  the  prison ;  that  the 
jailor  was  gained ;  that  he  would  find  the  doors  open,  and 
offered  him  a  safe  retreat  in  Thessaly.  Socrates  laughed 
at  his  proposal,  and  asked  him  whether  he  knew  any  place 
out  of  Attica  where  people  did  not  die  ?  Crito  urged  the 
thing  very  seriously,  adding  argument  upon  argument,  to 
induce  h^  escape.  Socrates  expressed  his  gratitude,  but 
rejected  his  offer ;  because  he  considered  it  unjust  to  escape 
from  the  laws. 

The  day  of  his  death  was  employed  in  conversing  with 
his  friends  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  he 
endeavored  to  prove.  At  sunset  the  cup  of  poison  was 
brought  by  a  servant  of  the  magistrates,  who  was  so  much 
affected  that  he  turned  his  back  and  fell  a  weeping.     So* 
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crates,  having  taken  the  cup,  kept  silence  for  some  time,  and 
then  drank  off  the  draught  with  an  amazing  tranquillity  of 
aspect 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  great  philosopher,  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  400. 

It  was  not  till  some  time  after  his  death  that  the  people 
began  to  perceive  and  lament  their  mistake.  Athens  was 
in  universal  dismay  and  consternation.  All  exercises  were 
suspended,  and  his  accusers  called  to  account  for  his  death. 

After  some  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  put  on  mourn- 
ing lor  him,  as  if  a  public  calamity  had  befallen  them  ;  and 
all  agreed  to  censure  his  accusers  and  judges,  some  of 
whom  were  put  to  death,  and  others  banished.  Nor  w^ere 
the  Athenians  satisfied  with  these  transient  expressions  of 
regret.  They  decreed  the  iHighest  honors  to  his  memory. 
They  erected  a  statue  of  brass,  executed  by  Lysippus,  in 
the  most  frequented  place  of  resort  They  enrolled  his 
name  among  their  subordinate  divinities,  and  dedicated  a 
temple  to  his  memory.] 

l^Fine  Arts, — From  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  power  to 
the  death  of  Alexander,  a  period  of  180  years,  the  genius 
of  Greece  was  displayed  in  the  brightest  splendor.     The 
name  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  was  celebrated  in 
festivals ;  their  works  were  exhibited  at  the  public  gajoes ; 
and  they  were  reputed  to  confer,  by  every  specimen  of 
their  ait,  distinguished  honor  upon  their  country.     The 
monuments  of  their  talents  reflected  lustre  upon  their  char- 
acter, and  gave  it  the  highest  respectability;   as  it  was 
their  noble  province  to  express  the  likeness  of  heroes,  and 
to  imbody  die  perfections  of  the  gods.      Tp  be  publicly 
distinguished  widi  higher  honors  than  his  competitors,  was 
the  great  object  of  the  artist,  and  his  unremitting  and  ardent 
efforts  to  excel  them,  gave  to  his  works  that  grace,  beauty 
and  spirit,  that  exquisite  expression  of  passions,  and  that 
appropriate  dignity  of  character,  which  mark  their  finest  per- 
formances. 

The  arts  brought  to  recollection  by  the  most  lively 
images  the  great  events  and  characters  of  history.  Every 
public  edifice  in  Athens  was  filled  with  the  statues  of  war- 
riors, magistrates,  legislators,  philosophers,  and  orators.  In 
one  place  stood  Miltiades  frowning  destruction  on  Persia ; 
in  another,  the  placid  Socrates,  the  thoughtful  Solon,  and 
the  impassioned  Demosthenes.  Every  street,  presented  an 
Athenian  with  some  striking  example  of  valor,  wisdom,  or 
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patriotism.  Wherever  he  tamed  his  ejes  he  saw  some  mon- 
ument raised  to  perpetuate  the  renown  of  his  ancestors ;  and 
the  precious  tribute  of  the  arts,  so  liberally  paid  to  all  persons 
of  genius,  courage  and  virtue^  gave  the  keenest  exeitement 
to  the  display  of  every  species  of  excellence.] 

After  this  period,  however,  many  great  men  a|^ared  in 
Greece;  but  no  general  bond  of  union  could  be  formed. 
Intervals  of  peace  were  short;  and  their  few  virtuous 
characters  only  shone  like  passing  meteors,  for  a  moment. 
If  Alcibiades  was  famous  for  his  talents,  he  was  no  less 
infamous  for  his  vices;  and  the  few  splendid  actions  he 
performed  were  utterly  insuffici^it  to  counteract  the  gene- 
ral effects  of  caprice,  crooked  policy,  and  a  total  want  of 
virtue. 

Athens  had  scarcely  recovered  a  measure  of  liberty,  by  the 
exertions  of  Thrasybulus,*  and  begun  to  respire,  after  a 
shock  so  paralyzing,  and  calamities  so  dreadful,  when  war 
again  broke  out  This  is  commonly  called  the  Beotian  war. 
Instead  of  rising,  as  did  the  former,  from  the  Peloponnesus, 
it  now  pointed  its  avenging  flames  toward  that  haughty  com- 
bination of  powers,  and  menaced  them  vrith  a  fate  siinilar  to 
that  of  Athens.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  as  the  sun  of  ancient 
Greece  was  still  lingering  on  the  western  horizon,  as  if 
loath  to  set,  she  at  times  itisplayed  an  effulgence  of  genius, 
which  few  nations  could  boast,  when  enjoying  thefr  meridian 
of  glory.  In  the  days  of  glory  which  Sparta  and  AtheniS  had 
seen,  it  was  littie  expected  that  Beotia  would  ever  be  the 
terror  of  Greece,  would  not  only  excite  their  jealousies,  but 
alarm  their  fears,  and  would  render  necessary  their  utmost 
exertions,  not  to  say  in  defence  of  their  honor,  but  of  their 
national  existence. 

Historians,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  allow  Epaminondas 
to  have  been  great  in  the  various  characters  of  statesman, 
hero,  patriot  and  commander.  The  Thebans  and  their 
confederates  were  led  by  this  most  accomplished  general 
into  the  Peloponnesus.  Lacedemon  was  their  mark.  They 
ravaged  the  country  of  Laconia,  even  to  the  gates  of  Sparta. 
That  proud  and  powerful  people  had  not  seen  such  a  day 
for  five  hundred  years.  The  skill  and  valor  oi  Agesilans 
saved  them. 

*  After  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  government  of  Athens  was  usurp- 
ed  by  90  men,  "  the  dependants  and  creatures  of  Sparta/*  who,  on  ae- 
eonnt  of  their  tyranny,  are  generally  called  the  Thirty  Tyrants'.  Fram 
thoie  Athens  was  delivered  by  Thrasybulus.— JEM. 
8* 
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I^e  comse  of  human  affairs  resembles  a  reTolvktg  whe^ 
aome  parts  of  which  are  ]9erpetually  rising,  some  falling; 
some  are  up,  and  some  down.  It  is  incredible  that  Laeede- 
mon  should  be  compelled  to  apply  to  Athens  for  aid,  ivhom 
she  had  so  lately  conquered ;  but  this  she  did,  and  that  "with 
success.  The  war  progressed  with  vigor,  was  pro- 
3^  tracted,  had  various  turns,  and  was  at  length  termi- 
nated in  a  general  battle  at  Mantimea.  This  battle 
is  allowed  to  have  been  the  most  equally  matched,  the  ablest 
conducted,  and  the  most  bravely  fought,  of  any  one  ever 
fought  in  Greece.  [While  £paminondas  was  fighting  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle  with  astonishing  ardor,  a  Spartan  gave 
him  a  mortal  wound  with  a  javelin  across  his  breast  He 
was  carried  into  the  camp,  and  the  surgeons,  after  the  battle, 
examining  the  wound,  declared  that  he  would  expire,  as 
soon  as  the  head  of  the  dart  was  drawn  out  of  it  AH  pre- 
sent were  in  the  utmost  affliction,  while  the  only  concern  he 
expressed,  was  about  his  arms  and  the  fate  of  the  battle. 
When  they  showed  him  his  shield,  and  assured  him  that 
the  Thebans  had  gained  the  victory,  turning  towards  his 
friends  with  a  calm  and  serene  air, — ''  All  &en  is  well," 
9aid  he ;  and  soon  after  expired.  The  death  of  this  ^^  inron- 
der-working  man,"  however,  roused  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  Spartan  allies,  and,  at  last,  rendered  the  victory  doubtfiiL 
It  was  claimed  on  both  sides.]       ** 

With  £paminondas  expired  the  martial  spirit  of  his 
country;  for,  although  the  Thebans  maintained  the  as- 
cendency for  some  years,  and  were  able  for  a  while  even 
to  control  the  decisions  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  yet 
they  guadually  sunk  to  their  form^  insignificance.  This 
great  general  terminated  his  career  in  the  2d  year  of  the 
104th  Olympiad,  363  years  before  Christ,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  last  expiring  lights  of  the  Grecian  re- 
publics. 

Eight  years  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  Alexander 
the  Great  was  bom,  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  first 
of  heroes  and^f  conquerors.  Under  his  powerful  sceptre, 
the  Greeks,  the  Persians,  and  even  the  Indians,  formed  but 
one  amazing  field  of  conquest 

Empire  first  having  taken  her  flight  from  Persia  and  from 
the  Grecian  republics,  seemed  for  a  while  hovering  on  other 
shores  and  coasts,  as  in  doubt  where  to  settle. 

More  than  800  years  before  the  Christian  era,  a  colony 
from  the  ancient  city  of  Tyre, ,  whose  history  we  hftfe 
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ilmdj  noticed,  crossed  the  Meditenraaetn,  and  settled  m 
AUca.  Those  enterprising  adventurers,  conducted  hy  the 
celebrated  Dido,  founded  &e  city  and  empire  of  Carthage. 
The  Carthaginians,  by  degrees,  extended  themselves  along 
the  shores  of  AMca,  and  subdued  the  islands  of  the  Medilo^ 
rsnean,  great  part  of  Sicily,  and  even  many  islands  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  They  succeeded,  and  very  far  exceeded 
their  mother  country,  in  the  empire  of  commerce,  and 
were  for  many  years  masters  of  the  sea.  But  the  Cartha- 
ginians, like  die  Trojans,  were  destined,  after  flourishing  a 
while,  to  enhance  the  triumph  and  exalt  the  fame  of  their 
conquerors.  They  were  decked  by  the  Greeks,  and 
finally  subdued  by  the  Romans. 

The  Romans,  about  this  time,  flourished  under  a  consular 
administiation.  Manlius  Torquatus,  Decius  Mus,  and  others, 
were  contemporary  with  Alexander.  But  the  Romans  were 
yet  unknown  to  fame;  their  wars  not  having  extended 
beyond  the  small  tribes  and  states  of  Italy ;  for  it  is  remark- 
able, that,  after  Rome  had  been  an  independent  state  360 
years,  her  territories  did  not  extend  twenty  miles  from  the 
city. 

But  a  power  was  now  n^idly  rising  much  nearer  to 
Greece,  which  was  to  change  the  scene  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  to  influence  the  state  of  numerous  nations  to  .ages 
unborn. 

Northwestwardly  of  the  head  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
separated  from  that  sea  by  several  small  Grecian  republics, 
lay  the  country  of  Macedon.  Its  exact  size,  as  also  its 
boundaries  northwardly,  were  little  known  even  to  the 
ancients,  and  still  less  to  modem  geographers.  The  country 
was  rough,  mountainous,  and,  for  the  most  part,  wild  and 
barren.  As  early  as  the  Persian  invasion,  these  parts  were 
little  known.  They  had  been  colonized  and  subdued  by 
the  Athenians,  but  had  revolted  in  the  course  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war. 

Amyntas,  the  grandfather  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
the  first  prince  of  that  dynasty,  of  any  considerable  note  in 
history.  He  is  represented  by  Quintus  Curtius  as  a  man  of 
great  abilities,  equally  brave  in  the  field,  and  wise  in  coun- 
dL  But,  overwhelmed  with  difficulties  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  he  was  able  only  to  plant  those  seeds  of  greatness, 
which  were  afterwards  to  flourish,  and  influence  the  destiny 
fil  half  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Daring  his  reign,  the 
Biacedonians  were  too  .wild  and  barbarous  to  coa^sce  in 
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any  setded  plan  of  policy,  civil  or  military.  Of  course  they 
were  kept  in  perpetual  fear  from  the  inroads  of  the  lUyrian 
tribes,  which  skirted  them  on  the  north. 

The  Greeks,  likewise,  though  wasting  away  by  swift  de- 
grees, in  the  fires  of  civil  war,  were  still  warlike  and  pow- 
erful, under  the  administrations  of  Cimon,  Pericles  and 
Epaminondas.  The  life  of  Amyntas  was  strongly  imbittered 
by  intrigues  and  conspiracies,  in  his  own  palace,  x^arried  on 
by  his  famous,  or  rather  infamous  queen  Eurydice :  a  calam- 
ity, which,  amid  all  their  greatness,  seemed  to  pursue  that 
whole  d3masty  of  Macedonian  kings',  until  it  exterminated  the 
posterity  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon. 

Amyntas  had  ^ree  sons,  Alexander,  Perdiccas  and  Philip, 
the   father  of  Alexander  the   Great     After  a  troublesome 
reign,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Alexander,  who 
found  full  employment  in  repelling  the  invasion  of  his  fe- 
rocious and  warlike  neighbors.     In  an  unsuccessful  war  with 
the  lUyrians,  he  was  compelled  to  become  tributary,  and  to 
give  a  royal  hostage.     He  gave  his  younger  brother  Philip^ 
who,  during  his  residence  with  those  rude  but  martial  peo- 
ple, gained  a  knowledge  of  them,  which  was  afterwards  of 
eminent  service  to  him ;  though  he  was  then  but  a  boy.     On 
a  similar  occasion,  being  afterwards  sent  to  Thebes,  he  there 
enjoyed  the  greatest  advantages. 

Epaminondas  then  flourished;  and  taking  Philip  under 
his  immediate  protection  and  care,  he  educated  him,  together 
with  his  own  son,  in  the  Grecian  literature,  in  which  he 
made  great  proficiency.  The  school  of  adversity  gives 
lessons  of  wisdom,  and  imparts  an  energy  to  man,  almost  in- 
dispensable to  greatness.  For  the  most  part,  the  pampered 
and  delicate  children  of  easy  fortune  are  enervated  in  the 
germ  and  blossom  of  life,  and  are  forever  hushed,  on  the 
downy  lap  of  prosperity,  to  inglorious  repose. 

It  was  not  so  with  Philip.  In  those  adverse  fortunes, 
which  could  not  break  his  spirit,  he  learnt  patience,  hu- 
mility and  wisdom.  He  found  ample  resources  in  his 
own  mind,  made  strong  by  exertion,  and  rich  by  experi- 
ence. 

[Most  importaint  events  of  the  life  of  Philip, — ^After  spending 

nine  or  ten  years  in  Thebes,  he  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Ma- 

cedon  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Perdiccas.  Possessing 

360.'    K^^^^  abilities,  and  equal  ambition,  he  cast  his  eyes  over 

tibe  wide  prospect;  and  allured  by  the  most  brilliant 

hopes  of  i^grandizing  his  familyi  invited  by  the  degeaerati 
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effeminacy  of  the  Athenians,  the  discord  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  and  the  general  weakness  of  all  Greece,  he  laid  the 
plan  of  an  empire,  which  his  son  was  destined  to  execute, 
and  to  exceed. 

[The  circumstances  under  which  he  ascended  the  throne, 
were  peculiarly  tmfavorahle.  The  kingdom  was  surround- 
ed by  foreign  enemies,  and  rent  asunder  by  intestine  divis- 
ions.] There  had  been  no  settled  administration ;  but  civil 
war,  assassinations,  revolutions  and  anarchy.  Thus  situated, 
the  first  care  of  Philip  was  to  secure  the  affection,  to  aug- 
ment the  resources,  and  to  improve  the  discipline  o£  his  peo- 
ple. With  consummate  address  he  settled  the  differences, 
that  related  to  the  regal  succession,  till  every  competitor  was 
set  aside ;  and  then  by  bribes,  concessions,  or  vigorous  move- 
ments, he  induced  the  enemies  who  threatened  his  kingdom 
to  retire,  and  thus  freed  his  subjects  f^m  the  alarm  of  inva- 
sion. A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Athenians, 
and  reviving  commerce  soon  poured  a  stream  of  wealth  into 
his  impoverished  kingdom. 

About  this  time  two  circumstances  conspired  to  augment 
the  influence  and  reputation  of  Philip ;  first,  a  recent  predic- 
tion of  the  Delphian  oracle  that  Macedon  would  recover  its 
ancient  dignity  under  the  son  o£  Amyntas ;  and  second,  the 
discovery  of  a  gold  mine  at  Crenidae,  afterwards  called  Phir 
%)pi,  which  produced  annually  more  than  a  thousand  talents. 
To  this  discovery  a  great  part  of  his  future  successes  are  to 
be  ascribed ;  for  he  accomplished  much  more  by  negotiation 
than  by  arms ;  and  the  success  of  his  negotiations  usually 
depended  upon  the  bribes  he  offered. 

So  degraded  was  the  political  state  of  Greece,  that  there 
was  scarcely  an  orator,  statesman,  or  senate,  he  did  not  soon- 
er or  later  corrupt,  even  not  excepting  the  once  venerable 
council  of  Amphictyons.  He  once  remarked,  ^^  that  he  de- 
spaired of  taking  no  city,  into  which  he  could  introduce  a 
mule  laden  with  gold." 

A  penetrating  mind,  like  that  of  Themistocles,  would 
have  detected,  at  the  commencement  of  Philip's  reign,  his 
design  to  make  himself  master  of  Greece;  and  an  alarm 
would  liave  been  sounded  from  the  Ionian  to  the  iBgean  sea. 
But  the  ambitious  prince  of  Macedon  had  no  such  rival 
genius  with  whom  to  contend.  His  fair  promises,  hi* 
specious  pretexts,  and  his  show  of  moderation  and  clemency, 
were  sufficient  to  deceive  the  degenerate  patriots  of  Greece, 
who  saw,  in  general  without  alarm,  his  daily  encroachments 
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on  the  rights  and  possessions  of  independent  states^  and  hi^ 
interference  in  all  their  disputes.  It  did  not  occur  to  them 
that  he  secretly  fomented  Uiese  dissensions  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  them  his  more  easy  prey;  and  the  assumed 
lenity,  the  hoasted  justice  of  his  conduct,  were  but  design- 
ed to  throw  them  off  their  guard,  and  conceal  his  real  in- 
tentions. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  he  married  Olyaapias^.a 
beautiful  princess  of  Epirus,  whose  personal  and  mental  at- 
tractions made  her  no  less  worthy  of  his  regard^,  than  the 
greatness  of  her  family,  descended  from  Achilles,  rendered 
her  worthy  of  sharing  his  throne. 

Nothing  could  be  more  favorable  to  his  wishes  than  the 
contentions  of  the  lesser  Grecian  republics,  which  were  car- 
ried on  incessantly,  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  Fhocian  or  Sacred  war. 
This  was  excited  by  the  council  of  AmphiJetyons,  who 
claimed  the  right  of  keeping  the  temple  of  Apollo,  its  yast 
treasures,  and  its  consecrated  possessions,  subject  to  their 
direction, — a  right  which  had  been  violated  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Phocis,  who'had  presumed  to  plough  up  some 
land  sacred  to  Apollo.  For  this  heinous  offence,  all  Greece 
was  summoned  to  take  up  arms  against  them.  Sparta  and 
Athens,  however,  not  only  dared  to  disobey  the  mandate,  but 
secretly  promised  the  Phocians  assistance. 

A  desperate  but  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  by  Philome- 
lus,  the  Phocian  general,  to  defend  his  country  against  the 
confederate  Greeks.  Being  defeated,  in  a  fit  of  desperation 
he  threw  himself  headlong  from  the  rocks,  to  which  he  had 
fled  from  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies. 

For  several  years  Philip  watched  the  progress  of  thib 
destructive  contest,  and  secretly  fanned  the  flames  of  dis- 
cord without  espousing  either  party.  At  length,  his  assis- 
tance was  solicited  by  the  Thessalians,  and  thus  an  occasion 
was  given  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  Greece.  Religion 
was  on  this  occasion  a  veil  for  his  ambition.  To  avenge 
the  insults  offered  to  Apollo,  and  punish  a  sacrilegious 
people,  were  his  professed  designs  in  joining  the  allied 
Greeks ;  but  the  result  proved,  that  his  real  object  was  to 
gain  such  an  ascendency  in  their  councils,  as  should  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  future  sovereignty  of  Greece.  His 
accession  to  me  league  soon  terminated  the  Phocian  war, 
and  was  rewarded  by  a  seat  in  the  council  of  Amphictyons, 
instead  of  the  republic  of  Phocis,  which  had  been  expelled. 
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Tbis  was  an  important  step  towards  the  aeeomplislimeiit  of 

his  ambitious  projects,  which,  in  addition  to  the  superinten- 
dency  of  the  Pythian  games,  transferred  to  him  from  the 
Corinthians,  enabled  hun,  henceforward,  to  goTem  both  the 
general  councils  and  the  oracles  of  Greece. 

Upon  this  system  of  cautious  and  well-dissembled  policy, 
Philip  continued  to  act,  during  his  reign,  continually  invad- 
ing the  rights  and  possessions  of  neighboring  states,  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  justifying  his  aggressions  with  so  much  plau- 
sibility of  reasoning,  and  such  apparent  equity,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  condemn  the  measures,  however  unjust 
in  themselves. 

AH  the  more  powerful  republics  were  either  deceived 
by  Iiis  fair  professions,  or  corrupted  by  his  gold.  The 
Spartans,  though  fully  sensible  of  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened Greece,  were  too  degenerate,  or  too  much  exhausted, 
to  make  an  effort  in  behalf  of  their  expiring  liberties.  The 
Athenians,  immersed  in  luxury  and  vice,  perpetually  amused 
with  their  theatrical  entertainments  and  splendid  shows, 
were  little  inclined  to  oppose  the  ambitious  views  of  Philip, 
though  they  were  best  able  to  attempt  it  with  vigor.  A 
temporary  and  successful  effort  was  indeed  made  by  the 
brave  and  patriotic  Phocion,  to  counteract  the  designs  of 
Philip  on  the  flourishing  island  of  Eubea,  to  which  that 
prince  attached  so  much  importance  as  to  call  it  the  fetters 
of  Greece,  The  intrigues  of  the  king  of  Macedon  in  that 
colony  were  detected,  and  his  legions  vanquished,  by  the 
prudence  and  valor  of  that  illustrious  Athenian ;  but,  having 
attained  this  object,  the  senate  and  people  of  Athens  again 
resigned  themselves  to  indolent  security  and  criminal 
pleasures. 

Among  the  means  employed  by  Philip  to  deceive  the 
Athenians,  the  most  successful  was  bribery.  He  thus 
acquired  numerous  partisans  within  the  walls,  and  even  in 
the  senate  of  Athens.  All  the  orators,  except  the  cele- 
brated Demosthenes,  were  in  the  Macedonian  interest 
Well  convinced  of  the  influence,  which  they  possessed  over 
the  popular  assemblies  of  Athens,  Philip  had  spared  no 
expense  nor  exertions  to  secure  these  demagogies,  who 
led  the  public  opinion,  and  governed  its  decisions.  Demar 
des,  a  sordid  but  eloquent  orator,  Eubulus,  a  venal  flatterer 
of  die  vices  of  the  common  people,  and  even  the  enei^etic 
and  sublime  Eschines  himself,  were  bought  by  Macedonian 
gold*    Demosthenes,  alone,  remained  inflexible.    Neither 
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flatteries,  nor  censures,  proffered  wealth  nor  hotidrs,  could 
seduce  his  incorruptible  mind.  With  the  most  determiiied 
courage,  he  sounded  the  trumpet  of  alarm,  and  poured  forth 
"  his  philippics,  at  every  fresh  aggression  of  the  king  of  Mace- 
don.  Nor  did  be  rest,  till,  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence, 
bearing  down  all  opposition,  he  stirred  up  his  infatuated 
country  to  make  an  essay,  at  least,  towards  stemming  the 
torrent  of  ambition. 

The  attempt  of  the  combined  armies  of  Athens  and  Thebes 
at  Cherqnea  was  vigorous,  but  unsuccessful ;  chiefly  on  ac- 

count  of  the  want  of  skill  in  their  commanders,  all  of 
^  *     whom  were  notoriously  unfit  for  their  station.      Had 

their  conduct  at  Cheronea,  in  which  Philip  triumphed 
over  the  liberties  of  Greece,  equalled  either  the  patriotic 
hopes  of  Demosthenes,  or  the  valor  of  the  troops  employed 
in  it ;  had  Phocion  been  appointed  to  the  command,  'who 
had  already  vanquished,  in  Eubea  and  .Thrace,  the  legions 
of  Philip ;  or  had  the  heedless  impetuosity  of  the  Athenians 
permitted  them  to  estimate  more  accurately  the  strength  of 
the  enemy,  the  result  would  probably  have  been  widely 
different,  and  the  ambitious  projects  of  Philip  had  been  com- 
pletely frustrated.     But,  unhappily  for  Greece,  her  heroic 
bands  were  committed,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  unskilful 
Lysicles,  the  voluptuous  Chares,  and  the  perfidious   Thea- 
genes,  who  fell  into  the  snare  which  Philip  had  laid  ioi 
them,  and  were  defeated  with  great  loss.      Lysicles  was 
afterwards  tried  and  condemned  for  his  failure,  on  which 
occasion  one  of  the  judges  thus  addressed  him:   ^^You, 
Lysicles,  were  general  of  the  army;   a  thousand  citizens 
were  slain ;   two  thousand  taken  prisoners ;   a  trophy  has 
been  erected  to  the  dishonor  of  this  city ;   and  all  Greece 
is  enslaved.     You  had  the  command  when  all  these  things 
happened ;  and  yet  you  dare  to  live,  and  view  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  blush  not  to  appear  publicly  in  the  forum ;  you, 
Lysicles,  who  are  bom  the  monument  of  your  country's 
shame !"    The  conqueror  treated  his  vanquished  foes  with 
great  clemency,  and  dismissed  many  of  the  prisoners  with- 
out ransom.     This  victory  was  quickly  followed  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  Athens  and  Macedon,  which  left  the  The- 
bans  at  the  mercy  of  the  latter,  and  virtually  betrayed  <he 
whole  Grecian  empire  into  the  hands  of  Philip. 

Every  obstacle  being  now  removed,  a  general  convention 
of  the  Amphictyonic  states  was  summoned,  in  which  Philip 
tsolidted  and  obtained  the  honor,  to  which  he  had  long 
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Mpired,  and  which  he  was  now  able  to  demand — ^the  ap- 
pointment of  generalissimo  of  Greece^  in  the  projected  hiva- 
sion  of  Persia.  Here  a  new  theatre  of  glory  seemed  to  open 
before  him ;  an  almost  boundless  prospect  was  unfolded — 
when  he  was  suddenly  arrested,  in  the  midst  of  his  course, 
by  an  invincible  adversary.  At  a  public  entertainment, 
given  in  honor  of  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  he 
was  assassinated  by  Pausanias,  an  obscure  Macedonian, 
whose  motives  for  perpetrating  the  deed  were  never  devel- 
oped. This  event  took  place  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
his  age,  and  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.] 

Philip  had  been  very  unhappy  in  his  family ;  had  once, 
at  a  public  feast,  drawn  hi«  sword  in  a  rage,  and  rushed 
upon  his  son  to  kill  him.  But  Alexander,  by  a  quick  motion 
of  his  body,  evaded  the  blow  aimed  at  his  life.  It  was  be- 
lieved by  many  that  he  was  privy  to  the  assassination  of 
his  father. 

Thus  fell  Philip,  in  the  vigor  of  his  life ;  his  fa- 
vorite schemes  being  as  yet  accomplished  but  in  part     ^5  ' 
When  we  view  his  actions,  achievements  and  charac- 
ter, we  can  entertain  little  doubt,  that  he  was  the  ablest 
statesman  beyond  the  Augustan  age. 

The  Greeks,  degenerated  from  the  glory  of  their  ances- 
tors, found  their  chief  resource  against  the  arms  and  policy 
of  Philip,  in  the  sublime  and  powerful  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes. The  muses,  partial  to  this  delightful  land  of  their 
nativity,  having  long  before  this  done  what  they  could  in 
forming  the  fa&er  of  poets,  now  made  their  last  efforts  in 
forming  an  X)rator  never  to  be  excelled.  But,  alas  !  in  vain 
were  the  powers  of  rhetoric  displayed.  The  strongest  rea- 
sons and  the  sublimest  descriptions,  the  most  solemn  warn- 
ings, the  most  animated  addresses,  were  antidotes  too  feeble 
to  recover  a  nation  forever  lost  to  virtue.  They  were  arms 
and  bulwarks  far  too  weak  to  resist  a  powerful  conqueror. 
Yet  they  often  seemed  to  resuscitate  the  dying  flame  of 
liberty,  and  co-operating  vdth  other  impediments  to  the  con- 
summation of  Philip's  ambition,  that  prince  left  his  main 
enterprise  to  be  effected  by  his  son. 

[In  Demosthenes,  eloquence  shone  forth  with  higher 
fcplendor  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  that  ever  bore  the 
name  of  an  orator.  His  first  attempts  were  unsuccessful. 
He  was  heard  with  hissing,  instead  of  applause.  But  his 
strong  ambition  to  excel  in  the  art  of  speaking  prompted 
hhn  to  unwearied  perseverance  in  surmounting  all  di^ 
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disadyaatages  that  arose  from  his  person  and  addresv^ 
often  shut  himself  up  in  a  cave  for  weeks  together,  thh. 
might  study  without  interruption.  He  declaimed  by  ,a^^ 
sea  shore,  that  he  might  become  accustomed  to  the  noise 
of  a  tumultuous  assembly ;  and  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth, 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  defect  in  his  speech.  He 
also  practised  at  home  with  a  naked  sword  hanging  over 
him,  that  he  might  check  an  ungraceful  method  of  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  to  which  he  was  subject  His  example 
is  worthy  of  continual  remembrance,  and  presents  a  strong 
encouragement  to  those,  who  would  excel  in  any  important 
pursuit.] 

.   A  letter  from  Philip  to  Aristotle,  the  Grecian  philosopher, 
announcing  the  birth  of  Alexander,  his  son,  is  worthy  of 
insertion ;  '^  Know,  that  a  son  is  bom  to  us.     We  thank  the 
gods,  not  so  much  for  their  gift,  as  for  bestowing  it   at  a 
time  when  Aristotle  lives.     We  assure  ourselves  that  you 
will  form  him  a  prince  worthy  of  his  father  and  of  Mace- 
don."    When  Alexander  was  thirteen  years  old,  Aristotle 
commenced  this  employment,  as  the  young  prince  was  then 
found  able  to  receive  and  digest  his  instructions.     ^^  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  the  greatness  of  the  one    was 
owing  to  the  instructions  of  the  other ;  but  it  is  no  more 
certain  that  the  one  conquered  the  world,  than  that  the 
other's  opinions   predominated  over  men's  understandings 
during  sixteen  centuries." 

IBtxepkalus. — There  was  sent  from  Thessaly  to  Philip 
a  war-horse,  a  noble,  strong,  fiery,  generous  beast,  called 
Bucephalus.  The  owner  would  sell  him  for  thirteen  talents, 
about  7436  dollars.  The  king  went  into  the  plains  attended 
by  his  courtiers,  in  order  to  view  the  perfections  of  this 
horse.  But,  upon  trial,  .he  appeared  so  very  fierce,  and 
pranced  about  in  so  furious  a  manner,  that  no  one  dared  to 
mount  him.  Philip,  being  angry  that  so  furious  and 
unmanageable  a  creature  had  been  sent  him,  gave  orders 
for  their  carr}ing  him  back  again.  Alexander,  who  was 
present  at  that  time,  cried  out,  ''What  a  noble  horse  they 
are  going  to  ^ose  for  want  of  address  and  boldness  to  back 
him!"  Ph:l2}^  at  first,  considered  these  words  as  the 
effect  of  folly  and  rashness,  so  common  to  young  men ;  but 
as  Alexander  ixusisted  still  more  upon  what  he  had  said,  and 
was  very  mucli  vexed  to  see  so  noble  a  creature  just  going 
to  be  sent  home  again,  his  father  gave  him  leave  to  try 
what  he  c<rj1d  do.    The  young  prince,  overjoyed  at  this 
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permission,  goes  up  to  Bucephalus,  takes  hold  of  the  hridle, 
and  turns  his  head  to  the  sun,  haying  observed,  that  the 
thing  which  frightened  him  was  his  own  shadow,  he  seeing 
it  dance  about,  or  sink  down,  in  proportion  as  he  moved. 
He,  therefore,  first  stroked  him  gently  with  his  hand,  and 
soothed  him   with  his  voice.      Then,   seeing    his  mettle 
abate,  and  artfully  taking  his  opportunity,  he  let  fall  his 
cloak,  and,  springing  swiftly  upon  his  back,  first  slackened 
the  rein,  widiout  once  striking  or  vexing  him;  and  when 
he  perceived  that  his  fire  was  cooled,  that  he  was  no  longer 
so  furious  and  violent,  and  wanted  only  to  move  forward, 
he  gave  him  the  rein,  and,  spurring  him  with  great  vigor, 
animated  him  with  his  voice  to  his  full  speed.     While  this 
was  doing,  Philip  and  his  whole  court  trembled  for  fear,  and 
did  not  once  open  their  lips.     But  when  the  prince,  after 
having  run  his  first  heat,  returned  with  joy  and  pride  at  his 
having  broke  a  horse  which  was  judged  absolutely  ungov- 
ernable, all  the  courtiers  endeavored  to  outvie  one  another 
in  their  applauses  and  congratulations ;  and  we  are  told,  that 
Philip  shed  tears  of  joy  on  the  occasion,  and  embracing  Alex- 
ander after  he  was  alighted,  and  kissing  his  head,  he  said  to 
him,  "  My  son,  seek  a  kingdom  more  worthy  of  thee ;  for 
Macedon  is  below  thy  merit." 

No  one  could  afterwards  mount  Bucephalus  but  Alexander. 
Long  did  this  noble  animal  share  the  toils  and  dangers  of  his 
master;  and  this  was  the  horse  that  Alexander  delighted  to 
honor.  Having  disappeared  in  the  country  of  the  Uscii, 
Alexander  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  his  horse  to 
be  restored;  otherwise,  that  he  would  ravage  the  whole 
country  with  fire  and  sword.  This  command  was  immedi- 
ately obeyed.  So  dear  was  Bucephalus  to  Alexander ;  and 
so  terrible  was  Alexander  to  the  Barbarians.  One  of  the 
cities  which  he  founded  in  India,  he  named  Buc€phalia,li 

Alexander  immediately  after  his  father's  death  as-    ^  ^ 
cended  his  throne  ;  and  it  was  soon  perceived,  that      ^' 
the  administration  of  the  government  would  lose  noth- 
ing by  the  change. 

His  first  enterprise  was  against  the  barbarous  and  wariike 
nations  that  lay  north  and  west  of  Macedon.  Wherever  he 
turned  his  face,  all  opposition  vanished  before  him.  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  many  powerful  and  independent 
tribes  of  Thrace  had  seized  the  opportunity,  expecting  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  inexperience  and  youth  of  his  son. 
But  Alexander,  although  he  was  now,  and  from  the  moment 
of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  preparing  for  the  invasion  of 
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Persia,  detenained  to  conTince  them,  that  they  had  notfaing 
to  hope  from  his  inexperience,  nor  to  expect  from  his  negli- 
gence. At  the  head  of  a  well  appointed  army,  and  i^ith 
generals  whom  his  father  had  taught  the  art  of  war,  he 
penetrated  into  Thrace,  and  was  victorious  in  several  sharp 
encounters.  He  crossed  the  Danube,  and  displayed  his  tri- 
umphant standard  on  the  northern  banks  of  that  river.  There 
many  neighboring  nations,  struck  with  the  terror  of  his  arms, 
sent  him  their  submission  in  the  humblest  terms. 

But,  while  he  was  marching  and  conquering  in  the  -wild^ 
of  Europe,  a  report  was  sprerjdi  in  Greece,  that  he  had 
fallen  in  battle.     Whether  the  belief  of  this  was  real    or 

Eretended,   the  perfidious   Greeks,   though  they  had    just 
efore  complimented  him  by  appointing  him  general    of 
Greece,  began  now  industriously  to  foment  a  war  ivith 
Macedon.     Athens,  Sparta,  and  particularly  Thebes,  were  at 
the  head  of  this  attempt      The  news  of  this  diversion 
reached  the  youthful  conqueror  as  he  was  ready  to  return. 
In  eleven  days  he  was  seen  before  Thebes ;  which  ancient 
and  venerable  city  he  had  destined  to  utter  destruction.     He 
took  it  by  storm,  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and 
levelled  it  with  the  ground.    Thus  ended  the  city  of  Cad- 
mus, after  having  remaSnedone  of  the  heads  of  Greece  710 
years. 

The  Greeks,  struck  with  dread  at  the  fate  of  Thebes, 
sent  ambassadors  to  appease  the  resentment  of  Alexander, 
and  to  congratulate  him  on  the  success  of  his  northern  ex- 
pedition. Never  did  the  character  of  a  nation  undergo  a 
greater  change,  than  that  of  Greece,  from  the  times  of 
Miitiades  to  those  of  Alexander.  They  now  were  as  low 
as  they  had  been  exalted;  as  feeble  as  they  had  been 
strong ;  and  as  mean  and  base  as  they  had  been  noble  and 
magnificent  Indeed,  so  rapid  was  their  declension,  that 
the  fortune  of  Alexander  was  to  them  rather  a  favor  than  a 
scourge. 

But  nothing  could  exceed  the  decision  and  despatch  of 
his  counsels,  the  enei^  of  his  preparations,  or  the  rapidity 
of  his  motions.  He  despised  all  slower  counsels,  all  delays, 
and  even  the  usual  precautions,  which  commonly  retard 
warlike  schemes.  His  fatlier^s  ablest  generals  were  as- 
tonished at  the  vigor  and  success  with  which  he  executed 
the  boldest  plans.  One  reason  he  assigned  for  invading 
Persia  was,  a  pretended  suspicion,  that  their  emissaries 
had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  his  father ;  although 
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the  impartial  reader  of  history  caanot  avoid  a  suspicion  of 
a  very  diiTerent  nature. 

Alexander,  having  intrusted  his  domestic  concerns  (for 
such  now  were  those  of  Macedon  and  Greece)  to  Antipater, 
set  forward  on  his  Persian  expedition,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  consisting  of  5,000  horse  and  30,000  foot  In  twenty 
days,  he  arrived  at  the  Hellespont,  where  he  crossed  with* 
oat  opposition  into  Asia. 

With  so  small  an  army,  says  Quintus  Curtius,  it  is 
doubtful,  which  is  most  admirable,  the  boldness,  or  the 
success,  of  Alexander's  vast  enterprise.  His  army  was  tniiy 
a  veteran  army,  consisting  of  old  men,  who  had  fought  in 
the  earlier  wars  of  his  father  and  uncle.  His  soldiers  were 
gray  headed,  and,  when  imbodied,  they  resembled  the  ven« 
erable  senate  of  some  ancient  republic.  Their  dependence 
was  not  on  the  swiftness  of  their  feet,  but  on  the  strength 
of  their  arms. 

The  extensive  regions  of  the  Persian  empire  were  in- 
habited by  various  nations,  without  any  common  bond  of 
religion,  manners,  language,  or  government.  Their  capi- 
tol  cities  were  dissolved  in  luxury ;  and  their  provinces  had 
iong  been  in  a  state  of  real  dismemberment,  for  want  of 
any  combining  system  of  policy,  either  civil  or  military. 
IViurders,  treasons  and  assassinations  were  the  usual  steps  to 
the  throne ;  and,  when  seated  there,  the  monarch's  business 
was  little  better. 

Although  the  Persians  were  abundantly  forewarned  of 
Alexander's  intentions,  yet  they  suffered  him  to  advance 
into  their  dominions  unmolested  either  by  sea  or  land.  In 
their  confusion  and  alarm,  which  every  day  strengthened  by 
intelligence  of  the  rapid  advances  of  the  Greeks,  the  advice 
of  their  ablest  counsellors  was  rejected,  either  through 
ignorance  or  envy.  The  most  skilful  generals  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Darius  urged  the  utter  impolicy  of  risking  a  general 
batde  with  Alexander,  whose  impetuous  valor,  now  enhan- 
ced by  the  necessity  of  conquering,  would  drive  him  into 
the  most  desperate  efforts.  It  was  therefore  advised  to  lay 
waste  the  wide  country  before  him,  and  tame  his  courage  by 
delays.  By  this  policy,  Fabius  afterwards  checked  the  prog- 
ress of^^Hannibal,  and  saved  Rome. 

But  the  foolish  and  haughty  satraps  of  Persia  rejected 

this  advice  with  disdain,  as  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the 

empire  of  Cyrus,  especially  as  it  came  from  Memnon,  the 

Rhodian;    the  only  general,  however,  in  the  armies  of 
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Darius,  whose  opposition  appeared  at  all  formidable  to  Alex- 
ander. This  great  man,  however,  was  soon  removed  hj 
death ;  and  Darius  was  left  to  the  folly  and  perfidy  of  men, 
who  knew  no  language  but  that  of  flattery. 

The  river  Granicus  issues  from  Mount  Ida,  in  the  Lesser 
Phrygia,  and  falls  into  the  Propontis.     On  the  eastern  banks 
of  this  river,  the  Persian  commanders  assembled  their  forces 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  determined  to  resist 
33^'     the  shock  of  the  enemy;  and  from  this  place   the 
scouts  of  Alexander  brought  him  the  desired  intelli- 
gence, that  the  Persians  were  assembled  in  considerable 
force.     As  he  approached  the  river,  he  perceived  the  Persian 
army  on  the  opposite  bank.     Determined  on  an  attack,  he 
immediately  made  dispositions  for  crossing  the  river.      His 
cavalry  opened  to  the  right  and  left,  and  displayed  the  formi- 
dable Macedonian  phalanx  of  infantry,  divided  into  eight 
sections.     A  line  was  instantiy  formed. 

While  these  arrangements  were  making,  Parmenio,  a  gen- 
eral as  celebrated  for  bravery  as  for  caution,  remonstrated 
against  crossing  the  river  in  such  dangerous  circumstaoices. 
The  channel,  though  fordable,  was  deep  and  rough,  the  cur- 
rent rapid,  and  the  bank  steep  and  rocky.     The  enemy  stood 
on  the  opposite  bank ;  and  the  river  must  be  forded,  and 
the  bank  ascended,  under  showers  of  arrows  and   darts. 
But  nothing  could  intimidate  Alexander.     He  leaped  upon 
his  horse,  assumed  the  command  of  the  right  wing,  and  gave 
the  left  to  Parmenio.     As  he  dispersed  his  orders,  a  fearful 
silence  ensued,  and  both  armies  expected  the  onset.     In  a 
few  moments,  the  Macedonian  trumpet  was  heard  from  all 
the  line,  and  the  whole  was  seen  entering  the  river. 

As  they  reached  the  opposite  bank,  the  shock  was 
dreadful ;  for  the  Persians,  who  fought  for  life  and  empire, 
received  them  with  the  most  obstinate  bravery.  Alexander 
was  conspicuous  by  the  brightness  of  his  armor,  the  terror 
of  his  voice,  the  astonishing  celerity  of  his  movements,  and 
the  victory  and  death  which  attended  his  arm.  He  infused 
his  spirit  into  his  army.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  brave 
where  he  was.  But  his  intrepidity  led  him  into  dangers, 
which  none  but  himself  ever  seemed  destined  to  escape. 
His  spear  was  broken  in  his  hand ;  his  helmet  saved  his  life 
from  the  stroke  of  a  battle-axe ;  and  the  brave  Clitus,  whom 
he  afterwards  murdered  in  the  fury  of  passion,  saved  liim  at 
the  same  instant  from  the  stroke  of  a  cimeter,  which  must 
hive  proved  fatal. 
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The  fortane  of  the  day  was  nearly-  decided,  before  the 
phalanx  of  infantry  could  ascend  fram  the  river.  Their 
dreadful  aspect,  jittering  with  steel,  completed  the  victory ; 
and  the  Persians  were  either  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed. 
Besides  that  this  battle  seemed  to  presage  the  future  fortune 
of  the  war,  it  was  ruinous  to  the  cause  of  Darius,  who  here 
lost  several  of  his  ablest  commanders,  widi  about  20,000 
men,  while,  incredible  to  relate,  Alexander  lost  only  30  or 
40. 

The  fortune  of  no  conqueror  is  better  known  than  that 
of  Alexander.  His  only  impediment  in  the  subjugatioii  oi 
the  Persian*,  seemed  to  be  the  great  extent  of  their  terri- 
tories, and  the  distance  of  their  capitals  and  fortresses. 
Darius  Codomanus  displayed  little  else  in  the  course  of  this 
war,  which  was  to  put  a  period  to  his  empire,  but  weakness, 
cowardice,  the  most  stupid  ignorance,  esrtreme  vanity,  and 
a  total  incapacity  either  of  governing  a  kingdom,  or  of  com- 
manding an  army. 

Between  the  battle  of  Granicus  and  that  of  Issus,  where 
Darius  commanded  in  person,  nothing  took  place  worthy  of 
insertion  in  this  compend.  In  general,  the  masterly  policy 
of  an  extensive  plan  of  operations,  united  safety  with 
despatch,  and  crowned  every  movement  with  success,  as 
much  to  the  glory  of  the  invaders,  as  the  ruin  of  the  inva- 
ded. ' 

The  defenceless  nations  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  sent  their 
ambassadors  in  throngs  to  deprecate  the  vengeance,  implore 
the  mercy,  or  court  the  alliance,  of  the  young  hero.  But 
he  moved  from  place  to  place  with  a  celerity,  which  almost 
denied  access  to  his  faint-hearted,  but  nimble-footed  sup- 
pliants. 

Parmenio,  the  next  in  command  to  Alexander,  was  des- 
patched on  various  excursions,  either  to  receive  submissions, 
or  to  reduce  such  strong  holds  as  might  dare  to  **And  a 
siege ;  but  the  king  of  Macedon  himself  held  a  more  regular 
line  of  march,  and  halted  at  the  great  cities.  When  arrived 
at  ancient  Troy,  he  performed  splendid  sacrifices  and  honors 
at  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  his  great  maternal  progenitor.  It  is 
allowed  by  all,  that  he  took  that  hero  for  his  model.  So  en- 
amored was  he  of  the  character  and  glory  of  AchiUes,  thai 
he  constantly  carried  Homer's  Iliad  in  his  pocket,  and  read 
in  it  almost  every  day  and  hour. 

The  delays  of  the  Grecian  army  led  Darius  to  isiAgiiie^ 
that  fear  kept  ihe  Greeks  at  a  distance. 
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To  give  the  young  reader  a  yiew  of  the  character  of  the 
Persian  monarch  and  nation,  and  generally  of  the  imperial 
pomp  of  the  ancient  Asiatics,  we  shall  here  descend  to  a 
hrief  detail  of  the  preparations  of  Darius,  and  particularly  of 
tiie  order  of  tiie  camps  and  movements,  which  we  translate 
and  abridge,  from  Quintus  Curtius's  Life  of  Alexander.  We 
deem  this  apparent  disproportion  allowable,  both  from 
having  promised  it,  in  our  preface,  and  from  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  the  events,  to  which  it  leads. 

Darius  Qodomanus  may  be  compared  with  Louis  XVI.  of 
France.     If  the  term  innocent  or  inoffenswe  is  applicable  to 
an  absolute  monarch,  they  were  both  among  the  most  inno* 
cent,  inoffensive,  or  harmless  of  their  respective  dynasties. 
When  Darius  perceived,  at  a  distance,  the  gathering  storm, 
rising   from    Macedon,  he  sent  a   splendid  and  haugbtf 
deputation  to  Alexander,  in  which  he  declared  himself  to 
be  the  king  of  kmgsj  and  the  relation  of  the  gods,  and  that 
Alexander  was  his  servant     This  commission  was  given  to 
the  satraps  of  the  empire,  with  orders  to  seize  the  mad  boy^ 
(for  so  he  termed  Alexander;)  to  whip  him  severely,  to 
clothe  him  in  mock  purple,  and  bring  him  bound  to  him ; 
moreover,  to  sink  his  ships,  in  which  he  had  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  and  to  send  his  army  in  chains,  into  exile,  to 
the  farther  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.     The  Persian  lords,  in- 
trusted with  this  gentle  office,  assembled  what  they  thought 
a  sufficient  force,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Granicus,  where 
they  intended  to  execute,  to  every  punctilio,  the  orders  of 
the  monarch  of  Asia.     They  found  it  no  easy  task  to  seize 

the  MAD  BOY. 

The  only  great  military  character  at  this  time  in  the 
service  of  Darius,  was  Memnon,  the  Rhodian.  That  expe- 
rienced soldier  comprehended,  at  once,  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  this  threatening  war ;  and  advised  his  master 
to  the  only  expedient,  which  could  have  exhausted  the  im- 
petuous fire  of  the  mad  hoy^  so  much  despised  at  the  Persian 
court  Memnon's  advice,  together  with  its  rejection,  has 
l>een  already  noticed;  as  also  the  result  of  the  affair  at  the 
Granicus. 

Thcloss  of  the  battie  and  so  ^eat  a  part  of  the  army* 
of  Granicus,  for  the  first  time,  roused  tiie  king  of  Persia 
from  his  dreams  of  security,  and  opened  his  eyes  on  the 
imperious  necessity  of  decisive  measures.     Without  loss  of 

*  Prolvo^blj  about  one  tenth  part  of  the  Persian  anny  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Granicns.— £<;. 
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time,  be  endeavored  to  wield  and  concentrate  the  strength  of 
Ids  empire,  on  an  emergency,  which  had  not  occurred  since 
the  days  of  Cyrus. 

The  regions  of  Asia  have  always  heen  popnlons;  and 
Darius  found  no  difficulty  in  assembling  an  army  answerable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  king  of  kings.  He  assembled  his  forces 
on  the  pl^ns  of  Babylon,  and  determining  to  command  in 
person,  made  his  dispositions  accordingly. 

According  to  an  ancient  custom  of  the  Persians,  he  began 
his  march,  to  meet  the  enemy,  at  sunrise,  and  in  the  fol- 
lirwing  order.  Foremost,  went  the  magi,  supporting,  on 
altars  of  massy  silver,  what  the  Persians  call  the  sacred  and 
eternal  fire.  They  began  to  move  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  given  from  the  king's  pavilion,  at  the  same  time 
I  chanting  a  hymn,  suitable  to  the  grand  occasion.  The 
I  magi  were  followed  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  youths, 
a  number  equal  to  the  days  of  the  year,-  veiled  in  Tyrian 
purple.  A  splendid  chariot  sacred  to  Jove,  followed  these, 
drawn  by  white  horses;  and  then,  a  horse  of  wonderful 
size,  whic^  they  called  ihe  steed  of  the  sun.  Behind  these, 
were  ten  chariots,  richly  embossed  with  silver  and  gold, 
which  were  followed  by  the  cavalry  of  twelve  nations, 
with  various  arms  and  ensigns.  A  corps  of  10,000  chosen 
warriors,  arrayed  in  the  most  superb  style  of  Eastern  mag- 
nificence, covered  with  gold  and  gems,  whom  they  called 
the  immortal  handy  went  next ;  and  they  were  followed  by 
15,000  men,  denominated  the  king^s  relations j  dressed  in  a 
style  of  the  most  costly  and  effeminate  luxury.  Next  to 
these  went  a  band  called  the  Doryphoriy  dressed  in  royal 
apparel ;  before  whom  moved  the  superb  and  lofty  chariot 
of  the  king,  supported  on  each  hand  by  divine  emblems, 
emblazed  with  pearls  of  inestimable  value,  and  bearing  the 
images  of  Ninus  and  Belus,*  the  founders  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  with  a  golden  eagle. 

The  dress  of  the  king  was  distinguished  by  every  pos- 
sible mark  of  the  most  luxurious  wealth,  the  most  gorgeous 
olaze  of  gems  and  gold.  Ten  thousand  spearmen  followed 
his  chariot,  armed  with  silver  spears,  and  darts  of  glitter- 
ing gold.  On  his  right  hand  and  left,  about  200  of  his  fam- 
ily connexions  attended,  and  were  enclosed  in  a  body  of 

• 

•  JVimrod  was  the  founder  of  Babylon,  and  Ashur  of  Nineveh.  It 
is  ponible,  that  Bdus  might  be  another  name  for  J^vmrodf  and  JVinM 
for  Mmr^-^Ed. 
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30,000  infantry,  the  king's  body-guards.  Behind  these,  at  a 
short  distance,  Sisygambis  the  mother,  and  Statira  the  wife, 
of  Darius,  rode  in  separate  chariots.  A  multitude  of  women  ; 
in  short,  the  children  and  menials  and  peUices  of  the  king, 
came  next,  under  a  strong  guard ;  and  the  light  armed,  even 
a  multitude  of  nations,  brought  up  the  rear. 

It  is  said,  by  our  author,  that  one  day,  while  Darius  was 
viewing  this  immense  army,  he  turned  to  Charidemus,  a 
veteran  Greek,  who  had  fled  his  country,  from  hatred  and 
fear  of  Alexander,  and  asked  him,  whether  he  did  not  think, 
that  even  the  sight  of  such  an  army  would  be  sufficient  to 
afiftighten  Alexander  and  his  handful  of  Greeks  ?  Charide- 
mus, forgetful  of  regal  pride   and  vanity,   made   answer, 
*'This  army,  so  superbly  equipped,  this  huge  mass  of  so 
many  nations,  drawn  together  from  all  the  Eabt,  may-  be 
terrible  to  nations  like  themselves,  may  shine  in  purple 
and  gold,  may  glitter  in  arms  and  wealth,  so  as  to  dazzle 
the  eye,   and  exceed  conception.      But  the  Macedonian 
forces,  of  stem  visage  and  roughly  clad,  cover  the  impene- 
trable strength  of  their  firm  battalions  with  shields   and 
spears.      In   the   solid   column   of   their  infantry,   which 
they  call  the  phalanx,  man  is  crowded  to  man,  and   arms 
to  arms.     They  learn  to  keep  rank,  and  to  follow   the 
standard  at  the  slightest,  signal.     Whatever  is  commanded, 
they  all  hear.     Nor  are  the  soldiers  less  skilful  than  Iheir 
officers,  to  halt,  to  wheel,  to  form  the  crescent,  to  display 
their  wing,  or  change  the  order  of  battle.     Think  not  that 
they  value  gold  and  silver.    Virtuous  poverty  is  the  mistress 
of  their  discipline.     When  weary,  the  eardi  is  their  bed; 
by  whatever  food  that  comes  to  hand,  they  answer  the  calls 
of  hunger;  and  their  repose  is  shorter  than  the  night.     And 
can  we  think,  that  these  Thessalian,  Acarnanian  and  j^tolian 
horsemen,  a  band  invincible  in  war,  clad  in  glittering  steel, 
can  be  vanquished  by  slings,  and  spears  of  wood  ?  No.     You 
need  troops  like  them,  to  contend  successfully  toith  them. 
From  that  land,  which  gave  them  birth,  auxiliaries  must  be 
sought.     Would  you,  therefore,  hope  to  vanquish  Alexander, 
strip  off  the  gold  and  silver  with  which  your  army  is  adorn- 
ed and  hire  soldiers,  like  his,  who  can  defend  your  coun- 
try." 

Darius,  though  naturally  of  a  mild  and  gentle  temper, 
yet  now  agitated  by  fear  and  jealousy,  and  of  course,  be- 
come cowardly*  and  cruel,  in  a  rage  at  remarks  so  just,  and 
advice  so  pungent,  ordered  the  unfortunate  Charidemus  t« 
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be  iosfiioily  beheaded ;  and  it  was  accordingly  doue.  Like 
all  oilier  lash  and  foolish  spirits,  he  perpetrated  in  haste,  an 
atrocity,  which  he  could  not  retrieve  by  lasting  and  bitter 
remorse. 

The  Persian  king,  soon  after,  set  forward  with  this  vast 
cavalcade,  probably  of  near  a  million  of  souls,  in  quest  of  the 
hardy  band  of  Greeks,  who  dispersed,  captivated,  or  slew, 
all  who  came  in  their  way.  How  different  his  army  and 
his  whole  conduct  from  those  of  the  great  Cyrus,  when  he 
marched  from  the  same  countries  to  encounter  Cresus,  king 
of  Lydia !  and  how  different  in  the  result ! 

The  death  of  Memnon,  the  only  general  of  Darius  for 
'whose  military  talents  Alexander  had  the  least  respect,  gave 
confidence  to  the  Greeks,  and  struck  a  deadly  damp  to  the 
hope  and  courage  of  the  Persian  monarch.  Although  Mem- 
non's  advice  had  been  slighted,  merely  to  gratify  die  vain« 
glorious  pride  of  his  haughty  rivals,  yet  his  loss  was  felt  and 
deplored ;  and  Darius  perceived  hunself  surrounded  by  the 
ministers  of  his  pride  and  folly,  from  whom  he  had  litde  to 
f'xpect,  but  stupidity,  treachery  and  cowardice. 

At  the  head  of  this  unwieldy  mass  of  people,  Darius 
moved  from  the.  plains  of  Asia,  northward,  toward  the 
mountains  of  Syria,  in  quest  of  a  handful  of  Greeks,  whom 
still  he  affected  to  despise.  And  well  he  mi^ht  have 
despised  them,  had  he  not  been  a  stranger  to  the  art  of 
war,  as  well  as  to  the  proper  use  of  his  own  resources.  An 
attention  to  the  advice  of  Charidemus  might  have  saved  him. 
By  a  little  augmentation  of  his  Grecian  auxiliaries,  he  might 
have  easily  opposed  to  Alexander,  a  number  of  Greeks  equal 
to  the  Macedonian  army ;  as  he  had  already  in  his  army,  a 
powerful  body  of  Greeks  who  constituted  his  most  efficient 
force.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  gratifying  to  the 
Athenians,  Lacedemonians,  and,  indeed,  to  all  the  peninsula, 
than  the  fall  of  Alexander,  from  whose  triumphs  they  expect- 
ed nothing  but  chains. 

Had  they  seen  a  power  in  the  field  able  to  resist  the 
conqueror,  or  even  to  protract  the  war,  they  would  have 
lent  their  aid.  But  the  counsellors  of  Darius  were  unable 
to  form  any  regular  plan.  Inflated  with  the  empty  nafne 
of  the  empire  of  CifruSj  from  which  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  Cyrus  had  long  since  departed,  they  dictated  nothing  but 
rashness  and  folly.  They  even  counselled  Darius  to  put 
the  Grecian  troops  to  the  sword,  for  fear  they  might  prove 
treacherous,  and  desert  his  standard  in  the  day  of  batde. 
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In  the  line  of  Alexander's  march,  an  entrance  mto  CSicia 
was  comm^anded  by  a  pass  over  a  mountain,  where  a  very 
few  men  might  have  stopped  the  progress  of  a  powerfiil 
army.  This  pass  was  commanded  by  Arsames,  governor  of 
Cilicia.  Instead  of  defending  it,  on  the  approach  of  Alex- 
ander, the  dastardly  Persians  fled,  before  the  Greeks  came 
in  sight. 

Alexander,  when  he  gained  the  height,  expressed  aston- 
ishment at  his  good  fortune ;  nor  could  he  but  perceive,  that 
such  an  advantage,  so  readily  abandoned  by  the  Persians, 
gave  a  sure  indication  of  his  future  success.  Yety  in  passing 
these  mountains,  he  kept  continually  before  his  army,  bands 
of  light  armed  Thracians,  who  might  secure  him  from  am- 
buscade and  surprise. 

Tarsus,  afterward  the  birthplace  of  the  aposde  Paul,  a 
principal  city  of  Gilicia,  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  Persians, 
in  order  to  plunder  it ;  but  the  city  was  saved  by  the  timely 
arrival  of  Parmenio.  The  ablest  counsellors  of  Darius  urg- 
ed him  to  return  to  the  extensive  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 
where  his  innumerable  forces  might  act  to  advantage  ;  or  at 
ieast,  that  his  army  should  be  divided,  and  led  on  to  encoun- 
ter the 'Greeks  at  different  times  and  places. 

Darius  was  especially  induced  to  reject  this  salutary 
advice,  by  intelligence  that  Alexander  was  dangerously 
sick.  He  therefore  hastened  his  march,  and  came  up  with 
Alexander,  at  the  bay  of  Issus.  Yet'When  it  was  ascertain- 
ed, that  the  Macedonian  army  was  near  and  approaching, 
Darius  was  greatly  surprised  and  disappointed.  He  had  en- 
tertained a  vain  confidence,  that  the  Greeks  would  retire  at 
his  approach,  and  not  dare  to  hazard  a  battle  with  an  army 
like  his.  Indeed,  had  he  possessed  the  talents  of  Alexander, 
the  army  of  the  latter  would  not  have  sufficed  his  innumera- 
ble host  for  handfuls. 

Darius  gave  the  command  of  his  right  wing  to  Nabarzanes, 
to  which  he  added  light  troops,  composed  of  slingers  and 
archers,  to  the  amount  of  20,000.    In  the  centre  of  this  wing, 
Thymodes  was  placed  at  the  head  of  20,000  Greeks, 
333  •     a  power  of  itself  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx.     It  was,  indeed,  the  flower  and  strength 
of  his  army.     The  left  wing  was  commanded  by  Aristode- 
mus,  a  Thessalian,  with  20,000  infantry.    To  these  he  add- 
ed the  most  warlike  bands  of  the  allied  nations.     In  this  wing 
the  king  himself  fought,  with  3000  chosen  cavalry,  his  body 
guards  sustained  by  40,000  infantry.  .  Near  these,  were 
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imgfdd  die  Hyieauaii  and  Median  hone,  a  poiiveiAil  bodf 
<^  cavalry ;  and,  finally,  many  thousands  of  anxiliaiy  forcet. 
In  front  of  this  array,  six  thousand  slingers  and  archers  mov^ 
ed  forward  to  commence  the  battle. 

The  place  for  the  battle  was  most  unfortunate  for  Darius. 
A  narrow,  irregular  plain,  limited  on  one  side  by  the  sea. 
and  on  the  others  by  mountains  and  declivities,  enabled 
Alexander  to  display  as  wide  a  front  as  Darius,  and  gave  a 
peculiar  advantage  to  the  Greeks,  accustomed  to  manoeuvre 
among  hills  and  mountains. 

Alexander  drew  up  his  powerful  phalanx  in  front  The 
command  of  his  right  wing  be  gave  to  Nicanor,  the  son  of 
Paimenio.  Next  to  him  stood  Coenos,  Perdicqas,  Ptolemy, 
Meleager  and  Amyntas ;  each  one  destined  to  a  particular 
command.  The  left  wing,  which  extended  to  the  sea  shore, 
was  conunanded  by  Parmenio,  with  Craterus,  subject  to  his 
orders.  The  cavalry  were  ranged  on  each  wing;  the  Mace- 
donian and  Thessalian  on  the  right,  and  the  Peloponnesian 
on  the  left ;  and  before  all,  as  was  usual,  light  armed  troqps, 
archers  and  slingers  were  stationed. 

When  the  armies  now  stood  in  open  view  of  each  other, 
Alexander  passed  before  the  front  oi  his  formidable  line, 
addressing  his  officers  and  soldiers  man  by  man.  He  en* 
counted  them  to  the  contest,  from  motives  of  safety,  interest 
and  glory.  He  reminded  them  of  a  series  of  victories  gained, 
when  victory  was  far  less  nec^sary,  but  never  when  it  would 
be  more  glorious. 

The  conflict  for  a  while  was  severe  and  dreadful.  Darius 
did  every  thing  he  could  to  sustain  hii|  falling  throne.  In- 
deed, the  Greeks  in  his  army  fought  with  great  bravery,  and 
in  discipline  were  little  inferior  to  the  Macedonians.  Had 
their  numbers  been  equal,  they  might  have  influenced  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  But  an  immense  rout  and  confusion  soon 
took  place  in  the  Persian  army ;  and  when  the  Greeks  saw 
themselves  contending  alone  against  a  superior  force,  ^  -, 
such  as  were  not  slain  either  surrendered,  or  fled  in  ^ 
despair.  Darius  soon  perceiving  all  was  lost,  with 
some  difficulty  effected  his  escape. 

In  the  camp  of  Darius  was  found  considerable  treasure ; 
but  what  was  most  inestimable  to  Alexander  was,  the  family 
of  the  unfortunate  Darius.  Among  other  royal  personages, 
were  taken  Sisygambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  his  children, 
and  his  queen,  the  beautiful  and  celebrated  Statira,  con- 
iidered  as  one  of  the  finest  women  of  antiquity*  Th« 
10 
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ardent  and  youthful  conqueror,  on  this  occasion,  displayed 
the  highest  sensibility  and  honor  of  a  soldier  and  a  hero. 
And  his  behavior  to  those  noble  captives  may  be  com« 
pared  with  that  of  the  great  Cyrus  before,  and  of  Scipio 
afterward,  on  occasions  nearly  similar.  He  treated,  them 
with  the  respect  and  deference  due  to  the  elevated  rank 
of  their  more  fortunate  days;  and  strove  by  commise- 
ration, pity  and  tenderness,  to  mitigate  the  severities  of 
their  hard  fortune.  Indeed,  his  heart,  subdued  by  the 
resistless  charms  of  virtue,  innocence  and  beauty,  of  a 
conqueror  made  him  a  captive  in  his  turn.  He  after- 
wards married  Statira,*  and  made  her  a  second  time  queen, 
not  of  Persia  oidy?  hut  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe.  Her 
second  elevation,  however,  was  soon  terminated  by  a  destiny 
more  severe  and  dreadful.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  she 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  cruelty  and  ambition  of  those  blood- 
thirsty harpies,  whose  first  care  was  to  exterminate  the  fajool- 
ly  of  Alexander. 

In  a  former  chapter,  we  have  spoken  of  the  siege  of 
Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  taking  of  that  celebrated 
city  by  Alexander  was  not  one  of  his  least  brilliant  exploits. 
Although  conquered  and  humbled  by  the  Assyrians,  that 
queen  of  commercial  cities  had  regained  her  former  splen- 
dor, and  had  forgotten  her  ancient  fall  and  degradation. 
The  Tyrians,  having  sent  ambassadors  to  Alexander,  de- 
sired to  know  his  pleasure,  and  declared  their  submission 
to  his  will.  But  when  they  were  informed,  that  he  intend- 
ed paying  them  a  visit,  they,  with  equal  modesty  and  firm- 
ness, sent  him  word,  that  although  they  were  disposed  to 
do  homage  to  his  will,  yet,  as  they  were  an  independent 
state,  they  could  neither  admit  him  nor  the  Persians  to  make 
their  city  a  party  in  the  war.  This  was  enough  for  that 
ambitious  conqueror.  He  instantly  determined  to  try  their 
strength.  Tyre  was  probably  the  strongest  city  in  Western 
Asia. 

This  great  city  was  separated  firom  the  shore  by  a  nar- 
row strait  of  half  a  mile  in  width.  Its  walls  were  a  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  eighteen  miles  in  circuit  Its  provisions 
and  naval  and  military  stores  were  very  great  As  Alexan- 
der had  little  hope  of  taking  the  city  but  by  land,  he  con- 
structed a  mole  across  the  frith.     This  was  done  with  vast 

*  The  Statira  whom  Alexander  married,  was  prohably  the  daaghUT 
•f  Darius,  and  not  his  queen ;  though  Asr  name  also  was  Statixa.    Ed* 
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Imbor  and  dangte  to  the  Greeks ;  and  was  no  sooner  done, 
than  bnmt  by  the  Tyrians.  In  this  inveterate  siege,  which 
lasted  seven  months,  every  expedient  of  force  and  art 
was  employed  on  both  sides;  and  it  may  be  safely  said, 
that  no  city  was  ever  attacked  with  greater  vigor,  or  de- 
fended widi  more  resolute  bravery.  But  what  could  resist 
the  genius  of  Alexander?  The  city  at  length  was  taken, 
aad  so  far  destroyed  as  never  again  to  recover  its  former 
splendor.  The  subjection  of  Phoenicia  followed  the  re- 
duction of  Tyre;,  and,  if  we  except  the  brave  resistance 
of  the  fortress  of  Gaza,  Alexander  met  with  little  more 
resistance,^  till  he  arrived  in  Egypt  There  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  city,  which  was  to  bear  his  name.  Alex 
andria,  in  twenty  years,  became  one  of  the  principal  cities 
o(  the  East 

The  unhappy  Darius  was  unable  to  repel  foreign  invasion 
His  hand  was  never  formed  to  hold  with  steadiness,  strength 
and  dignity,  the  reins  of  empire. 

Em^ped  from  the  battle  of  Issus,  he  hastened  back  to  the 
seat  of  his  empire;  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  with  no 
great  difficulty,  assembled  a  numerous  army.  Could  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  the  great  Cyrus,  have  actuated  him  for 
but  a  few  months,  the  declining  fortune  of  his  kingdom 
would  have  assumed  a  different  aspect 

We  can  say  little  more  in  this  place,  than  that  the  Mace- 
donian conqueror  subdued  Egypt*  and  Persia,  and  even 


-  *  The  battle  of  Gangamela  and  the  &te  of  Darioa  appear  to  be  de- 
fleryingr  of  notice,  even  in  a  compend. 

After  Alexander  had  conquered  Egypt,  he  returned  to  Phffinicia. 
He  spent  aome  time  at  Tyre  to  settle  his  affiiirs  in  that  region.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  king  of  Persia  had  three  times  solicited  peaee 
of  Alexander ;  but  in  yain.  Alexander  would  not  listen  to  any 
overtures  for  peace,  but  upon  conditicm,  that  Darius  would  yield  to  him 
the  whole  empire.  This,  Darius  was  unvrilling  to  do.  He  therefore 
applied  himself  to  make  preparations  for  another  battle.  Accordingly, 
he  colleeted  at  Babylon,  a  vast  army  of  more  than  half  a  million  sol- 
diers, and  taking  the  field,  he  marched  toward  Nineveh.  Alexander 
had  already  taken  the  field  with  an  army  of  about  fifty  thousand,  and 
having  passed  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus,  was  in  quest  of  the  enemy, 
whom  he  had  the  happiness  to  find  beyond  the  Tigns,  at  a  small  vil 
lage  called  Gaugamela,  not  many  miles  from  Nineveh.  At  this  village, 
a  tremendk>us  battle  was  fought,  in  which  forty  thousand  Persians  were 
■laia,  and  only  five  hundred  Macedonians.  This  battle  was  decisive 
against  the  Persians.  It  decided  the  fate  of  Darius,  and  transferred  the 
floqpire  to  Alexander.  Thisbattle  is  generally  ciUed  the  battle  of  Arbda; 
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penetrated  far  into  India.  His  conquests  eompiehended 
the  most  enlightened. parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  habitable  flobe.  After  his  return 
fix»m  the  East,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  order  and  regular  government  throughout  his 
extensire  empire.  In  matters  of  this  nature,  he  showed  no 
less  capacity,  than  he  had  done  at  the  head  of  his  armies. 
But  here  his  designs  were  never  carried  into  effect.  While 
planning  the  future  prosperity  of  his  empire — ^whiie  re- 
ceiving embassies  from  all  quarters  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
even  before  he  had  time  to  realize  to  what  an  elevated 
height  of  honor,  glory  and  dominion  he  had  arisen, 
2^'  he  was  seized  with  a  raging  fever  at  Babylon,  which 
terminated  his  life  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
13th  of  his  reign. 

How  sudden  and  how  awAil  the  change  from  the  summit 
of  earthly  glory  to  the  dreary  and  silent  tomb !  No  conquer- 
or was  ever  more  fortunate  than  he ;  no  hero  more  brave ; 
no  monarch  more  splendid.  For  thirteen  years,  his  life  was 
«  rapid  series  c^  successes,  victories,  conquests  and  triumphs. 
But  death  in  an  unexpected,  untimely  hour,  closed  the 
scene. 

Alexander  was  said  to  be  of  low  stature,  and  not  wdl 
formed;    yet  in   genius,  vigor,   activity  and   elevation  of 


because  Arbela  waJs  the  nearest  town  of  any  considerable  note,  being 
about  twelve  miles  distant  from  Gaugamela.  The  battle  of  Gauga- 
mela  was  fought  in  Oct.  331  years  B.  C.  and  almost  exactly  two 
y^a,TB  after  the  battle  of  Issos.  After  his  defeat  at  Gaugamela,  the 
wretched  Darius  fled  to  Ecbatana  in  Media,  where  he  was  suffered  to 
remain  unmolested  till  the  ensuing  spring.  In  the  mean  time,  Alex- 
ander, having  settled  his  affairs  m  Persia,  and  burnt  Persepoiis,  the 
ancient  capital,  pursued  after  Darius.  Upon  intelliffenca  of  Uiis,  Dari- 
fM  exerted  his  utmost  efforts  to  make  his  escape.  While  with  the  lit- 
tle army,  which  he  had  collected,  he  was  flying  before  Alexander's,  his 
protectors  became  his  enemies.  By  two  traitors,  Bessus,  governor  ot 
^Bactria,  and  Naborzanes,  another  noble  Persian,  he  was  cruelly  seized, 
"bound,  confined  in  a  close  carriage,  and  in  this  manner  carried 
to  several  days.  When  Alexander  drew  near,  Darius  was  most  inhu- 
manly stabbed  in  several  places,  and  left  weltering  in  his  blood.  He 
soon  expired,  and  Alexander,  arriving  immediately  after,  wept  to  be* 
hold  the  horrid  spectacle.  Casting  his  cloak  over  the  mangled  body, 
he  commanded,  that,  being  wrapped  in  this,  it  should  be  sent  to  the 
near  relatives  of  Darius,  at  Susa ;  though,  being  murdered  ui  Bae- 
tria,  the  distance  was  jjrobably  1000  miles.  To  that  city,  the  royal 
eorpse  was  sent,  where  it  was  honored  with  a  magnificent  fbnexal  hj 
Hw  Older  and  at  the  expense  of  Alexa]uler.^£d. 
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mindy  he  was  prol>ablT  nevesr  excelled.  His  ftdier,  irtiote 
administration,  Dr.  Gillies  justly  obsenres,  was  the  first,  of 
which  we  have  a  regular  account  in  histoiy,  certainly  war 
one  of  the  greatest  of  men  and  of  princes ;  yet  for  boldness, 
decision,  rapidity  and  grandeur  of  mind,  he  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  his  son.  To  judge  of  the  justness  of  the  grounds 
of  Alexander's  leading  enterprises,  would  be  unsafe  at  this 
distance  of  time.  He  certaSnly  had  many  proyocations  to 
inyade  Greece  and  Persia.  He  was  guilty  <^  outrageous 
acts  of  barbarity,  when  provocations  arose,  during  his  par- 
oxysms of  wine  and  passion ;  which  certoinly  occurred  so 
often,  as  to  throw  a  shade  over  his  general  character.  But 
if  those  acts  impaired  the  lustre  of  his  fame,  they  no  less 
destroyed  his  happiness ;  for  they  were  generally  followed  by 
the  keenest  remorse  and  self-condemnation. 

His  burning  the  palace  of  Persepolis,  at  the  instigation 
of  Thais,  if  the  story  deserves  full  credit,  though  pretended 
as  a  retaliation  upon  Xerxes  for  burning  Athens,'admits  of  no 
apology ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  death  of  Glitus,  as 
related  by  great  authorities,  has  many  palliations.  Clitus  had 
loaded  Alexander  with  the  most  abusive  and  reiterated  in* 
suits.  They  were  both  in  the  heat  of  wine  and  passion ; 
and  the  monarch,  after  being  insulted  for  some  time,  ordered 
Clitus  to  be  carried  out  of  his  presence.  Clitus  after  this 
came  back  and  renewed  the  attack.  Upon  this  the  king 
stabbed  him ;  but  was  so  instantly  struck  with  remorse,  that 
he  would  have  killed  himself  with  the  same  weapon,  had 
he  not  been  restrained  by  the  company  present 

If^  according  to  Cicero,  the  knowledge  of  war,  personal 
authority,  bravery  and  good  fortune,  are  essential  to  me  char- 
acter of  the 'great  commander,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
that  Alexander  was  second  to  none.  Hannibal  seemed 
wanting  only  in  the  last  article.  He  had  great  skill,  bra- 
very and  authority.  His  misfortune  was,  that  his  country- 
(nen  were  corrupt,  and  the  government,  under  which  he  acted, 
extremely  bad. 

Had  Alexander  enjoyed  a  long  reign,  he  would  probably 
have  introduced  a  form  of  government,  adapted  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  countries  he  had  conquered.  But  before 
these  salutary  objects  could  be  accomplished,  even  before  he 
had  organized  a  combining  system  of  policy,  or  determined 
on  a  successor,  he  was  called  from  the  great  theatre  of  hu- 
man life,  on  which,  while  he  remained,  no  mortal  ever  n^ade 
a  greater  figure. 

10* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MACEDON. 

maxakdse's  smpirs,  from  his  death  till  its  subjugation 

by  thb  romans. 

Thb  death  of  Alexaoder,  which  took  place  323  years 
before  Christ,  occasioned  changes  and  wars  in  all  parts  of 
his  extensive  conquests.  His  dominions  w^e  divided 
among  four  of  his  great  officers,  viz.  Cassander,  Lysimachus, 
Ptolemy  and  Seleucus.  Cassander  shared  Macedon  and 
Greece — ^Lysimachus,  Thrace  and  the  eopntries  bordering 
on  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus — ^Ptolemy  had  Egypt, 
Lybia,  Arabia,  S3rria  and  Palestine ;  and  Seleucus  had  Chal- 
dea,  Persia  and  tiiie  East* 

The  century  succeeding  the  death  of  Alexander,  forms, 
perhaps,  the  most  uninteresting  period  of  ancient  history. 
The  successors  of  the  great  conqueror  were  ambitious  with- 
out abilities ;  and,  instead  of  power  and  policy,  they  dis- 
played little  else  but  treachery,  perfidy  and  cruelty.  The 
whole  empire  was  agitated  by  vain  struggles,  wars  ill-conduc- 
ted, and  conspiracies  remarkable  for  nothing  but  weakness, 
folly  and  barbarity.  Such  scenes  where  exhibited  in  Bab- 
ylon; such,  in  Persia;  such,  in  Macedon;  and  such,  in 
Greece.  The  nations  east  of  Pqrsia  soon  returned  to  their 
former  state ;  and  felt  the  ^ock  of  Alexander's  conquest, 
only  as  a  wave  separated  for  a  moment  by  the  course  of  the 
ship,  that  passes  through  it  Indeed,  Persia  itself  had  little 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  event,  except  what  in- 
deUble  marks  the  course  of  war  had  left  in  the  destruction 
of  several  of  her  noblest  cities  and  greatest  families. 

Alexander  had  united  himself  to  the  royal  family  of  Da- 
rius, by  marriage.  Of  course  that  family,  as  soon  as  he  was 
dead,  fell  a  prey  to  the  merciless  rage  of  jealousy  and  ambi- 
tion ;  not  even  excepting  his  beauteous  queen  Statira,  as  al- 
Teady  noticed.  So  that  his  posterity  shared  none  of  his 
^ory,  or  good  fortune. 

Babylon  and  its  vicinity  felt  longer  and  more  deeply  the 
effects  of  this  conquest ;  only,  however,  to  complete  its  ruin 
•ad  extinction,  by  the  buildmg  of  Seleucia  on  the  banks  of 

*Thi8  division  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  lapse  of  BOTeral  yeait, 
peculiarly  marked  with  wan,  and  crimsoned  with  bloods— jBiL 
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iiie  Tigris.  The  states  of  Greece  lield  on  their  cearse  of 
degradation^  rapidly  decUning  from  their  fonner  glory,  ^ 
together  with  dieir  liberty,  yirtae,  public  spirit  and  genios, 
their  prosperity,  happiness  and  national  existence  departed. 
Bot  in  Macedon,  Syria  and  Egypt,  there  arose  estabUshmentS) 
whi<;h  make  some  figure  in  history. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  tikat,  in  the  division  of  the 
empire,   Cassander,   one  of   Alexander's   generals,  shared 
Macedon  and  Greece.     This  man  had  litde  more  talents, 
than  were  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  perpetrale  the  black* 
est  crimes  and  the  most  atrocious  villanies.     He  seems  to 
haye  been  designed  as  the  instrument  of  Ph>vid«iCQ  for 
the  destruction  of  Alexander's  family.     He  is  even  suspect- 
ed, and  that  upon  probable  grounds,  of  having  poisoned 
Alexander  himself.      After  he  had   reigned  in   Macedon 
neariy  twenty  years,  and,  with  cruel  ingratitude,  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  children  and  friends  of  his 
benefactor,   and   had  experienced   various   fortune  in  the 
irars,  which  his  competitors  were  carrying  on,  he  died,  and 
left  three  sons  to  contest  for  his  kingdom.    After  various 
murders  and  the  most  horrid  parricide,  the  sons  of  Cassan- 
der, whose  mother  Thessalonice  was  the  sister  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  were  destroyed,  and  the  kingdom  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Demetrius,  anodier  oi  the  competitors  for  the  em- 
pire, who  reigned  seven  years.     And  it  is  remaricable,  that 
this  revolution  completed  the  extirpation  of  tihe  family  of 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon. 

Sosthenes  a  Macedonian  succeeded  Demetrius.  But  his 
re^n  was  short ;  and  Antigonus  was  elevated  to  the  throne, 
in  the.  year  276  before  the  Christian  era.  The  kings  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  acknowledging  the  right  of  Antigonus  to 
the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  it  remained  in  his  family  for 
several  successive  reigns,  till  Perseus,  the  last  of  that  race, 
was  conquered  by  Paulus  Emitius,  the  Roman  consul,  and 
Macedon  became  a  province  of  Ihe  Roman  empire,  about  a 
century  before  Christ. 

To  speak  particularly  of  the  characters  and  exploits  of 
Aose  princes,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  would  afford  as  little 
pleasure  as  profit  to  the  reader ;  who,  from  the  specimens 
given,  may  form  some  judgment  of  the  rest.  ^  Indeed,  it  is  a 
period  of  history  but  little  known ;  and  what  is  known  of  i^ 
18  extremely  disgusting. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
M  wffl  be  xHPop^  to  observe,  however,  diat  ihis  period  III 
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•domed  with  one  g;reat  character.  Pyirims  was  the  Ihiettl 
descendtnt  of  Ach&es,  the  famous  leader  of  the  Mynnidoos 
in  the  Trojan  war.  Being  very  early  in  life  forced  to 
abandon  Epinis,  his  paternal  inhentance,  to  Neoptolemns, 
a  usurper,  he  followed  the  standard  of  some  of  the  competr- 
itors,  who  fought  for  Alexander's  empire,  till,  at  length,  he 
was  delivered  over  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Eg3rpt,  as  a. 
hostage.  His  bravery  and  good  conduct  soon  gained  him 
the  affection  of  that  monarch,  who  rewarded  his  merits  with 
the  hand  of  Antigone  in  marriage,  the  daughter  of  Berenice, 
his  favorite  queen;  and  furnished  him  with  an  army  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom.  This  illustrious  prince 
soon  appreciated  the  value  of  these  advantages,  by  the  com- 
plete recovery  of  all  his  dominions.  His  course  was  marked 
with  a  series  of  great  and  noble  actions.  In  Asia,  he  met 
no  equal ;  and  wherever  he  turned  his  arms,  victory  attend- 
ed him.  His  elevation  took  place  about  297  years  before 
Christ 

Pyrrhus,  however,  was  unable  to  resist  the  rising  fortune 
of  Rome.  Unhappily  for  him,  he  entered  Italy,  where  he 
was  repulsed  by  a  nation  of  heroes,  who  united  Uie  bravery 
of  Leonidas  to  the  uncorrupted  virtues  of  Aristides.  Had 
Pyrrhus  made  Greece  and  Asia  the  scene  of  his  operations, 
he  might  either  have  avoided  a  collision  with  the  Romans, 
or,  at  least,  might  for  a  Tvhile  have  checked  their  growing 
power.  It  is  thought  by  some^*  that  had  Alexander  himsen 
entered  Italy,  he  would  have  met  the  fate  of  Pyrrhus.  But 
Pyrrhus  experienced  the  fortune  of  war.  He  is  allowed  by 
all  historians  to  have  been  the  greatest  commander  of  his 
time,  and  by  some,  to  have  been  second  to  none  but  Alexan* 
der.  His  invasion  of  Italy  will  be  noticed  in  our  view  of  the 
Roman  history. 

From  Macedon,  let  us  proceed  to  notice  the  kingdom  of 
Syria.  This  country  lies  at  the  east  end  or  head  of  the 
Mediterranean,  but  separated  from  it  by  what  was  anciently 
called  Phoenicia,  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  which  lies  along 
the  eastern  shores  of  that  sea,  the  chief  cities  of  wMch 
were  Tyre  and  Sidon.  North  of  Syria  lay  Cappadocia  and 
some  odier  provinces;  east,  lay  Mesopotamia;  and  south, 
Arabia  and  the  deserts.  Syria  was  also  divided  into  Upper  , 
and  Lower ;  a  distinction  which  will  be  of  little  use  in  Uus 
compend. 

Thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
•nd  before  Christ  312,  Seleucus,  after  various  revolutioDS|   . 
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finad  faimadf  able  to  establish  his  waAmtf  in  S jria,  orer 
whicii  he  reigned  ASr  33  jears.  He  was  peipetuailj  en- 
gaged in  the  competitions  and  inglorious  wan  of  his  time, 
without  peifbnning  any  thing  particnlarly  worthy  of  notice.* 
It  has  been  already  renuuiced  that  Chaldea,  Persia,  and  the 
East  fell  to  him,  in  the  division  of  the  empire.  In  those 
immense  provinces,  to  govern  which  required  the  genius  of 
Gyms  or  Alexander,  Seleucus  was  not  wholly  inactive.  He 
endeavored  to  complete  the  conquest  of  those  countries, 
and  even  invaded  India,  but  with  little  effect  Instead  of 
continuing  in  the  purpose  of  Alexander,  to  make  Babylon 
the  seat  of  his  empire,  he  built  the  city  of  Seleucia,  upon 
the  Tigris,  about  forty  miles  from  Babylon ;  which  already 
accelerated  the  decline  of  the  latter,  now  dismantled  to  adorn 
and  r^lenish  die  new  bity.  Its  final  abandonment  soon  took 
place. 

Either  by  accident  or  design,  die  city  oi  Seleucia  obtained 
the  name  of  New  Babylon,  which  name  having  not  always 
been  distinguished  from  that  of  the  old  city,  i&undanee  of 
eoniusion  has  been  introduced  into  ancient  history,  and  many 
historians  have  been  led  very  erroneously  to  affirm,  that  an- 
cient Babylon  stood  on  the  river  Tigris. 

Sdeucus,  having  reigned  33  years,  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  or  the  lliunderer,  as  he 
seems  foolishly  to  have  been  smniwied ;  who  thereby,  for 
a  short  time,  obtained  the  government  of  Macedon.  But  he 
was  vanquislied  and  slain  by  die  6aul»— 4t  fate  he  jusdy 
merited. 

Seleucus  was  succeeded  in  his  throne  and  dominions  by 
his  son  Andoeh«H3,  who  made  Andoch  the  seat  of  his  empire. 
This  city  was  for  many  ages,  says  Dr.  Prideanx,  the  Queen 
of  the  East  It  was  built  by  Seleucus,  and  stood  on  the 
river  Orontes,  in  Upper  Syria.  The  Syrian  kings  reigned 
here ;  and  h^e  afterwards,  ihe  Roman  governors  resided ; 
and  after  the  introduction  of  Ohrisdanity,  it  long  remained 


*  This  iff  by  no  means  doing  jnrtice  to  the  bmlder  of  Seleucia,  and 
the  fiither  of  the  Seleucide.  The  foUowinff  ehanieter  of  Selencns,  is 
from  the  respected  pen  of  GilUes.  "  The  desigos,  as  weO  as  aeticns, 
ascribed  to  him,  confirm  his  character  in  history,  as  an  indefatigable 
and  just  prince,  a  firm  friend,  an  affectionate  father,  an  indulgent 
master ;  who  gained  the  lore  of  his  Eastern  subjects,  by  goreming 
them  aecording  to  'tiieir  inveterate  principles  and  habits;  and  wfa% 
amon^  all  contemporary  sovereigns,  was  pre-eminent  in  all  consistent 
greatness  of  conduct,  flowing  from  true  royalty  of  soul/'  Sm  fiiit. 
WorM,  Vol.  I.  p.  48oi^Ed 
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a  funoiu  archiepiflcopal  see.  The  most  consiid^rable  entefr 
prise  in  the  life  of  this  prince,  was  his  expelling  the  Oimto 
out  of  Lesser  Asia.  We  have  already  noticed  their  invasion 
of  Greece,  whence  they  were  driven  by  Sosthenes.  Xhej 
had  now  invaded,  and  in  a  great  measure  overrun,  all  Lesser 
Asia,  and  threatened  to  subdue  thfe  whole  Assyrian  empire. 
Antiochus  defeated  and  cut  them  off  so  completely,  as  to  de- 
liver his  territories  from  their  incursions.*  He  was  thence 
sumamed  Soter,  or  Savior. 

Not  far  from  this  period,  the  fame  of  the  Roman  arms,  and 
the  fortune  of  that  wondrous  people,  were  confirmed  in  the 
defeat  and  downfall  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epinis. 

As  the  succeeding  reigns  of  the  Syrian  lungs  would  fumisii 
little,  either  for  the  instruction  or  amusement  of  the  reader, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  little  more  than  a  mere 
enumeration  of  th^m.     Antiochus  Soter,  after  a  reign  of  15 
years,  was  murdered  by  his  wife  Laodice,  and  was  suceeed* 
ed  by  Seleucus  Callinicus.     This  prince  reigned  20  years ; 
was  perpetually  engaged  in  war,  and  ended  his  life  in  Par- 
thia,  by  a  fiEdl  from  lus  horse.    He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunderer;  who,  after  a 
reign  of  three  years,  was  poisoned  by  his  courtiers.     The 
S(wior9  and  Thunderers  of  that  pusillanimous  race  of  kings, 
with  all  their  thunder  against  their  enemies,  and  salvatioB 
for  their  subjects  and  dominions,  did  litde  but  waste  their 
time  and  strength  in  vain  enterprises,  poorly  planned  and 
still  worse  executed ;  and  thus  prepared^them  to  become  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Romans. 

Ceraunus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Antiochus,  sumam- 
ed the  Greai :  and,  indeed,  if  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  bus* 
_  ^  tie;  many  expeditions;  getting  some  considerable 
222.'  victories,  (which,  however,  he  did  not  know  how  to 
improve,)  and  despising  some  advantages,  which 
might  have  turned  to  his  account;  in  short,  if  fighting  hard, 
and  getting  often  defeated,  and  at  last  overthrown  with  irre- 
coverable disgrace  and  ruin — if  all  this  merited  for  him  the 
title  Great,  surely  no  one  ever  earned  it  more  completely. 

,  We  shall  notice  particulariy  but  a  few  things  in  the  reign 
of  this  prince;  neither  of  which  very  well  comport  with 
his  being  styled  tiie  Great  The  first  is  his  wvt  with 
Arsaces,  king  of  the  Parthians,  or  Persians.  This  enter- 
prising and  warlike  prince  restored,  in  some  measure,  the 

*  Mnltitudeti  of  the  Gauls  still  remained,  and  settled  in  Galatia ;  on 
aceooBt  of  whom  this  eztensiFe  region  was  so  denonunated.— £ii. 
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H^ient  goy^nment  of  Persia,  which  the  Romaafl  never  fidly 
subjugated.  A.ntiochus  had  a  long-  war  with  him,  and  gain* 
ed  some  advantages ;  but  could  never  conquer  him. 

The  second  thing  we  shall  notice  concerning  AntiochuSy 
is  his  rejecting  the  advice  of  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian 
general,  and  thereby  failing  of  the  aid  of  that  great  and 
warlike  genius.     The  fall  of  Carthage .  being  now  foreseen 
by  Hannibal,  he  saw  no  power  either  in  Europe  or  Asia, 
to  whom  he  could  apply  for  aid,  or  with  whom  he  mi|^t 
unite  his  endeavors  against  the  Romans,  except  &e  kmg 
of  Syria.     To  him,  therefore,  he  went,  and  tendered  his 
assistance  and  advice.     The  substance  of  Hannibal's  advice 
to  Antiochus  was,  that  he  should  make  war  upon  the  Ro- 
mans, whose  power  had  now  become  formidable  to  all  nar 
tions ;  that  they  should  immediately  be  invaded  in  the  most 
vigorous  manner  both  by  sea  and  land ;  and  that  Italy  itself 
should  be  the  seat  of  war.     This  advice  was  no  less  timely 
and  important  than  it  was  judicious  and  practicable ;  and  a 
conformity  to  it  was  of  equal  moment  botn  to  the  giver  and 
receiver.     But  the  Syrian  king,  whose  views  and  concep- 
tions wanted  that  extent  and  vigor  necessary  to  raise  him  to 
a  level  with  Hannibal,  and  actuated  by  a  mean  jealousy,  lest 
the  superior  talents  of  the  latter  should  eclipse  his  own, 
pursued  a  quite  different  course.     Antiochus  invaded  Greece, 
was  met  by  the  Roman  armies,  was  defeated  by  sea  and 
land,  and  that,  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  almost  without 
the  loss  of  blood.     With  the  loss  of  great  part  of  his  domin- 
ions, he  was  compeUed  to  pay  an  enormous  tribute,  and  to 
accept  of  the  most  disgraceful  terms  of  peace ;  and  Lucius 
Scipio,  the  Roman  general,  acquired  the  surname  of  AriaH 
cus,  in  honor  to  him,  as  the  conqueror  of  Asia. 

Sometime  after  this,  Antiochus  was  killed  in  robbing  the 
temple  of  Elymais,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Belus,  having  reign- 
ed 36  years. 

The  history  of  Syria,  from  this  period,  is  virtually  but 
the  history  of  a  Roman  province,  .although  it  bore  the  form 
and  semblance  of  monarchy  for  122  years.  Seleucus  Phi* 
lopater  next  ascended  the  Syrian  throne;  on  which  he 
maintained  a  dubious  authority  for  11  years.  After  him,  the 
succession  took  place  in  the  following  order,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  11  years;  Antiochus  Eupator,  2  years;  Deme- 
trius Soter,  12  years ;  Alexander  Balas,  5  years ;  Demetrius 
Nicanor,  5  years ;  Antiochus  Sidetes,  10  years ;  Demetrius 
I^canori  11  years ;  Zebma,  2  years ;  Antioehus  Orypus,  27 
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2 ears.  During  llie  Itst  mentioiied  reign,  and  114  ^  ^^ 
efore  Christ,  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  established  a  new  kian^ 
dom  at  Damascus,  which  remained  independent  of  Syria  for 
30  years. 

Sdeucus  succeeded  Antiochus  Grypus,  and  reigned  4 
years;  after  him,  Philip,  9  years,  in  whom  ended  the 
Seleucidae,  or  the  family  of  Seleueus,  after  having  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  Syria  229  years.  This  was  in  the  year  83, 
before  the  Christian  era.  If  poisons,  assassinations,  con- 
spiracies, treasons ;  if  murder  of  fathers,  mothers,  brothers, 
usters  and  children ;  if  the  violation  of  every  law  of  nature, 
reason,  and  justice,  was  ever  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
any  dynasty  of  monarchs,  it  surely  belonged  to  this.  The 
Syrians  at  length  expelled  and  excluded  the  Seleucid«e  jGrom 
the  government,  and  elected  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  to 
be  their  king.  Under  Tigranes,  the  royal  dignity  of  Syria 
became  extinct,  and  that  country  was  made  a  Roman  prov- 
ince by  Pompey ;  of  whom  we  shall  speak  in  our  view  of 
the  Roman  history.  Syria  became  a  province  of  Rome  65 
years  before  Christ 

With  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  Egypt,  from  the 
death  of  Alexander,  till  the  subjection  of  tibat  country  to 
the  Romans,  we  shall  close  our  view  of  Alexander's  empire. 
If  any  of  the  princes  of  those  times  deserved  the  name  of 
Soter  or  ScayiwTy  the  first  Ptolemy  must  have  been  the  man ; 
since  he  is  allowed,  by  all  ancient  writers,  to  have  been  a 
prince  oi  great  wisdom  and  virtue.  In  the  division  of  Alex- 
ander's conquests,  it  has  already  been  remarked,  thati^f  gypt 
fell  to  Ptolemy.  After  a  war  with  tiie  rival  princes  f&r, seve- 
ral years,  he  found  himself  firmly  settled  in  the  government 
of  Egypt;  and  his  reign  commenced  in  the  year  before 
Christ,  304 — eight  years  after  that  of  Seleueus  in  Syria.  To 
detail  the  particular  wars  between  Egypt  and  Syria,  (for 
they  were  almost  incessant,)  would  not  consist  with  the 
brevity  of  this  work.  It  shall  suffice  to  say,  that  the  kings 
of  Egypt  held  a  respectable  ascendency  among  the  succes- 
8<»^  of  Alexander.  They  generally  reigned  with  more  dig- 
nity, and  certainly  preserved  their  independence  longer  than 
eidier  tiiose  of  Syria  or  Macedon. 

Ptolemy  Soter,  having  reigned  20  years  from  the  time  of 

his  assuming  the  title  of  king,  and  39  from  the  death  of  Alex- 

„  ^     ander,  being  above  80  years  old,  resigned  his  kingdom 

386.     ^  Philadelphus  his  son,  a  prince  famous  for  his  exer- 

HornA  to  promote  leacoing,  and  for  the  enconrag^nevt 
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ie  gave  to  learned  men.    The  celebrated  Alexandrian  librafj 
M  been  begun  by  his  father,  who  was  himself  both  a  scholar 
and  philosopher.     It  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  reck- 
fOned  one  of  the  finest  and  noblest  edifices  of  antiquity. 

This  library  consisted  of  two  parts ;  one  of  which,  con- 
taining 300,000  volumes,  was  kept  in  a  quarter  of  the  city 
cdled  Bruchinm ;  the  other  part,  consisting  of  200,000  toI- 
Qmes,  Tvas  kept  in  the  Serapeum,  or  temple  of  Serapis.  The 
hbrary  of  Bruchium,  only,  was  burnt  by  Julius  Cesar.  Yet 
in  after  times,  as  we  have  before  stated,  all  was  lost 

Tliis  important  library  or  museum  drew  togedier  die  mo§t 
learned  society  in  the  world,  and  raised  Egypt  once  more, 
and  probably  for  the  last  time,  to  be  the  august  patroness  of 
science.  The  presidents  of  this  museum  were  the  first 
counsellors  of  state  to  the  kings  of  Egypt;  and  the  first 
president,  appointed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  Demetri- 
us Phalereus,  a  Greek  who  had  been  for  several  years  gov- 
ernor of  Athens — a  man  of  great  learning  and  abilities.* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  dynasty  of  Ptolemies,  from  the 
accession  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Cleopatra,  lasted  294  years;   the  whole  of  which  period 
comprehended  only  eleven  reigns,  and  that  almost  in  an 
unbroken  succession.     Those  princes  must  have  reigned,  on 
an   average,  about  27  years.     The  shortest  reign  of  them 
all  was  13  years.     Several  of  them  reached  nearly  40  years. 
They  stand  in  the  following  order,  Ptolemy  Soter,  39 
years;    Philadelphus,  38;  Euergetes,  25;  Philopater,  17; 
Epiphanes,  24;  Philometer;  35;  Physcon,  his  brother,  29; 
Lathyrus,  36  ;  Alexander,  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  16 ;  Au- 
letes,  13;    Cleopatra,  22  years.     The  Hebrew  monarchs, 
from  Saul  to '  Jehoiakim,  reigned,  on  an  average,  24  years 
each ;  the  Persian,  from  Cyrus  to  Codomanus,  18  years ;  the 
Roman,  from  Augustus  to  Constantine  XII.  emperor  of  Con 
stantinople,  12  years ;  the  English,  from  William  the  Con- 
queror to  George  II.  22  years. 

If  long  reigns  and  regular  successions  may  be  regarded  as 
evidences  of  the  wisdom,  good  fortune,  and  mild  administrar 
lion  of  the  prince,  and  of  the  contentment,  tranquillity  and 
equanimity  of  the  public  mind,  the  Ptolemies  may  be  reck- 
oned among  the  most  happy  and  fortunate  of  the  monarchs 
of  antiquity. 


•  Great  indeed  he  must  hare  been,  since  Cornelins  Nepos  says,  that 
the  Athenian  senate  erected  300  statues  to  perpetutlte  his  memory. 

11 
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Wifliout  noticing  particularly  the  seyenl  reigns  in  tbU 
period  of  history,  we  shall  close  it  ivith  a  few  general 
observations. 

An  event  took  place  about  this  time,  which  perhaps  serves, 
above  all  others  of  a  historical  nature,  to  demonstrate  the 
very  high  antiquity  and  great  authority  of  the  scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament.  We  have  already  spoken  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  who  was  the  greatest  scholar  and  philosopher 
of  his  time.  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  this  Demetrius  ad- 
vised Ptolediy  Soter  to  make  the  largest  collection  he 
could,  of  books,  which  treated  of  the  government  of  states 
and  lungdoms,  as  he  would  thereby  obtain  the  advice  and 
experience  of  wise  men  in  former  ages.  Soter  accordingly 
engaged  in  the  work ;  but  it  was  more  fully  accomplished 
'by  Philadelphus.  Among  many  other  histories  and  codes 
"  of  laws,  they  obtained  from  the  high  priest  of  Jerusalem, 
an  exact  copy  of  the  sacred  writings,  together  with  seventy- 
two  learned  Jews,  who  were  deeply  skilled  in  the  Gredc 
language,  to  translate  them.  These  persons  proceeded  into 
Egypt,  and  under  the  inspection  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
accomplished  that  celebrated  translation*  This  was  done 
in  the  eightii  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
The  concurrent  testimonies  of  many  ancient  authors  estab- 
lish, beyond  all  possible  doubt,  the  certainty  of  this  trans- 
action ;  and  of  course,  they  also  establish  other  things,  (viz.) 
that  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  existed  in  the  days 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  and  that  their  credit  and  authority 
were  then  great  and  unquestionable.  There  is  indeed  a 
doubt,  whether  the  true  Septuagint  translation  is  now  extant 
According  to  Epiphanius,  it  was  burned  in  the  Alexandrian 
library  of  Bruchium,  by  Julius  Caesar.  But  on  the  contrary, 
Tertullian  affirms  it  to  have  been  kept  in  the  Serapeum,  and 
of  course,  that  it  escaped  that  conflagration. 

From  the  death  of  Alexander,  to  the  conquest  of  all  his 
dominions  by  the  Romans,  the  belligerent  powers  of  the 
known  world  may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  forming  two 
grand  theatres  of  war.  The  first,  and  by  far  the  grandest 
scene  was  made  up  of  the  Romans  and  Cartha^ians  and 
their  several  allies;  the  second  was  composed  of  the 
powers  we  have  been  considering  in  this  chapter,  namely, 
the  Macedonians,  Syrians  and  Egyptians.  The  latter  had 
ambition  enough,  but  with  little  power  or  policy;  the 
former  were  ambitious  of  empire,  and  were  nearly  on  a 
footing  as  to  the  necessary  means  of  gaining  it     For  it  is 
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justly  remaiked  by  an  able  historian,  that  the  genius  of  war 
forsook  the  Greeks  at  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  went 
over  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Alexander's  conquest  must,  on  the  whole,  be  regarded  as 
a  benefit  to  the  world.  Had  the  Persians  conquered 
Greece,  or  the  Carthaginians  Rome,  an  age  of  darkness 
must  have  ensued,  through  which  the  wing  of  conjecture  is 
unable  to  explore  its  fl^ht  Those  nations,  under  which 
Jlome  ultimately  fe]l,  although  rough  and  savage,  yet  had 
great  vigor,  both  of  body  and  mind.  The  world  has,  there- 
£ore,  once  more  risen  to  the  light  of  science,  reason  and 
civility.  But  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  southern  climates 
threatens  to  extinguish  reason  and  virtue,  and  overwhelm 
men  in  everlasting  darkness.  The  conquests  of  the  Greeks 
left  no  nation  worse  than  they  found  them.  It  certainly 
left  many  nations  better.  Even  Greece  itself  found  an 
enemy  in  Alexander  less  dangerous  than  in  Pericles.  An 
artful  demagogue  of  great  talents  is  the  most  dangerous 
man  the  world  ever  saw,  and  is  the  greatest  curse  to  any 
form  of  government  that  ever  befell  it  Alexander  found 
the  Persians  at  their  lowest  ebb.  Had  he  not  conquered 
them,  they  would  soon  have  conquered  themselves.  Indeed, 
they  had  done  it  already ;  and  were  falling  into  ruin  by  the 
natural  progress  of  internal  debility.  The  Egyptians  were 
regenerated  by  his  conquest ;  and  were  never  more  flourish- 
ing, respectable,  enlightened  or  happy,  than  under  the  Gre- 
cian dynasty. 

Grecian  literature  generally  travelled  with  their  aims,  and 
planted  itself  with  their  colonies ;  and  before  the  Augustan 
age  had  diffused  itself  through  most  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia ;  and  if  the  military  spirit  of  the  Greeks  rested  on  the 
Carthaginians,  their  love  of  the  arts  and  sciences  surely  did 
no  less  on  the  Romans. 

IGreecBy  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the  Roman  conauest. 
The  tidings  of  Alexander's  death  spread  rapidly  through  the 
principal  cities  of  Greece,  and  called  forth  the  most 
rapturous  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  event  was  hail-  ^ ' 
ed  by  all  the  Greeks,  but  especially  by  the  sanguine 
Athenians,  as  the  harbinger  of  liberty.  "  The  orators 
sounded  the  alarm  of  war  in  the  public  assemblies,  and 
many  of  the  enslaved  republics  promptly  replied  to  the 
summons  by  rushing  to  arms.  A  confederation  w^  quickly 
formed  against  Antipater,  Alexander's  successor  in  Macedon, 
and  an  army  raised,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to 
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Leosthenes.  He  gained  considerable  adTUitages  over  the 
Macedonian  army,  and  ^ven  obliged  Antipater  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  But  the  success  of  the  allied  Greeks  proved 
transient.  Antipater  raised  a  second  army,  with  which 
he  defeated  them,  and  took  possession  of  their  cities, 
after  dictating  the  terms  of  surrender.  The  resentment 
of  the  conqueror  was  chiefly  directed  against  the  ora- 
tors, whom  he  considered  llie  principal  authors  of  the 
revolt.  Most  of  these  he  destroyed  by  force  or  fraud, 
among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Demosthenes.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  circumstances  of  his  death. 
When  Antipater  obtained  possession  of  Athens,  the  orator 
fled  to  the  island  of  Csdauria,  near  Trezen,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Neptune.  Thither  his  ene- 
mies pursued  him.  But  fearing  to  violate  a  sanctuary, 
they  employed  every  art  of  persuasion,  to  induce  him  to 
eome  foith  and  surrender.  Fully  persuaded,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  clemency  of  Antipater,  he  with- 
drew into  the  interior  of  the  temple,  and  under  the  pre- 
tence of  writing  to  his  family,  put  a  poisoned  quill  into 
his  mouth,  which,  in  a  few  moments,  terminated  his  mortal 
existence,  and  disappointed  the  meditated  vengeance  of  his 
enemies. 

Amidst  all  the  violence  of  contending  parties,  and  die 
frequent  change  of  governors  in  Athens,  Phocion  had  long 
remained  tranquil  and  secure.  His  prudence,  wisdom, 
moderation  and  unaffected  humility,  rendered  him  equaUy 
beloved  and  feared  by  his  fellow  citizens.  He  had  been 
ever  ready  to  obey  the  call  of  his  country,  when  his  ser- 
vices were  claimed,  and  as  ready  to  retire  into  a  state  of 
honorable  poverty,  when  those  services  were  no  longer 
'demanded.  For^-five  times  was  he  elected  general  of  die 
Athenian  armies,  by  the  unsolicited  and  unanimous  votes  of 
a  capricious  people ;  and,  on  every  occasion,  proved  him- 
self worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  This 
virtuous  Athenian  was  so  much  respected  by  Philip,  Alex- 
ander and  Antipater,  that  they  sought  his  friendship,  yielded, 
in  almost  every  instance,  to  his  solicitation,  and  constantly 
afforded  him  protection.  But  when  Antipater  was  called 
from  Greece,  to  undertake  the  reg^icy  of  Macedon,  and 
Polysperchon  arrived  as  his  successor,  die  deluded  citizens 
were  induced  by  their  new  master  to  accuse,  condemn  and 
execute  the  virtuous  Phocion,  who  had  now  attained  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age.     The  meekness  and  sereaify  of 
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his  deaifay  crowned  the  probity  and  usefahiess  of  his  life. 
His  dying  instructions  to  a  friend,  who  inquired,  what  mes- 
sage he  should  deliver  to  his  son,  were,  ^^  Tell  him,  it  is  my 
last  command,  that  he  forget  the  injustice  of  the  Athenians 
to  his  father."  He  was  distinguished  for  his  steady  opposition 
to  the  counsels  of  Demosthenes,  at  the  time  when  that 
orator  would  have  stirred  up  the  Athenians  to  oppose  the 
power  of  Philip;  and  it  arose  from  a  principle,  which 
proved  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
rival  states  at  that  period.  ''  Since  the  Athenians,"  said  he, 
^'  are  no  longer  able  to  fill  their  wonted  and  glorious  sphere, 
let  them  adopt  counsels  suited  to  their  abilities ;  and  endeavor 
to  court  the  friendship  of  a  power,  which  they  cannot  pro- 
voke, but  to  their  ruin." 

Polysperchon  was  soon  aflterward  expelled  from  Athens 
by  Cassander,  son  of  Antipater,  who  appointed  Demetrius 
Phalereus  governor  of  the  city,  and  commander  of  the 
garrison.  He  was  not  the  tyrant,  but  the  benefactor  of 
Athens,  increased  its  revenues,  revived  its  commerce, 
patronised  its  literature,  and  adorned  it  with  magnificent 
structures.  During  the  ten  years  of  his  government, 
Athens  enjoyed  perfect  tranquillity,  and  the  citizens  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  by  erecting  numerous  statues  in 
honor  of  his  public  services.  But  this  tranquillity  was  in- 
terrupted by  Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's  most  enterprising 
generals,  and.  his  son  Demetrius,  sumamed  Poliorcertesj  or 
die  stormer  of  cities.  They  took  the  city  by  surprise,  and 
under  pretence  of  restoring  to  its  inhabitants  their  ancient 
laws  and  government,  prevailed  on  them  to  desert  the 
standard  of  their  former  governor,  and  oblige  him  to  with- 
draw from  the  place.  The  fickle  Athenians  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  transferring  their  allegiance  from  Demetrius  Pha^ 
lereus,  to  a  most  depraved  and  licentious  youth,  bearing 
indeed  his  name,  but  an  entire  stranger  to  his  virtues.  The 
exiled  Demetrius,  in  the  mean  time,  spent  his  days  in 
literary  retirement,  at  the  liberal  court  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
king  of  Egypt,  till  he  was  seized  and  put  to  death  by  one  <^ 
his  successors. 

Soon  after  this  period,  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  began  to 
make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Asia,  Italy  and  Greece.  liis 
whole  reign  was  a  series  of  wars,  first  with  the  neighboring 
princes  of  Macedon,  from  whom  he  wrested  that  empire, 
^en,  with  the  Romans,  and  finally,  with  the  Greeks,  wnom 
he  repeatedly  attempted,  in  vain,  to  subjugate. 
11* 
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Amid  all  the  revolutions  of  Greece,  ^puta  had  reUdned 
the  shadow  of  independence.     She  was  still  governed  by 
her  own  kings  and  senate;   and  had  not  yet  submitted  to 
the  humiliation  of  receiving  a  Macedonian  garrison  'within 
her  walls.     But  Pyrrhus  formed  the  design  of  annexing  the 
Peloponnesus  to  his  dominions.     He  led  a  large  army  into 
Laconia,  and,  having  home  down  all  opposition,  encamped 
before  the  capital.     The  council  proposed,  in  so  dangerous 
an  emergency,  to  send  off  the  women  to  some  place  of 
safety;    but  Archidamia,  delegated  by  the  Spartan  ladies, 
entered  the  senate  house,  with  a  sword  in  her  hand,  and 
thus  addressed  them:    ^^ Think  not,  0  men  <^  Sparta,  so 
meanly  of  your  countrywomen,  as  to  imagine,  that  tiiey 
will  survive  the  ruin  of  the  state.      Deliberate  not,  then, 
whither  we  are  to  fly^  but  what  we  are  to  do.'*'*    In  conse- 
quence pf  this  animating  address,  it  was  resolved,  that, 
during  the  night,  the  women  should  assist  in  digging  a 
trench  round  the  city,  which  proved  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing it  from  destruction.     Three   desperate   attempts  were 
made  by  the  whole  army  of  Pyrrhus,  to  force  this  intrench- 
ment ;  but  so  boldly  was  it  defended  by  the  Spartans,  who 
were  prompted  to  deeds  of  valor  by  the  presence  of  their 
wives  and  mothers,  that  the  king  of  Epirus  found  it  neces- 
sary to  retire.     His  next  attempt  was  on  the  city  of  Argos, 
where  he  was  slain. 

The  republic  of  Achaia,  or  Achean  Leciguey  as  it  is  gen- 
erally denominated,  formerly  little  known,  began  now  to 
make  a  conspicuous  figure.  This  republic  was  of  high 
antiquity.  It  consisted  originally  of  twelve  inconsiderable 
cities ;  but  so  firmly  united,  as  to  command  the  respect  of 
their  more  powerful  neighbors.  Their  first  government 
*was  regal.  But  in  process  of  time,  roused  by  Sie  tyranny 
of  their  princes,  they  threw  off"  the  yoke  of  kings,  and 
united  in  one  confederacy,  for  their  mutual  defence  against 
monarchical  oppression.  It  was  agreed,  that  all  should 
have  the  same  interests,  the  same  friendships,  the  same 
coins,  weights  and  measures,  the  same  laws,  and  the  same 
magistrates.  These  magistrates  were  elected  annually,  by 
a  majority  of  voices  in  the  whole  community.  Twice  in 
the  year,  or  oftener,  if  necessary,  there  was  a  general 
assembly,  consisting  of  deputies  from  the  different  dties; 
and  to  their  decision  were  referred  all  questions  of  peace 
or  war,  and  all  foreign  and  domestic  concerns.  The  equity 
and  humane  spirit,  which  breathed  in  the  civil  constltiitioiis 
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of  the  Aeheans,  supported  by  a  great  simplicity  of 
ners  and  good  faith,  recommended  tliem  so  ^ectaally  Id 
the  adjoining  nations,  that  they  became  the  arbiters  of 
differences  among  their  neighbors.     They  were  deprived 
of  their  liberties  and  independence  by  Philip  of  Macedon, 
and  continued  subject  to  petty  tyrants,  imposed  upon  them 
by  his  successors,  till  the  reign  of  Pyrrhus,  B.  C.  280, 
when   the  Achean  League  revivea;    and  several  of  the 
tyrants  were  expelled,  or  put  to  death.     After  an  interval 
of  twenty-five  years,  the  adjacent  state  of  Sicyon  joined  the 
League,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Aratus,  a  native  of 
that  city.     Aratus  was  the  son  of  Ciinias,  the  most  illustri- 
ous citizen  of  Sicyon,  who,  after  wresting  the  government 
from  one  tyrant,  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  cruel  jealousy 
of  another.     Aratus,  then  a  child,  escaped  with  difficulty  to 
ijgos.     By  his  father's  friends  in  that  city,  he  was  kindly 
received,  and  liberally  educated ;  and  his  proficiency  fiiHy 
rewarded  their  goodness.     As  he  arrived  at  manhood,  his 
mind  was  continually  occupied  with  the  most  ardent  desire 
of  emancipating  his  native  city  from  tyranny.      This  he 
finally  accomplished,  with  the  assistance  of  his  Mends,  by  a 
well  concerted  attack  in  the  night     The  next  day,  liberty 
was  proclaimed  in  the  market-place,  ^^in  the  name  of 
Aratus   the  son  of  Ciinias;"    and,  soon  after,  the   state 
obtained   admission  into  the    Achean  confederacy.      The 
valor  and  vnsdom  of  Aratus  now  drew  om  him  the  attention 
of  all  that  part  of  Greece ;   and  he  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  General  of  Achaia.     He  soon  expelled  the  Mace- 
donians from  Goring ;  and  that  city,  called,  from  its  import- 
ance, the  key  of  the  PehpormesuSj  was  added  to  the  confed- 
eracy.    This  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Antigonus,  king  of 
Maoedon ;  who  had  regained  his  kingdom  after  its  conquest' 
by  Pyrrhus.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Demetrius ;  and 
he,  alter  a  reign  of  ten  years,  by  his  brother,  Antigonus  II., 
the  only  prince,,  says  Gillies,  that  for  many  years  really 
adorned  the  Macedonian  throne. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Achean  League  received  many 
and  important  accessions.  Megara,  Megalopolis,  Argos, 
and  many  other  cities  joined  it;  and,  soon  afterwards, 
Athens  herself,  nearly  as  populous  as  when  she  was  the 
proud  mistress  of  Greece.  But  jealousy,  which  was  the 
evil  genius  of  the  Greeks,  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  this 
rising  state.  The  restless  and  ambitious  Elolians  watched, 
rnAk  an  anxious  eye,  the  growing  reputation  and  rapidly 
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increasiiig  power  of  the  Acheans ;  and,  unmmdM  of  the 
signal  benefits  they  had  received  £rom  the  League,  excited 
several  Grecian  states,  and  especially  Sparta,  to  declare  war 
against  them.  The  Spartans  had  previously  united  with  the 
Acheans  against  the  Etolians. 

Lacedemon  had,  before  this  time,  exchanged  poverty  and 
hardy  discipline  for  opulence  and  voluptuous  manners. 
The  conquests  of  Lysander  and  Agesilaus  poured  a  tide  <^ 
wealth  into  their  country,  which  was  quickly  followed  by  a 
yet  more  destructive  inundation  of  luxury,  avarice,  and 
voluptuousness.  The  wealth,  however,  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  few^  while  the  mass  of  the  population  were 
reduced  to  extreme  penufy.  Such  was  the  state  of  public 
affairs,  when  Agis  ascended  the  throne.  His  family  was 
considered  the  most  opulent  in  Sparta;  and  the  young 
prince  inherited  a  splendid  patrimony.  But  neither  the 
abundance  of  his  wealth,  nor  the  indulgent  fondness  of  bis 
mother  and  grandmother,  by  whom  he  was  educated  in 
luxurious  ease,  prevented  him  from  formiug,  in  his  youth,  a 
design,  which  he  never  relinquished,  of  restoring  the  an- 
cient discipline  of  Sparta.  He  began  with  refonning  him- 
self, by  renouncing  all  habits  of  self-indulgence,  lajdng  aside 
his  splendid  attire,  and  partaking  of  the  plainest  and 
simplest  food.  Having  procured  the  support  of  some  pow- 
erful friends,  he  brought  forward  a  decree  for  cancelling 
all  debts,  dividing  the  lands  into  equal  portions,  and 
re-establishing  the  neglected  laws  of  Lycurgus  relative  to 
public  education  and  diet.  The  decree  was  lost  in  the 
council  of  the  Ephori.  But  Agis,  not  yet  discouraged,  sum- 
moned an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  advocated  the  cause 
of  reform  with  so  much  ability,  that  the  proposed  measures 
were  eagerly  embraced.  Before  his  plan  could  be  com- 
pleted, he  was  obliged  to  quit  Sparta,  and  take  command  of 
the  army  appointed  to  act  with  Aratus,  against  the  Etolians. 
During  his  absence,  his  opposers  gained  strength,  and 
matured  a  conspiracy,  which  broke  out  immediately  after 
his  return.  The  Spartans  were  accustomed  to  the  joint 
reign  of  two  kings ;  Agis  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  vengeance 
of  his  colleague  Leonidas.  Cleomenes  succeeded  his  fsither, 
Leonidas,  shortly  after;  and  entered  vigorously  into  the 
plans  of  Agis  for  reforming  his  countrymen.  Convinced, 
that  the  failure  of  Agis  was  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the 
mildness  of  his  disposition  and  the  clemency  of  his  measures, 
Cleomenes  reso^v^d  to  act  with  decision.    He  suppressed 
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the  council  of  Ephori,  which  he  considered  as  the  fountain- 
head  of  coimption.  An  assembly  was  then  called,  in  which 
all  the  decrees  of  Agis  were  adopted,  and  the  constitation 
restored  to  its  pristine  simplicity  and  vigor.  A  general 
division  of  lands  took  place,  of  which  Cleomenes  set  the 
first  example,  by  giving  np  his  own  hereditary  estates. 
PnMic  schools  were  established,  in  which  the  Spartan 
youth  were  trained  up  according  to  the  severest  laws  of 
Lycurgus.  But  the  result  proved  how  vain  was  the  attempt 
to  reform  a  people,  whose  character  and  habits  were 
wholly  depraved,  and  to  pluck  up  abuses,  which  had  taken 
such  deep  root.  No  sooner  had  Cleomenes  quitted  Sparta, 
to  take  die  command  of  the  army,  than  the  galling  yoke 
vras  throvni  off,  and  the  new  discipline  relaxed.  It  was  to 
this  prince,  that  the  Etolians  applied  for  assistance  in  de- 
pressing the  power  of  the  Acheans.  He  listened  to  a  coun- 
sel highly  favorable  to  his  own  views ;  and,  by  an  assault 
as  snccesi^iil  as  it  was  unexpected,  seized  Mantinea  and 
some  other  cities  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Acheans  were 
thus  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  repelling  the  aggressions  of 
a  commonwealth,  which  they  had  once  good  hopes  of  incoi^ 
porating  with  their  own. 

Success,  for  a  time,  crowned  the  Spartan  cause.  The 
eo(A  and  deliberate  valor  of  Aratop  could  oppose  no  effec- 
tual resistance  to  the  ardent  impetuosity  of  Cleomenes, 
who  took  several  cities  of  the  confederacy,  gained  repeated 
victories  over  the  allies,  and  reduced  them  to  the  utmost 
extremity.  Both  Aratus  and  Cleomenes  wished  to  unite 
all  the  nations  of  Peloponnesus  into  one  commonwealth, 
and,  by  that  means,  to  form  such  a  bulwark  for  the  liberties' 
of  Greece,  as  might  det  all  foreign  power  at  defiance.  But 
neither  of  these  great  characters  could  consent  to  submit  to 
the  other. 

The  last  resort  of  the  Achean  general  was  the  king  ot 
Macedon,  Antigonus  II.,  for  whose  assistance  he  secretly 
Implied.  A  compact  was  formed,  of  which  ihe^  principal 
conditions  were,  diat  the  citad^  of  Corinth  should  be  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  the  king ;  and  that  he  shoidd  be 
at  the  head  of  Ihe  Achean  confederacy,  superintend  their 
councils,  and  direct  their  operations.  The  scale  of  victory 
now  turned.  Cleomenes  was  obliged  to  retreat  towards 
Sparta.  The  opposing  forces  came  to  an  engagement 
near  Sellaida,  in  which  the  Lacedemonians  were  entirely 
defeated.     Ot  an  aimy  of  5000,  scarcely  300  Tcmained. 
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Cleomenes  escaped  first  to  Sparta,  and  afterwards  to  Egypt, 
where  he  lived  some  years,  the  friend  and  counsellor  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes ;  but  was  treated  in  such  a  manner  by 
his  successor,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life.  In  this  -war 
between  the  Macedonians  and  Spartans,  Philopoemen  first 
signalized  himself,  and  afforded  early  proof  of  those  tran- 
scendent military  talents,  which  afterwards  rendered  him  so 
illustrious. 

The  alliance  which  had  been  formed  between  Aratus, 
on  the  part  of  the  Acheans,  and  Antigonus  II.,  king  of 
Macedon,  continued  through  the  greater  part  of  the  reign 
of  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  his  successor.  The  pru- 
dent fiimness  and  wise  policy  of  Aratus  frustrated  the 
intrigues  of  courtiers  and  enemies,  and  rendered  even  the 
ambition  of  Philip  subservient  to  the  interests  and  liberties 
of  Achaia.  The  protection  of  the  League  was  solicited  by 
the  injured  and  oppressed  in  every  part  of  Greece,  Tvho 
looked  to  this,  as  their  last  refuge,  the  citadel  of  expiring 
freedom.  Its  enemies  were  gradually  conciliated  by  the 
wisdom  and  moderation  of  Aratus,  who,  at  length,  accon^ 
plished  a  general  pacification.  Soon  after  this,  Aratus  had 
the  misfortune  to  offend  Philip,  over  whom  he  had  long 
possessed  an  entire  influence.  The  consequence  was,  that 
an  emissary  was  sent  into  Achaia,  with  secret  instnictions  to 
take  him  off  by  slow  poison.  He  died  in  the  62d  year  of  his 
age,  greatly  lamented,  B.  C.  213. 

About  Uiis  time  the  king  of  Macedon  unwisely  involved 
himself  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans,  by  proffering  and 
•affording  assistance  to  Hannibal,  in  the  Punic  war.  The 
war  was  continued,  with-  some  intervals,  for  several  years, 
till  at  length,  in  the  reign  of  Perseus,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Philip,  Macedon  was  entirely  subjected  to  the  Roman 
power.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Macedonians  and  Romans 
struggled  for  the  sovereignty  of  Greece,  which  retained 
scarcely  i£  shadow  of  independence.  The  Acheans  stUl 
maintained  their  influence,  and  displayed  great  vigor  under 
the  conduct  of  Philopcemen.  This  distinguished  general, 
a  native  of  Megalopolis,  improved  the  discipline  of  the 
army,  inured  them  to  hardship  and  toil,  and  taught  them  to 
feel,  that,  with  him  at  their  head,  they  must  be  invincible. 
He  defeated  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta ;  and,  after  his 
death,  prevailed  upon  that  state  to  join  the  League*  I^- 
lopcemen  was  elected  general  of  Achaia,  the  ei^th  time,  at 
Qke  age  of  seventy.    Attacking  the  Messenians  soon  aft». 
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lie  was  separated  from  the  main  body  of  his  army,  taken 
pri8<mer,  and  put  to  death.  Thus  fell  Philopcemen,  ^the 
Um  of  the  GreekSy^'^  in  the  same  year  with  Hannibal  and 
Sdpio. 

This   event  was   an   irreparable  calamity  not  only  to 
Achaia,  but  to  the  whole  of  Greece.    Notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  Lycortas  and  his  son  Polybius,  who  served  their 
country  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  the  influence  of  the  Acheans 
began  manifestly  to  decline.     The  other  Grecian  states, 
biinded  by  jealousy,  and  deceived  by  the  false  professions 
of  the  Romans,  rejoiced  in  the  decay  of  a  republic  once  so 
formidable.     It  was  a  favorite  maxim  with  the  Rinnans, 
IHmde  and  conquer;   and  this  maxim  they  practised  with 
success  in  this  unhappy  country.     In  almost  every  city, 
were  three  parties,  the  Macedonian,  the  Roman  and  the 
independent   party.      In  this  distracted   state  of   society, 
without  a  conmianding  genius  to  preside,  it  would  scarcely 
be  expected,  that  a  vigorous  and  detennined  effort  would 
be  made  by  the  Greeks,  in  defence  of  their  liberties.    The 
Romans,  in  the  mean  tune,  adopted  the  most  cautious  line 
of  policy,  professing  to  adhere  to  the  proclamation,  which 
the  proconsul  Flaminius  had  made  of  ^^  freedom  to  all  the 
cities  and  states  of  Greece."    But  when  Paulus  £milius  had 
defeated  Perseus,  the  king  of  Macedon,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  empire,  the  mask  was  immediately  thrown  off. 
Etolia  first  felt  the  weight  of  the  vindictive  arm  of  the 
conqueror.     For  when  her  senate  was  assembled  to  delibe* 
rate  on  the  steps  they  should  pursue,  after  the  conquest  of 
Perseus,  with  whom  ihej  had  formed  an  alliance,  they  were 
suddenly  surrounded  by  a  Roman  legion,  and  550  of  the  sena- 
tors, who  were  considered  friendly  to  Macedon,  were  put 
to  death.     Emissaries  were  sent  into  every  part  of  Greece, 
to  obtain  information  of  the  disaffected,  and  every  artifice 
was  employed  to  obtain  possession  of  their  persons,  that  they 
might  be  summarily  tried  and  condemned  by  the  commis- 
sioners, sent  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

The  Achean  League  was  the  only  remaining  obstacle  to 
the  entire  subjugation  of  the  country.  It  was,  therefore, 
de^emiiued  by  ^e  Roman  senate,  to  dissolve  the  confede- 
nr  7.  Two  commissioners  appeared  before  the  general 
atilmbly  of  Achaia,  and  accused  the  principal  members, 
iselitding  all  who  had  borne  any  office  in  the  republic,  of 
disaffection  to  Rome.  Many  of  these,  conscious  of  their 
integrity,  iq>pea]ed    to    the   Roman    senate,  where,  they 
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flattered  themselves,  they  should  find  impntial  jnBtieei 
The  appeal  was  eagerly  ace^ted;  and  no  less  tiiaa  a 
thousand  of  the  chief  citizens  were  sent  to  Rome,  for  trial. 
But  instead  of  being  permitted  to  plead  their  cause  before 
the  senate,  on  their  arrival,  they  were  treated  as  guilty  of 
the  charge,  and  banished  into  different  parts  of  Italy,  w^here 
they  languished  in  captivity  seventeen  years.  At  tlie  expi- 
ration of  that  period,  the  survivors,  amounting  to  not  more 
than  300,  were  permitted  to  return  to  Achaia.  One  of 
these  prisoners,  Polybius  the  historian,  was  suffered  to  reside 
at  Rome,  and  treated  with  the  highest  distinction  by  the 
principal  families. 

The  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  Romans  to  the  Aciiean 
prisoners,    produced    a    strong    sensation    throughout    the 
League,  and  inclined  many  of  its  memb^is  to  avow  them- 
selves openly  the  determined  enemies  of  Rome.     Two  of 
its  pretors,  Critolaus  and  Diaeus,  were  particularly  aetive 
in  exciting  the  Achean  cities  to  revolt ;   and,  without  con- 
sidering either  the  vast  resources  of  the  enemy,  or  their 
ovm  inefficiency,  rashly  enkindled  the.  flames  of  war,  by 
treating  with  insult  and  cruelty  the  Roman  ambassadors* 
Aurelius  Orestes,  Sextus  Julius,  and  Metellus,  were  succes- 
sively despatched  to  Achaia  with  conciliatory  overtures; 
but  the  people  yielded  themselves  to  the  in&tuatioii  of 
their  presumptuous  leaders,  and  rejected  every  overture, 
with  disdain,     llie  Roman  general,  Metellus,  having  tried 
negotiation  without  effect,  led  his  amiy  into  Achaia,  met, 
and  defeated  with  the  utmost  ease,  the  rash  and  unskilful 
Critolaus,  who  was  either  killed  in  die  engagement,  or 
destroyed  by  his  own  hand,  immediately  afterwards.     But 
Diaeus,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  presidency  of  the  Ache- 
ans,  pursued  the  same  infatuated  measures,  and  employed 
the  winter  in  making  feeble  preparations  for  another  cam- 
paign. 

The  affairs  of  Greece  having  arrived  at  this  crisis,  the 
consul  Mummius  hastened  thi&er  to  supersede  Metellus, 
and  reap  all  the  glory  of  adding  another  province  to  the 
Roman  republic.  He  sat  down  with  a  numerous  army 
before  Corinth,  and,  knowing  the  impetuous  temper  of  the 
Achean  general,  suffered  him  to  gain  some  slight  advan- 
tages, that  he  might  the  more  effectually  entrap  him.  The 
artifice  succeeded.  Diaeus  and  his  army  fell  into  the 
ambuscade ;  and  the  celelnrated  city  of  Corintii  was  taken 
without  opposition. 


Quaes.  m 

Carialk  Ind  hmg  been  <be  riehest  cHjr  of  Greece.  It 
abounded  with  the  most  exquisite  pfoductioiui  of  art,  and 
the  finest  specimens  of  taste.  The  most  eminent  sculptois 
and  aitists  had  either  resided  there,  <Hr  conveyed  thither, 
the  happiest  effects  of  their  genius,  assured  of  meeting  with 
liberal  patronage  among  the  refined  inhabitants  of  that 
bxorious  citj.  Yet  tl^  seat  of  decant  literatore,  this 
emporiuBA  of  taste  and  learning,  was  devoted  to  plunder* 
The  Romans  had  not  yet  attained  to  so  hig^  a  degree  of 
mtellectual  refinement,  as  to  value  the  Uterary  treasures  of 
Corinth :  anxious  chiefly  to  secure  the  gold  and  silver  it  con* 
tained,  the  greater  part  of  these  woiks  of  taste  were  consign^ 
ed  to  the  flames.  A  few  specimens  only  were  secured  by 
Polybius,  who  witnessed  the  melancholy  scene,  and  who 
transported  them  to  Rome,  to  excite  the  admiration  of  future 
generations  and  distant  ages.  Pursuant  to  an  express  de«. 
cree  of  the  Roman  senate,  Corinth  was  reduced  to  ashes,  952 
years  aliber  it  was  founded,  and  in  the  same  year,  in  which 
Carthagfe  met  with  a  similar  fate,  146  B.  C. 

Nothing  now  remained,  but  to  decide  on  the  punishment 
of  the  vanquished  Greeks.    All  the  citizens  of  Corinth,  who 
woe  not  massacred  during  the  pillage  of  the  city,  were 
sold  with  their  wives  and  children ;  die  fortified  cities  of 
Achaia  were  dismantled;  popular  assemblies  were  prohib- 
ited,   and   republican   governments    abolished,  throughout 
Greece ;  Roman  pretors  were  stationed  in  every  city ;   all 
the  states  were  consolidated  into  one  province,  which  paid 
an  annual  tribute  to  the  republic  of  Rome ;   and  long  con- 
tinued to  form  a  department  of  that  flourishing  empire, 
under  the  general  name  of  Achaia.     But  though  the  victo- 
rious arms  of  that  republic  thus  triumphed  over  the  civil 
tiberties  of  Greece,  and  annihilated  her  ancient  govern- 
ments, that  subjugated  country  retained,  for  ages,  its  literary- 
pre-eminence.     It  was  still  the  resort  of  men  of  taste  and 
letters.    A  Grecian  education  was  considered  necessary  to 
fonn  the  Roman  orator,  poet,  or  artist     The  philosophers  of 
Greece  were  held  in  the  highest  repute,  and  their  writings 
were  sought  with  the  utmost  avidity.    Nor  did  the  literati  of 
Rome  esteem  themselves  thoroughly  furnished,  till  they  had 
visited  Greece,  and  paid  enthusiastic  homage  to  her  stately 
rains.] 

From  die  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  of  Athens,  by 
Cecfops,  to  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  the  last  of  Alexander's 
successors,  was  upwards  of  1400  years.    During  this  period, 
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the  Greeks  founded  and  overturned  the  greatest  empires ; 
they  excelled  all  other  nations  in  architecture,  statuary,  paint- 
ing, poetry  and  oratory ;  they  gave  the  world  its  first  hero ; 
they  exhibited  the  greatest  variety  of  character,  and  the  most 
astonishing  displays  of  genius ;  and  they  may  be  considered 
as  justly  meriting  the  &rst  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Their  history,  therefore,  and  their  language,  open  i 
more  variegated,  rich,  beautiful  and  sublime  field  of  study,' 
than  those  of  any  other  nation. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

KINGDOM  OF  ROME. 

[All  nations  seem  willing  to  derive  merit  firom  thq  splen- 
dor of  their  original;  and,  where  history  is  silent,  th^ 
generally  supply  ^e  defect  with  fable.  The  Romans  were 
particularly  desirous  of  being  thought  descended  firom  the 
gods,  as  if  to  hide  the  meanness  of  ^eir  real  ancestry.  They 
pretended  to  derive  their  origin  from  Eneas,  the  son  of  An- 
chises  and  the  goddess  Venus.  Having  escaped  firom  the 
flames  of  Troy,  and  passed  through  unnumbered  toils,  calam- 
ities and  dangers,  Eneas  was  considered  as  having  arrived 
in  Italy.  Here,  at  length,  he  was  exalted  to  a  throne,  where 
his  posterity  were  supposed  to  have  reigned  more  than  400 
years. 

Romulus,  the  reputed  descendant  fixim  this  line  of  kings,  is 
universally  acknowledged  as  the  founder  of  the  Roman  state. 

Having  slain  his  brother  Remus,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 

a  city,  that  was  destined  to  become  the  mistress  of  the 

753  '    world,  and,  for  ages,  to  give  laws  to  mankind*  It  was 

called  RomCy  after  the  name  of  the  founder,  and  built 

upon  the  Palatine  hill;  though  afterwards  it  covered  seven 

hills. 

The  city  was,  at  first,  almost  square,  containing  about  a 
thousand  houses.  It  was  nearly  a  mile  in  compass,  and 
commanded  a  small  territory  round  it,  of  about  eight  miles 
over.  Small  as  it  appears,  however,  it  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, worse  inhabited ;  and  the  first  method,  to  increase  its 
numbers,  was  opening  a  sanctuary  for  all  malefactors, 
slaves,  and  such  as  were  desirous  of  novelty.  These  came 
in  great  multitudes,  and  contributed  to  increase  the  number 
of  our  legislator's  new  subjects.  To  have  a  just  idea, 
therefore,  of  Rome  in  its  infant  state,  we  have  only  to 
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imagine  a  collection  of  cottages,  sairoimded  by  a  feeble 
wall,  built  rather  to  senre  as  a  military  retreat,  than  for 
tke  puiposes  of  civil  society ;  filled,  rather  with  a  tumultuous 
and  vicious  rabble,  than  with  subjects  inured  to  obedience 
and  control.  We  have  only  to  conceive  men  bred  to  rapine, 
living  in  a  place,  that  seemed  calculated  merely  for  the  secu- 
rity of  plunder ;  and  yet,  to  our  astonishment,  we  shall  soon 
find  this  tumultuous  concourse  uniting  in  the  strictest 
bonds  of  society ;  this  lawless  rabble  putting  on  the  most 
sincere  regard  for  religion ;  and,  though  composed  of  the 
dregs  of  mankind,  setting  examples  to  all  the  world,  of  val- 
or and  virtue. 

Scarcely  was  the  city  raised  above  its  foundation,  when 
its  rude  inhabitants  began  to  think  of  giving  some  form  to 
their  constitution.  Romulus  left  them  at  liberty  to  choose 
whom  they  would  for  their  king ;  and  they,  in  gratitude, 
concurred  to  elect  their  founder.  He  was,  accordingly,  ac- 
knowledged as  chief  of  their  religion,  sovereign  magistrate 
of  Rome,  and  general  of  the  army.  Besides  a  guard  to  at- 
tend his  person,  it  was  agreed,  that  he  should  be  preceded, 
wherever  he  went,  by  twelve  men,  called  licior$j  armed  with 
axes,  tied  up  in  a  bundle  of  rods.  They  were  to  serve  as 
executioners  of  the  law,  and  to  impress  his  subjects  with  an 
idea  of  his  authority. 

The  senate,  consisting  of  100  men,  who  were  to  act  as 
counsellors  to  the  king,  was  composed  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  Rome,  men,  whose  age,  wisdom,  or  valor,  gave 
them  a  natural  ascendency  over  their  fellow  subjects.  As 
they  were  supposed  to  have  a  parental  affection  for  their 
people,  they  were  called  fathers;  and  their  descendants, 
patricians.  To  them  belonged  all  the  dignified  offices  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  of  the  priesthood.  The  rest  of  the  people 
were  called  plebeians  ;  and  these  two  orders  were  forbidden 
to  intermarry.  The  plebeians,  who  composed  the  third  order 
of  the  legislature,  assumed  to  themselves  the  power  of 
authorizing  those  laws,  which  were  passed  by  the  king,  or 
senate. 

The  first  care  of  the  new-created  king  was  to  attend  to 
the  interests  of  religion.  The  precise  form  of  their  wor- 
ship is  unknown.  The  religion  of  that  age^  principally 
consisted  in  firm  reliance  upon  the  credit  of  their  sootnsay- 
en,  who  pretended,  from  observation  on  the  flight  of  birds 
and  the  entrails  of  beasts,  to  direct  the  present,  and  dive 
into  futurity.    Romulus,  by  an  express  law,  commanded. 
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that  no  election  sbouldbe  inade,  no'tenteiprue  undertaken, 
without  consulting  the  soothsayers. 

Wives  were  forbidden,  upon  any  pretext  whatever,  to  sep- 
arate from  their  husbands ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  hus- 
band was  empowered  to  repudiate  his  wife,  and  even,  in 
some  cases,  to  put  her  to  death.  His  laws  relating  to  chil- 
dren and  parents  were  still  more  severe.  The  father  had 
entire  power  over  his  offspring,  both  of  fortune  and  life  :  he 
could  sell  or  imprison  them  at  any  period  of  their  lives,  or  in 
any  stations,  to  which  they  were  arrived. 

After  endeavoring,  by  laws,  to  regulate  his  subjects,  he 
next  gave  orders  to  ascertain  their  numbers.  The  whole 
amounted  but  to  3000  foot,  and  about  300  horsemen,  capable 
of  bearing  arms.  These  were  divided  equally  into  three 
tribes ;  and  to  each  he  assigned  a  different  part  of  the  city. 
Each  of  these  tribes  was  subdivided  into  ten  curiae,  or  com- 
panies, consisting  of  a  hundred  men  each,  with  a  centurion 
to  command  it,  a  priest,  called  curio^  to  peiform  the  sacrifices, 
and  two  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  called  dmanmriy  to  dis- 
tribute justice. 

By  these  wise  regulations,  each  day  added  strength  to 
the  new  city;  multitudes  flocked  in  from  the  a^acent 
towns ;  and  it  only  seemed  to  Svant  women  to  ensure  its  du- 
ration. In  this  exigency,  Romulus,  by  the  advice  of  tiie 
senate,  sent  deputies  among  the  Sabines,  his  neighbors, 
entreating  their  alliance,  and  offering  to  cement  the  most 
strict  confederacy  with  them.  The  Sabines,  who  were  then 
considered  as  me  most  warlike  people  in  Italy,  rejected 
the  proposal  with  disdain,  and  the  answer  which  they  re- 
turned greatly  raised  the  indignation  of  the  Romans. 
Romulus,  soon  after,  proclaimed  a  feast  in  honor  of  Nep- 
tune throughout  all  the  neighboring  villages,  and  made  the 
most  magnificent  preparations  for  it  These  feasts  were 
generally  preceded  by  sacrifices,  and  ended  in  shows  of 
wrectlers,  gladiators  and  chariot  courses.  The  Sabines,  as 
he  expected,  were  among  the  foremost,  who  came  to  be 
spectators,  bringing  with  them  their  wives  and  daughters. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  games  began,  and,  while  the  stran- 
gers were  most  intent, upon  the  spectacle,  a  number  of 
Roman  vouth  rushed  in  among  them,  with  drawn  swords, 
seized  tne  youngest  and  most  beautifiil  women,  and  carried 
them  off  by  violence.  In  vain  the  parents  protested  against 
&is  breach  of  hospitality.  In  vain  the  females  themselves 
•pposed  the  attempts  of  their  captors.     Perseverance  and 
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eaieases  obtained  those  fiiyoa,  which  ttaudity,  «t  fini,  de- 
nied ;  so  that  the  betrayers,  from  being  objeets  of  weakaky 
M>on  became  partners  of  their  dearest  iSfections. 

But,  however  the  affront  might  have  been  b<Nme  by 
them,  it  was  not  so  easily  overlooked  by  their  paroits.  A 
bloody  war  ensued,  in  which  several  cities  engaged.  TatiuSy 
king  of  Cures,  was  the  last,  although  the  most  formidable, 
who  undertook  to  revenge  the  d^grace  his  country  had 
su£fered.  He  entered  the  Roman  territories  at  the  head  of 
25,000  men,  and,  not  content  with  superiority  oi  nnmbers, 
he  added  stratagem  also.  Taipeia,  daughter  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  Gapitoline  hill,  happened  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Tatius,  as  she  went  out  of  die  city,  to  fetch  water. 
Upon  her,  he  prevailed,  by  means  of  large  promises,  to 
betray  one  of  Uie  gates  to  his  army.  The  reward  she 
engaged  for,  was  what  the  soldiers  wore  on  their  arms,  by 
which  she  meant  their  bracelets.  They,  however,  either 
mistaking  her  meaning,  or  willing  to  ponish  her  perfidy, 
threw  their  bucklers  upon  her,  as  they  entered,  and  crushed 
her  to  death.  The  Sabines  being  thus  possessed  of  the 
Gapitoline,  after  some  time,  a  general  engagement  ensued, 
which  was  renewed  for  several  days  with  almost  equal  suc- 
cess ;  and  neither  could  think  of  submitting.  The  last  en- 
gagement took  place  between  the  Gapitoline  and  Quirinal 
hiUs.  The  engagement  had  become  general,  and  the  slaugh- 
ter prodigious,  when  the  attention  of  both  sides  was  suddenly 
turned  from  the  scene  of  horror  before  them,  to  one  of  great- 
er interest  The  Sabine  women,  who  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  Romans,  with  disordered  hair,  and  omamen(& 
neglected,  flew  in  between  the  combatants,  regardless  of 
their  own  danger,  and,  with  loud  outcries,  implored  their 
husbands  and  fathers  to  desist.  The  two  armies,  as  if  by 
mutual  consent,  let  fall  their  weapons.  An  accommodation 
ensued,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  Romulus  and  Tatiuis 
should  reign  jointly  in  Rome ;  that  a  hundred  Sabines  should 
be  added  to  tiie  senate,  and  that  the  inhabitants  should  be 
called  Quirites  from  the  Sabine  city,  Cures.  About  five 
years  after,  Tatius  was  killed  by  the  Lavinians,  so  that  Rom- 
ulus, once  nK>re,  saw  himself  sole  monarch  of  Rome. 

Success  produced  an  equal  share  of  pride  in  the  con-' 
queror;  so  that  he  began  to  assume  absolute  sway,  and 
attempted  to  govern  those  laws,  to  which  he  had  formerly 
professed  implicit  obedience.  The  senate,  finding  then>- 
selves  only  used  as  instruments  to  ratify  the  rigor  of  his 
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iSiMiiiAands,  determiBed  to  destroy  him.  The  precise  meAod 
Irhkh  they  employed  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  certain,  that, 
from  the  secrecy  of  the  fact,  they  took  occasion  to  persuade 
the  multitude,  tiiat  he  was  token  up  to  heaven.  Thus,  him, 
whom  they  could  not  bear  as  a  king,  the^  were  contented  to 
worship  as  a  god.    Romulus  reigned  37  years. 

After  the  death  of  Romulus,  the  senate  undertook  to 
supply  the  place  of  king,  by  taking  the  government  each 
of  them  in  turn,  for  five  days.  This  form  of  government 
having  continued  a  year,  the  discontent  of  the  plebeians 
rendered  it  necessary  to  choose  a  king.  After  much  diffi- 
culty,  the  Romans  elected  Numa  Ponipilius  a  Sabine, 

yj5  to  the  regal  office.  He  was  now  about  forty,  and 
had  long  been  eminent  for  his  justice,  moderation  and 
exemplary  life.  He  was  skilled  in  all  the  learning  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  Sabines,  and  lived  at  Cures,  contented  with 
a  private  fortune,  unambitious  of  higher  honors.  It  was  not 
without  the  greatest  reluctonce,  and  the  most  earnest  en- 
treaties of  his  friends,  that  he  consented  to  forsake  his  re- 
tirement, and  accept  a  kingdom.  No  monarch  could  have 
been  more  proper  for  them,  at  a  conjuncture,  when  the 
government  was  composed  of  various  petty  stotes,  lately 
subdued  and  but  ill  united.  They  wanted  a  master,  who,  by 
his  laws  and  precepts,  could  soften  their  fierce  dispositions, 
and,  by  his  example,  induce  them  to  a  love  of  religion  and 
every  milder  virtue.  Numa's  whole  time  was  spent  in  in- 
spiring his  subjects  with  a  veneration  for  the  gods,  btiilding 
new  temples,  &c.  That  of  Janus,  which  was  to  be  shut  in 
time  of  peace,  and  open  in  war,  was  built,  as  he  preteftded, 
by  the  advice  of  the  goddess  Egeria,  with  whom  he  profess- 
ed to  have  intercourse.  He  divided  those  lands,  which 
Romulus  had  gained  in  war,  among  the  poorer  part  of  the 
people,  and  abolished  the  distinction  between  Romans  and 
Sabines,  by  compelling  them  to  live  together.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  more  than  fourscore  years,  having  reigned  forty- 
three  in  profound  peace. 

The  successor  of  Numa  was  TuUus  Hostilius ;   a 

072.*    monarch  very  unlike  his  predecessor,  being  entirely 
devoted  to  war,  and  more  fond  of  enterprise,  than 
even  the  founder  of  the  empire  had  been. 

Engfl^ng  in  a  war  with  the  Albans,  it  was  proposed  to 
se^e  the  controversy  by  single  combat.  When  it  was 
ibund  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  combatants,  they  at  length 
tenchided,  that  &e  Horatii,  three  Roman  broAers 
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wen  twins,  should  contend  with  the  Curiatii,  three  twin 
brothers,  on  the  part  of  the  Albans;  all  six  remarkable  for  ^ 
courage,  str^gth  and  activity.  At  lengOi,  the  champions 
met  in  view  of  the  two  armies.  Totally  regardless  of  per- 
sonal safety,  each  one  sought  the  destruction  of  his  oppo- 
nents. The  spectators,  in  horrid  silence,  trembled  at  every 
blow,  and  wished  to  share  the  danger.  For  a  considerable 
time,  victory  appeared  doubtful.  At  length,  it  seemed  to 
de<dare  against  the  Romans.  They  beheld  two  of  their 
champions  dead  upon  the  plain,  and  the  three  Curiadi,  who 
were  wounded,  slowly  pursuing  the  survivor,  who  seemed, 
by  fifgfat,  to  beg  for  mercy.  At  this,  the  Alban  army 
shouted,  and  the  Romans  repined  at  the  apparent  baseness 
of  their  countryman.  Soon,  however,  they  changed  their 
sentiments.  His  flight  was  only  a  stratagem,  to  separate 
his  antagonists.  Suddenly  he  stops,  and,  one  after  another, 
lays  them  all  dead  at  his  feet.  Agreeably  to  compact,  the 
Albans  consent  to  obey  the  Romans.  Not  long  aner  this, 
Hostilius  demolished  the  city  of  Alba,  and  removed  the  in- 
habitants to  Rome. 

After  a  victorious  reign  of  32  years,  Tullus  HostiHus  was 
succeeded  by  Ancus  Martins,  grandson  of  Numa. 
His  election  was  made  by  the  people,  and  confirmed      ^^q 
hj  the  senate.     He  took  his  grandfather  for  his  mod- 
el, and  endeavored  to  persuade  the  people  to  return  to  the 
arts  of  agriculture,  and  lay  aside  the  less  useful  stratagems 
of  war.     Being  forced  into  a  war  with  the  Latins,  however, 
Ancus  conquered  them,  destroyed  their  cities,  and  ren^oved 
their  inhabitants  to  Rome.     He  triumphed,  also,  over  the 
Sabines  and  others,  and  built  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ti- 
ber, called  OsHa* 

After  a  reign  of  24  years,  Ancus  was  succeeded  by  Tar- 
onin  the  Elder,  whose  original  name  was  Lucumon.  His 
nlher  was  a  merchant  of  Corinth,  who  settied  in  Italy,  on 
account  of  some  troubles  at  home.  Lucumon  married 
Tanaquil,  a  lady  of  Tarquinio.  He  had  been  guardian  to 
the  sons  of  the  late  king ;  and  after  his  death,  he  contrived 
to  have  them  set  aside,  and  himself  elected.  A  kingdom, 
tiius  obtained  by  intrigue,  was^  notwithstanding,  governed 
with  equity.  He  added  a  hundred  members  to  the  senate, 
making  their  number  three  hundred.  After  reigning  38 
years,  he  was  murdered  by  two  ruffians,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  sons  of  Ancus.  Servius  Tullius,  his  son-in-law,  suc- 
ceeded him.    The  cldef  object  of  bk  reign,  was  to  increase 
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tbe  power  of  the  senate  by  depressing  that  of  the  pe<yle» 

To  ascertain  the  increase  of  his  subjects,  he  instituted  a 
regulation,  called  a  Iminm,^  by  which  all  the  citizens  were 
to  assemble  in  the  Campus  Martins,  in  complete  armor, 
once  in  five  years,  and  there  to  give  an  exact  account  of 
their  families  and  fortunes.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
to  secure  his  throne  by  every  precaution,  he  had  married 
his  two  daughters  to  the  two  grandsons  of  Tarquin ;  and  as 
he  knew  that  the  women  were  of  opposite  dispositions,  as 
well  as  their  intended  husbands,  he  resolved  to  cross  their 
tempers,  by  giving  each  of  them  to  him  of  a  contrary  torn 
of  mind ;  her  that  was  meek  and  gentle,  to  him  that  was 
bold  and  furious ;  her  that  was  ungovernable  aad  proud,  to 
him  that  was  remarkable  for  a  contrary  character.  By  this, 
he  supposed,  each  would  correct  the  failing  of  the  other,  and 
that  the  mixture  would  be  productive  of  concord.  The 
event,  however,  proved  otherwise.  Lucius,  his  haughty 
son-in-law,  soon  grew  displeased  with  the  meekness  of  his 
consort,  and  placed  his  whole, affections  on  Tullia,  his  broth- 
er's wife,  who  answered  his  passion  with  sympathetic  ardor. 
As  their  wishes  were  ungovernable,  they  soon  resolved  to 
break  through  every  restraint,  that  offered  to  prevent  their 
union.  Both  undertook  to  murder  their  consorts,  which 
they  effected ;  and  were,  accordingly,  soon  after  married  to- 
gether.    A  first  crime  generally  produces  a  second.     From 

the  destruction  of  their  consorts,  they  proceeded  to 
534       conspiring  that  of  the  king ;   which  they  at  length 

accomplished,  with  circumstances  of  sav«ge  cruelty, 
after  he  had  reigned  44  years. 

Lucius  Tarquin,  or  Tarquin  the  Proud,  having  thus 
placed  himself  upon  the  throne,  was  resolved  to  support 
his  dignity  with  the  same  violence,  by  which  it  was  ac- 
quired. Regardless  of  the  senate's  or  people's  approbation, 
he  seemed  to  claim  the  crown  by  hereditary  right,  and 
refused  the  late  king's  body  burial,  under  pretence  of  his 
being  a  usurper.  All  the  good  part  of  the  community, 
however,  looked  upon  this  accession  with  horror  and  detes- 
tation ;  and  this  act  of  cruelty  only  served  to  confirm  their 
hatred.  Conscious  of  this,  he  ordered  to  execution  all 
whom  he  suspected  to  have  been  attached  to  Servius.  His 
policy  consisted  in  keeping  the  people  constantly  employed 
in  wars  and  public  works;  and  thus  he  diverted  their 
attention  firom  his  unlawful  method  of  coming  to  the  throne. 
The  city  of  the  Grabii  gave  him  much  trouble ;  for  having 
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attempted,  with  some  loss,  to  besiege  It,  lie  was  obliged  to 
direct  his  efforts  by  stratagem,  contraiy  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  the  Romans.  He  caused  his  son  Sextus  to  counter- 
feit desertion,  upon  pretence  of  barbarous  usage,  and  to 
seek  refuge  among  the  inhabitants  of  ihe  place.  By  artful 
complaints  and  studied  lamentations,  he  so  prevailed  on 
the  pity  of  the  people  as  to  be  chosen  their  governor,  and 
soon  after,  general  of  their  army.  At  first,  he  was  success- 
ful in  every  engagement,  till  at  length,  finding  himself 
possessed  of  the  confidence  of  the  state,  he  sent  to  his 
father  for  instructions.  Tarquin  made  no  other  answer, 
than  by  taking  the  messenger  into  the  garden,  and  cutting 
down  before  him,  the  tallest  poppies.  Sextus  readily 
understood  the  meaning  of  this  reply;  and  one  by  one, 
found  means  to  destroy,  or  remove,  the  principal  men 
of  the  city,  confiscating  their  effects,  and  dividing  them 
among  the  people.  Thus  keeping  the  giddy  populace 
blind  to  their  approaching  ruin,  till  they-  found  them- 
selves, at  last,  without  counsellors  or  head ;  and,  In  the  end, 
UU  under  the  power  of  Tarquin,  without  even  striking  a 
blow. 

But  whfle  engaged  in  wars  abroad,  he  did  not  suffer  the 
people  to  continue  In  idleness  at  home.  He  undertook  to 
build  Ibe  capitol,  the  foundation  of  which  had  been  laid  ill 
a  former  reign ;  and  an  extraordinary  event  contributed  to 
hasten  the  execution  of  his  design.  It  is  said,  that  during 
this  reign,  a  woman  in  strange  attire,  made  her  appearance 
at  Rome,  and  came  to  the  king,  offering  to  sell  nine  books, 
which  she  said  were  of  her  oWn  composing.  Not  knowing 
the  abUities  of  the  seller,  or  that  she  was  in  fact  one  of  the 
celebrated  Sybils,  whose  prophecies  were  never  found  to 
fail,  Tarquin  refused  to  buy  them.  Upon  this,  she  de- 
parted, and  burning  three  of  her  books,  returned  again, 
demanding  the  same  price  for  the  remainder.  Being  once 
more  despised  as  an  impostor,  she  again  departed,  and 
burning  ttiree  more,  she  returned  with  those  remaining, 
still  asking  the  same  price  as  at  first.  Tarquin  surprised  at 
the  inconsistency  of  her  conduct,  consulfed  the  augurs  to 
advise  him  what  to  do.  These  much  blamed  him  for  not 
buying  the  nine,  and  commanded  hii|i  to  buy  the  three 
remaining  at  whatever  price  they  were  to  be  had.  The 
woman,  says  the  historian,  after  selling  and  delivering  the 
three  prophetic  volumes.  Vanished  from  before  him,  and  waa 
never  seen  after. 
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The  people,  havifig  been  four  years  employed  in  build* 
ing  the  capitol,  began  to  wish  for  something  new,  to  engage 
them.  Tarquin,  Sierefore,  upon  some  Mvolous  pretences, 
proclaimed  war  against  the  Rutulians.  Sextus,  die  king's 
son,  while  his  father  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  besieg- 
ing the  city  of  Ardea,  violated  the  honor  of  Lucretia,  a 
Roman  lady  of  great  spirit  and  still  greater  virtue.  The 
illustrious  heroine  survived  the  disgrace  long  enough  to 
acquaint  her  husband  and  friends  with  her  misfortune, 
and  to  entreat  them,  as  they  regarded  her  memory,  to  take 
vengeance  on  her  destroyer.  She  then  drew  a  poniard  fix>m 
her  robe,  and  plunging  it  into  her  bosom,  expired  before 
their  eyes* 

"  Collatinus  her  husband,  and  her  friends  stood  round  her, 
petrified  with  grief,  and  distracted  with  rage  and  despair. 
But  their  grief  was  for  a  moment  arrested  and  turned  into 
astonishment,  when  Brutus,  the  reputed  fool,  seized  the 
bloody  dagger,  and,  lifting  it  toward  heaven,  exclaimed,  ^^  Be 
witness,  ye  gods,  that  from  this  moment,  I  proclaim  myself 
the  avenger  of  the  chaste  Lucretia's  cause.  From  this 
moment,  I  declare  myself  the  enemy  of  Tarquin  and  his 
bloody  house.  Henceforth,  my  life  shall  be  employed  in 
opposition  to  tyranny,  and  for  the  freedom  and  happiness 
of  my  country."  He  then  told  them,  that  tears  and  en- 
treaties must  now  give  way  to  the  sterner  sentiment9  of 
just  revenge ;  and  delivering  them  the  poniard,  still  reeking 
with  Lucretia's  blood,  caused  each  of  them  to  swear  the 
same  oath,  that  he  had  sworn.  The  Roman  people  flocked 
from  all  quarters,  and  were  struck  with  horror  at  the 
deplorable  spectacle;  and  were  equally  amazed  to  behold 
the  authority  and  wisdom  of  Junius  Brutus.  The  revolt 
from  the  tjrrant  was  general;  and  the  senate  passed  a 
decree  depriving  the  king  of  all  authority,  and  banishing 
him  and  his  family  forever  from  the  Roman  state.  He  lived, 
however,  to  give  his  country  much  trouble;  for  though  a 
detestable  tyrant,  void  of  every  principle  of  humanity  and 
justice,  yet  he  was  bold,  active  and  vigorous,  and  found  means 
to  excite  frequent  disturbances,  and  even  to  enkindle  dan* 
gerous  wars  against  his  country.] 

We  have  now  passed  over  245  years  from  the  founding 
of  the  Roman  state.  During  this  period,  the  Assyrian 
empire  had  fallen;  Babylon  was  become  a  province  of 
Persia;  and  Cyrus  had  extended  his  dominions  from  the 
Indian  to  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  and  a  power  was  already  pre* 
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pared  to  eclipse  forever  the  glory  of  the  Pernuu.  Greece 
was  fast  rising;  the  mormng  of  her  hrigfatest  day  evidently 
dawned.  Before  the  fall  of  Tarquin,  MiMades,  Leonidas 
and  Themistocles  were  horn.  During  this  period,  also, 
the  Jews,  having  experienced  a  captivity  of  70  vears,  were 
restored  hy  Cyras,  and  had  returned,  and  rebuilt  tneir  temple 
at  Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE,*  FROM  THE  EXPULSION  OF  TARQUIN  TO 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  CARTHAGE. 

The  great  ^md  vigorous  spirit  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus, 
displayed  in  avenging  the  death  of  Lucretia,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  brilliant  specimen  of  that  power  and  grandeur  of 
mind,  in  which  the  Romans  surpassed  all  other  nations,  both 
ancient  and  modem.  In  variety  of  genius  and  taste,  the 
Greeks  certainly  excelled  them;  but  in  a  masculme  bold- 
ness— in  a  grave,  dignified,  martial  energy,  the  Romans  were 
never  equsdled.  Brutus  and  his  associates  were  able  to 
dethrone  a  powerful  tyrant;  to  abolish  a  monarchy,  which 
had  existed  several  centuries ;  and  to  oiganize,  and  put  in 
operation,  a  new  form  of  government,  under  wluch  the  Ro- 
man people  rose  to  the  sublimest  heights  of  power,  prosper- 
ity and  splendor. 

The  Roman  government,  during  the  reigns  of  the  kings, 
had,  in  its  original  spirit  and  design,  embraced  many  of  the 
principles  of  freedom.  The  king  was  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  a  hundred  senators,  which  number  was 
increased  at  various  times.  These  were  men  advanced  in 
years,  and  venerable  for  their  knowledge,  prudence  and 
integrity.  The  most  important  acts  of  government  were 
generally  sanctioned  by  an  assembly  of  the  people,  or  fde- 
beians,  particularly  acts  relative  to  peace  or  war,  the  raising 
of  money,  the.  sqppointment  of  chief  magistrates,  and  the 
election  of  the  monarch. 

But  the  kings,'  and  especially  Tarquin,  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  acted  independently  of  all  these  salutary  checks. 
To  avoid  these  inconveniences,  the  kingly  office  was  no^r 

*  The  word  empire  is  here  used  in  its  popular  sense,  to  represent 
merely  government^  or  dominion^  without  reterence  to  its  farm. 
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abolished ;  and,  m  the  place  of  it,  two  officers  were  substi- 
tuted, styled  consuls.  Their  power  was  nearly  a^  great  as 
that  of  the  king ;  but  the  division  of  it,  and  the  frequency 
of  election,  which  was  once  a-  year,  were  considered  as  8iij&- 
cient  checks*  Junius  Brutus  and  CoUatinus,  the  husband  of 
the  celebrated  Lucretia,  were  first  chosen  consuls. 

This  new  form  of  government  was  brought  to  the  brink 
of  ruin,  almost  in  the  moment  of  its  formation.  The  deposed 
monarch  found  means  to  organize  a  dangerous  conspiracy 
among  the  young  nobility  of  Rome;  the  object  of  which 
was  to  effect  a  counter. revolution,  and  replace  himself  on 
the  throne ;  and  the  brave'  and  patriotic  Brutus  had  the 
imhappiness  to  discover,  that  two  of  his  sons  were  among 
the  ringleaders  in  this  daring  plot.  The  nature  of  hu 
office  compelled  him  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them;  and 
while,  in  this  deeply  interesting  scene,  all  the  ^>ectator8 
were  melted  into  tears,  in  him  die  most  powerful  pleas  of 
natural  affection  were  overruled  by  a  sense  of  duty;  the 
parent  was  lost  in  the  judge,  and  the  agonies  of  parental 
sensibility  disregarded  before  the  tribunal  of  public  justice. 
He  pronounced  sentence  upon  his  sons,  condemning  &em  to 
death. 

But  this  great  man  did  not  live  Icmg  to  enjoy  either  the 
liberty,  which  fee  procured  for  his  country,  or  Ae  honors, 
which  he  so  justly  merited.  Tarquin,  failing  to  recover 
his  throne  by  intrigue,  next  attempted  it  by  arms.  He 
prevailed  on  the  Veians,  a  neighboring  state,  to  espouse 
his  cause,  and  to  furnish  him  wiUi  an  army.  Of  this  army 
he  took  the  command,  and  gave  the  cavalry  to  be  com- 
manded by  Aruns,  his  son.  They  were  met  by  the  consul 
with  an  equal  force;  and  a  general  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  Romans  claimed  the  victory,  although  deariy 
bought;  for,  together  with  a  number  of  their  bravest 
citizens,  the  illustrious  Brutus  fell  in  the  first  of  the  action. 
Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  had  singled  him  out ;  and  they 
eneountered  each  other  vnth  such  fury,  that  both  were  slain, 
and  fell  dead  toge&er  by  mutual  wounds.  The  Yeians, 
sufficiently  humbled  by  this  rebuke,  were  willing  to  make 
peace. 

But  of  all  tiie  enemies,  whom  Tarquin  brought  against 
his  country,  Porsenna,  king  of  Etniria,  was  the  most  for- 
midable. This  prince,  who  was  then,  probably,  one  <^  the 
most  nowerfiil  in  Italy,  seems,  from  motives  of  jealousy,  to 
have  hem  wills^g  to  engage  in  a  war  widi  tbe  Bomaiis. 
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Toliim  Tarquin  applied;  and  was  soon  fimiished  wMi  m 
force,  which  at  first  bid  fair  to  reseat  him  on  his  throne. 

Porsenna  marched  immediately  toward  Rome,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army;  and,  meeting  with  no  resistance, 
he  laid  siege  to  the  city.  Afiter  several  furious  tssaults 
and  sallies,  tiie  siege  was  terminated  by  one  of  those  singu- 
lar events,  which  strongly  mark  the  savage  ferocity  and 
wonderful  patriotism  of  the  heroic  ages.  The  lengm  and 
strictness  of  the  siege  had  reduced  the  city  to  the  utmost 
distress  of  famine,  when  M utius  Scevola,  a  Roman  youth  of 
the  most  daring  courage  and  deqserate  resolution,  approach* 
ed  the  camp  of  Porsenna,  and  finding  access  to  the  place 
where  the  king  stood  with  some  of  his  officers,  he  proceed- 
ed to  the  group,  and  stabbed  the  person,  whom  he  sujmosed 
to  be  the  king ;  but  it  was  the  king's  secretary.  Mutius 
was  seized ;  and  it  was  demanded  of  him,  who  he  was,  and 
what  were  his  designs.  He  told  them,  that  he  was  a  Roman, 
and  that  there  were  three  hundred  Roman  youths,  who,  like 
himself,  had  determined  to  effect  the  king's  destruction. 
** Therefore,"  said  he,  "prepare  for  their  attempts;  and  you 
shall  see  that  the  Romans  know  how  to  suffer  as  well  as  to 
act"  At  this,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire,  and  suffered 
it  to  bum  with  great  composure. 

Porsenna,  amazed  at  such  intrepid  bravery,  was  seiised 
with  a  fit  of  generosity  quite  as  enthusiastic  and  extraordi- 
nary, and  ordered  him  to  be  conducted  back  to  Rome,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  offered  the  besieged  conditions  of  peace, 
which  they  accepted ;  and  a  period  was  put  to  the  war. 

The  Roman  commonwealth,  in  every  part  of  its  duration, 
was  incessantiy  harassed  with  internal  disputes,  broils, 
divisions,  intrigues  and  conspiracies ;  and  they  were  gener- 
ally setded  by  the  mediation  of  the  sword;  though  not 
always  by  the  sword  of  civil  war.  Their  bold,  restie^,  ac- 
tive spirits  were  best  gratified,  and  soonest  quieted,  in  mar- 
tial exercises ;  and  dould  only  be  controlled  by  martial  taw. 
Of  course,  theirs  was,  in  most  respects,  a  military  govern- 
ment 

Ten  years  firom  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic, Largius  was  appointed  first  dictator.  The  tide  itself 
ex^ains  the  general  nature  of  this  office.  The  dictMor  was 
d<Hiied  with  power  to  dictate,  i.  e.  to  direct  aM  the  branch- 
es, and  ail  the  officers  of  the  government.  His  pow- 
er was  sovereign  and  absolute,  as  that  of  lire  most  un- 
KiiDtAd  momarch.  He  was  onl v  chosen  m  times  of  ItfScuHy 
13 
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and  danger^  when  tlie  utmost  energy  of  the  state  was  to  be 
exerted;  and  his  power  expired  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
period. 

Soon  after  the  inv^asion  of  Porsenna,  and  15  years  &om 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  a  contention  arose  between  the 
senate  and  the  people,  which  gave  rise  to  the  appointment 
of  Tribunes.  These  were  officers  chosen  annually  from 
among  the  people.  They  were  clothed  with  considerable 
powers,  and  were  designed  as  the  immediate  guardians  of 
the  people,  against  the  power  of  the  senate  and  consuls. 
They  were  at  first  five,  and  afterwards  ten  in  number;  seats 
were  prepared  for  them  near  the  doors  of  the  senate  house ; 
and  they  were,  at  times,  called  in,  to  ratify  the  laws,  which 
were  passed  in  the  senate. 

ICbriolamLS. — The  story  of  Coriolanus  appears  too  impor  . 
tant  to  be  omitted  in  this  Compend.  His  original  name  was 
Caius  Martius.  The  name  CarioUmus  was  added,  from  his 
victory  over  Corioli,  a  city  of  the  Volscians,  where,  from  a 
private  soldier,  he  gained  the  amplest  honors. 

He  drew  upon  himself  the  resentment  of  the  people,  by 
taking  part  with  the  patricians,  in  a  public  dispute,  and  by 
insbting,  that  some  rights,  which  the  senate  had  been 
induced  to  resign,  should  be  restored.  So  enraged  were 
Ihey,  that  he  was  ordered  to  take  his  trial  before  the  people, 
as  having  aimed  at  sovereignty  and  tyranny.  Conscious 
of  his  innocence,  he  appeared  before  them  with  the  utmost 
dignity.  He  began  his  defence  by  recounting  all  the  battles 
he  had  fought,  and  showing  the  various  crowns,  with  wliich 
he  had  been  rewarded  by  his  generals ;  exposing  to  view 
the  scars  of  the  numberless  wounds  he  had  received  in 
acquiring  them,  and  calling  upon  those,  whose  lives  he  had 
saved,  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  recital.  These 
persons,  with  the  most  moving  protestations,  entreated  their 
fellows  to  spare  that  life,  by  which  they  lived ;  and  if  there 
must  be  an  offering  for  public  resentment,  they  themselves 
were  ready  to  die  for  him.  A  defence  like  this,  supported 
with  all  that  boldness,  which  conscious  innocence  inspires, 
moved,  every  hearer  to  think  of  pardon.  Many  cried  out, 
that  so  brave  a  man  deserved  a  triumph,  not  death,  and 
that  this  very  trial  was  a  national  reproach.  The  giddy 
multitude  were  going,  therefore,  to  absolve  him,  when 
Decius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a  man  of  fluent  eloquence,  rose 
up  and  accused  him  of  having  appropriated  to  himself  and 
his  friends,  the  plunder^  vrMch,  he  had  taken  from  flie 
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eaemjj  ihuB  violating  the  law,  reqiiiring  him  to  approiNiate 
it  to  iJie  use  of  the  public.  Coriolanus  had,  in  fact,  when 
the  people  refused  to  enlist,  issued  out  at  the  head  of  his 
clients,  and  plundered  the  enemy,  who  had  the  insolence  to 
make  incursions  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome.  These  spoils, 
which  were  so  justly  earned,  he  never  thought  of  bringing 
into  the  treasury,  as  they  were  the  acquisition  of  a  private 
adventure.  Being,  therefore,  unable  to  answer  what  was 
alleged  against  him,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  and 
utterly  confounded  with  the  charge,  the  tribunes  immedi- 
ately took  the  votes,  and  Coriolanus  was  condemned  to 
perpetual  exile.  Amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people  and 
the  lamentations  of  the  senate,  he  alone  seemed  an  uncon- 
cerned spectator.  He  returned  home,  to  take  a  lasting 
leave  of  his  wife,  his  children  and  his  mother  Veturia,  and 
then  left  the  ci^,  to  take  refuge  among  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  He  directed  his  course  to  Antium,  a  city  of  the 
Volscians,  where  he  obtained  the  friendship  and  assis- 
tance of  Tullus  Attius,  who  was  a  violent  enemy  to  the 
Romans. 

War  being  declare<{  by  the  machinations  of  Tullus,  he 
and  Coriolanus  were  made  generals  of  the  army.  They 
invaded  the  Roman  territories,  ravaging  aiid  laying  waste 
the  possessions  of  the  plebeians,  but  suttering  those  of  the 
senators  to  remain  untouched.  At  Rome,  all  was  confusion 
and  distress.  The  army,  sensible  of  die  superiority  of 
Coriolanus,  once  their  own  commander,  assembled  with 
great  reluctance;  while  the  Volscians,  sure  of  success, 
locked  to  his  standard  with  alacrity.  Town  after  town 
was  taken  by  them.  Every  day,  mey  advanced  nearer; 
and  at  last  approached  the  walls,  witib  the  intention  of 
besieging  the  city.  The  senate  and  people  now  agreed  to 
send  deputies  to  him,  with  proposals  of  restoring  him,  in 
case  he  should  draw  off  his  army.  Coriolanus  received 
them  with  severity,  and  told  them,  that  he  was  now  general 
of  the  Volscians,  and  had  only  their  interest  to  consider. 
He  proposed  his  conditions,  and  gave  them  thirty  days  for 
deliberation.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  returned,  and 
again  encamped  before  the  walls.  Another  embassy  was 
sent  forth,  conjuring  him  not  to  exact  from  his  native  city, 
aught,  but  what  became  Romans  to  grant  Coriolanus, 
however,  naturally  inflexible  and  severe,  still  persisted  in 
his  former  demands,  and  granted  them  but  three  days  to 
decide.     The  city  was  now  filled  with  consternation,  and  in 
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the  ffeneral  confusion,  theiB  was  neitber  dinci^JiBfi,  ncNr  eem 

mano. 

In  this  exigenee,  they  determined  to  send  another  depu- 
tation more  solemn  than  the  former,  consisting  of  the  pon- 
tiffs, the  priests  and  the  augurs.  But  all  in  vain.  Though 
he  received  them  with  respect,  they  found  him  severe  and 
inflexible  as  before.  When  the. people  saw  them  return  un- 
successful, they  began  to  give  up  the  commonwealth  as  lost 
Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  lamentation. 

At  length,  it  was  suggested  to  them,  that  what  could  not 
be  effected  by  the  intercession  of  the  senate,  or  the  adjurar 
tion  of  the  priests,  might  be  accomplished  by  the  tears  of 
his  wife,  or  the  commands  of  his  mother.  Accordingly, 
Veturia  his  mother  undertook  the  embassy,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  children,  and  the  principal  matrons  of  Rome. 
Coriolanus,  who,  at  a  distance,  discovered  this  mournful 
train  of  females,  resolved  to  give  them  a  denial.  But  when 
told,  that  his  mother  and  his  wife  were  among  the  number, 
he  instantly  came  down  from  his  tribunal  to  meet  and  em- 
brace them.  At  first,  their  tears  and  embraces  took  away 
the  power  of  words ;  and  the  rough  soldier  himself  could 
not  refrain  from  sharing  in  their  distress.  ^'My  son,"  cried 
his  mother,  ^^how  am  I  to  consider  this  meeting?  Do  I 
embrace  my  son  ?  or  my  enemy  ?  Am  I  your  mother  ?  or 
your  captive  ?  How  have  I  lived  to  see  this  day  ?  to  see 
my  son  a  banished  man  ?  and  still  more  distressful,  to  see 
him  the  enemy  of  his  country  ?  How  has  he  been  able  to 
turn  his  arms  against  the  place,  that  gave  him  life  ?  how, 
direct  his  rage  against  those  walls,  which  protect  hiB  wife, 
his  children  and  his  gods  ?  But  it  is  to  me  only,  my  country 
owes  her  oppressor.  Had  I  never  been  a  mother,  Ro|ne 
had  still  been  free.  The  wretched  consciousness  of  ^lis 
will  afflict  me  as  long  as  life  shall  last;  and  that  cannot  be 
long.  But  though  I  am  prepared  for  death,  yet,  at  least, 
let  these  wretched  sufferers  claim  some  part  of  your  com* 
passion.  Think,  what  must  be  their  fate,  when  to  banish- 
ment, they  must  add  captivity."  Coriolanus,  during  this 
speech,  seemed  much  agitated  by  contending  passions.  His 
mother  who  saw  him  moved,  still  seconded  her  Ivords  by 
the  most  persuasive  eloquence,  her  tears.  His  wife  and 
children  hung  round  him,  entreating  for  protection  and 
pity,  while  the  fair  train,  her  companions,  added  their 
lamentations,  and  deplored  their  own  and  their  country's 
distress.     Coriolanus,  for  a  moment,  was  silent,  feeling  tha 
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•trong  confliGt  between  honor  and  indinatioa.  At  length, 
as  if  roused  from  his  dream,  he  flew  to  take  up  his  modier, 
who  had  fallen  at  his  feet,  crying  out — ^^O  my  mother, 
thou  hast  saved  Rome,  but  lost  thy  son  !"  He  accordingly 
gave  orders  to  draw  off  the  army,  pretending  to  the  officers, 
fiiat  the  city  was  too  strong  to  be  taken.  TuUus,  who  had 
long  envied  his  glory,  was  not  remiss  in  aggravating  the 
lenity  of  his  conduct  to  his  countrymen.  Upon  their  return, 
Coriolanus-  was  slain  in  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  and 
afterwards  honorably  buried,  with  late  and  inefiectual  repen- 
tance.] 

The  most  eminent  character,  found  in  the  first  part  of 
the  annals  of  the  ancient  republic  of  Rome,  is  that  of 
Quintus  Cincinnatus.  His  chief  services  were  in  the  year 
45S  B.  C.  and  in  the  50th  from  the  fall  of  Tarquin.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  frequent  disputes  and  divisions, 
which  prevailed  between  the  two  orders  of  Roman  citizens. 
These,  which  ran  high  on  all  occasions,  had,  but  a  little 
time  before  this,  come  very  near  to  rending  in  pieces  and 
extinguishing  the  republic  forever.  The  popularity,  banish- 
ment, wars,  restoration  and  death  of  Coriolanus,  so  famous 
in  the  Roman  history,  have  been  briefly  noticed.  Those 
events,  while  they  distracted  the  counsels  and  exhausted  the 
resources  of  Rome,  emboldened  her  enemies  to  make  new 
aggressions. 

The  forces  of  the  iBqui  and  Volsci  had  invaded  the  Ro« 
man  territories ;  had  surrounded,  and  were  likely  to  destroy, 
the  consul  Minutius  and  his  army,  who  inadvertently  sufier* 
ed  himself  to  be  pent  in  between  two  mountains,  whence  he 
could  not  retreat,  but  by  encountering  the  enemy.'  At  the 
same  time,  political  disputes  were  carried  on  with  such 
warmth  at  Rome,  that  most  men  were  wholly  ruled  by  the 
most  violent  party  spirit  All  union  and  energy  were  lost ; 
and  the  more  discerning  saw  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth 
impending.  The  Romans  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  experi- 
enced the  great  virtue  and  authority  of  Cincinnatus.  To 
him,  therefore,  all  eyes  were  now  turned,  as  the  most  suita- 
ble instrument  for  delivering  their  country. 

In  the  60th  year  from  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  a  solemn 
legation  was  sent  to  Q.  Cincinnatus,  from  the  senate,  to 
mvest  him  with  the  sovereign  powers  of  dictator.  They 
found  him  industriously  laboring  in  his  field.  He  had  a 
fann,  consisting  only  of  a  few  acres,  which  he  cultivated 
with  his  own  hands,  for  the  support  of  his  family.  On  the 
13* 
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of  the  senatorial  message,  he  showed 
for  the  negiect,  iviUi  which  he  should  be  obliged  to  treat 
his  plantation ;  but  manifested  no  marks  of  yanity  or  pride 
at  his  sudden  elevation.  He  took  leave  of  his  family  with 
apparent  regret,  and  repaired  to  the  capitol.  He  immedi- 
ately nominated,  as  a  captain  of  his  cavalry,  Tarquitius,  a 
man  in  similar  circumstances,  and  of  like  character  with 
himself. 

He  issued  his  orders  with  mildness,  but  wiUi  such  author- 
ity, dignity  and  decision,  as  none  can  assume,  but  those 
great  and  vigorous  spirits,  which  are  formed  for  command. 
He  gave  oiders,  that  every  citizen,  who  could  bear  anus, 
should  appear  before  sunset  in  the  Campus  Martins,  with 
arms,  and  provisions  for  five  days.  His  orders  were  obey- 
ed; and  an  army  was  immedutely  assembled.  At  their 
head,  the  dictator  began  his  march  tiiat  evening ;  and  before 
day,  came  within  sight  of  the  hostile  army.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  enemy's  camp,  Oincinnatus  ordered  his  men 
to  give  a  loud  shout ;  which  was  heard  by  the  blockaded 
army,  and  imderstood  to  be  a  token  that  reli^  was  near. 
The  enemy,  finding  themselves  between  two  armies,  pre- 
pared for  battle.  A  severe  engagement  ensued;  but  the 
bravery  and  conduct  of  the  dictator  procured  the  Romans  a 
complete  victory.  The  spoils  a[  the  enemy's  camp  -were 
valuable.  These,  Gincinnatus  ordered  to  be  divided  among 
his  own  army,  without  allowing  the  army  which  he  had 
liberated,  to  diare  with  them  in  any  thing ;  holding  it  as  a 
maxim,  tibiat,  as  they  could  not  defend  themselves,  they  mer- 
ited nothing. 

^  But,  what  is  regarded  as  most  remarkable  in  this  transac- 
tion, Cincinnatus,  though  a  poor  man,  took  nothing  of  all  the 
wealth,  of  which  he  had  the  control  and  distribution,  to  him- 
self Nor  would  he  accept  any  thing  from  the  senate,  who 
regarded  him  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country ;  and,  from  grat- 
itude for  his  important  services,  would  gladly  have  bestowed 
upon  him  the  richest  presents.  Very  many  have  celebrated, 
but  very  few  have  imitated,  his  virtues.  He  was  satisfied 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  done  his  duty,  and  justly 
merited  a  great  and  lastmg  fame. 

The  year  451  B.  C,  about  sixty  years  from  the  commence- 
ment of  die  republic,  may  be  considered  as  an  importaat  «rm 
m  the  history  of  Rome.  The  contentions  b^ween  the 
various  orders  of  the  state,  for  privilege,  prerogative,  and 
power,  still  raged  without  intennission,  till,  at  length,  all 
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ptftkfl,  grofwing  weaiy  oi  these  dlstmiwiieeB,  united  in  an 
expedient,  which  at  once  shows  the  wisdom  and  greatness 
(^  the  Roman  character.  They  unanimously  determined  on 
introducing  a  body  of  written  laws ;  whose  influence  mi^^ 
prevent,  as  well  as  punish,  crimes,  and  especially,  that  diere- 
by  the  decisions  of  the  magistrates  might  be  governed  by 
known  and  fixed  principles. 

Posthumius,  Sulpicius  and  ManUus,  three  senators  of  hi^ 
rank,  whom  the  suffrage  of  the  Roman  people  had  declaied 
worthy  of  so  great  a  trust,  were  immediately  sent  to  Athens 
and  otiier  Greek  cities,  to  consult  their  laws,  to  extract  from 
them  a  code  of  such  as  were  most  approved,  and  report 
Ihem  to  their  fellow-citizens  in  due  time.  In  the  course  of 
a  year,  this  business  was  accomplished.  These  ambassadors 
returned,  and  brought  with  them  a  body  of  laws,  which  they 
had  selected  from  the  most  celebrated  systems  of  Greece. 
These  were  formed  into  ten  tables,  two  others  being  some 
time  after  added,  making  the  number  twelve.  This  was  that 
famous  code  of  laws,  known  by  the  name  of  the  ^'  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables."  Many  fragments  of  this  body  of  laws 
remain  until  the  present  time. 

Nations  in  general,  when  they  enjoy  good  government  and 
excellent  laws,  resemble  a  body  in  perfect  heallh — a  body, 
in  which  the  various  animal  and  vitsd  functions  are  complete 
and  vigorous.  This  now  began  to  be  the  condition  of  Rome. 
Thou^  it  had  not  experienced  much  increase  of  territory, 
yet  its  numbers,  strength,  experience  and  wisdom,  were  fast 
rising  to  power  and  conquest  It  must  not,  however,  be  un- 
derstood, that  Rome  was  yet  free  from  political  disputes,  or 
even  frcnn  outrageous  infractions  of  law  and  justice.  That 
time  she  was  destinea  never  to  see. 

When  the  laws  of  ^e  twelve  tables  were  adopted,  a  new 
kind  of  magistracy  was  created*  Ten  persons,  called 
deeemoin^  were  appointed  to  see  to  the  administration  of 
government,  and  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the^  laws. 
Their  reign  was  short.  Jt  began  well ;  but  ended  in  dis- 
grace and  misfortune.  The  term  of  their  administration 
ended  in  the  consummate  villany  of  Appius,  one  of  their 
number,  and  in  Ae  affecting  story  of  Virginios  and  his 
daughter ;  for  which  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  th« 
Roman  history.  To  them  succeeded  another  kmd  of 
magistrates,  ceiled  tmlitary  tribunes;  and  these  were  again 
Bueeeeded  by  consids,  according  to  the  first  form  of  the  re- 
public. 
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But  it  would  be  improper,  in  this  work,  to  attempt  to  trace 
the  Roman  government  through  its  tortuous  course,  or  to 
enter  into  the  various  controversies  of  those  early  times. 
Whoever  expects  to  find  a  free  government  without  contin- 
ual disputes,  divisions,  intrigues,  innovations  and  revolutions,* 
must  be  a  stranger  to  the  human  character,  as  displayed  in 
the  history  of  nations.  Where  all  power  and  authority  ori- 
ginate witii  the  people,  and  are  tmder  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  their  suffrage,  there  is  too  wide  and  alluring  a  pros- 
pect for  ambitious  men  to  neglect  They  never  did  neglect 
it,  and  they  never  will. 

After  Cincinnatus,  the  Roman  history  presents  us  with  no 
character  worthy  of  particular  notice,  till  the  times  of  the 
illustrious  Camillus ;  nor  with  any  considerable  event,  till 
the'  formidable  invasion  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  under 
Brennus.  This  will  carry  us  forward  through  a  period  of 
about  sixty  years,  during  which  the  Roman  state  made  con- 
siderable advances  in  population,  territory  and  the  art  of 
war.  Camillus  had  afforded  the  most  important  services  to 
the  state ;  had  conquered  several  cities,  and  by  a  long  course 
of  conduct,  had  risen  to  the  highest  honors  among  his  coun- 
trymen. This  was  sufficient  to  draw  down  upon  him  a  storm 
of  envy  and  jealousy,  which  all  his  wisdom,  power  and  popu- 
larity could  not  sustain.  The  tribunes,  always  turbulent  and 
clamorous,  and  often  unjust  and  cruel,  roused  the  public 
resentment  against  him,  by  pretending,  Ibat  he  had  embez- 
zled and  secreted  much  of  tiie  plunder  taken  in  the  city  of 
Veii ;  and  they  appointed  a  day,  on  which  he  was  to  appeal 
before  the  people  in  his  own  defence.  Conscious  of  his 
innocence,  yet  disdaining  the  mortifying  indignity  of  sus- 
taining a  public  trial  before  a  people,  whom  he  had  laid 
under  such  high  obligations,  and  whose  resentment,  he 
knew,  had  rather  sprung  from  their  envy  of  his  virtue, 
than  from  any  other  cause,  he  took  leave  of  his  friends, 
and  evaded  the  approaching  storm  by  going  into  voluntary 
exile. 

The  triumph  of  the  tiibunes  and  the  plebeians,  on  the 
fall  of  this  great  man,  was  of  short  duration.  A  storm  far 
more  terrible  menaced  the  whole  state,  than  he  had  fled  to 
escape. 

*  Those  who  live  in  the  Millennium,  wiU  doubtless  find  such  a  gov- 
ernment. When  the  Son  of  God  shall  make  all  the  nations  free,  fliey 
will  he  free  indeed ;  and,  certainlj,  they  will  be  free  from  continuu 
disputesi  &c. — Ed, 
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We  liETe,  in  a  fonner  ehapter,  had  occasion  to  mentioii 
the  Scythian  hordes,  which,  in  ancient  times,  inhabited  the 
wilds  of  Europe  and  Asia;  which,  like  an  inundation,  at 
varions  times,  flowed  down  npon  the  more  civilized  na- 
tions ;  or,  like  swarms  of  locusts,  seemed  to  darken  the  sun 
and  the  air.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Germany  and 
France  resembled  them  in  those  respects,  in  which  they 
were  most  formidable.  France  was  then  called  Gaul.  The 
(jranls  were  men  of  great  size  and  strength.  They  were  ex- 
ceedingly bold,  fierce,  and  terrible  in  war.  It  is  said,  that 
even  a  glance  of  their  eye  was  so  terrible,  as  to  dismay  and 
afirighten  armies.  A  numerous  body  of  these  had,  two  centu- 
ries before  this,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  settled  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy ;  and  had  long  been  a  terror  to  all  the  country. 
Brennus,  their  warlike  chieftain,  was  at  this  time  at  their 
head,  besieging  Clusium,  a  city  of  Etruria. 

The  martial  spirit  of  the  Romans  being  roused  at  so  near 
an  approach  of  this  hostile  nation,  and  being  earnestly  so- 
licited by  that  city  to  send  them  aid,  they  despatehed  ambas- 
sadors to  Brennus,  to  demand  of  him,  what  right  he  had  to 
inyade  that  city.  The  Gaul  sternly  replied,  that  the  ''rights 
of  valiant  men  lie  in  their  swords ;"  and  demanded,  in  return, 
what  right  the  Romans  had  to  the  many  cities  they  had  con- 
quered. The  ambassadors,  displeased  with  the  haughty  style 
of  Brennus,  and  either  forgetful  or  ignorant  of  their  duty, 
immediately  entered  tiie  city,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
war. 

Brennus  was  enraged  at  the  conduct  of  the  ambassadors, 
ind  forthwith  raising  the  siege  of  Clusium,  he  marched  di- 
rectly to  Rome,  probably  glad  of  a  pretence  for  effecting  a 
preconcerted  measure. 

Rome  had  now  stood  364  years,  and  had  been  a  republic 
119.  Its  territories  were  considerably  extended;  and  the 
dty  itself  was  become  opulent,  splendid  and  powerful.  The 
neighboring  cities  had  fallen  under  its  power;  and  those 
more  distant  were  willing  either  to  pay  homage  for  their  in- 
dependence, or  seek  the  alliance  of  the  Romans.  The  (gal- 
lic king  could  not  but  believe,  that  if  he  conquered  Rome, 
the  empire  of  Italy  would  follow  of  course ;  and,  peihaps, 
one  much  greater.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Gauls, 
about  this  time,  attempted  both  Greece  and  Asia,  and  that 
with  considerable  success.  From  the  former,  they  were  ex- 
pelled by  Sosthenes;  and  from  the  latter,  by  Antiochus 
Boter;  as  noticed  in  owr  view  of  Greece  and  Syria. 
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The  Romans  were  apprized  of  the  approaching  danger, 
and  sent  an  army,  composed  of  the  flower  of  their  republic, 
to  meet  and  oppose  the  Gauls.  An  obstinate  and  bloody 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Romans  were  utteriy 
defeated,  and  their  army  destroyed.  Brennus,  elated  with 
victory,  and  still  breathing  revenge  and  fury,  continued  hii 
march  towards  Rome.  [He  entered  the  city  without  re- 
sistance :  and  marching  into  the  Forum,  there  beheld  the 
ancient  senators,  sitting  in  their  order,  observing  a  profound 
silence,  unmoved  and  undaunted.  The  splendid  habits,  the 
majestic  gravity,  and  the  venerable  looks  of  these  old  men, 
who  had  all,  in  their  time,  borne  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state,  awed  the  barbarous  enemy  into  reverence.  They  took 
them  to  be  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  place,  and  began  to  of- 
fer blind  adoration.  At  length,  one  more  forward  than  the 
rest,  put  forth  his  hand  to  stroke  the  beard  of  Papyrius,  who 
had  lately  been  dictator.  This  insult,  the  noble  Roman 
could  not  endure ;  but  lifting  his  ivory  sceptre,  struck  the 
savage  to  the  ground.  This  seemed  a  signal  for  general 
slaughter.  Papyrius  fell  first ;  and  all  the  rest  shared 
^g  *  his  fate,  without  mercy  or  distinction.  Thuis  the 
fierce  invaders  pursued  their  slaughter  for  three  days, 
sparing  neither  sex  nor  age ;  and  then  setting  fire  to  the  city 
burnt  it  to  the  ground.] 

Nothing  seemed  now  to  remain  of  the  Roman  state  capa- 
ble of  defending  itself,  but  the  celebrated  capitol ;  where  a 
body  of  the  bravest  of  the  Romans  held  out  against  eveiy 
effort  of  the  Gauls.  Brennus,  at  length,  grew  weary  of  the 
siege,  and  proposed  to  the  Romans,  that,  S*  they  would  pay 
him  one  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold,  he  would  draw 
off  his  army,  and  give  them  no  further  trouble.  They  ac- 
cepted the  proposal ;  and  the  gold  was  produced.  But  while 
it  was  weighing,  some  of  the  Gauls  attempted  to  kick  the 
beam,  to  prevent  a  just  weight  The  Romans  complained 
of  so  flagrant  an  injustice ;  but  Brennus  immediately  cast 
his  sword  into  the  balance,  and  gave  them  to  understand, 
that  their  complaints  would  be  useless — ^that  they  must  think 
of  nothing  but  compliance  with  the  will  of  their  imperious 
conqueror. 

At  that  moment,  intelligence  was  brought,  that  Camillus, 
the  general,  whom  they  had  so  unjustly  banished,  was 
approaching  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  had  heard  of  the 
calamities  of  his  country;  and,  having  raised  a  body  of 
forces,  was   so   fortunate,  as   to   arrive    at   that   critical 
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moment  when  his  presence  was  ne^^usary,  and  hia  exertiana 
effeetaal,  to  the  salvation  of  bis  country.  Camillus  enteied 
the  place,  tt here  the  business  was  transacting,  and  immedi- 
ately ordered  the  Romans  to  take  back  the  gold  whence  it 
was  brought;  telling  Brennus,  with  an  air  as  haughty  as  that 
of  the  barbarian,  that  the  Romans  were  in  the  use  not  to 
purchase  peace  with  money,  but  with  iron. 

The  presence  of  this  great  man  revived  the  drooping  spir* 
its  of  his  countrymen.  They  rallied  round  his  standard ;  and 
encoiUitering  the  barbarians  with  the  most  resolute  bravery, 
defeated  and  almost  entirely  cut  them  off.  Thus  Rome  was 
delivered  from  the  most  dangerous  enemy,  if  we  except 
Hannibal,  that  she  was  to  see  for  many  ages. 

The  Roman  people,  in  these  ancient  times,  exhibited  the 
strangest  mixture  of  bravery,  superstition,  barbarity,  disci- 
pline, enthusiasm,  levity  and  wisdom.  They  were  contin- 
aally  engaged  in  war,  and  were  generally  successful.  But 
die  dreadful  chastisement  they  received  from  the  hand. of 
Brennus  and  the  Gauls,  was  attended  by  consequences  93 
iasting  as  deplorable.  Their  territories,  still  but  small, 
were  ravaged ;  'their  city  laid  in  ashes ;  many  of  their  bra- 
vest men  killed  in  battle ;  and  their  resources  severely  drain- 
ed, though  not  exhausted ;  for  their  resources,  as  yet,  were 
not  money,  nor  strong  fortresses,  nor  large  territories,  nor 
nnmbers,  nor  powesful  allies.  Their  resources  consisted  in 
firm,  determined  spirits ;  great  souls,  feariess  of  danger  and 
of  death ;  minds  strong,  bold,  intrepid  and  persevering.  To 
brave  danger  was  to  them  the  field  of  glory;  and  their  only 
alternative  was  death  or  victory.  They  enjoyed  victory,  and 
endured  defeat,  with  equal  moderation ;  and  this  tfaey  were 
able  to  do  beyond  any  other  nation ;  because  nature  hiad  en- 
dued them  with  independent,  unconquerable  minds,  and  with 
invincible  bravery  and  magnanimity. 

Afber  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  the  Romans  rose  more 
experienced,  more  warlike,  more  formidable,  than  ever.  We 
soon  see  them  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Samnites,  the 
most  powerful  nation  then  in  Italy.  This  war  lasted  many 
years,  and  was  attended  with  various  turns  of  fortune ;  and 
when  it  was  likely  to  terminate  in  complete  victory  and  tri- 
umph on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  an  event  took  place,  which 
seemed  once  more  to  threaten  the  existence  of  the  Roman 
nation. 

The  Samnites,  overpowered  by  the  bravery  and  cUsci- 
pMae  of  ^9  Romans,  sent  for  aid  to  Pyrrhus,  the  c^dbvatod 
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king  of  E^iros,  of  whoqi  we  have  skeidf  taken  sooae  no* 
tice.  It  was  generally  thought  impossible  for  the  Romans 
to  contend  succesi^lly  with  ^is  great  commander.  He 
had  been  fonned,  in  me  art  of  war,  upon  the  maxims  and 
examples  o£  Alexander  and  Epaminondas;  and  notwith- 
standmg  the  degeneracy  of  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics,  from 
whom  die  military  ^irit  had  long  since  departed,  had  been 
able  to  inspire  the  armies  he  commanded,  with  his  own  hero- 
ic virtues.  He  had  found  no  equal  in  Egypt,  or  Asia.  Hnppy 
would  it  have  been  for  him,  had  he  pursued  more  closely 
the  footsteps  of  Alexander,  and  especially  had  he  kept  at  a 
distance  from  Italy;  diough  even  that  might  not  have  sa- 
ved him  from  a  collision  with  the  growing  power  of  the 
Romans. 

Pyrrhus  immediately  prepared  to  con^>ly  widi  the 
2go  request  of  the  Samnites.  He  embarked  from  Epirus, 
with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  three  thousand 
horse,  and  twenty  elephants ;  but,  in  crossing  the  Adriatic,  his 
fleet  was  dispersed  in  a  storm,  and  many  of  his  vessels  were 
lost  Although  his  armament  was  greatly  diminished,  he 
still  thought  Ihe  remnant  more  than  a  match  for  the  rude  and 
barbarous  people  of  Italy.  His  judgment  of  the  Romans 
was  probably  not  dissimilar  to  that  fonned  of  tiie  Americati 
people  before  the  revolutionary  war ;  at  which  time,  some 
imagined,  that  a  few  thousand  regular  troops  would  strike  an 
awe  through  the  continent,  and  &at  the  semi-barbarians  of 
the  colonies  would  never  dare  to  face  disciplined  and  veteran 
troops. 

But  Pyrrhus  found  the  Romans  not  so  rude  and  barba- 
rous, as  he  expected.  The  first  view  he  had  of  their  military 
order  and  skill,  struck  him  with  surprise;  and  the  first 
victory  he  gained,  in  ail  probability,  utterly  extinguished 
his  hopes  of  subduing  the  Romans.  It  is  worthy  of  remaik, 
how  differently  &e  Romans  received  this  invasion  of  Pyrrhus, 
from  what  the  Persians  did  tbat  of  Alexander.  Pyrrhus 
found  the  Romans  ready  to  receive  him ;  and  when  he  of- 
fered to  mediate  between  them  and  the  Samnites,  he  was 
answered  by  Levinus,  the  consul,  that  the  Roman  people 
neither  respected  hun  as  a  mediator,  nor  feared  him  as  an 
enemy. 

The  first  battie  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Lyris.  Pyrrhus  drew  up  his  army  with  the  utmost  skill , 
nor  was  there  a  want  of  i^ill  and  discernment  in  the  order 
and  movements  of  the  Romans.    Here  was  fiest  seen  ooi^ 
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tnsted  Hie  Grecian  phalanx  with  die  Roman  l^;ion ;  nor 
have  the  ablest  tacticians  been  positiTe  in  det^mining 
which,  on  all  accounts,  was  preferable.  The  loose  arraj 
oi  the  legion  gave  celerity  to  its  evolutions,  and  certainly 
admitted  of  various  conveniences;  but  the  close  and  firm 
strength  of  the  phalanx,  by  condensing  the  physical  force, 
rendered  i^  impression  more  certain,  and  its  shock  more 
dreadfiil. 

The  field,  by  both  parties,  was  managed  with  great  skill, 
and  was  fought  with  me  most  determined  bravery.  Motives 
of  safety  and  of  honor  wrought  powerfully  with  bodi  generals, 
and  both  armies;  and  it  is  probable,  that  few  battles  have 
been  more  severe.  But  the  Greeks,  at  length,  prevailed ; 
and  Pyrrhus,  by  the  aid  of  his  elephants,  w£ch  were  sent 
among  the  Romans,  gained  a  complete  victory.  The  Ro- 
mans were  put  to  flight,  leaving  fifteen  thousand  men  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle.  But  die  loss  of  Pyrrhus  was  not 
much  inferior ;  insomuch,  that,  while  some  were  congratu- 
lating him  on  account  of  his  victoiy,  he  is  said  pathetical- 
ly to  have  exclaimed,  that  another  such  victory  ^ould  ruin 
him. 

[Falfricius, — ^The  Romans,  in  a  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the 
king  of  Epirus,  sent  an  embassy  to  him  concerning  the 
ransom  and  exchange  of  prisoners.  At  the  head  of  this 
veuerable  deputation,  was  Fabricius,  an  ancient  senator, 
who  had  long  been  a  pattern  to  his  countrjrmen,  of  the  most 
extreme  poverty,  joined. with  the  most  cheerful  content. 
This  practical  pnilosopher,  who  had  been  formerly  consul, 
and  was  now  the  ambassador  of  Rome,  had  no  other  plate 
furniture  in  his  house,  except  a  small  cup,  the  bottom  even 
of  which  was  of  horn.  When  the  Samnites  had  formerly 
offered  him  large  presents,  he  refused  them,  saying,  that 
he  was  already  rich,  as  he  had  learned  the  art  of  lessening 
his  wants  by  retrenching  his  appetites.  Pyrrhus  received 
this  celebrated  old  man  with  great  kindness,  and,  willing  to 
try  how  far  fame  had  been  just  in  his  favor,  offered  him 
rich  presents,  which,  however,  the  Roman  refused.  The 
day  after,  he  was  desirous  of  examining  the  equality  of  his 
temper,  and  ordered  one  of  his  elephants  to  be  placed  be- 
hind the  tapestry,  which,  upon  a  signal  given,  raised  its 
trunk  abov^  the  ambassador's  head,  at  the  same  time,  using 
odier  arts,  to  intimidate  him.  Fabricius,  however,  with 
ft  countenance  no  way  changing,  smiled  upon  die  king, 
observing,  that  he  looked  with  an  equal  eye  ^n  die  terrors 
14 
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of  this  dij,  as  ke  bud  upon  l^e  alliueoieiito  of  tbe  ppeeediag* 
Pyrrhus,  pleased  to  find  so  much  virtue  in  one  he  had  coH" 
sidered  as  a  barba^an,  was  willing  to  grant  him  the  only 
favor,  which  l^e  Igatew  would  niake  hi^i  happy, — that  of  re- 
leasing the  Rom^n  prisoners. 

Fabricius  was  9gaiQ  bm4o  ccowsid,  iind  majrehed  against 
Pyrrhus.  Wh^e  ^e  two  armies  were  approaching,  a  let- 
ter was  brought  to  Fabricius  from  the  king's  physician,  im- 
porting that  for  %  pr€^^  reward,  he  would  take  him  off  by 
poison.  Instead  of  ^pfdoying  th^  physician  to  perpetrate 
the  murder,  he  exposed  ^  intended  qawderer  to  his  master; 
intimating  to  Pyrrhi^  ^t  ^e  same  time,  that  he  had  been 
extremely  unlbrt^iiQle  in  the  chpice  of  his  friends  and  of  his 
enemies.  ^^  Acbvurable  Fabricius !"  cried  Pyirhus,  ^^  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  turn  the  sun  from  i1;!i  course,  as  thee  from  the 
paths  of  honor."] 

Pyrrhus  once  more  Med  the  virtue  of  negotiation.  He 
sent  Cineas,  a  man  of  peat  eloquence,  who  had  been  the 
scholar  of  Deinosthenes,  ainbassador  to  Rome.  But  this 
attempt,  like  the  former,  was  without  success.  The  Romans 
were  deaf  to  all  proposals  of  accommodation,  short  of  Pyr- 
rhus's  retiring  out  of  It^ly.  Nei^(^  doquence,  nor  bribery ; 
neither  threats,  nor  persuasiops,  could  produce  any  effect  on 
that  haughty,  determined  peo^.  The  war  was,  therefore, 
renewed  wiUi  great  vigor  on  both  sides ;  and  various  bat- 
tles were  fought,  with  more  success  to  the  Romans ;  till, 
at  length,  Pyrrhus  w^  totally  defeated,  and  his  army  cut 
in  pieces.  Giving  up  aU  hopes,  therefore,  of  effecting  any 
thing  against  so  brave  and  powerful  an  enemy,  he  was  forc- 
ed to  embark  in  haste,  and  leave  his  allies  to  ihe  inevitable 
fate  of  subjpgation  by  the  victorious  Romans.  Pyrrhus, 
however,  left  a  gvrispn  in  the  city  of  Tarentum,  and  advis- 
ed the  Tarentines  to  support  their  cause  with  what  vigor 
they  could,  till  he  could  have  time  to  levy  more  forces  in 
Greece,  and  return.  But  he  probably  had  little  expectation 
of  ever  retoning  to  those  shores,  where  he  had  experienced 
so  severe  ]|  reverse  of  fQrtun.e.  It  is  certain,  he  never  did 
return ;  nor  did  he  ever  seem  to  reoovei'  the  current  of  his 
former  good  fortune. 

The  Tar^fttines,  who  had  been  the  prindpal  leaders  in 
the  war  of  tbe  Safiipites,  were  ^pw  U^  to  struggle  with 
the  Romans ;  nov  would  the  struggle  h«?e  been  long,  bad 
they  not  m^de  aj^ioalion  for  aid  to  another  foreign  pQwen 
WhUe  A«  ganison  lefl  by  Pyrites  tyrannsed  in  t}»e  O]]^ 
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ttftd  &e  Romaas  wei«  masters  of  die  couBtiy  roimd  tbe». 
&ej  aj^tied  to  the  Gartht^niaBs  for  suecor^  as  their  last  ana 
only  resort. 

We  have  already  made  mention  of  the  Carthaginians.  As 
early  as  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerses,  they  were  pow- 
erful both  by  sea  and  land ;  and  furnished,  according  to  some 
writers,  an  army  of  900,000  men,  who  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Persians.  They  were  wiling,  it  appears,  to 
interfere  with  the  Romans,  of  whose  growing  power  they 
had  long  been  jealous.  They  soon  drew  a  powerful  fleet 
into  the  harbor  of  Tarentum,  with  a  view  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Roman  arms.  It  had  not,  however,  the  desired 
effect.  The  Romans  found  means  to  corrupt  and  bring  over 
the  garrison  to  their  interest ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
city  was  taken,  its  walls  and  fortifications  demolished,  and 
the  inhfl^itaats  were  granted  their  liberty  and  protection  from 
die  Romans. 

The  military  spirit,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  former  part 
1^  this  Gompendj  passed  from  the  Assyrians  to  the  Persians, 
from  A€m  to  the  Greeks,  and  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Car- 
thaginians. Though  th^  origins  of  Rome  and  Carthage^ 
acceding  to  many  writers,  were  not  very  far  distant,  in 
point  of  time,  yet  the  latter  rose  first  to  consequence ;  and 
\vhile  Rome  was  only  a  single  eity,  and  the  Romans  an 
obscure  horde,  the  Carthaginians,  by  their  fleets,  kept  the 
shored  of  the  Mediterranean  in  awe,  possessed  the  islands  of 
that  sea ;  had,  in  fact,  passed  the  strait  of  Gibraltar ;  coasted 
down  Ihe  African  penmsula,  and  up  the  shores  of  Europe, 
through  the  British  channel ;  and,  it  is  thought,  had  reached 
the  coasts  of  Norway,  if  not  even  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
sea.  They  form  one  of  the  numerous  proofs,  and  one  not 
die  lea^t  splendid,  of  the  power  and  consequence,  which 
commerce  will  give  a  nation. 

We  shall  here  digress  a  moment,  by  giving  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  rise  and  greatness  of  Carthage ;  a  power,  which  held 
a  long  and  doubtful  contest  with  Rome  for  empire ;  nor 
^ould  she  have  failed  in  that  contest,  if,  while  her  fleets  and 
armies  were  victorious  abroad,  she  had  not  been  weakened 
by  disunion,  and  rent  by  factions  at  home.       ^ 

Cailhage  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  ancient  Phcenicia, 
a  couhtty  lying  at  the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  whose 
chief  cities  were  Tyre  and  Sidon.  If  we  might  rely  on 
Vkgli'il  authority,  this  famous  city  was  founded  by  Dido, 
Aft  feistfer^n-law  of  Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre,  about  the 
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time  of  the  destructioii  of  Troj.  Aocoiding  to  the  stxnry  of 
the  Latin  poet,  JEneas,  the  Trojan  prince,  who  had  escaped 
the  ruins  of  his  country,  was  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  there  had  an  interview  with  Dido,  the  founder 
and  queen  of  Carthage. 

That  virtuous  and  lovely  queen,  whose  constancy  to  the 
memory  of  her  husband,  Sichseus,  even  surpassed  the  fame 
of  Penelope,  received  the  fugitive  Trojans,  rescued  them 
from  the  utmost  distress,  and  protected  them  from  the  bar- 
barous customs  of  the  hostile  people,  on  whose  shores  they 
were  cast.  To  reward  her  for  this,  a  plot  was  laid  in  hea- 
ven, among  the  principal  deities,  for  her  destruction.  Cupid, 
the  god  of  love,  was  sent  down  to  assume  the  form  of  Ascar* 
nius,  the  son  of  iBneas,  to  inflame  the  passions  of  Dido, 
while  Venus  lent  all  her  aid  to  the  hero  himself.  As  soon 
as  the  powers  of  heaven,  combined,  had  enabled  him  to  tii* 
umph  in  the  most  complete  seduction  of  his  benefactress, 
Mercury  comes  flying  down  in  all  haste  to  apprize  him,  that 
it  is  now  time  to  be  gone.  And,  like  all  other  villains, 
whose  triumph  over  innocence  is  followed  with  indifference 
and  disgust,  he  hastens  away.  The  queen,  unable  to  bear 
his  enormous  ingratitude  and  peerless  atrocity,  kills  herself 
in  despair. 

Did  it  accord  with  the  temper  and  genius  of  Virgil  to 
make  his  favorite  hero  the  instrument  of  such  distress  and 
dutraction  to  innocence  and  virtue  ?  Did  he  think  it  would 
do  honor  to  the  gods  of  his  country  to  father  upon  them  as 
dark  a  plot  as  ever  was  fabricated  in  hell  ?  Did  he  think  it 
would  be  an  additional  gem  in  the  diadem  of  £neas,  to  make 
him  trample  on  the  virtue  of  the  Tynan  queen  ?  Or,  in  a 
word,  did  he  imagine,  that,  by  the  introduction  of  his  wont- 
ed machinery,  a  veil  of  sanctity  would  be  thrown  over  the 
whole,  and  cover  all  its  deformities  ? 

But,  though  it  would  seem  extraordinary,  that  Virgil 
should,  through  ignorance  or  choice,  fall  into  such  a  glaring 
anachronism,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  best  authorities 
place  the  founding  of  Carthage  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
destruction  of  Troy.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  Bochart,  the  city  of  Cartilage  was  built  about  the 
time  of  Joshua's  conquest  of  Canaan.  The  territories  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  were  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Asher ;  and 
many  of  the  Phoenicians,  at  that  time,  to  avoid  a  war  of 
extermination,  went  on  board  their  vessels,  and  sought  for 
new  establishments.    A  company  of  them  landed,  and  made 
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A  set^ment  on  Ae  Afiletti  ^lore,  a  few  milM  froiBi  wbeftdie 
dty  of  Timis  now  Muds.  There  thej  laid  the  fonndatioB 
of  Carthage.  But  this  was  two  centuries  and  a  half  before 
the  siege  of  Troj.  Boehart,  in  this  opinion,  has  followed  the 
best  ancient  authorities ;  and  he  has  been  followed  by  the 
ablest  chronologers  since  his  time,  who,  moreover,  fix  the  em- 
igration of  Dido  to  the  Afiican  shore  nearly  two  eentnries 
and  a  half  after  the  Trojan  war. 

The  GafthaginiuiSj  descended  from  a  peofile,  whom  long 
Toyages  and  extensiye  commerce  had  rendered  enterprising 
and  bold,  followed  the  footsteps  of  their  mother  country; 
and  soon  went  far  beyond  her.  Their  commerce,  which 
embraced  almost  every  species  of  traffic,  extended  to  all  parts 
of  the  known  world.  Tkeir  ships  were  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an and  Red  seas,  and  in  muiy  parts  of  tiie  Indian  and  Al> 
bntic  ocewis. 

But  we  cannot  notice  here  Iheir  wars  and  revolutions* 
They  aeem,  however,  not  to  have  interfered  much  with  the 
great  monarchies  of  Asia;  and  it  is  certain,  that  their  power 
by  sea  was,  m  general,  their  security  against  invasion.  The 
&st  notice  we  have  taken  of  them,  was  in  ^e  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes.  Him  they  farnished  with  an  army  to 
invade  Sicily;  which  invasion,  by  meims  of  weakness  in 
file  directing  head,  proved  unfortmiate  in  all  its  parts.  But 
Sicily,  however,  smd  most  other  islsmds  in  the  Mediterranean, 
soon  after  that  invasion,  fell  under  the  power  of  Car- 
thage. 

Undet  the  nfone  of  a  republic,  the  Ci^aginians  were 
generally  governed  by  a  set  of  powerful  men,  who  never 
wanted  means  to  procure  their  own  appointment  to  the  most 
importflEnt  offices.  Nor  can  it  be  said,  that  Carthage  ever 
enjoyed  the  free  and  independent  sjnrit  of  Rome. 

The  government  and  policy  of  the  Carthaginians,  as 
indeed  of  all  the  ancient  nations,  was  interwoven  with  Uieir 
religion.  For  the  sake  of  illustrating  this  by  example,  I 
have  inserted  a  paissage  from  Rollings  Ancient  History, 
which  he  has  taken  from  Polybius.  The  passage  is  found 
in  the  words  of  a  treaty  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
king  of  Macedofi,  dmd  will  show  us  the  solemn  manner  in 
^iBch  their  treaties  were  formed.  "This  treaty  was  con- 
cluded in  the  presence  of  Jupiter,  Julio  and  Apollo ;  in  the 
jhreseiice  of  Daimons,  of  the  Car^taginisoiB,  of  Herc*5iCS  and 
loitns;  in  the  presence  of  Mars,  Triton  md  Neptune ;  ift 
Ae  pr^^^ce  of  aB  the  confedera*e  gods  of  the  Otti*#- 
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g^aiusy  and  of  the  aun,  moon  and  eartb ;  in  the  presence  of 
the  rivers,  meads  and  waters ;  in  the  presence  of  all  those 
gods,  who  possess  Carthage." 

The  government  of  Carthage,  much  like  that  of  the 
Roman  republic,  consisted  of  three  orders*  The  Suffetes, 
of  which  diere  were  two,  answered  in  most  particulars  to 
the  consuls  of  Rome.  They  were  appointed  annuaUy,  and 
are  called  sometimes  kings,  dictators  or  consuls.  Their 
power  was  great  The  senate  consisted  of  men  most 
remarkable  for  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  formed  their 
council  of  state.  Their  number  is  not  known.  The  whole 
body  of  the  people  composed  the  lower  order.  But  the 
people  generally  submitted  all  matters  of  government  to 
the  senate.  Towards  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Carthage, 
by  the  Romans,  however,  the  people  grew  turbulent,  factious 
and  rebellious ;  and  being  led  by  aspiring  demagogues,  they 
interfered,  and  finally  subverted  the  state.  In  general,  their 
government  was  sufficiently  virtuous  to  give  security  to 
private  property,  and  consequently  to  promote  industry  ana 
enterprise ;  but  it  was  frequently  cruel,  tyrannical,  tamul« 
tuary  and  impolitic.  When  Hannibal  was  upon  the  point 
of  conquering  Rome,  a  faction  in  the  senate  of  Cartilage 
ruined  him.  But  there  must  be  a  cause  for  the  dissolution 
of  all  governments,  states  and  empires.  Even  Rome,  after 
having  flourished  her  day,  fell  into  disorder,  confusion,  weak- 
ness and  ruin. 

The  Romans  were  now  masters  of  Italy;  an  extensive, 
fertile,  and,  in  many  parts,  a  populous  country.  We  have 
now  no  means  of  coming  at  the  probable  number  of  inhabi- 
tants; but  Italy  now  sustains  twenty  millions  of  people, 
notwithstanding  the  great  degeneracy  of  morals  and  want  of 
industry,  which  prevail  in  that  country.  From  various 
circumstances,  which  attract  our  notice  in  the  Punic  war,  we 
may  safely  conclude,  that  Italy  then  contained  several  mil- 
lions of  people. 

The  resources  of  the  two  powers  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, were  very  different,  but  very  great  Carthage,  by 
extensive  and  prosperous  commerce,  had  amassed  the 
wealth  of  the  world.  She  abounded  in  gold  and  silver,  afid 
in  every  species  of  valuable,  elegant  and  luxurious  mei^ 
chandise.  She  had  also  an  immense  population.  The 
northern  shores  of  Africa  were  then  the  granary  of  the 
world;  they  were  full  of  people;*  Ihey  were  the  fruitful 
MXKuerj  of  armies;   and  the  number  of  their  vessels  was 
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pTodigious.  But  the  Africansy  at  this  time,  were 
inebriated  by  luxury,  nor  enervated  by  their  warm  climate. 
They  had  powerful  armies ;  and  it  was  their  good  fortune  to 
have  a  number  of  great  generals,  who  were  perhaps  never 
surpassed  in  some  essential  points  of  the  military  character. 
They  were  crafty,  intrepid,  brave;  and  especially  they 
were  impetuous  and  almost  irresistible  in  their  modes  of 
attack. 

The  Romans  were  as  yet  poor ;  they  were  actuated  by 
patriotism  and  love  of  glory.  Their  courage  was  cool,  but 
firm  and  unshaken ;  and  was  always  most  thoroughly  roused 
by  the  greatest  danger.  They  were  inured  to  hardships,  and 
were,  in  one  word,  a  nation  of  soldiers.  For,  as  Cuieas  told 
Pyrrhus,  that  every  one  of  their  senators  was  fit  for  a  king, 
80  he  might  also  have  said,  that  every  one  of  their  soldiers 
was  fit  for  a  general. 

Such  being  the  contending  parties,  it  will  not  be  thought 
extravagant,  when  we  observe,  that  the  contest  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  was  conducted  with  the  firmest  spirit, 
and  the  greatest  resolution;  that  it  was  the  most  equally 
matched,  and  vigorously  fought :  in  short,  that  it  was  the 
most  severe,  wbether  we  regard  the  extremity,  extent,  or 
duration  of  its  operations ;  and  the  most  illustrious,  wheUier 
we  regard  the  characters  concerned,  or  the  consequences 
which  followed,  of  any  found  in  the  annals  of  history.  In 
this  contest,  the  two  greatest  powers  in  the  world  were  en- 
gaged ;  and  it  was  certain,  that  whoever  was  victorious  must 
remain  without  a  rival. 

-  The  expulsion  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  and  reduction  of 
the  Samnites  and  Tarentum,  completed  the  subjugation  of 
Italy,  and  left  the  Romans  masters  of  the  garden  of  Europe. 
They  must  now  find  new  fields  of  glory.  The  prospect 
northward  was  uninviting.  There  lay  the  Alps  and  the 
fierce  nations  of  Gaul.  Eastward  lay  Greece,  separated 
from  them  by  the  Adriatic  sea,  which  was  possessed  by  the 
fleets  of  Cartibage.  Sicily,  divided  from  them  only  by  a  nar« 
row  strait,  allured  them  by  its  immense  riches,  and  was  easy 
of  access ;  but  there  the  grasping  power  of  Carthage  had 
already  unfurled  its  victorious  standard.  . 

Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  was  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Mamertines,  a  small  Sicilian  state;  and  being  hardly 
pressed,  he  balled  in  the  Carthaginians  to  his  aid,  who 
inesently  famished  him  with  prompt  assistance  by  sea  and 
Isod.  Ilie  Mamertines,  seeing  themselves  thus  ovennafccbed,. 
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immediaftdj  sent  to  ti^e  Roman  senate,  and  put  theiii8el^«| 
under  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  The  senate,  still 
mindful  of  the  inteiferenee  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
siege  of  Tarentum,  determined  now  on  a  trial  of  strength^ 
and  without  further  delay,  declared  war  against  Carthage. 
Thus  commenced  what  is  commonly  called  the  first  Pimtc 
war,* 

It  was  soon  perceived  by  the  Romans,  that  any  advantage 
they  might  gain  in  Sicily  over  their  adversaries,  could 
neither  be  very  important,  nor  permanent,  so  long  as  their 
adversaries  were  masters  of  the  seas.  As  chimerical  as  it 
might  seem,  they  determined  to  remove  this  impediment 
Their  own  immense  peninsula  furnished  them  with  nusH 
berless  harbors 5  their  forests  afforded  them  timber;  their 
genius  promised  them  skill;  and  their  hardy  sons  might 
easily  become  excellent  seamen.  About  the  same  time  a 
Uarthaginian  vessel  falling  into  their  hands,  they  took  it  as 
their  model,  and  went  without  delay  to  building  a  fleet.  In 
a  short  time  a  fleet  was  built,  and  equipped  for  sea.  Of 
this  naval  armament,  Duillius  took  the  command ;  and  im- 
mediately  putting  to  sea,  he  encountered  and  defeat- 
230 '  ed  one  cf  the  principal  fleets  of  Carthage,  sinking  or 
destrojdng  fifty  of  their  ships.  A  victory  so  brilliant 
and  so  unexpected,  and  achieved  by  the  infant  navy  of  Rome, 
gave  mankind  new  ideas  of  the  capacity  and  genius  of  the 
Roman  people.  But  we  cannot  descend  to  a  minute  detail 
of  particular  events.  The  Romans,  having  gained  several 
advantages  both  by  sea  and  land,  determined  without  delay 
to  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  in  hopes  of  terminating  it  by 
one  decinve  effort 

They  soon  fitted  out  a  fleet  more  powerful  than  the  for- 
mer, and  prepared  to  make  a  descent  upcm  the  coast  of 
Africa.  This  army  was  commanded  by  Regolus,  at  that 
time  considered  the  greatest  general  in  Rome ;  a  man 
eminent  for  integrity,  bravery  and  all  the  virtues  of  ^e 
patriot  and  hero.  Regulus  was  no  sooner  at  sea,  than  he 
was  met  By  the  fleets  of  Carthage.  A  battle  ensued,  in 
which  tfa^  Romans  came  off  with  complete  victory  and 
triumph.  They  landed,  amd,  encooirtering  an  anny  com- 
posed of  die  flower  of  Carthage,  once  more  obtained  a 
8%n«l  vietcvy.  la  conse^esee  of  this,  many  towns  and 
*    ■       •     -    -  -  .      .  '*■  -- 

♦fhe  wan  between  th^  Cdrtharfjiitoi  ttnSt  Roiflaift,  are  ealM  Pmne 
wm»,  }mtfxm  the  aiiei«&t  Cartlii«iitei»  •mm  rhiukAmi$^£d, 
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cities  submitted  to  the  Roman  anny.  Such  a  series  of 
severe  defeats  and  heavy  losses  filled  Carthage  with  gridT, 
tenor  aod  astonishment ;  and  it  was  apprehended,  that  the 
Romans  would  upmediately  complete  the  conquest  of 
Africa. 

But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  histories  of  these 
transactions  were  generally  written  by  Roman  pens.  Allows 
ance  must,  therefore,  be  made  for  such  glosses  and  colorings, 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  people,  unwilling  to  acknowl- 
edge the  military  merit  of  other  nations.  The  Carthaginians, 
in  this  extremity,  sent  to  Lacedemon,  and  requested  Xaa- 
dppus,  a  celebrated  Grecian  general,  to  command  their  armies, 
llieir  request  was  granted ;  and  the  almost  deq>erate  affairs 
of  Carthage  assumed  a  new  form. 

This  brave  and  gallant  commander  soon  appeared  at  the 
head  of  an  army;  gave  battle  to  the  Romans;  defeated 
them  vidth  dreadful  slaughter;  and  Regulus,  the  Roman 
general,  was  taken  prisoner.  It  is  remarked  by  some,  that 
events  either  fortunate  or  disastrous,  seldom  come  alone. 
This  remark  holds  good  in  the  present  case;  and  fortune 
seemed  now  willing,  for  a  while,  to  shift  sides.  The  Roman 
senate,  almost  at  once,  received  intelligence  of  the  loss  of 
Regulus  and  his  army,  of  the  total  loss  of  their  fleet  in  a  storm 
at  sea,  and  of  the  capture  of  Agrigentum,  their  chief  town  in 
Sicily,  by  Kasthalo,  the  Carthaginian  general.  Having  put 
another  fleet  to  sea,  it  was  also  driven  ashore  and  wrecked 
m  a  storm. 

It  may  be  presumed,  that  the  fleets  of  those  times  were 
but  poorly  bmlt  and  equipped,  to  resist  the  dangers  of  the 
sea;  and  if  to  this  idea  we  add  that  of  their  ignorance  of 
the  art  of  navigation,  it  is  matter  of  wonder,  how  they 
accomplished  what  they  certainly  did,  on  the  sea.  To  perform 
long  voyages  without  a  compass,  must  be  attended  with 
continusd  peiplexity  and  danger.  The  Romans  discovered 
this  to  their  cost;  and  Eutropius  remarks,  that  they  were 
so  disgusted  and  chagrined  with  these  disasters  at  sea,  Ihat 
they  in  a  measure  abandoned  forever  all  naval  enteiprise. 
But  their  prosperity  on  the  land  was  ultimately  more  than  a 
counterbalance.  They  always,  however,  had  ships  enough 
to  transport  their  armies  wherever  they  wished  to  send  them ; 
and  they  did  in  fact,  after  this,  gain  several  victories  over  the 
Carthaginians  at  sea. 

R^;ulus,  in  the  mean  time,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
where  he  lay  some  years,  while  the  war  progressed  with 
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vigor,  bat  with  no  material  adrantage  on  eHiher  side.  At 
length,  however,  as  the  bravery  of  the  Romans  was  fat^ued, 
and  die  treasures  of  Carthage  no  less  exhausted,  the  Car- 
thagmiaiis  thought  it  a  favorable  time  to  propose  conditioiM 
of  peace.  Together  with  their  own  ambassadors,  they  also 
sent  Regulus  home  upon  parole  of  honor,  exacting  from 
him  a  promise,  that  he  would  return,  provided  the  RoBftans 
did  not  accept  of  their  conditions.  The  conduct  of  Regolns, 
on  this  occasion,  has  been  justly  celebrated  through  all  suc- 
ceeding ages.  Although  he  knew,  that  the  severest  torments 
awaited  his  return  to  Carthage,  yet,  as  the  guardian  of  the 
honor  of  his  countiy,  he  suffered  no  private  consideration  to 
influence  his  conduct.  He  strenuously  opposed  a  peace,  but 
upon  terms  as  humbling  to  Carthage,  as  they  were  advanta- 
geous and  honorable  to  Rome. 

The  great  and  noble  spirit  he  manifested  revived  tlie 
courage  of  his  countrymen,  and  determined  them  to  prose- 
cute &e  war.  But,  as  for  himself,  he  returned  to  Carthage,^ 
and  was  put  to  death  with  the  most  dreadful  and  lingering 
torments.  This  he  foresaw ;  and  laid  down  his  life  volnnta- 
nAy  for  the  good  of  his  country.  Patriots,  like  Regulus,  are 
as  scarce,  as  those  are  plenty,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
pompous  professions,  would  sell  or  sacrifice  their  countiy,  to 
advance  their  own  private  interest. 

After  the  death  of  Regulus,  the  affairs  of  Carthage  expe- 
rienced an  evident  and  rapid  decline ;  and  the  Roman  ams 
prevailed  in  all  directions,  till  the  Carthaginians  found  it 
necessary  to  make  peace  on  the  most  dishonorable  terms. 
These  were,  that  they  should  evacuate  Sicily  and  ^e  neigh- 
boring islands;  give  up  all  their  prisoners  and  deserters 
without  ransom ;  keep  all  their  ships  of  war  at  a  distance 
from  the  Roman  dominions ;  never  make  war  with  the  Ro- 
man allies;  pay  down  a  thousand  talents  of  silver,  and  two 
thousand  and  two  hundred  more,  in  ten  years.  To  these 
condittons  Carthage  acceded;  and  thus  ended  die  first  Punic 
war,  B.  C.  240. 

The  Romans  themselves  were  willing  at  this  time  to  take 
breath;  for  though,  in  this  war,  they  had  generally  the 
advantage,  yet  it  was  an  advantage  dearly  bought ;  and  thej 
often  perceived  the  balance  to  fluctuate ;  sometimes  to  turn 
against  them.  Indeed,  their  scene  of  operations  was  wide; 
their  exertions  extreme  and  long  continued,  in  combating  a 
great  and  powerful  people,  who,  &ough  less  wari&e,  certainly 
possessed  superior  resources. 
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At  tfajU  period,  while  Rome  enjoyed  profonkid  petcei  tnd 
the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  seTenl  eventB  took  place 
strongly  connected  with  the  chain  of  causes,  which  waB  to 
elevate  her  to  the  summit  of  empire  and.  glory.  A  passion 
for  elegant  literature,  for  the  first  time,  began  now  to  appear; 
particularly,  the  Grecian  drama  began  to  take  place  of  the 
low,  wretched  and  smutty  satire,  as  it  was  called,  which 
hitherto  had  only  been  known  at  Rome ;  and,  from  this  pe* 
riod,  the  strong  genius  of  Rome  labored  perpetually  upon 
Grecian  models.  They  never  could  equal  their  masters  in 
dramatic  composition ;  but,  in  many  other  q»eeies  of  writkig^ 
they  not  only  equalled,  but  excelled;  and  even  merited  the 
honor  of  inventing  several  of  their  own. 

Between  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars,  the  temple  of 
Janus  did  not  cmitinue  long  shut.  The  fierce  and  barbaroos 
nations  of  Graul,  judging  it  now  a  convenient  tidie,  when  the 
Riman  armies  were  disbanded,  and  the  ^irit-of  war  seemed 
quiet,  once  more  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Italy,  they  cros»* 
ed  the  A^s,  and  poured  down  in  an  unmense  swarm  into 
the  fiiiitfol  country  of  Etruria.  But  they  learned  their  error 
when  too  late.  They  were  surrounded  and  cut  in  pieces 
almost  to  a  man.  Yiridomarus,  their  king,  was  slain  by  the 
haud  of  the  cdebrated  Marcellus,  who  was  called  the  Moord 
of  Rome.  They,  as  might  be  expected,  begged  and  obtain* 
ed  a  peace. 

The  Carthaginians,  who  had  been  compelled  by  necessity 
to  accept  the  most  inglorious  terms  of  peace,  were  now 
measurably  recovered  from  the  calamities  of  an  unfortunate 
war,  and  detenmned  once  more  on  a  trial  of  strength  with 
the  great  and  formidable  power  of  Rome.  They  w^e,  in* 
deed,  roused  to  this  measure  by  one  of  the  most  extraordi* 
nary  men,  who  has  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  Hannibal, 
on  i|rhom  the  command  of  the  second  Punic  war  devolved, 
had  been  from  his  childhood  a  sworn  enemy  to  the  Romans* 
It  is  said,  that  when  he  was  but  nine  years  old,  his  father, 
Hamilcar,  who  was  himself  a  great  and  skilfol  general, 
caused  Um  to  take  a  solemn  oath,  never  to  be  in  Mendship 
wi&  the  Romans. 

The  Carthaginians  began  the  war  by  besiegmg  Sagontum, 
a  ^  in  Spain,  in  alliance  with  the  Romans.  An  embassy 
was  iottnediatdy  despatched  to  Carthage,  complaining  of  thui 
infiraction  of  an  existing  treaty.  This  remonstrance  failing 
of  success,  both  sides  once  more  prepared  for  war,  in  a  man- 
ner suited  to  the  greatness  of  the  contending  parties. 
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Hannibal,  who  was  then  in  Spain,  sent  a  part  of  liifr 
forces  into  Africa,  left  another  part  under  the  command  of 
Asdrubal,  his  brother,  to  cany  on  the  war  in  Spain,  and  at 
the  head  of  about  50,000  select  troops,  and  a  formidable 
body  of  cavalry,  directed  his  march  toward  Italy.  Out  of 
Spain,  he  passed  over  the  Pyrenean  mountains  into  Graol, 
where  he  encountered  and  dispersed  the  barbarous  and 
hostile  tribes,  who  opposed  him.  He  crossed  the  Alps  ivith 
his  army,  an  enterprise,  considering  that  it  was  performed 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  truly  stupendous  and  astonishiiig'. 
Since  the  heroic  achievements  of  Hercules,*  no  army  bad 
ever  crossed  those  lofty  ridges,  where  vast  declivities,  fri^ht- 
fu!  steeps  and  dreary  wastes,  received  in  succession  the  ad- 
venturous traveller;  where  nature's  roughest  aspect  derived 
additional  horrors  from  the  ravages  of  winter ;  and  the  fre- 
quent and  desperate  attacks  of  fierce  savages,  issuing  froni 
die  caverns  and  grottos  of  these  inhospitable  rocks,  increased 
the  dangers  of  every  step. 

This  arduous  enterprise  was  accomplished  in  about  two 
weeks,  but  with  the  loss  of  nearly  half  the  army.  But  noth- 
ing could  repress  the  ardor  of  Hannibal.  He  was  now  on 
the  plains  of  Italy ;  he  must  conquer  or  die. 

The  Romans,  who  carefully  watched  Hannibal's  motions, 
received  intelligence  by  the  swiftest  couriers,  that  he  wns 
crossing  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  So  bold 
an  enterprise,  likely  to  be  attended  with  important  conse- 
quences, excited  considerable  sensations  at  Rome.  But  what 
could  the  Romans  fear  ?  The  bravest  nation  in  the  world, 
skilled  in  the  art  of  war  by  the  experience  of  ages,  they  had 
triumphed  over  every  enemy.  Even  Pyrrhus,  the  greatest 
general  of  his  time,  could  not  stand  before  them.  And  in 
a  former  war,  they  had,  at  the  gates  of  Carthage,  prescribed 
to  her  conditions  of  peace.  But  now  they  were  far  more 
powerful,  by  increase  of  numbers,  wealth  and  experience. 

But  we  cannot  particularize  the  events  of  this  war.  Han- 
nibal first  defeated  Scipio,  who  met  him  near  the  river  Po, 
with  a  numerous  army,  soon  after  he  entered  Italy.  A  few 
days  after  this,  he  encountered  another  army,  commanded 
by  Sempronius,  on  the  banks  of  the  Trebia*  This  army 
he  routed  with  great  slaughter.  The  third  army,  com- 
manded by  Flaminius,  he  cut  off  near  the  lake  of  Thrasy- 

*^'*  "r*^  "**  means  to  be  suppots^d  that  Hercules  ever  crossed  tlM 
AJpf.-^£a* 
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■aene.  The  news  of  these  successive  defeats,  spread  con- 
sternation and  dismay  through  Italy ;  and  many  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls  immediately  declared  for  Hanni-  017^* 
hal,  and  flocked  to  his  standard.  And  the  Sicilians, 
who  foimd,  that  masters  near  at  hand  were  more  to  be  fear- 
ed, than  at  a  distance,  now  generally  showed  a  disposition 
to  join  the  conqueror. 

In  tliis  alarming  state  of  things,  the  mighty  genius  of 
Rome,  which  never  failed  to  open  to  her  new  resources, 
suggested. a  means  of  checking  the  rapid  progress  of  Han- 
nibal. Fabius  Maximus  was  appointed  dictator,  a  man  of 
great  .subtilty  and  craft,  as  well  as  an  able  and  experienced 
commander.  To  him  was  conmiitted,  as  the  last  resort, 
the  defence  of  the  republic.  Having  undertaken  that  ardu- 
ous task,  he  adopted  a  mode  of  warfare  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  Romans,  but  since  their  time,  often  practised  with 
success ;  and  by  no  one  more  illustriously,  than  by  him,  who 
may  be  styled  the  shield  of  the  American  people.  The  Ro- 
mans could  bring  no  force  into  the  field,  which  could  stand 
before  Hannibal.  Fabius,  therefore,  endeavored  to  keep  out 
of  his  way,  but  to  watch  bis  motions ;  to  hover  about  him ; 
cut  off  his  foraging  parties^  to  disturb  and  weaken  him  by 
indirect  means ;  to  harass  at  one  time  his  van,  and  at  another, 
his  rear ;  and  especially  to  let  no  opportunity  slip  of  annoy- 
ing him,  or,  as  it  might  happen,  of  gaining  a  signal  advan- 
tage. And  in  pursuing  this  system,  he  in  fact  gained  several 
considerable  advantages;  and  at  length  enclosed  him  in  a 
place,  from  whence  he  could  not  extricate  himself  without 
difficulty  and  danger. 

But  no  enclosures  were  sufficient  long  to  detain  him,  whom 

no  force  could  withstand,  when  at  liberty.     By  a  stratagem, 

he  outwitted  even  Fabius,  and  gained  once,  more  ^e  open 

country.     And  now  the  calamities  of  Rome  seemed  drawing 

toward  their  crisis.      The  command  of  Fabius  expiring, 

Terentius  Varro,  a  man  of  rash,  impetuous  courage,  was 

appointed  in  his  place,  who  advanced  against  Hannibal  with 

90,000  men,  the  flower  and  strength  of  Italy.     Superiority 

of  humbers,  honor,  shame,  courage,  the  ancient  fortune  and 

glory  of  Rome — ^in  short,  resentment,  rage  and  despair,  all 

seemed  to  unite  their  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the 

Romans,  and  to  lead  them  on  to  victory  and  vengeance. 

They  fought  near  Cannae,  and  were  cut  in  pieces  ^most  to 

a  man.     Fifty,  some  say  seventy,  thousand  were  left  dead 

pn  die  field  of  battle ;  and  it  is  said,  that  three  bushels  of 

15 
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gold  rings  were  sent  to  Carthtge,  wMcb  were  drawn  from 
tiie  fingers  of  Roman  knights. 

Hannibal  has  been  generally,  perhaps  justly,  censured 
for  not  immediately  investing  Rome.  Indeed  some  histo- 
rians relate,  that  Maherbal,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  told 
him  at  the  time,  ^^  that  he  knew  how  to  conquer,  but  not 
how  to  improve  his  victory ;  and  that  if  he  would  march  im- 
mediately to  Rome,  in  three  days  they  should  sup  in  the 
Capitol."  It  appears,  that  Hannibal  had  at  this  time  but 
about  40,000  foot  forces,  and  not  half  that  number  oi  caval- 
ry. If  this  be  true,  it  would  seem  sufficient  reason  for  his 
delaying  the  siege  of  Rome.  Although  many  Romans  had 
been  killed  in  the  war,  yet  there  were  vast  numbers  remain- 
ing ;  and  of  their  courage,  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt.  Had 
Carthage  at  this  moment  invaded  Italy  wilh  several  other 
armies;  had  she  furnished  Hannibal  with  three  times  the 
number  of  men  he  had,  which  she  might  have  done,  Rome 
might  have  been  conquered.  But  while  Hannibal  was  vic- 
torious in  Italy,  the  government  of  Carthage  was  embar- 
Assed,  distracted,  and  rent  by  factions. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  Hannibal  des- 
patched his  brother  Mago  to  Carthage,  to  carry  an  account 
of  his  decisive  victory,  and  to  demand  more  troops,  in  order 
to  complete  the  reduction  of  Rome.  But  alas !  what  can 
equal  Ibe  blindness  and  rage  of  popular  fury  ?  Hanno,  a 
powerful  demagogue  in  the  senate  of  Carthage,  ever  bent 
on  frustrating  die  measures  of  Hannibal,  prevailed  against 
the  request  of  Mago.  And  although  an  order  was  given  for 
the  raising  of  24,000  foot,  and  4,000  horse,  yet  when  those 
forces  were  levied  in  Spain,  they  were  sent  another  way, 
and  never  acted  in  that  direction,  where  their  aid  would 
probably  have  enabled  Hannibal  to  finish  the  war.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  instance,  where  ambitious  men  have  sacrificed 
their  country,  and  even  themselves,  to  their  own  party 
views. 

Instead  of  wondering,  that  Hannibal  did  not  immediately 
conquer  Rome,  nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  astonishing, 
than  that  he  was  able,  with  an  army  reduced  to  about  24,000, 
to  maintain  his  ground  for  many  years. 
^  Hannibal,  however,  carried  on  the  war,  and  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  finest  parts  of  Italy,  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years. 
But  the  countnr  was  large,  and  tnc  Romans,  tangbt  by 
adversity,  and  being  ftdly  recovered  from  their  first  con 
fltemation,  found  means  to  evade  his  Impetuous  valor,  a»i 
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make  effectual  (^position,  without  hazardiiig  general  battles, 
Rome  owed  its  ultimate  deliverance  to  several  great  men* 
FabiuB,  Marcellus  and  Scipio,  afterwards  sumamed  Africanus. 
led  the  Roman  armies,  and  managed  their  affairs  with  equal 
courage  and  prudence.  Though  they  could  not  drive  Han- 
nibal out  of  Italy,  they  led  ajmies  into  Spain  and  SicUy,  and 
finally  into  Africa,  where  the  war  became  so  threatening, 
that  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  recall  Hannibal,  to 
defend  their  own  dominions.  Hannibal  returned,  but  too 
late.  The  Carthaginians  were  too  far  gone,  to  be  rescued 
by  mortal  prowess. 

Historians  have  generally  allowed,  that  Alexand^  was  the 
first  of  warriors.  But  if  they  allow  the  Romans  to  have 
Wen  the  most  warlike  of  the  ancient  nations,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  say,  why  Alexander  should  take  precedency  of  Han- 
nibal. What  comparison  could  the  Persians  bear  with  the 
Romans  ?  Hannibal,  it  ia  true,  did  not  conquer  Italy.  But 
what  ^Ud  he  do  ?  He  defeated,  and  nearly  destroyed,  (bur 
principal  armies  in  succession.  His  own  army  was  not  large, 
nor  was  it  recruited.  The  Grauls  and  other  people  in  Italy, 
who  espoused  his  cause,  were  not  to  be  depended  on ;  and 
of  his  own  regular  force,  there  must  have  been  a  constant 
diminution.  Many  of  the  bravest  Roman  generals  he  slew; 
their  most  vnse  and  crafty  he  outwitted,  and  their  greatest 
and  most  consummate,  he  out-generaUed.  In  the  field,  he 
was  more  than  a  match  for  Marcdlus,  and  in  policy,  for  Far 
Ihus.  Even  Scipio  Afidcanus  did  not  conquer  him,  till  he 
was  overpowered  and  cn^hed  by  fortune. 

No  one  can  deny,  that  in  the  times  of  the  Punic  wars, 
the  Romans  were  far  better  soldiers  than  the  Carthaginians; 
but  that  they  ever  had  an  abler  general,  there  b  retson  to 
doubt. 

On  Hannibal's  leaving  Italy,  he  found  the  affairs  of  his/ 
country  in  a  situation  nearly  desperate.  He  had  with  him 
the  remnant  of  those  soldiers,  with  whom  he  had  fought 
fifteen  years  in  Italy;  but  they  were  covered  with  scars; 
worn  out  with  toils ;  and  their  spirits  broken  with  labor,  mis- 
fortune and  disappointment  Nevertheless,  he  encountered 
Scipio  the  Younger,  whose  army  was  far  superior  to  his 
own,  and  did  every  thing  which  prudence  ana  valor  could 
do. 

[It  was  on  the  plains  of  Zama  in  Africa,  that  this  mem- 
orable, battle  was  fought  When  the  armies  arrived, 
neithei-   party  was  in  a  condition  to  protract   the    war. 
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Haniiibal  was  sensible,  that  the  fate  of  his  country  was  stis* 
pended  upon  the  issue  of  a  single  battle.  He  was,  there- 
fore, desirous,  if  possible,  to  terminate  the  war  by  a  treaty. 
For  this  purpose,  having  desired  a  personal  interview  with 
Scipio,  the  two  generals  met  between  their  armies.  The 
conference  was  commenced  by  Hannibal.  He  expressed 
his  regret,  that  the  Carthaginians  had  attempted  any  con- 
quests beyond  Africa,  or  the  Romans,  beyond  Italy.  '*  We 
began,"  said  he,  "  with  a  contest  for  SicOy ;  we  proceeded 
to  dispute  the  possession  of  Spain,  and  we  have,  each  in 
our  turns,  seen  our  native  land  overrun  with  strangers,  and 
our  country  in  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  its  enemies. 
It  is  time,  that  we  should  distrust  the  caprice  of  fortune, 
and  drop  an  animosity,  which  has  brought  us  both  to  the 
verge  of  destruction.  This  language,  indeed,  may  have  lit- 
tle weight  with  you,  who  have,  hitherto,  been  successful  in 
all  your  attempts,  and  who  have  not  yet  experienced  any  re- 
verse of  fortune.  But  I  pray  you  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  others.  You  now  behold  in  me  a  person,  who  was,  once, 
almost  master  of  your  country,  and  who  am  now  brought, 
at  last,  to  the  defence  of  my  own.  I  encamped  within  a 
few  miles  of  Rome,  and  offered  the  possessions  round  the 
forum  for  sale.  Urge  not  the  chance  of  war  too  far.  I  now 
offer  to  surrender,  on  the  part  of  Carthage,  all  her  preten- 
sions to  Spain,  Sardinia,  Sicily  and  every  other  island,  that 
lies  between  this  continent  and  yours.  I  wish  only  for  peace 
to  my  country,  that  she  may  enjoy,  undisturbed,  her  ancient 
possessions  on  this  coast ;  and  I  tMnk,  that  the  terms  I  offer, 
are  sufficiently  advantageous  and  honorable  to  obtain  your 
consent." 

To  this  address,  Scipio  replied.  That  the  Romans  had 
not  been  the  aggressors  in  the  present  or  preceding  wars 
with  Carthage ;  that  they  strove  to  maintain  tneir  own  rights, 
and  to  protect  their  allies;  and  that,  suitably  to  tihese 
righteous  intentions,  they  had  been  favored  by  the  justice 
of  the  gods ;  that  no  one  knew  better  than  himself,  the 
instability  of  human  affairs,  nor  should  be  more  on  his 
guard  against  the  chances  of  war.  "The  terms,"  he  said, 
"  which  you  now  propose,  might  have  been  accepted,  had 
■  you  offered  them  while  yet  in  Italy,  and  had  proposed,  as 
a  prelude  to  the  treaty,  to  remove  from  thence ;  but  now, 
that  you  are  forced,  not  only  to  evacuate  the  Roman  terri- 
tory, but  are  stripped  <^  part  of  your  own,  and  are  already 
driven  from  every  post  you  propose  to  surrend^.  Hie,  con- 
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cftiaans  are  no  loii|;er  sufficient  They  are  no  more  than 
a  part  of  the  conditions  already  agreed  to  by  your  country- 
men,  and  which  they,  on  your  appearance  in  Africa,  so 
basely  retracted.  Besides  what  you  now  offer,  it  was  prom- 
ised, on  their  part,  that  Roman  captives  should  be  restored 
without  ransom;  that  all  armed  ships  should  be  delivered 
up;  that  a  sum  of  five  thousand  talents  should  be  p^d,  and 
hostages  given  by  Carthage  for  the  performance  of  all  these 
articles. 

*'*'  On  the  credit  of  this  agreement,  we  granted  a  cessation 
of  arms ;  but  were  shamefully  betrayed  by  the  councils  of 
Carthage.  Now,  to  -abate  any  part  of  the  articles,  which 
were  then  stipulated,  would  be  ix}  reward  a  breach  of  faith, 
and  to  instruct  nations,  hereafter,  how  to  profit  by  perfidy. 
You  may,  therefore,  be  assured,  that  I  will  not  so  much  as 
transmit  to  Rome  any  proposal,  that  does  not  cpntain,  as 
preliminaries,  every  article  formerly  stipulated,  together  with 
such  additional  concessions,  as  may  induce  £e  Romans  to 
tenew  the  treaty.  On  any  other  terms  than  these,  Carthage 
must  conquer,  or  submit  at  discretion."  Hannibal  was  van- 
quished, and  compelled  to  seek  safety  by  flij^t  Thus 
ended  the  second  Punic  war,  B.  C.  202.] 

The  Carthaginians  were  now  willing  to  make  peace  upon 
any  ternis ;  and  the  Romans  dictated  such  terms,  as  they  saw 
fit.  But  that  unhappy  people  did  not  long  enjoy  the  benefit 
even  of  a  treaty,  which,  while  it  left  them  the  name,  deprived 
them,  in  reality,  of  independence.  The  Romans  renewed 
their  exactions  with  the  haughtiest  tone  of  despotic  inso- 
lence. Submission  was  now  in  vain.  The  miserable 
inhabitants  of  Carthage  were  ordered  to  leave  their  city, 
which  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  of  Rome,  condenmed 
to  be  utterly  demolished.  Carthage,  roused  by  despair,  al- 
though, by  &e  most  base  and  shameful  treachery,  completely 
disarmed,  now  made  her  expiring  effort  The  people  shut 
their  gates,  fortified  their  walls  and  towers,  and,  with  incred- 
ible industry,  fabricated  such  arms,  as  the  lime  allowed. 
They  made  a  noble  resistance.  But  the  repeated  and  furi- 
ous assaults  of  a  great  and  powerful  army,  could  not  long  be 
resisted.  The  city  was  taken  by  storm,  and,  together  with 
its  inhabitants,  perished  by  fire  and  sword. 

Thus  ended  Carthage,  one  of  the  most  renowned  cities 
of  antiquity,  146  years  before  Christ,  607  from  the  building 
of  Rome,  and  above  a  thousand  years  from  its  founda- 
tion. 

16* 
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But  Hannibal,  destined  never  to  grace  a  Roman  triumpli, 
long  survived  the  ruin  of  Carthage.  StUl  retaining  his  en- 
mity to  the  Romans,  he  maintained  in  every  place  tlie  une- 
qual struggle,  endeavoring,  by  any  means,  to  annoy  theni 
or  to  enkindle  war  against  them. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

BRIEF  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  FROM  THK 
FALL  OF  CARTHAGE  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  COMMODUS,  CONTAIN- 
ING A  PERIOD  OF  THREE  HUNDRED  AND  TWELVE  YEARS. 

In  the  infancy  of  Rome,  she  had  many  wars,  but  few 
conquests.  In  her  maturity,  she  had  few  wars,  and  many 
conquests.  When  the  power  of  Carthage  failed,  Rome  no 
longer  had  a  rival.  Her  wars,  or  rather  invasions,  after 
that  event,  were  generally  of  her  own  seeking;  and  they 
were  many.  Rome  was  no  sooner  able  to  say,  "Carthage 
must  be  destroyed,"  than,  in  her  heart,  she  also  said,  The 
empire  of  Alexander  shaU  he  mme.  First,  Macedon  felt  ber 
grasp ;  and  Perseus  was  hurled  from  the  throne  of  Philip 
and  Alexander ;  at  which  time  she  graciously  gave  the  Greeks 
their  liberty,  i.*  e.  gave  them  law. 

Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  dying  about  this  time,  left  his 
kingdom  to  the  Romans,  by  will*;  or,  in  other  wordi^  seeing 
the  world  sink  beneath  Uieir  power,  he  preferred  giving 
them  a  bloodless  victory,  and  cloaked  an  ignoble  derelic^ 
tion  of  right,  under  the  specious  name  of  a  voluntary 
donation.  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  was  destined 
next  to  fall  before  them.  He  was,  at  this  period,  the  most 
powerful  and  opulent  prince  of  all  Alexander's  successors ; 
and  had  he  accepted  the  advice  and  aid  of  Hannibal,  there 
would  have  been,  at  least,  a  chance  for  his  escaping  the 
all-grasping  power  of  Rome.  But  he,  fearing  lest,  if  any 
tldng  should  be  done,  Hannibal  would  have  all  the  credit, 
was  careful  to  go  directly  contrary  to  the  advice  of  that 
general.  The  Romans  defeated  him  almost  without  loss  of 
blr>od ,  stripped  him  of  a  great  part  of  his  dominions ;  tri- 
umphed oyer  him ;  extorted  from  him  an  immense  tribute ; 
an  1  left  him  only  enough  to  grace  the  triumph  of  another 
ca/npaign. 
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Two  other  great  cities  shared  the  fate  of  Carthage,*  and 
ttearly  at  the  same  time.  Corinth,*  one  of  the  noblest  cities 
of  Greece,  was  utterly  destroyed  by  Mummius,  the  consul, 
for  offering  some  indignity  to  the  Roman  ambassadors ;  and 
also  Numantia,  the  capital  of  Spain.  This  city,  after  sus- 
taining a  siege  of  fourteen  years,  was  reduced  by  Scipio.  The 
inhabitants,  being  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  fired  the 
city  over  their  own' heads,  and  all  perished  in  the  flames- 
and  Spain  became  a  Roman  province. 

The  corruption  of  the  senate,  and  the  sedition  and  fall  of 
the  Gracchi,  together  with  various  disturbances,  next  arise 
to  view,  in  tracing  the  history  of  Rome.  Then  follow  the 
reduction  of  Numidia,  and  the  civil  wars  in  the  republic, 
excited  by  the  ambition  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  which  terminated 
in  the  perpetual  dictatorship  of  the  latter. 

[The  Gracchi. — Cornelia  was  a  learned  Roman  lady, 
mother  of  the  Gracchi.  A  lady  who  once  visited  her,  hav- 
ing displayed  her  own  jewels,  requested  to  see  Cornelia's. 
The  request  was  evaded,  till  the  return  of  her  children, 
when  she  exclaimed  producing  them,  *' These  are  my 
jewels."  These  jewels  were  no  other  than  Tiberius  and 
Caius  Gracchus,  who  afterward  acted  a  distinguished  part 
m  the  republic.  Tiberius,  the  elder,  first  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  people,  and  exerted  himself  to  procure  the  passage 
of  the  Agrarian  law,  for  dividing  the  lands  equally;  or,  more 
probably,  the  Licinian  law,  that  none  should  possess  more 
than  600  acres.  This  law  was  opposed  with  the  utmost 
ardor,  by  the  wealthy  nobility,  while  by  the  poorer  classes, 
it  was  strenuously  promoted.  Tumults  were  frequently  exci- 
ted, in  one  of  which  Tiberius  lost  his  life,  with  about  300  of 
lis  adherents.  Cains,  ^ough  a  young  man,  soon  imitated 
tbe  conduct  of  his  brother,  and  as  he  possessed  in  even  a 
greater  degree,  the  powers  of  eloquence  and  address,  he  too 
f  was  rewarded  with  the  confidence  of  the  multitude.  He  was 
\  twice  elected  tribune.  But  his  zeal  in  serving  the  people 
I  and  abridging  the  power  of  the  senate,  drew  upon  hina  the 
I  hatred  of  the  latter ;  and  they  took  the  first  opportunity  to 
^  effect  his  destruction.  They  set  up  Drusus,  his  colleague,  as 
his  rival ;  and  thus  dividing  the  affection  of  the  people, 
Gracchus  was  soon  after  slain  in  a  popular  tumult,  and  his 
head  brought  to  the  senate.] 

*  Cicero  calls  Corinth  "  Lumen  totius  Grecie,"  the  light  of  all 
6rMoe.~£il. 
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Rome  was  perhaps  neyer  moie  poweifid,  or  happy,  ttaii 
in  llie  days  of  Scipio  Afncanus,  or  about  tibe  times  of  the 
Punic  wars.  She  then  experienced  great  misfortunes  and 
calamities;  but  those  untoward  events,  instead  of  weak- 
ening or  exhausting  her,  called  forth,  nay,  even  created, 
new  enei^es.  From  the  invasion  of  Hannibal  she  rose 
invincible;  and  while  that  consummate  warrior  held  his 
ground  in  Italy,  she  sent  armies  into  Spain,  Africa,  Greece 
and  Macedon.  A  great  part  of  those  immense  regions, 
which  Alexander  subdued,  soon  shared  the  fate  of  the 
empire  of  Carthage ;  and  in  those  days,  with  the  Romans,  to 
proclaim  war  was  to  ensure  a  triumph ;  and  to  invade,  was  to 
conquer. 

When  we  look  for  a  period  in  the  Roman  history,  in 
which  there  is  the  greatest  union  of  power,  wisdom,  virtue 
and  happiness,  it  will  doubtless  be  found  not  far  from  the 
times,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  The  Romans,  in 
earlier  times  of  the  republic,  were  more  virtuous  and  patriotie 
than  now ;  but  then  mey  were  weak.  In  the  Augustan  age, 
they  were  certainly  more  enlightened,  scientific  and  polish^; 
but  then  they  were  less  brave ;  or  if  not  less  brave,  their  vir- 
tue was  forever  gone,  and  with  it,  the  foundation  of  their 
prosperity  and  happiness. 

The  conquest  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Greece,  at  once  poured 
into  the  coffers  of  Rome,  incalculable  riches.  On  this  almost 
boundless  tide  of  prosperity,  a  set  of  men  were  soon  seen 
floating,  of  a  very  different  character  from  Cincinnatus,  Fab- 
ricius  and  Regulus.  To  the  most  desperate  bravery,  they 
united  unbounded  ambition ;  and  to  the  strongest  expression 
of  regard  to  their  country,  they  united  a  total  want  of  princi- 
ple. The  wealth  of  the  world,  like  a  mighty  river,  poured 
into  Rome ;  and  many  individuals  acquired  fortunes,  which 
transcended  royal  magnificence. 

The  elevation  of  Rome  to  such  an  astonishing  height  of 
power  and  splendor,  drew  to  her  men  of  parts,  of  taste,  of 
ambition  and  enterprise,  and  in  short,  men  of  every  des- 
cription, and  almost  every  nation.  The  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  soon  became  few  in  comparison  with  the 
immense  multitudes,  who,  by  some  means  or  other,  acquired 
citizenship,  or  obtained  a  residence  ih  Italy;  and  Rome 
herself  experienced  as  great  a  change,  as  Uie  nations  she 
conquered.  While  she  drew  arts,  elegance  and  science 
from  Greece,  she  drew  wealth,  luxury,  effeminacy  and  cor- 
ruption from  Asia  and  Africa;  and  she  drew  a  swann  of 
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hviigiy  fcNtnne^himters  from  every  comer  of  die  earth,  who 
penetrated  her  inmost  recesses;  outnumhered  and  oyer- 
whefaoaed  her  ancient  people ;  in  short,  conquered  their  con- 
querors, corrupted  their  mprals,  and  put  a  final  period  to  their 
liherttes. 

The  ciyil  wars  of  Rome,  which  soon  followed  the  period 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  unfold  to  the  reader,  a 
spectacle  equally  dreadful  and  disgusting.  Many  persons, 
who  had  witnessed  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  were  still 
alive,  and  saw  all  Italy  deluged  in  blood,  by  Marius  and 
Sylla.  From  the  destruction  of  Carthage  to  the  perpetual 
dictatorship  of  Sylla,  was  a  little  rising  of  seventy  years. 
During  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  Lucius  Sylla,  envying 
the  power  and  glory  of  Caius  Marius,  involved  the  republic 
in  a  most  bloody,  disgraceful  and  destructive  war.  After 
various  turns,  which  &eir  affairs  took  in  the  progress  of 
this  eventful  struggle;  after  they  had  destroyed  half  a 
million  of  men,  including  the  best  part  of  the  Roman  people ; 
had  humbled  Rome  and  Italy ;  had  shed  the  noblest  blood, 
and  prostrated  the  digpity  of  the  republic,  Sylla,  an  execra- 
ole  monster  of  cruelty,  Qnranny  and  ambition,  was  able  to 
triiunph  over  virtue,  liberty  and  justice.  He  seated  himself 
quietly  in  the  exercise  of  despotic  power,  and  became 
perpetual  dictator.  Rome  never  saw  another  moment  of 
freedom. 

^Marius  cmd  SyUa. — Caius  Marius,  who  has  been  called 
the  glory  and  the  scourge  of  Rome,  was  bom  in  a  village,  near 
Arpinum,  of  poor  parents,  who  gained  their  living  by  laboc 
Bred  up  in  a  participation  of  their  toils,  his  manners  were 
as  rude  as  his  countenance  was  frightful.  He  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  stature,  incomparable  strength  and  unr 
daunted  bravery.  Entering  early,  in  the  service  of  his 
coimtry,  he  sought,  on  every  occasion,  dangers  equal  to  his 
courage.  The  longest  marches,  and  the  most  painful 
fatigues  of  war,  were  easy  to  one,  accustomed  to  penury, 
and  inured  to  labor.  Having  passed  through  the  lower 
grades  of  office,  he  was  made  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and 
soon  after  consul.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  war 
with  Jugurtha,  king  of  Numidia;  and  was  afterwards  a 
commander  in  the  Social  war^  as  it  was  denominated,  in 
which  most  of  the  states  of  Italy  confederated  against 
Rome,  in  order  to  obtain  a  redress  of  their  grievances.  In 
this  war,  Sylla  began  to  acquire  distinction.  This  general, 
who  proved  a  greater  scoui^e  to  Rome  than  even  Marius^ 
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now  began  to  ifJf»  tbe  lead  in  the  comnumw^altb.     Ifjt 

was  of  a  patrician  family,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  Raxn^e. 
His  person  was  elegant,  his  air  noble,  his  manners  easy  a&d 
apparently  sincere.     He  loved  pleasure  much;  but  glory, 
more.     He  was  liberal  to  all,  stooping  even  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  meanest  soldier.     In  short,  he  was  a  Proteus, 
who  could  adapt  himself  to  the  inclinations,  the  pursuits, 
the  foUies,  or  the  wisdom  of  those,  with  whom  he  door 
versed ;  while  he  had  no  character  of  his  own,  except  that 
of  being  a  complete  dissembler.     His  first  rise  was  tp  be 
questor,  or  treasurer  of  the  army,  under  Marius  in  Nunkidia. 
In  the  Social  war,  he  acquired  so  great  pelebrity,  that  his 
fame  began  to  eqmu  that  of  Marius.     He  wa^  chosen  goiisuI, 
and  also  general  in  the  war,  that  was  now  determined  against 
Mitfaridates,  king  of  Pontus.     This  prince,  who  was    the 
most  powerful  and  warlike  monarch  of  th(e  East,  was  master 
of  Cappadocia,  Bithynia,  Thrace,  Macedon  and  all  Greece. 
Such  power,  joined  to  great  riches,  served  only  the  more  to 
invite  the  ambition  oi  Rome  ^  and  a  pretext  for  war  was  ear 
sily  found. 

Marius  b&d  s^  his  heart  upon  conducting  this  war,  and 
felt  indignant,  that  Sylla  should  be  preferred  before  him. 
He,  therefore,  after  much  difficulty,  procured  a  law,  that 
the  conunand  should  be  transferred  to  himself.   -  He,  ac- 
cordingly, sent  officers  from  Rome,  to  take  command  in 
his  name.    But  the  army  was  devoted  to  Sylla.     It  was 
composed  of   tro(^,  wiUi  whom  he  had   gained  signal 
victories.      Instead,  therefore,  of  obeying  iSie  orders  of 
Marius,  they  fell  upon  his  officers,  and  slew  them;    and 
then  entreated  Sylla,  ihat  he  would  lead  them  directly  to 
take  signal  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  at  Rome ;   which  he 
immediately   proceeded    to   do.      They  entered   the    city 
sword  in  hand.     Marius  and  his  party  attempted  to  oppose 
their  entrwce ;  but  after  a  short  conflict,  were  obliged  to 
seek  safety  by  flight     Sylla  now,  finding  himself  master  of 
the  city,  went  on  to  alter  such  laws,  as  displeased  him ;   and 
after   proscribing    Marius   and    some  others,  he  d^arted 
upon  his  expedition  against  Mithridates.     But  while   es* 
tablishing  his.pa^  against  Marius,  he  had  been  inattentive 
to  a  very  Ibrmidable  opponent  in  the  person  of  Comeluis 
Cinna,  who  was  daily  growing  into  popularity  and  power  at 
Rome.     He  had  been  made  consul ;   but  was  deprived  of 
that  dignity,  by  the  senate,  after  Sylla's  departure.     He    ; 
t^en  applied  to  the  army,  who,  with  general  consent,  agceed    ! 
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toiMtsdaMi  faim  co&sid,  and  foUow  him  to  R^nfee*  Wli3# 
tkoB  ppepaiing  to  areBge  the  cause  of  Marraft,  tidbg»  were 
brought  that  Marios  himself,  escaping  from  a  thodsand  penis, 
was,  with  his  son,  on  the  road  to  join  him. 

We  have  already  seen  this  f<Knnidable  general  had  heen 
driren  from  Rome,  and  declared  a  puMie  enemy*  At  the 
age  of  seventy,  after  numberless  victories,  and  rix  eonsnl- 
&p»y  he  had  been  obliged  to  save  himself  from  tiie  nnme* 
xous  parsnits  ei  those  who  sought  his  Mle.  Aflfer  wander- 
ing, for  some  time,  in  this  cSstress,  he  Was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  in  some  marshes,  where  he  spent  tiie  nighty 
np  to  his  chin  in  a  q[aagmire.  At  toeak  of  day  he  Mt  this 
dismal  place;  but  being  known  and  disobvered  by  some  of 
the  inhabitanls,  he  was  conducted  to  a  n^hbeving  town 
with  a  halter  round  his  neck ;  fmd  thus  without  clothes  and 
cov^ed  with  mud,  he  was  sent  to  prison.  The  govenior 
of  the  place,  soon  after,  sent  a  Cimbrian  slave  to  despatch 
him.  But  ihe  barbarian  no  sooner  entered  the  dungeon, 
than  he  stopped  short,  intimidated  by  the  dreadful  visage 
and  awfiil  voice  of  this  fallen  general,  who  sternly  demand- 
ed if  he  had  the  presumption  to  kill  Caius  *Marius.  The 
slave,  unable  to  reply,  threw  down  his  sword,  and  rushing 
back  from  the  prison,  cried  out,  that  he  foimd  it  impossible 
to  kill  himf  The  governor  considering  the  fear  of  the 
slave  as  an  omen  in  the  unhappy  exile's  favor,  gave  him, 
once  mote,  his  freedom.  He  afterwards  landed  in  Africa, 
near  Carthage,  and  went  in  a  melancholy  manner,  to  place 
himself  among  the  ruins  of  that  desolated  place*  He  soon, 
however,  had  orders  from  the  pretor,  who  governed  there, 
to  retire.  He  prepared  to  obey,  and  said  he  to  tiie  messen- 
ger, ^^  tell  your  master,  that  you  have  seen  Marius  ntting 
among  the  ruins  of  Carthage."  Not  knowing  where  to  go, 
without  encountering  an  enemy,  he  spent  the  winter  at  sea ; 
and  in  this  situation,  being  informed  of  the  successful  activity 
of  Cinna,  he,  with  his  son,  hastened  to  join  him.  They  soon 
entered  the  city,  when  Marius,  after  sating  his  vengeance, 
by  destroying  all,  who  were  inimical  to  his  interests,  made 
hhnself  consul  with  Cinnft ;  snd  died  the  laonth  i^r,  at  th« 
age  of  seventy. 

in  the  mean  time,  Bylla,  after  kn  absence  of  ftbout  three 
ytsa^  havhig  pmcitred  an  honorable  peace,  Wtfts  prqmring 
to  return ;  previously  informing  the  senate  by  letttf  ,  of  the 
gt^t  services  he  had  rendtoed  ttie  stlete,  and  iiddiiig  a 
^«iflfhl  m^Atc,  A«t  he  would  mmk  be  m  t^t  g«Aes  '^ 
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Rome  widi  a  powerful  axmy,  to  take  signal  reyeimee  vspou 
his  own  enemies,  and  those  of  the  state.  Cinna  was,  soon 
after,  slain  hy  a  soldier,  whUe  quelling  a  mutiny;  so  that 
Sylla,  upon  his  return,  found  no  equal,  hut  one  after  another, 
seduced,  or  destroyed,  the  armies  sent  against  him.  Wben 
resistance  ceased,  he  entered  the  city,  and  immediately 
published,  that  those  who  expected  pardon  for  their  late 
offences,  should  gain  it  by  destroying  the  enemies  of  the 
state.  Great  nmnbers  thus  perished,  and  nothing  was  to  he 
found  in  every  place,  but  menaces,  distrust  and  treachery. 
£ight  thousand  who  had  escaped  the  general  cami^e,  offer- 
ed themselves  to  the  conqueror  at  Rome,  who  ordered  them 
to  be  confined  in  a  large  house,  and  there  slain ;  while  he, 
at  the  same  time,  convoked  the  senate,  and  haraitgued 
them  with  great  fluency,  upon  his  past  exploits.  He  now 
gave  orders,  that  the  people  should  create  a  dictator,  adding 
a  request,  that  they  would  choose  himself.  This  unlimited 
office  he  exercised  three  years,  without  control,  and  then, 
Co  the  astonishment  of  all  mankind,  resigned  it  of  his  own 
accord.  He  retired  to  his  country  seat,  where,  for  a  short 
lime,  he  wallowed  in  the  most  debasing  voluptuousness,  and 
soon  died  of  a  loathsome  disease  78  B.  G.  in  the  60th  year 
of  his  age.] 

The  Romans,  in  the  times  of  Scipio,  may  be  compared 
with  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Themistocles ;  and  the 
triumph  of  Greece  over  Persia,  with  that  of  Rome  over 
Carthage.  In  both  cases,  the  conquerors  were  corrupted 
by  wealth,  and  inebriated  by  luxury.  We  might  go  further 
and  say,  that  Ihe  Peloponnesian  war,  which  succeeded  the 
elevation  of  Greece,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  her  ruin, 
resembled  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  begun  by  Marius  and 
Sylla,  carried  on  by  Cesar  and  Pompey,  and  terminated  by 
Augustus.  But  the  firmness  of  the  Roman  character,  the 
nature  of  their  civil  policy,  and  the  immense  extent  of 
their  conquests,  enabled  them  still  to  be  powerful,  in  spite 
of  all  their  corruptions;  and  had  they  been  otherwise, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  nation  near  them,  who  could  have 
derived  advantage  from  their  weakness.  They  seem  to 
have  been  raised  up  and  endowed  with  universal  dominion, 
that  they  might  evidence  to  the  world,  how  far  a  nation  can 
be  happy,  and  how  long  she  cajt  exist,  without  virtue  or 
freedom. 

The  ambition  of  the  demagogues,  as  well  as  of  the  des- 
pots and  tyrants  of  Rome,  in  one  essential  article,  led  them 
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t»  promote  the  true  and  just  policy  of  die  enpiie.  That 
WM  to  attadi  the  provinces  as  strongly  as  possible  to  the 
interest  of  Rome ;  to  dissolve  them  down  to  one  conuson 
mass — ^to  preserve  their  extensive  territories  entire;  to 
cement  them  together  by  various  alliances ;  and  to  preserve 
the  empire  undivided.  The  strength  of  empires  consists  in 
their  union*^  The  Greeks  v^anting  this,  soon  failed ;  and, 
in  o«ir  own  times,  Poland,  which  ou^t,  from  her  numeious 
advantages,  to  have  been  oitb  of  the  most  powerful  king- 
doms in  the  worid,  has  exhibited  a  deplorable  spectacle  oi 
weakness  and  misery,  by  means  of  her  internal  divinons. 
Our  own  country  had  well  nigh  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
same  gulf. 

The  Roman  community,  launched  at  once  on  such  a  sea 
of  luxury,  wealth  and  glory,  was  variously  affected.  While 
all  were  struggling  for  eminence  and  power,  it  fortunately 
happened,  that  the  reins  of  government  fell  into  strong  and 
energetic  hands.  Of  this  description,  generally  speaking 
were  most  of  the  first  competitors,  and  of  the  triumvirates. 
The  softening  power  of  luxury,  the  sudden  inundation  of 
Grecian  elegance  and  refinement,  and  the  elevation  of  con- 
scious greatness  and  empire,  combined  with  her  native  grav- 
ity  in  forming  the  genius  of  Rome.  About  this  period,  it 
began  to  bud ;  soon  after  this,  was  its  fairest  bloom  and  rich- 
est maturity.  If  the  genius  of  Rome  was  of  a  heavier  mould 
than  that  of  Greece,  it  possessed  a  more  commanding  gravi- 
ty; if  it  had  less  fire,  it  was  more  tranquil,  majestic  and 
solemn ;  and  more  hearts  vrill  vibrate  vrith  pleasure  to  the 
plaintive  and  elegant  notes  of  the  Roman,  than  to  the  elec- 
tric iulminations  of  the  Grecian  muse.* 

In  the  year  78  B.  C.  the  republic  was  freed  from  the 
lyraany  of  SyUa,  by  the  death  of  that  odious  tyrant.  But 
two  men,  of  far  more  extensive  views  and  refined  ambition 
than  either  Marius  or  Sylla,  were  already  prepared  to  run 
the  same  race.  By  various  arts,  as  well  as  by  great  abilities, 
Gneius  Pompey,  sumamed,  Uie  Qreai^  had  become  the  moat 
popular  man  in  Rome,  and  was  considered  as  the  greatest 
commander  in  the  republic.  Grassus  possessed  that  auth^^r- 
ity  and  influence,  which  great  eloquence  and  immense  wealth, 
combining  with  all  the  wiles  of  ambition,  could  procure.  He 
was  the  richest  man  in  Rome. 


*  Probablr,  this  remark  would  not  be  correct,  if  the  Greek  langnago 
en  M  much  read,  as  the  LmJdnj^Ed,  " 


wen 
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Wbile  Poapey,  w&o  warndy  espotwed  ih%  Bfiurka  fcettott^ 
slMTe  t»  gtttn  tbe  fiiiF^HP  of  tiie  pe^le,  by  abrogatmg  miAy 
•f  die  tyrannical  laws  of  Sylla,  Crassus  employed  bis  aiiMLK* 
ing  weakb  in  donationa,  di6<iibutiona>  of  oom  among  Hie 
poor,  in  publie  feaato  and  entertainmenti;  and  it  is  siud, 
that  he  auppertedy  at  Ins  own  private  expense,  tbe  greatest 
part  of  tbe  eitizens,  for  sev^al  mondks ;  expenditures  suffi- 
cient to  have  exhausted  1^  treasares  of  &e  greatest  pri&ces. 
In  the  progress  of  tfaeir  contests  for  power,  Ibeir  aninioBities 
broke  fbr&  on  every  ooca6i<Hi,  in  o^osition  more  or  less 
direct,  and  by  means  more  or  less  violent. 

At  this  period,  while  Ate  destinies  of  Borne  seemed  to 
bang  in  doubtful  suspense,  three  characters  appeared  ci  very 
d^erent  complenons,  b»t  equally  exlraoidinaiy,  equaHy  to 
be  remembered,  but  with  very  cti&Tent  emotions  in  postei^ 
iity ;  Catiline,  Cicero  and  Cesar^  One  <^  these  men  precup* 
ed  for  himself  ifiunortal  £une  by  his  atrocious  villany ;  one^ 
by  his  unrivalled  eloquence ;  and  one,  by  his  ambition,  b«a^ 
very  and  good  fortune. 

Julius  Cesar  may  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  ef  the 
Roman  commanders.  In  him  the  military  genius  of  Rome 
displayed  ite  utmost  strength  and  peifection.  But,  as  yet, 
lie  was  not  known  in  that  group  of  great  charaetefs  and  per* 
sonages,  who,  now  ii^amed  vrith  ambition,  were  prepsoing 
to  carve  and  divide  tile  world  among  ^em.  Lucius  Catiline 
is  allowed  by  aU  writers  to  have  possessed  every  quaii^ 
of  a  great  man,  but  integrity  and  virtue;*  instead  of  which, 
he  held  every  principle,  and  practised  every  vice,  wbicli 
eooid  form  a  most  inluaeious,  atrocious  and  abandoned  villain. 
Possessed  of  a  body  and  mind  equally  strong  and  vigorous, 
he  was  bold,  enterprising  and  industrious.  He  hesitated  at 
no  cruelty  to  gratify  his  revenge;  he  abstained  from  no 
crime,  which  could  subserve  his  pleasures ;  he  valued  no 
labor  or  peril  to  gratify  his  ambition.  Catiline  perceiving 
himself  not  among  ttie  most  ^etvored  rivals,  who  were 
drafting  Hie  mistress  of  Ibe  worid,  delwranined  on  gettmg 
— 

^*  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  oonceiving)  that  a  man  may  be  great) 
without  goodness,  than  that  a  mountain  may  be  great,  withont  beauty. 
SP  goodness  is  essential  to  greatness^  then,  neither  Ilomnlas,'iior  The- 
roistocles,  nor  Brennus,  nor  Philip,  nor  Aleaandsrv  nor  Haiuuba],  nor 
Marius,  nor  Mithridates,  nor  Cesar,  nor  Mahomet,  nor  Genghis  Khan, 
nor  Baw^et,  nor  Tamerlane,  nor  Solyman,  nor  Charles  V.,  was  a  great 
.anBU  If  tfoodness  m  essentiid  to  gxeattwas,  thaou  to  mr  dF  MUr  great 
man,  that  he  is  good,  mast  be  suMrfioHlfc-JU. 
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hwkiioJU0|iM8Miaaliy  wileaee.  Hk  ^^  wa§  tbe 
as  theirs;  but  his  mesas  were  niore  nnwamatable.  He 
filanned  aad  organized  one  of  the  deepest,  most  extensive 
and  daring  ocmspiraciea,  recorded  in  history.  The  leading 
objects  of  his  con^iracy  were,  to  put  out  of  the  way  by  one 
general  massacre,  all  who  would  be  likely  to  oippoae  his 
measures ;  to  pillage  the  city  of  Room  ;  to  seize  all  public 
treasures,  arsenals  and  stores ;  to  establish  a  despotic  gOT- 
emment;  to  revolutionize  the  whole  r^ublie;  and  to  ac- 
•compliah  all  these  measures  by  an  armed  force. 

This  sanguinary  plot  was  detected  and  crushed  by  Cieno^ 
the  great  and  justly  celebrated  orator  of  Rome.  The  ao- 
comfdices  of  Catiline  were  seized,  and  put  to  death ;  and 
OatUiiie  himself  Who  had  assembled  an  army  of  twelve 
thoossnd  men,  was  encountered,  defeated  and  slain. 

But  if  Rome  escarped  ^lis  threatening  gidf,  it  was,  that 
she  might  fall  into  a  snare,  apparently  less  dreadful,  but 
equally  strong  and  conclusive  as  -to  her  fate.  Her  days  of 
virtue  and  glory  were  past  Henceforth,  she  was  to  be 
ruled  Willi  a  rod  of  iron.  The  dissensions  -of  Pompey  and 
Cinaaus  were  quktel  bgr  the  mediaticm  ci  Cesac,.  who 
#epped  m  between  fliem,  outwitted  them  ihoth,  wd  became 
ike  head  of  ithe  first  triumvirate.  Having  amicably  «greei 
Is  iSwesDi  in  oopartaemlup,  Pomp^  chose  SpaJn^;  Crassus 
ehine  the  xich  and  liffiurious  province  of  Asia;  and  to 
Cesar,  were  allotted  the  power^  and  warlike  nations  of 
Qanl,  iss  yet  nnconquo^d.  What  was  the  residt  ?  Pompey 
badced  £cnr  a  moment  in  ^e  splendors  of  Rome;  m  d  Us 
&me  was  trumpeted  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  Crassus 
was  slain  by  die  Farthia»»,  endejworiog  to  enlarge  his  t»v 
ntoriea ;  ami  Oosar  conquered  the  Gauls  in  athouitmd  baiUe», 
Pompey  eould  not  :beer  an  equal,  nor  Cesar  a  siq>erior. 
They  were  mutua%  jealous ;  they  ^differed ;  they  prepared 
£ff  wax. 

I  d  «(*  late  and  nobility  of  Rome,  wnd  pride  and  strength 
-of  Italy,  si^  vnAi  Pompey.  Cescff  relied  wholly  on  those 
veteran  legions,  with  whom  he  had  subdued  the  fierce  and 
martial  ixibes  of  Gaul  and  Germany.  No  other  civil  war 
ever  equalled  this.  It  was  a  melanehdy  sight  to  see  Rome 
ffiresx  up  to  tyranny  and  blood*--*to  see  diet  august  and 
venerable  repilblic  forever  abandcH^  to  her  evil  -giraiua- 
These  were  not -the  feeble  bickerings  of  petty  eontrovei^. 
Marias  and  Sylla,  the  leaders  of  3ie  fanner  civil  broihi, 
^bon  ttttfe'eamparison  iiritb  CieiMir  U  An  «h^94  of  his  kgioB% 
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CMT  wiUi  the  great  Pbmpey,  who  could  almost  raue  snnies  ool 
of  the  earth  hy  the  stamp  of  his  foot. 

This  eventful  struggle  was  at  length  closed  by  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  rendered  truly  famous  by  the  grand  object,  for 
which  they  fought,  the  greatness  of  the  force  employed  ob 
either  side,  and  by  the  transcendent  reputation  of  botii  coon- 
manders.  The  Roman  empire  was  the  prize;  and  both 
the  armies  and  the  generals  were  the  best  the  world  could 
afford.  Pompey  was  utterly  defeated;  and  many  of  his 
army,  won  over  by  the  magnanimous  clemency  and  gene- 
rosity of  Cesar,  were  content  to  change  sides.  The  conduct 
of  Pompey  in  this  battle,  which  was  to  decide  his  fate,  has 
ever  been  considered  strange  and  unaccountable.  So  far 
was  he  from  displaying  that  courage,  intrepidity  and  forti- 
tude, and  those  powers  of  command,  which  he  was  supposed 
lo  possess,  that,  from  the  very  first  onset,  he  appeared  like 
man  frightened  out  of  his  senses :  he  scarcdy  attempted 
to  rally  his  men,  was  among  the  foremost  that  fled,  and 
never  made  another  effort  to  retrieve  his  cause.  From 
lacts  so  glaring,  we  are  almost  induced  to  believe,  that 
much  of  Pompey's  greatness,  as  a  soldier  and  commander, 
consisted  in  the  elegant  drawings  of  Cicero,  and  other  par- 
tial writers.  The  true  test  of  bravery,  skill  and  fortitude,  is 
to  see  them  displayed,  where  they  are  most  necessary — to 
see  them  shine  m  danger,  surmount  difficulty,  and  triumpl 
over  adversity.  < 

Yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  Pompey  was  a  man  of  great 
and  sple  idid  talents.  But  who  could  equal  Cesar  ?  a  man 
fluperejainent  in  the  whole  extensive  range  of  intellecti  «1 
endowments.  Nature  seemed  to  have  scanted  him  in  nodi- 
ing.  Among  philosophers,  mathematicians,  poets  and  or- 
ators, he  could  shine.  He  could  plan  and  execute ;  be  could 
negotiate  or  fight ;  he  could  gain  and  improve  an  advantage. 
For  seven  years  in  his  Gallic  wars,  his  life  was  a  continual 
series  of  fatigues  and  dear-bought  victories ;  and  no  general, 
but  one  as  great  as  Cesar,  could  have  encountered  him  with- 
out apprehension  and  dismay. 

The  battle  of  Pharsalia  was  fought  48  years  before 
Christ,  and  705  from  the  building  of  the  city.  Pompey 
fled  an  unhappy  exile  into  Egypt,  and  was  there  miserably 
murdered  by  die  command  of  Ptolemy.  Thus  the  reins 
of  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cesar ;  and  he  vras  left 
wwfisputed  master  of  the  world.  The  clemency  of  Cesar, 
on  this  occasion,  was  as  illustrious,  as  his  victories  had  been. 


Be  entered  into  no  measures  against  many  peisons.  who, 
under  professions  of  neutrality,  had  evident^  sided  with 
Ponqpey.  He  did  nothing,  which  bore  anj  lesemblanee  to 
the  horrid  proscriptions  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  He  endeavor- 
ed,  in  most  instances,  to  forget  and  forgire. 

But  the  reign  and  triumph  of  Julius  Cesar  weie  short 
He  soon  fell  a  sacrifice  to  that  spirit  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, which  had  raised  his  country  to  her  exaked  rank ; 
for,  though  the  demons  of  discord,  ambition  and  party  rage, 
had  now,  for  a  loug  period,  aimed  all  their  shafts  at  good  and 
virtuous  men ;  though  torrents  of 'the  richest  blood  had  flow- 
ed incessantly  for  many  yean ;  yet  some  men  were  still  left, 
whose  constancy  and  virtue  ever  stemmed  the  strong  current 
of  the  times.  Cato  and  Cicero  were  still  aii^^e,  whose  stem 
virtues  and  commanding  eloquence  continued  U>  remind  the 
Romans  of  their  better  days. 

From  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  to  the  death  of  .Ceacv,  was 
four  years.  Durii^  this  period,  he  went  on,  and  prospered. 
By  a  rapid  series  of  journeys  and  ezpectitions,  he  sa\7, 
awed  and  subjugated  all  places  and  all  opposition.  His  arm 
^p^^vnded,  his  vigilance  detected,  his  spirit  animated,  his 
generosity  won,  and  his  power  orushed,  in  all  directions. 
His  great  and  active  genius  seemed  universally  io  bear 
down  all  before  him;  but  in  reality,  not  all.  At  length  a 
plot  W80  laid,  as  it  were  in  his  own  bosom,  which  hurled 
.him,  in  a  moment,  from  the  high  ^mnunit,  whither  he  had 
climbed. 

Brutus  and  Cassius,  at  the  head  of  about  sixty  senators, 
entered  into  a  e<mspirac^,  to  take  him  off  by  assassination. 
Their  object  was  to  arrest  the  progress  of  despotic  power, 
to  restore  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  the  ancient  forms 
of  the  repoblic ;  an  object  laudable  in  itself,  but,  alas,  how 
far  from  being  practicable !  Their  plot  was  deeply  laid,  but 
seems  to  have  been  carried  into  effect,  not  without  a  won- 
derful conourrenee  of  accident,  or  rather  of  providence. 
While  Cesar  was  on  his  way  to  Ihe  senate-house,  where  he 
was  to  perish,  a  slave,  it  is  said,  who  had  discovered  the 
conspiracy,  pressed  forward  in  die  crowd,  to  ^prize  him 
-of  -Wb  danger;  but  could  not  get  to  him,  for  the  press. 
Aaother  person  put  into  his  hands  a  paper,  which  would 
have  ^saved  him,  eontaining  an  account  of  the  conspiracy. 
This  he  handed  to  his  secretary,  without  breaking  the  seal. 
Alter  he  was  seated  in  the  senate-house,  the  conspirators 
4ypwMwhed|  and  despatched  him  with  their  daggers,  w'^'* 
16  • 
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out  resistance ;  and  retired  to  the  capitol,  where  the j  put 
themselves  in  a  state  of  defence. 

Thus  fell  the  first  and  doubtless  the  greatest  of  the  Cesars, 
in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  fourth  of  his  sole 
administration.  No  Roman  ever  achieved  more  arduous 
enterprises,  than  he.  He  rose  to  supreme  power,  in  op- 
position to  men  of  great  abilities,  and  of  much  greater  re- 
sources than  himself.  Whatever  standing  he  acquired,  be 
maintained;  and  his  enemies  could  only  destroy  him  by 
treachery  under  the  mask  of  friendship.  Rome  did  not 
owe  to  Cesar  the  loss  of  her  liberties ;  they  were  lost  be- 
fore he  was  bom.  He  was  allured  to  seize  the  dazzling 
prize,  which,  to  all  observers,  had  evidently  become  the  sport 
of  fortune,  and  was  liable  to  be  grasped  by  him,  who  was 
boldest  and  most  lucky.  Had  Pompey  prevailed  over  Cesar, 
it  is  doubtful,  whether  Rome  would  have  experienced  a  hap- 
pier destiny. 

The  fall  of  Cesar  seemed  only  to  accelerate  the  establish- 
ment of  imperial  government  Octavius,  the  grand  nephew 
of  Cesar,  and  heir,  by  will,  to  his  fortunes  and  name,  was 
soon  at  the  head  of  a  new  triumvirate,  viz.  himself,  Mark 
Antony  and  Lepidus^  This  new  triumvirate,  proclaiming 
themselves  the  avengers  of  Cesar,  now  hastened  to  make 
war  upon  the  conspirators,  whose  army  was  headed  by  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius.  Had  the  Roman  people  desired  dieir  an- 
cient liberty,  which  they  certainly  would,  had  they  under- 
stood the  import  of  the  word,  or  had  they  entertained  any 
just  notions  of  freedom,  they  now  enjoyed  an  opportunity 
of  regaining  it  But  so  far  from  that,  the  triumvirate  were 
able  to  excite  the  popular  indignation  against  the  conspira- 
tors, and,  in  fact,  gained  the  people  over  to  their  cause.  The 
standard  of  liberty  was  deserted ;  and  the  wretched,  infatu- 
ated people  were  now  employed  in  rivetting  those  chains, 
which  were  never  more  to  be  broken. 

The  conspirators  were  crushed  with  little  trouble ;  and  in 
shedding  the  blood  of  the  last  patriots  of  Rome,  the  sublime 
Cicero  fell  a  victim  to  the  merciless  rage  of  Antony,  and  the 
bare  and  cruel  policy  of  Octavius. 

li  soon  appeared  that  the  triumvks  had  combined  with 
no  other  view,  than  as  a  present  expedient,  which  was  to 
be  laid  as^^e  when  occasion  should  offer.  Accordingly 
Lepidus  waj^-  soon  rejected ;  and  as  he  was  neither  a  soldier 
nor  a  statesman,  he  had  no  means  of  redress.  Antony  and 
Octavius  presently  differed,  and  once  more  marehaiied  the 
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forces  of  that  mighty  people  under  their  hostile  standards. 
Their  quarrel  was  decided  at  the  battle  of  Actium ;  a  short 
time  after  which,  Antony  expired  in  Egypt,  and  left  Octavius 
without  a  competitor. 

In  the  31st  year  before  Christ,  and  722nd  from  the  build- 
ing of  Rome,  commenced  the  imperial  reign  of  Octavius, 
under  the  titles  of  Emperor  and  Augustus.  Rome  now  be- 
eame  an  empire  in  the  more  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the 
word ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman 
people,  it  continued  for  several  centuries  to  be  the  most  pow- 
erful empire  in  the  ancient  world. 

The  commotions  and  wars,  the  luxury  and  wealth,  the 
corruptions  and  loss  of  public  virtue  among  the  Romans,  did 
not  extinguish,  but  rather  called  forth  and  perfected  their 
genius  for  literature.  The  sciences  were  assiduously  culti- 
vated ;  and  men  of  learning  received  the  warmest  patronage 
and  the  amplest  encouragement  from  those  great  and  opulent 
men,  whose  wealth  was  immense,  and  whose  traffic  was  in 
states  and  kingdoms.  Indeed,  many  of  those  great  men 
were  themselves  the  favorites  of  the  muses. 

They  studied  the  liberal  sciences  and  elegant  arts  with  a 
diligence  scarcely  known  in  modem  times.  Scipio  Africa- 
nus,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Cicero,  was  as  eminent 
for  mental  improvement,  as  he  was  in  the  art  of  war.  Cato 
was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  wisdom ;  and  those  great 
men  who  composed  the  two  triumvirates,  especially  the  first, 
were  highly  accomplished  in  the  liberal  sciences. 

When  we  consider,  that  Cicero  was  a  professional  man ; 
that  for  a  course  of  years,  many  of  the  most  important  causes 
in  the  vast  republic  were  ably  managed  by  him ;  that  he 
was  a  statesman  and  a  great  leader  in  the  politics  of  his  time; 
that  he  was,  at  times,  a  civil  magistrate,  a  soldier  and  a  gov- 
ernor, and  patron  of  provinces,  we  may  truly  be  astonished 
at  the  extent  and  success  of  his  studies.  His  voluminous 
vmtings,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  which  form  the 
most  perfect  standard  of  classic  excellence,  leave  us  in  doubt, 
which  to  set  foremost,  the  strength  of  his  understanding,  or 
the  powers  of  his  imagination ;  or  which  we  shall  admire 
most,  his  genius  or  industry.  It  is  no  partial  admiration,  by 
which  those  writings  are  preserved.  The  united  voice  of  aU 
enlightened  nations  has  declared  their  merit,  and  judged 
them  worthy  of  immortality. 

The  srne  may  be  said  of  the  writings  of  Virgil  and 
Hence,  u:d  many  oUiers.    But  the  i^probatian  of  men  of 
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taste  and  learning,  in  all  nadona,  has  set  tbe  liteuy  pnadi 
tions  of  the  Augustan  age  above  all  pan^yric.  They  mritt 
be  read  and  admired  as  long  as  works  of  genius  and  taate  are 
held  in  estimation. 

The  Roman  empire  now  appeared  in  its  utmost  apleador. 
Though  less  virtuous  and  happy,  and  probably  less  power- 
ful, than  in  former  periods,  yet  the  concei^trated  wealth  of 
the  world,  the  external  pomp  of  so  vast  a  monarchy,  Hurew 
round  her  a  dazzling  glory,  which  the  most  distant  nattona 
beheld  with  admiration  and  dread.  Ambassadors  from  re- 
mote kingdoms  daily  arrived,  to  do  homage,  to  court  alliance, 
or  solicit  protection. 

Augustus  held  the  reins  of  government;  there  was  no 
competitor — ^no  rival.  The  people,  long  fatigued  with  w^ar, 
were  glad  to  enjoy  peace,  though  under  the  reign  d  a 
despot  There  was  no  Brutus  nor  Cassius  to  conspire,  or 
to  assassinate.  Cato  was  no  more ;  and  Cicero,  one  of  the 
last  luminaries  of  Rome,  had  been  murdered,  and  bis  head 
and  hands  cut  off  and  fixed  upon  the  tribunal,  where  the 
thunders  of  his  eloquence  had  so  often  struck  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  tyrants.  The  spirit  which  animated  the  Romans 
in  the  days  of  Fabricius,  was  gone  forever.  Liberty  had 
taken  her  flight  from  the  earth,  or  had  retired  to  the  se* 
questered  bower  of  the  savage,  while  gorgeous  pride  lifted 
her  head  to  heaven,  and  trampled  on  innocence,  equity  and 
law. 

Augustus  was  an  artful,  insidious  tyrant  While  one  of 
die  triumvirate,  he  had  been  careful  to  destroy  all  the  vir* 
cuous  men,  who  had  escaped  the  bloody  proscriptions,  the 
civil  wars,  and  the  violent  commotions,  which  were  before 
his  time.  When  his  power  was  confirmed,  he  endeavored 
to  fascinate  the  people;  to  lull  them  into  security;  to 
inebriate  them  with  luxury ;  to  dazzle  them  with  his  pomp 
and  glory;  and  by  all  possible  means  to  extinguish  in  them 
the  true  Roman  spirit,  and  so  to  qualify  and  sweeten  slavery 
itself,  as  to  cause  them  to  drink  it  down  with  a  pleasing 
relish.  He  succeeded;  for  never  was  a  people  more 
changed  in  temper,  habit,  mode  of  thinking,  and  national 
character. 

But  detraction  itself  cannot  deny,  Ihat  Augustus  was  a 
general,^  statesman,  and  a  very  .great  man.  Though  void 
of  the  magnanimous  spirit  of  Cincinnatus,  Bratus  and  Regpu- 
lus,  yet  he  effected  to  revere  the  character  of  die  aacient 
Bomaa8,4ind  «eeined  deedrous  that^'aemblABce  of  fimdott 
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flhoEold  still  mark  the  character  of  his  countiTineii.  When 
lie  saw  himself  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  empire,  the 
severities  of  his  administration  relaxed;  and  he  held  the 
reins  of  government  with  lenity,  dignity  and  wisdom.  Few 
moaarchs  have  enjoyed  a  longer  or  more  prosperous  reign. 
His  genius  was  less  warlike,  &an  that  of  Julius  Cesar ;  yet 
in  the  course  of  his  reign,  he  had  various  opportunities  of 
showing  himself  capable  of  commanding  armies,  and  of  di- 
recting very  extensive  military  operations.  But  lus  greatness 
was  of  the  tranquil  and  pacific  kind,  and  he  showed  littie 
ambition  to  enlarge  his  dominions. 

The  reign  of  Augustus  was'active,  eneigetic  and  long.  It 
was  his  boast,  that  he  found  Rome  built  of  brick ;  but  that 
he  left  it  built  oi  marble. 

.  In  the  31st*  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Jesus  Christy 
(he  Son  of  Ood^  was  born*  The  principal  nations  of  the 
known  world  being  reduced  under  one  head,  and  wars  and 
commotions,  revolving  through  long  tracts  of  time,  now  ter- 
ninating  in  one  immense  dominion,  the  troubled  elements  of 
human  society  sunk  into  a  universal  calm.  Thirst  for  con- 
quest was  satiated  with  blood;  the  ambition  of  one  was 
gratified,  while  that  of  millions  was  left  without  hope.  The 
^irit  of  war,  wearied  with  universal  and  almost  perpetual 
carnage,  seemed  willing  to  enjoy  a  moment's  slumber,  or  was 
hushed  to  silence  by  the  advent  of  the  Prince  of  peace. 

Jesus  Christ  was  the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham. 
The  house  of  Jacob  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  order 
^to  give  birth  to  this  wonderful  personage.  Abraham  was 
bom  1996  years  before  Christj  and  was  the  ninth  in  direct 
descent  firom  Noah,  who  is  commonly  reckoned  the  tenth 
generation  from  Adam.     Abraham  flourished  about  the  time 


*  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  Ctaitst  was  bom  four 
yeara  sooner,  than  the  date  generally  assigned ;  and^Uierefore,  that  he 
was  bom  in  the  27th  year  of  Augustus.  This  is  the  general  opinion 
of  the  learned.  It  is  therefore  supposed,  that  in  A.  D.  1,  according 
to  the  vulgar  era,  Jesus  was  really  four  years  old.  This  mistake  with 
regard  to  the  true  time  of  our  Savior's  incarnation,  arose  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  Christian  era  was  not  used  in  chronology  till 
A.  D.  527  or  532.  In  that  year,  it  was  adopted  by  Dionvsius  the 
Little,  who  appears  to  have  made  a  mistake  of  four  years  in  his  calcu- 
lation, which  was  not  discovered,  till  more  than  600  year*  afterward, 
when  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  change 
the  vulgar  era  for  the  true  one.  Besides,  the  learned  are  not  universauv 
agreed  with  regard  to  the  year  of  the  incarnation ;  whether  it  was  4 
or  2  years,  before  the  vulgar  era. — Ed. 
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of  Xerxes  or  Baloeus,  king  of  Assyria,  and  about  200 
before  iBgialius  founded  the  oldest  of  the  states  of  Greece. 
Jacob,  the  grandson  of  Abraham,  removed  his  family,  c«m- 
sisting  of  about  60  persons,  and  his  effects,  into  Egypt,  i^irliere 
his  posterity  remained  and  increased  astonishin^y,  for  move 
than  two  centuries. 

Moses,  the  Hebrew  general  and  lawgiver,  led  the  Israelr 
ites  out  of  Egypt  soon  after  the  reign  of  SesostrLs,  or 
li^'    in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh  Amenophis,  who  was  drown-  J 
ed  in  die  Red  Sea.     The  Israelites  settled  in  Canaan  I 
about  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  first  states  of  Greece,  i 
and  about  the  time  of  the  fouifdation  of  Carthage,  as  already   I 
stated.     Eleven  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  fora 
of  the  Hebrew  government  was  changed  from  a  kind  of  aria- 
tocratical  rq>ublic,  or,  as  it  is  frequency  called  by  theological 
writers,  a  theocracy^  to  an  absolute  monarchy;  and  Sanl  wb 
elevated  to  the  throne. 

In  the  year  975  before  Christ,  the  ten  tribes  revolted  from 
the  house  of  David,  and  set  im  a  separate  kingdom,  which 
eontinued  215  years,  and  was  then  subdued,  and  carried  into 
captivi:^  by  Shalmanezer,  king  of  Assyria,  before  Cluiflt 
721.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  was  governed  by  the  iMHiflc 
of  David  till  the  year  before  Christ  588,  making,  from  the 
accession  of  Saul,  507  years ;  when  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Babylon,  invaded  and  conquered  Judea,  and  carried  the 
Jews  to  Babylon;  where  they  remained  in  captivily  70 
years.     . 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyms,  king  of  Persia, 
536  years  before  Christ,  the  Jews,  by  a  royal  edict  from  the 
Persian  monarch,  were  liberated,  and  sent  home  to  their 
own  land.  They  were  under  a  nominal  subjection  to  Persia, 
tin  that  kingdom  was  overturned  by  Alexander.  They 
then  -fell  to  the  Syrian  empire,  and  suffered  much  fi-om 
the  tyranny  and  impositions  df  the  dynasty  of  Antiochus, 
till  the  Syrians  failed  before  the  power  of  Rome.  Thej 
were  jfrequently  visited  by  the  Greek  and  "Roman  generals ; 
but  their  existence,  together  with  their  temple  and  worship, 
were  prolonged,  till  seventy  years  after  Christ ;  when  Titus 
Vespasian  destroyed  Jerusalem,  together  with  upwards 
of  a  million  of  the  Jews.  The  remnant  of  them  were  scat- 
tered into  all  nations ;  and  what  is  remarkable  in  their  his- 
tory, they  still  exist,  after  eighteen  centuries,  and  are  distinct 
from  all  other  nations,  persevering  in  the  religion  «f  iikek 
ancestors. 
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God  had  promised  to  Abnliain,  that  m  his  seed,  afl  nationa 
should  be  blessed.  This  glorious  promise  began  to  be  veri- 
fied, when  €rod,  by  his  marvellous  interposition,  redeeafted  the 
house  of  Israel  out  of  Eg3rpt,  and  gave  them  an  exhibiticMi 
of  his  character,  in  a  code  of  laws,  which  comprised  a  perfect 
standard  of  moral  rectitude.  But  it  was  more  amply  veri- 
fied, when  the  Son  of  God  appeared  in  the  world,  and,  by  his 
life,  doctrines,  death  and  resurrection,  fulfilled  the  predictions 
«nd  illuminated  the  shadows  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and 
opened  the  way  for  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  thiou^ 
me  world. 

* 

That  Jesus  Christ  was  a  divine  person,  sent  of  Ood,  to 
enlighten  and  redeem  the  world,  seems  to  rest  on  two  im- 
portant pillars  of  evidence,  either  of  which  wovld  be  soffit 
oent  to  give  it  independent  support  These  are,  1st,  cred- 
ible testimony;  and  2nd,  the  superior  excellency  of  that 
religion,  which  he  taught  and  practised.  The  truth  of  the 
gospel  rests  on  the  fullest  testimony,  and  of  that  character 
and  kind,  which  mankind  have  never  questioned ;  and  as  to 
the  excellency  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  let  unbelieveia 
deny  it  if  they  can,  or  if  they  dare.  If  they  dare  pretend 
that  justice,  integrity,  benevolence  and  virtue,  are  unlovely 
and  ought  not  to  be  practised  by  men,  or  if  they  can  deny 
that  &ese,  and  these  only,  are  what  the  gospel  requires,  dien 
they  can  also  deny,  that  the  gospel  holds  up  a  perfect  rule 
of  life,  and  then  may  they  pretend,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
practised  by  men. 

The  testimony,  on  which  the  Christian  religion  chiefly 
relies,  respects  and  substantiates  the  following  things; 

1.  The  genealogy  or  true  descent  of  Christ  finom  David; 

2.  The  life  and  character  of  Christ ; 

3.  His  doctrines ; 

4.  His  miracles ; 

.5.  His  resurrection.  To  all  these  things,  there  is  the  most 
fM  and^perfect  testimony. 

The  excellency  of  the  Christian  religion  appears  in  the 
following  articles ; 

1.  The  character  of  God ; 

2.  The  character  of  man ; 

3.  What  Ood  requires  of  man ;  (Thus  far  the  pmpA  fully 
establishes  the  law  of  Moses.    But  it  goes  farther.) 

4.  The  method  <^  pardon,  throu^  the  atonement  of 
Christ; 

6.  The  eoB8th«tion  and  dusaetaPof  Ctanl^s  cinndi; 
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6.  The  resurrection  of  the*  dead; 

7.  The  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  state. 

In  general,  it  may  he  said,  that  the  gospel  requires  nothing 
of  mankind,  hut  what  is  for  their  good ;  and  it  forhids  nothing 
but  what  is  injurious.  A  man  conforming  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  Christianity  would  be  perfect ;  he  would  be  without 
a  fault  Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
scheme,  nothing  more,  nothing  better,  could  be  looked  for, 
in  one  which  was  known  to  be  divine.  Those,  who  would 
wish  to  pursue  these  inquiries,  and  examine  duly  a  subject 
of  such  vast  importance,  are  recommended  to  read  Paley's 
"  Evidence  of  Christianity." 

The  reign  of  Augustus,  if  we  include  his  twelve  yean 
with  the  triumvirate,  was  56  years.  No  emperor  of  Rome 
displayed  greater  penetration,  or  more  extensive  and  pro- 
found policy ;  and  few  men  could  have  succeeded  so  far  in 
-undermining  and  abolishing  the  power  of  the  senate,  and  in 
changing  the  nature,  yet  preserving  the  forms  of  the  ancient 
government  The  central  point  of  all  his  movements  and 
aims,  was  to  extinguish  the  republican  spirit,  and  to  render 
monarchy  strong  and  permanent ;  and  this  he  did  so  effec^ 
tually,  that  the  Romans,  ever  after,  tamely  submitted  to  sla- 
very, and  for  the  most  part,  under  the  fangs  of  a  set  of  infa- 
mous monsters,  as  notorious  for  weakness  and  folly,  as  for 
pride  and  cruelty. 

It  would  be  useless,  in  this  compend,  to  mention  particu- 
larly the  lives  and  characters  of  the  immediate  successors 
of  Augustus.  In  the  most  important  respects  they  are 
alike,  only  that  each  one,  according  to  his  time  and  tidents, 
generally  added  to  the  vices  and  villanies  of  his  predeces- 
sors. 

Tiberius,  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Augustus, 
reigned  23  years.  An  elegant  historian  has  said,  that  he 
was  "a  monster  of  perfidy,  ingratitude  and  cruelty."  To 
him,  succeeded  Caius  Caligula,  who  reigned  only  four  years, 
and  ^'  whose  life,"  says  the  same  author,  ^^  was  a  continued 
scene  of  debauchery,  much  worse  than  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor." 

Caligula  was  succeeded  by  Claudius,  his  uncle,  who  was 
little  betler  than  an  enfeebled,  inconsistent,  vicious  idiot ;  at 
first  promising  to  do  well,  but  speedily  falling  into  every  out- 
rage and  atrocity)     He  reigned  14  years.     . 

Nero  was  the  first  of  the  emperors,  under  whose  admiiH 
btration  &€  entire  was  geiierdly  diskotiored,  and   the 
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Roman  name  treated  with  ignominy  and  contempt  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  conduct  pursued  by  some  of  his  successors, 
it  might  have  been  thought,  that  nothing  could  equal  his 
folly  and  madness,  or  the  astonishing  crimes  he  perpetrated 
against  humanity,  reason  and  nature.  Almost  every  act  of 
the  life  of  Nero  was  an  outrageous,  horrid  crime.  He  mur- 
dered many  of  the  noblest  citizens  of  Rome ;  among  whom, 
the  celebrated  Seneca  fell  a  sacrifice,  and  several  other 
philosophers  and  writers  of  great  distinction.  He  mur- 
dered his  wife  and  his  mother,  and  set  fire  to  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  while  it  was  burning,  dressing  himself  in  the 
garb  of  a  player,  he  recited  some  verses  on  the  destruction 
of  Troy. 

Nero  proceeded  to  such  lengths,  as  at  last  to  become  an 
object  of  terror  and  detestation  to  mankind.  The  senate  de- 
clared him  an  enemy  to  his  country ;  the  army  revolted ; 
and  people  of  every  description  combined  to  crush  a  detes- 
table wretch,  whom  the  earth  could  no  longer  bear.  Nero 
reigned  almost  14  years ;  and  in  him  the  family  of  Augus- 
tus became  extinct,  55  years  after  the  death  of  that  emperor. 

Galba,  Otho  and  Yitellius  arose  one  after  another,  and  fell 
in  quick  succession,  all  disappearing  in  the  short  space  of 
eighteen  months.  They  assumed  Ibe  imperial  purple,  only 
to  disgrace  the  throne,  to  give  innumerable  wounds  to  the 
empire,  and  to  attach  perpetual  infamy  to  their  memory. 

If  we  except  the  horrors  of  the  cruel  reign  of  Domitian, 
the  younger  brother  of  Titus,  Rome  was  now  favored  with 
seven  monarchs  in  succession,  whose  virtues  adorned  the 
throne,  and  whose  energy  and  wisdom  restored  and  invigo- 
rated the  empire. 

Vespasian  succeeded  Vitellius  in  the  70th  year  of  the 
Christian  era;  and,  in  a  prosperous  reign  of  nine  years, 
restored  the  Roman  name  to  its  ancient  splendor.  He 
recovered  several  provinces,  repelled  all  invasi6ns,  restored 
order,  harmony  and  military  discipline,  and,  in  fact,  extended 
the  bounds  of  the  empire.  Titus,  his  son  and  successor, 
was  a  prince  of  great  virtue.  His  excellent  endowments 
and  elegant  accomplishments  rendered  him  exceedingly 
dear  to  his  subjects.  In  his  reign,*  Jerusalem  was  destroy- 
ed. This  prince,  in  a  short  reign  of  two  years,  displayed 
a  degree  or  wisdom,  moderation  and  self-command,  which, 
perhaps,   no   other  Roman   emperor  ever  attained.      The 

I—    ■■        ■  ■«       '  I  -,...■■,  -..M.I  I  ■  I  .  ....  '  "^ 

*  Jenualem  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Titus,  during  the  leign  ef 
])is  fiither  Vespasian. — Ed, 
17 
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happiness  of  his  people  was  regarded  by  him  as  the  greatofft 
^ory  of  his  reign.  During  this  reign,  happened  that  erup- 
tion of  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  which  Pliny,  the  celebrated 
philosopher,  was  destroyed. 

Titus  was  succeeded  by  Domitian,  his  younger  brother, 
whose  vices  and  cruelties  were  suipassed  by  none  of  his 
predecessois.  After  him,  followed  five  princes  in  succesr- 
sion,  whose  names  will  ever  adorn  the  history  of  Rome. 
They  were  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  These  great  men  swayed  the 
sceptre  for  about  eighty  years.  They  did  whatever  could  be 
expected  from  the  greatest  of  men  and  of  princes,  in 
rendering  the  administration  just,  energetic  and  wise,  and 
in  making  their  subjects  happy.  But  if  the  Roman  people, 
even  in  the  times  of  Augustus,  had  fallen  from  their  ancient 
glory  and  virtue,  if  they  had  lost  that  greatness  and  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  which  raised  the  republic  to  conquest  and 
renown,  what  now  must  have  been  tiieir  state,  after  being 
prostrated,  and  degraded  for  a  century  by  the  worst  of 
government 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  ROMAN  HISTORY,  FROM  THE 
ACCESSION  OF  AUGUSTUS  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  MARCUS  AURE- 
LIUS. 

The  period  now  before  us  contains  about  210  years, 
viz.  from  the  accession  of  Augustus,  to  that  of  Commo- 
dus.  Concerning  this  period,  we  shall  note  a  few  things ; 
and 

1.  The  Roman  empire,  during  this  period,  contained  the 
middle  and  southern  parts  of  Europe,  die  northern  parts  of 
Africa,  and  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  In  the  directions 
and  advice  of  Augustus  to  his  successor,  it  was  warmly 
recommended,  that  the  empire  should  not  be  enlarged. 
Accordingly,  the  weak  and  efifeminate  emperors  had  no 
inclination  nor  ability  to  do  it ;  and  the  valiant  and  warlike 
generally  found  business  enough  in  defending  what  they 
already  had ;  while  the  wise  and  prudent  were  sensibly  im- 
^^sed  with  the  propriety  of  the  advice  of  Augustus. 
The  empire  was,  indeed,  of  vast  extent ;  and,  if  we  cast 
onr  eyes  upon  a  map,  we  shall  directly  see,  that  it  compre- 
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kended,  «s  an  elegant  historian  remarks,  ^' the  fairest  pari  of 
the  eardi,  and  the  most  civilized  portion  of  mankind.''* 

During  this  period,  however,  very  considerable  additions 
were'  made  to  the  empire,  and  I  believe,  more  or  less,  in  the 
three  quarters  of  the>  globe.  In  Europe  the  Gallic  and  Ger- 
man provinces  were  enlarged,  the  island  of  Great  Britain 
was  subdued,  and  several  large  countries  on  this  side  and 
beyond  the  Danube,  as  lUyricum,  Dacia,  Pannonia,  &c.  The 
emperor  Trajan,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  Da- 
cians,  erected  a  stupendous  bridge  across  the  Danube ;  the 
ruins  of  which  remain  to  this  day,  and  afford  a  sublime 
specimen  of  ancient  architecture. 

2.  The  cruelty,  depravity,  folly  and  enormous  vices  of 
the  emperors  generaUy,  form  a  striking  feature  in  this  peri- 
od. Tliey  seem  to  have  been  utterly  lo^  to  all  sense  of 
justice,  honor  and  duty.  Had  they  followed  the  examples 
of  Julius  or  Augustus  Cesar,  the  Romans  would  scarcely 
have  had  reason  to  regret  the  establishment  of  a  form  of 
government,  which  rescued  them  from  deplorable  wars  and 
wasting  revolutions,  urged  on  by  the  rage  of  various  power- 
ful parties,  succeeding  one  another.  Indeed  it  is  surprising, 
that  the  illustrious  examples  of  those  great  men  should  be 
deserted  immediately,  and  so  soon  forgotten ;  and  it  can  be 
accounted  for  in  no  other  way,  than  by  supposing,  that  the 
reins  of  government  fell  into  the  weakest  and  vilest  of  hands. 
When  we  consider  the  advantages  the  first  emperors  of 
Rome  possessed,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  many  of 
them  were  the  lowest,  the  most  detestable  and  abandoned 
villains,  that  ever  swayed  a  sceptre.  Nor  can  we  read  the 
history  of  Rome,  without  wondering,  how  it  was  possible 
for  that  once  powerful  and  magnanimous  people,  to  be  so 
sunk  and  depraved,  as  to  endure  the  tyranny  of  such  mon- 
sters, instead  of  huriing  them,  with  indignant  scorn,  from 
the  throne  they  so  deeply  disgraced. 

3.  If  the  fate  of  Poland,  in  our  own  times,  stands  as  a 
beacon,  exhibiting  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  a  dreadful 
testimony  of  the  effects  of  bad  government ;  we  may  cer- 
tainly derive  a  still  stronger  testimony  from  this  period  of 
the  Roman  history.  The  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  of 
Cesar  and  Pompey,   and  of  Augustus  and  Antony,  had 


*  Though  Gibbon  has  some  excellences  besides  his  ''elegance/'  the 
yoxmg  reader  must  be  cautious  not  to  imbibe  his  etiffiiess,  ttis  affecta- 
tion, and  especially^  his  obscurity .r—£d 
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demcmstrated  the  power  of  individiMls  to  enBaave  the  state. 
Those  wars  had  ahnost  exterminated  the  ancient  Romans; 
had  extinguished  ahnost  all  the  great  and  eminent  families, 
and  quite  aU  the  great  men,  who  dared  to  speak  and  a6t  like 
Romans.  At  the  same  time,  an  immense  multitude  of  for- 
eigners from  all  parts  of  the  world,  poured  into  Rome ;  and 
the  army,  which  always  governed  Rome,  was  composed  of 
a  mercenary,  rapacious  crew,  as  void  of  puhlic  spirit,  as  of 
all  sense  of  justice  and  honor.  An  empire,  gOYcmed  by  a 
prince  as  profligate  and  abandoned,  as  he  was  weak  and  ig- 
norant, and  who  was  merely  the  tool  of  a  mutinous,  ill-disci- 
plined and  vicious  soldiery,  must  certainly  experience  the 
worst  of  governments,  and  must  feel  their  worst  effects. 
Accordingly,  the  lustre  of  Rome  faded ;  her  power  decay- 
ed ;  her  virtue  and  happiness  were  forever  lost ;  and  she 
was  abandoned  to  every  evil  and  calamity. 

From  various  internal  causes,  the  strength  of  the  Roman 
empire  declined  greatly,  during  the  two  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  She  was  not  only  absolutdy  but  compar- 
atively vreikesT,  Many  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  seemed 
only  to  observe  a  nominal  subjection ;  and  the  Parthiana, 
especially,  gained  strength,  rose  and  triumphed,  and  set 
Rome  at  defiance.  The  nations  of  Gaul  and  Germany  grew 
strong,  and  often  showed  signs  of  revolt,  and  even  indicar 
tions,  that  they  were  one  day  to  trample  upon  the  ashes  of 
their  conquerors. 

4.  The  Romans  soon  gave  melancholy  proo&  of  the 
decay  of  learning,  as  well  as  of  civility  and  politeness.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  deplorable  fate  of  Cicero.  Augustus, 
under  the  infamous  pretence  of  appeasing  the  resentment 
of  Mark  Antony,  had  murdered  and  mangled  that  great 
man.  The  crafty  tyrant  well  knew,  how  necessary  it  was 
Cor  him  to  silence  that  eloquence,  which  must  have  shaken 
his  throne,  and  exterminate  that  virtue,  which  must  have 
throvm  continual  embarrassments  in  the  way  of  his  ambitious 
schemes.  Maecenas,  the  great  friend  of  Virgil  and  Hor- 
ace, still  lived ;  but  he  only  lived  as  a  flatterer,  to  form 
new  modes  of  adulation,  and  to  act  the  crmging  par- 
asite. 

In  the  course  of  the  reign  of  the  twelve  Cesars,  the 
Roman  horizon,  which  had  been  once  illuminated  with 
one  immense  constellation  of  poets,  orators,  philosophers, 
statesmen,  heroes  and  sages,  was  left  in  dreary  daxkness. 
And  if  we  descend  to  the  reign  of  Commodus,  we  diall  sea 
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kw  lights  on  tbat  once  splendid  horizon,  but  «ach  m  niovt 
resembled  the  horrid  glare  of  Tartarean  fires. 


"  From  those  Hame^ 


No  liffht^  but  rather  darkness  visible 
S«rv^  only  to  discover  sights  of  wo  !'* 

Yet  the  names  of  Seneca,  Lucian,  Pliny,  Josephns,  Quin- 
tilian,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  Plutarch,  Justin  and  Galen,  were 
scattered  down  this  tract  of  time;  long  after  which,  Lon- 
ginus  flourished ;  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  emperor,  was  a 
great  philosopher,  and  an  ornament  to  the  republic  of 
letters. 

5.  It  will  be  proper  in  this  place,  to  notice  to  the  young 
reader,  the  nature  and  form  of  the  Roman  legion,  a  military 
establishment  and  grand  instrument  of  the  Roman  power, 
by  which  Rome  conquered  and  governed  the  world.  It  had 
been  improving  through  every  period  of  the  republic,  and 
was  still  farther  improved  by  Julius  Cesar  and  some  of  his 
successors. 

The  main  strength  of  the  legion  consisted  in  a  body  of 
infantry,  divided  into  ten  cohorts  and  fifty-five  companies, 
which  companies  were  more  or  less  full.  Each  cohort  was 
commanded  by  a  prefect  or  tribune ;  and  each  company,  by 
a  centurion.  The  first  cohort,  which  always  claimed  the 
post  of  honor  and  carried  the  eagle,  contained  11 06  soldiers, 
the  most  approved  for  bravery  and  fidelity.  The  remain- 
ing cohorts  consisted  each  of  555;  and  the  infantry  of  a 
legion,  in  its  most  improved  state,  amounted  to  6,100  men. 
Their  arms,  which  were  uniform,  consisted  of  a  helmet 
with  a  lofty  crest,  a  breast-plate  or  coat  of  mail,  greaves  on 
their  legs,  and  on  their  left  arm  a  concave  buckler,  of  an 
oval  form,  four  feet  in  length  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth. 
This  buckler  was  formed  of  light  wood,  covered  with  bull's 
hide,  and  strengthened  with  plates  of  brass.  The  pilumj  a 
long  and  heavy  spear,  was  the  most  effective  of  the  Roman 
weapons.  With  this  they  usually  conquered.  It  was  about 
six  feet  long,  and  terminated  in  a  triangular  point  of  steel, 
eighteen  inches  in  length.  This  dreadful  javelin,  when 
'  launched  from  the  vigor  of  a  Roman  arm,'  often  pierced 
helmets,  breast-plates  and  bucklers;  nor  was  there  any 
cavalry,  that  chose  to  venture  within  its  reach.  When  the 
pilum  was  thrown,  which  was  commonly  within  the  distance 
of  ten  or  even  six  yards,  the  soldier  drew  his  sword,  and 
elosed  with  the  enemy.  The  sword  was  a  two-edg^d,  short, 
17* 
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6.  The  resurrection  of  the*  dead; 

7.  The  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  state* 

In  general,  it  may  he  said,  that  the  gospel  requires  nothing 
of  mankind,  hut  what  is  for  their  good ;  and  it  forhids  nothing 
but  what  is  injurious.  A  man  conforming  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  Christianity  would  be  perfect ;  he  would  be  without 
a  fault  Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
scheme,  nothing  more,  nothing  better,  could  be  looked  for, 
in  one  which  was  known  to  be  divine.  Those,  who  would 
wish  to  pursue  these  inquiries,  and  examine  duly  a  subject 
of  such  vast  importance,  are  recommended  to  read  Paley's 
*'  Evidence  of  Christianity." 

The  reign  of  Augustus,  if  we  include  his  twelve  yean 
with  the  triumvirate,  was  56  years.  No  emperor  of  Rome 
displayed  greater  penetration,  or  more  extensive  and  pro- 
found policy ;  and  few  men  could  have  succeeded  so  far  in 
-undermining  and  abolishing  the  power  of  the  senate,  and  in 
changing  the  nature,  yet  preserving  the  forms  of  the  ancient 
government  The  central  point  of  all  his  movements  and 
aims,  was  to  extinguish  the  republican  spirit,  and  to  render 
monarchy  strong  and  permanent ;  and  this  he  did  so  effec- 
tually, that  the  Romans,  ever  after,  tamely  submitted  to  sla- 
yery,  and  for  the  most  part,  under  the  fangs  of  a  set  of  infa- 
mous monsters,  as  notorious  for  weakness  and  folly,  as  for 
pride  and  cruelty. 

It  would  be  useless,  in  this  compend,  to  mention  particu- 
larly the  lives  and  characters  of  the  inmiediate  successors 
of  Augustus.  In  the  most  important  respects  they  are 
alike,  only  that  each  one,  according  to  his  time  and  talents, 
generally  added  to  the  vices  and  villanies  of  his  predeces- 
sors. 

Tiberius,  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Augustus, 
reigned  23  years.  An  elegant  historian  has  said,  that  he 
was  "  a  monster  of  perfidy,  ingratitude  and  cruelty."  To 
him,  succeeded  Caius  Caligula,  who  reigned  only  four  years, 
and  ^'  whose  life,"  says  the  same  author,  ^^  was  a  continued 
scene  of  debauchery,  much  worse  than  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor." 

Caligula  was  succeeded  by  Claudius,  his  uncle,  who  was 
little  betieir  than  an  enfeebled,  inconsistent,  vicious  idiot;  at 
first  promising  to  do  well,  but  speedily  falling  into  every  out- 
rage and  atrocityi     He  reigned  14  years.     . 

Nero  was  the  first  of  the  emperors,  under  whose  admin- 
istration tke  empire  was  generally  dishonored,  and    the 
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Roman  name  treated  with  ignominy  and  contempt  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  conduct  pursued  by  some  of  his  successors, 
it  might  have  been  thought,  that  nothing  could  equal  his 
folly  and  madness,  or  the  astonishing  crimes  he  perpetrated 
against  humanity,  reason  and  nature.  Almost  every  act  of 
the  life  of  Nero  was  an  outrageous,  horrid  crime.  He  mur- 
dered many  of  the  noblest  citizens  of  Rome ;  among  whom, 
the  celebrated  Seneca  fell  a  sacrifice,  and  several  other 
philosophers  and  writers  of  great  distinction.  He  mur- 
dered his  wife  and  his  mother,  and  set  fire  to  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  while  it  was  burning,  dressing  himself  in  the 
garb  of  a  player,  he  recited  some  verses  on  the  destruction 
of  Troy. 

Nero  proceeded  to  such  lengths,  as  at  last  to  become  an 
object  of  terror  and  detestation  to  mankind.  The  senate  de- 
clared him  an  enemy  to  his  country;  the  army  revolted; 
and  people  of  every  description  combined  to  crush  a  detes- 
table wretch,  whom  the  earth  could  no  longer  bear.  Nero 
reigned  almost  14  years;  and  in  him  the  family  of  Augus- 
tus became  extinct,  55  years  after  the  death  of  that  emperors 

Galba,  Otho  and  Yitellius  arose  one  afler  another,  and  fell 
In  quick  succession,  all  disappearing  in  the  short  space  of 
eighteen  months.  They  assumed  £e  imperial  purple,  only 
to  disgrace  the  throne,  to  give  innumerable  wounds  to  the 
empire,  and  to  attach  perpetual  infamy  to  their  memory. 

If  we  except  the  horrors  of  the  cruel  reign  of  Domitian, 
the  younger  brother  of  Titus,  Rome  was  now  favored  with 
seven  monarchs  in  succession,  whose  virtues  adorned  the 
throne,  and  whose  energy  and  wisdom  restored  and  invigo- 
rated tie  empire. 

Vespasian  succeeded  Vitellius  in  the  70th  year  of  the 
Christian  era;  and,  in  a  prosperous  reign  of  nine  years, 
restored  the  Roman  name  to  its  ancient  splendor.  He 
recovered  several  provinces,  repelled  all  invasions,  restored 
order,  harmony  and  military  discipline,  and,  in  fact,  extended 
the  bounds  of  the  empire.  Titus,  his  son  and  successor, 
was  a  prince  of  great  virtue.  His  excellent  endowments 
and  ele^nt  accomplishments  rendered  him  exceedingly 
dear  to  his  subjects.  In  his  reign,*  Jerusalem  was  destroy- 
ed. This  prince,  ih  a  short  reign  of  two  years,  displayed 
a  degree  or  wisdom,  moderation  and  self-command,  which, 
perhaps,  no   other  Roman   emperor  ever  attained.      The 

*  Jenualem  was  taken  and  doBtroyed  by  Titos,  doriag  the  x«gn  «f 
his  fiither  Vespasian. — Ed^ 
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happiness  of  his  people  was  regarded  by  him  as  the  greatest 
^ory  of  his  reign.  During  this  reign,  happened  that  erup- 
tion of  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  which  Pliny,  the  celebrated 
philosopher,  was  destroyed. 

Titus  was  succeeded  by  Domitian,  his  younger  brother, 
whose  vices  and  cruelties  were  surpassed  by  none  of  his 
predecessois.  After  him,  followed  five  princes  in  succesr- 
sion,  whose  names  will  ever  adorn  the  history  of  Rome. 
They  were  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  These  great  men  swayed  the 
sceptre  for  about  eighty  years.  They  did  whatever  could  be 
expected  from  the  greatest  of  men  and  of  princes,  in 
rendering  the  administration  just,  energetic  and  wise,  and 
in  making  their  subjects  happy.  But  if  the  Roman  people, 
even  in  Ihe  times  of  Augustus,  had  fallen  from  their  ancient 
glory  and  virtue,  if  they  had  lost  that  greatness  and  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  which  raised  the  republic  to  conquest  and 
renown,  what  now  must  have  been  dieir  state,  after  being 
prostrated,  and  degraded  for  a  century  by  the  worst  of 
government 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  ROMAN  BISTORT,  FROM  THE 
ACCESSION  OF  AUGUSTUS  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  MARCUS  AURE- 
LIUS. 

The  period  now  before  us  contains  about  210  years, 
viz.  from  the  accession  of  Augustus,  to  that  of  Commo- 
dus.  Concerning  this  period,  we  shall  note  a  few  things ; 
and 

1.  The  Roman  empire,  during  this  period,  contained  the 
middle  and  southern  parts  of  Europe,  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa,  and  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  In  the  directions 
and  advice  of  Augustus  to  his  successor,  it  was  warmly 
recommended,  that  the  empire  should  not  be  enlarged. 
Accordingly,  the  weak  and  effeminate  emperors  had  no 
inclination  nor  ability  to  do  it ;  and  the  valiant  and  warlike 
generallv  found  business  enough  in  defending  what  they 
already  had ;  while  the  wise  and  prudent  were  sensibly  im- 
pressed with  the  propriety  of  the  advice  of  Augustus. 
The  empure  was,  mdeed,  of  vast  extent ;  and,  if  we  cast 
oar  eyes  upon  a  map,  we  shall  du^ctly  see,  that  it  compi^ 
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kended,  «s  aa  elegant  historian  remaikB,  ^^  the  fairest  pari  of 
the  earUi,  and  the  most  civilized  portion  of  mankind. ''* 

Daring  this  period,  however,  very  considerable  additions 
were'  ma^e  to  the  empire,  and  I  believe,  more  or  less,  in  the 
three  quarters  of  the<  globe.  In  Europe  the  Gallic  and  Ger- 
man provinces  were  enlarged,  the  island  of  Great  Britain 
was  subdued,  and  several  large  countries  on  this  side  and 
t)eyond  the  Danube,  as  Illyricum,  Dacia,  Pannonia,  &c.  The 
emperor  Trajan,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  war  wiUi  the  Da- 
cians,  erected  a  stupendous  bridge  across  the  Danube ;  the 
ruins  of  which  remain  to  this  day,  and  afford  a  sublime 
specimen  of  ancient  architecture. 

2.  The  cruelty,  depravity,  folly  and  enormous  vices  of 
the  emperors  generally,  form  a  striking  feature  in  this  peri- 
od. Tliey  seem  to  have  been  utterly  lo^  to  all  sense  of 
justice,  honor  and  duty.  Had  they  followed  the  examples 
of  Julius  or  Augustus  Cesar,  the  Romans  would  scarcely 
have  had  reason  to  regret  the  establishment  of  a  form  of 
government,  which  rescued  them  from  deplorable  wars  and 
wasting  revolutions,  urged  on  by  the  rage  of  various  power- 
ful parties,  succeeding  one  another.  Indeed  it  is  surprising, 
tiiat  the  illustrious  examples  of  those  great  men  should  be 
deserted  immediately,  and  so  soon  forgotten ;  and  it  can  be 
accounted  for  in  no  other  way,  than  by  supposing,  that  the 
reins  of  government  fell  into  the  weakest  and  vilest  of  hands. 
When  we  consider  the  advantages  the  first  emperors  of 
Rome  possessed,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  many  of 
them  were  the  lowest,  the  most  detestable  and  abandoned 
villains,  that  ever  swayed  a  sceptre.  Nor  can  we  read  the 
history  of  Rome,  without  wondering,  how  it  was  possible 
for  that  once  powerful  and  magnanimous  people,  to  be  so 
sunk  and  depraved,  as  to  «idure  the  tyranny  of  such  mon- 
sters, instead  of  hurling  them,  with  indignant  scorn,  from 
the  throne  they  so  deeply  disgraced. 

3.  If  the  fate  of  Poland,  in  our  own  times,  stands  as  a 
beacon,  exhibiting  to  the  nations  of  the  eardi,  a  dreadful 
testimony  of  the  effects  of  bad  government;  we  may  cer- 
tainly derive  a  still  stronger  testimony  from  this  period  of 
the  Roman  history.  The  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  of 
Cesar  and  Pompey,   and  of  Augustus  and  Antony,  had 


•Though  Gibbon  has  some  excellences  besides  his  "elegance,"  the 
young  reader  must  be  cautious  not  to  imbibe  his  stifihess,  nifl  afiecta- 
tion,  and  especially,  his  obscurity  ^ — Ed. 
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denuHistnted  the  power  of  iBcUviduais  to  ensiave  the  state. 
Those  wars  had  almost  extenninated  the  ancient  RoHians; 
had  extinguished  almost  all  the  great  and  ^ninent  families, 
and  quite  all  the  great  men,  who  dared  to  speak  and  a^t  like 
Romans.  At  the  same  time,  an  immense  multitude  of  for- 
eigners from  all  parts  of  the  world,  poured  into  Rome ;  and 
the  army,  which  always  governed  Rome,  was  composed  of 
a  mercenary,  rapacious  crew,  as  void  of  public  spirit,  as  of 
all  sense  of  justice  and  honor.  An  empire,  governed  by  a 
prince  as  profligate  and  abandoned,  as  he  was  weak  and  ig- 
norant, and  who  was  merely  the  tool  of  a  mutinous,  ill-disci- 
plined and  vicious  soldiery,  must  certainly  experience  the 
worst  of  governments,  and  must  feel  their  worst  effects. 
Accordingly,  the  lustre  of  Rome  faded;  her  power  decay- 
ed ;  her  virtue  and  happiness  were  forever  lost ;  and  she 
was  abandoned  to  every  evil  and  calamity. 

From  various  internal  causes,  the  strength  of  the  Roman 
empire  declined  greatly,  during  the  two  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  She  was  not  only  absolutely  but  compar- 
atively weaker.  Many  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  seemed 
only  to  observe  a  nominal  subjection ;  and  the  Parthian% 
especially,  gained  strength,  rose  and  triumphed,  and  set 
Rome  at  defiance.  The  nations  of  Gaul  and  Germany  grew 
strong,  and  often  showed  signs  of  revolt,  and  even  indica- 
tions, that  they  were  one  day  to  trample  upon  the  ashes  of 
their  conquerors. 

4.  The  Romans  soon  gave  melancholy  proofs  of  the 
decay  of  learning,  as  well  as  of  civility  and  politeness.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  deplorable  fate  of  Cicero.  Augustus, 
under  the  infamous  pretence  of  appeasing  the  resentment 
oi  Mark  Antony,  had  murdered  and  mangled  that  g^reat 
man.  The  crafty  tyrant  well  knew,  how  necessary  it  was 
for  him  to  silence  that  eloquence,  which  must  have  shaken 
his  throne,  and  exterminate  that  virtue,  which  must  have 
thrown  continual  embarrassments  in  the  way  of  his  ambitious 
schemes.  Msecenas,  the  great  friend  of  Virgil  and  Hor- 
ace, still  lived ;  but  he  only  lived  as  a  flatterer,  to  form 
new  modes  of  adulation,  and  to  act  the  crmging  par- 
asite. 

In  the  course  of  the  reign  of  the  twelve  Cesars,  the 
Roman  horizon,  which  had  been  once  illuminated  with 
one  immense  constellation  of  poets,  orators,  philosophers, 
statesmen,  heroes  and  sages,  was  left  in  dreary  darkness. 
Ajad  if  we  descend  to  the  reign  of  Commodus,  we  i^all  set 
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kw  lif^ts  <m  that  once  splendid  horizon,  but  rach  wm  moct 
resembled  the  horrid  glare  of  Tartarean  fiires. 


**  From  those  Aamet; 


No  liffht,  but  rather  darkness  visible 
Serr  d  only  to  discover  sights  of  wo !" 

Yet  the  names  of  Seneca,  Lucian,  Pliny,  Josephiis,  Quin- 
tilian,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  Plutarch,  Justin  and  Galen,  were 
scattered  down  this  tract  of  time ;  long  after  which,  Lon- 
ginus  flourished ;  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  emperor,  was  % 
great  philosopher,  and  an  ornament  to  the  republic  of 
letters. 

5.  It  will  be  proper  in  this  place,  to  notice  to  the  young 
reader,  the  nature  and  form  of  the  Roman  legion,  a  military 
establishment  and  grand  instrument  of  the  Roman  power, 
by  which  Rome  conquered  and  governed  the  world.  It  had 
been  improving  through  every  period  of  the  republic,  and 
was  still  farther  improved  by  Julius  Cesar  and  some  of  his 
successors. 

The  main  strength  of  the  legion  consisted  in  a  body  of 
infantry,  divided  into  ten  cohorts  and  fifty-five  companies, 
which  companies  were  more  or  less  full.  £ach  cohort  was 
commanded  by  a  prefect  or  tribune ;  and  each  company,  by 
a  centurion.  The  first  cohort,  which  always  claimed  the 
post  of  honor  and  carried  the  eagle,  contained  1105  soldiers, 
the  most  approved  for  bravery  and  fidelity.  The  nemain* 
ing  cohorts  consisted  each  of  555;  and  the  infantry  of  a 
legion,  in  its  most  improved  state,  amounted  to  6,100  men. 
Their  arms,  which  were  uniform,  consisted  of  a  helmet 
with  a  lofty  crest,  a  breast-plate  or  coat  of  mail,  greaves  on 
their  legs,  and  on  their  left  arm  a  concave  buckler,  of  an 
oval  form,  four  feet  in  length  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth. 
This  buckler  was  formed  of  light  wood,  covered  with  bull's 
hide,  and  strengthened  with  plates  of  brass.  The  pilum^  a 
long  and  heavy  spear,  was  the  most  effective  of  the  Roman 
weapons.  With  this  they  usually  conquered.  It  was  about 
six  feet  long,  and  terminated  in  a  triangular  point  of  steel, 
eighteen  inches  in  length.  This  dreadful  javelin,  when 
'  launched  from  the  vigor  of  a  Roman  arm,'  often  pierced 
helmets,  breast-plates  and  bucklers;  nor  was  there  any 
cavalry,  that  chose  to  venture  within  its  reach.  When  the 
pUum  was  thrown,  which  was  commonly  within  the  distance 
of  ten  or  even  six  yards,  the  soldier  drew  his  sword,  and 
closed  with  the  enemy.  The  sword  was  a  two-edg^d,  abort, 
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well  tempered  blade,  fitted  to  strike  or  posh;  llie  latter <^ 
which  the  Romans  were  instructed  to  prefer. 

The  legion,  in  battle  array,  stood  eight  deep,  preserving 
the  distance  of  three  f*^c:t  between  both  the  ranks  and  files ; 
so  that  each  one  had  a  sufficient  space  to  move  and  wield 
his  arms  in ;  and  this  loose  order  gave  great  celerity  to  their 
movements.  It  is  remarked,  perhaps  justly,  by  Mr.  Gibbon, 
that  ^'  the  strength  of  the  phalanx  was  unable  to  contend 
with  the  activity  of  the  legion."  But  could  the  phalanx  of 
Alexander  have  contended  vdth  the  legion  of  Julius  Cesar, 
each  under  the  eye  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  those 
great  commanders,  a  different  conclusion  perhaps  might  be 
drawn. 

A  body  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  ten  troops  or  squadrons, 
was  an  essential  appendage  of  each  legion.  The  first  troop 
•f  horse  was  the  companion  of  the  first  cohort,  and  consisted 
•f  132  men.  The  other  nine  consisted  each  of  66  men,  and 
were  attached  to  the  remaining  nine  cohorts.  The  cavaliy 
of  a  complete  legion  amounted  to  726  men.  Their  defen-^ 
give  arms  were  a  helmet,  an  oblong  shield,  light  boots  and  a 
coat  of  mail.  Their  effective  weapons  were  a  javelin  and  a 
long  broadsword. 

Thus  the  regular  infantry  and  cavalry  of  a  legion  amount- 
ed to  6,826  men ;  besides  which,  several  light  arme'd  troops, 
called  auxiliaries,  were  attached  to  it,  which,  togeAer  with 
all  the  various  attendants  for  baggage,  &c.  swelled  each 
legion  to  upwards  of  12,000  men.  To  every  legion,  was 
assigned  ten  engines  of  the  larger  size,  and  fifty-five  of  the 
smaller,  for  throwing  large  stones  and  heavy  darts.  The 
force  of  these  engines  was  such,  as  to  produce  astonishing 
effects  on  walls  and  towers,  and  they  are  thought  by  some 
writers  of  note  to  have  been  little  inferior  to  cannon. 

The  camp  of  two  complete  legions  usually  occupied  an 
exact  square  of  nearly  700  yards  on  each  side.  This  spot 
was  levelled  by  the  pioneers,  and  the  tents  were  then 
pitched  in  the  form  of  regular,  broad  streets,  the  praetorium 
or  general's  quarters  in  the  centre.  The  whole  square 
was  then  surrounded  by  a  rampart  12  feet  high,  compactly 
formed  of  wood  and  earth,  and  also  enclosed  by  a  ditch  12 
feet  broad  and  deep.  When  this  camp  was  to  be  left,  it  is 
incredible  how  soon  the  legions  would  be  in  motion.  Their 
tents  being  struck  and  packed,  each  legionary  loaded  him- 
self with  his  arms,  kitchen  furniture  and  provisions,  some- 
times for  many  days ;  and,  with  this  weight,  which,  ^  says 
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3Ir.  Gibbon,  would  oppress  the  delieacj  of  a  modem  sol- 
dier, they  would  much,  by  a  regular  step,  20  miles  in  six 

hours. 

The  military  discipline  of  the  Romans  was  exeeediBf^ 
strict  They  were  accustomed  to  various  athletic  exer- 
cises ;  and  their  armor  in  running  and  leaping,  was  scarcely 
considered  as  an  incumbrance.  Such  were  some  of  the 
military  arrangements  of  Ihe  Romans.  In  order  to  form 
some  idea  of  their  armed  force,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  peace  establishment  of  Adrian  and  his  successors  con- 
sisted of  thirty  of  these  fomidable  legions,  which  were 
usually  stationed  on  the  banks  of  large  rirers,  and  along  the 
frontiers  of  their  extensive  dominions.  The  author  just 
cited  says,  that  under  the  emperors,  the  legions  were  more 
or  less  permanently  stationed,  as  follows,  viz.  ikret  legions 
in  Britain ;  sixUem  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  where  it  was 
early  discovered,  that  most  force  was  necessary ;  eighi  on 
the  Euphrates ;  and  in  Egypt,  Africa  and  Spain,  a  single 
legion  was  sufficient  for  each.  Besides  all  these,  a  powerful 
armed  force  was  always  stationed  in  Italy,  to  watch  over  the 
ssfety  of  the  capital,  and  of  the  emperor.  These  were  call- 
ed city  cohorts  and  pretorian  guards ;  and  we  shall  see  bere- 
i^r,  that  these  troops  were  principally  instrumental  in  the 
Tttin  of  the  empire. 

6.  The  last  thing  we  shsill  notice,  as  making  a  conspieu*- 
ous  figure  in  this  period  of  Roman  history,  is  the  rapid  spread 
and  persecutions  of  Christianity. 

The  Christian  religion  was  peculiar  in  its  origin  It  was 
equally  so  as  to  the  means,  by  which  it  was  propagated  in 
the  world.  The  primitive  Christians  utterly  disclaimed 
the  use  of  anns,  as  a  means  of  spreading  their  principles. 
They  relied  on  the  nature  of  the  truths  and  maxims  they 
taught,  on  the  purity  of  their  lives — the  meek,  quiet  and 
blameless  conduct  of  their  followers;  but  more  on  the 
power  and  providence  of  God,  for  their  support,  prosperity, 
defence  and  promulgation.  And  in  this,  they  were  not  dis- 
appointed ;  for  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
Christianity  had  penetrated  almost  every  part  of  the  Roman 
empire.  They  had  churches  established  in  various  parts  of 
Asia  and  Afirica;  in  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany 
and  Britain. 

As  professed  enemies  to  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  as  directly  opposed  to  the  superstition  of  ^e  countries^ 
In   which   they  lived,  fliey  were   generally  without  th« 
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protection  of  law,  and  odious  to  the  reigning  authorities. 
Under  several  of  the  emperors  already  mentioned,  ihdr 
sufferings  were  very  great.  They  were  subjected  to  every 
abuse,  and  were,  in  vast  multitudes,  put  to  death,  with  the 
most  dreadful  tortures.  During  Nero's  bloody  reign,  they 
experienced  every  species  of  cruelty ;  and  even  under  the 
reputedly  wise  and  virtuous  Antonines,  as  well  as  Trajan 
and  Adrian,  multitudes  of  them  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  merci- 
less fury  of  persecution. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BRIBP  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OP  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  PROM  THE 
REIGN  OF  COMMOD0S  TO  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  WESTERN 
EBCPIRE,  UNDER  AUOU8TULUS  ;  CONTAINING  A  PERIOD  OF 
TWO-HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY-THREE  TEARS. 

We  hfl^ve  now  passed  the  fortunate  and  happy  periods  ^ 
the  Roman  empire.  In  the  subsequent  part  of  uie  histoiy 
of  this  great  people,  there  is  littie  to  contemplate,  but  the 
most  deadly  disorders,  the  most  agonizing  stru^les,  and  the 
deepest  and  most  ostensible  decay.  But  an  empire  contain- 
ing a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people,  founded  in 
power,  wealth  and  policy,  strengthened  by  every  auxiliary 
of  human  greatness,  triumphing  over  all  enemies,  and  elevat- 
ed almost  beyond  the  reach  of  invasion,  could  only  perish  by 
the  gradual  progress  of  internal  disorder.  The  misfortunes 
of  Rome  sprung  from  her  own  bosom ;  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  said,  that  she  had  enemies,  till  she  had  formed  and  train- 
ed them  to  the  arts  of  war. 

In  the  180th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  Commodus 
ascended  the  throne.  No  reign  was  ever  more  inauspicious 
than  his^  nor  is  the  memory  of  any  prince  more  deeply 
covered  with  infamy.  He  formed  a  perfect  contrast  to  the 
virtues  of  his  illustrious  father,  Marcus  Aurelius.  It  would 
be  impossible,  in  this  Compend,  to  draw  a  character  more 
black,  detestable  and  depraved,  than  that  of  Commodus. 
A  detail  of  his  vices  would  occupy  more  pages,  than  we 
can  allow  to  the  whole  period,  which  is  to  be  the  subject 
of  this  chapter.  We  can  say  littie  more,  than  that,  during 
bis  reign,  the  administration  of  government  was  totally 
abandoned;   and  the  numerous  props  of  a  falling  empirCi 
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nrhich  had  existed  a  century  before  this,  were  now  no  mere* 
At  the  seat  of  government,  there  was  nothing  but  Inxuiy, 
riot  and  murder.  In  the  provinces,  extreme  disorder, 
rapacity,  misery  and  revolt  prevailed.  On  the  frontien, 
the  burning  of  cities  and  the  blood  of  thousands  marked 
the  footsteps  of  invasion.  In  Italy,  disaffection,  conspiracy, 
jealousy,  terror,  detestation,  revenge,  fury  and  despair, 
surrounded  the  throne — filled  the  capital — inspired  every 
heart,  and  painted  destruction  in  every  face.  In  the  army, 
there  was  licentiousness,  outrage,  mutiny  and  desertion. 
The  soldiers,  in  multitudes,  forsook  their  standards,  and  in 
numberless  and  @erce  banditti,  infested  the  highways.  The 
redress  of  wrongs  and  the  recovery  of  rights,  expired  with 
ci?il  justice;  and  while  the  empire  felt  those  strong  but 
vain  struggles,  which  were  occ\sioned  by  the  re-action  of 
her  natural  force,  her  union,  power  and  military  reputation 
vanished,  and  left  her  an  immense  chaos  of  discordant  prin- 
ciples. 

An  illustrious  parentage  gave  high  expectations  of  Com- 
modus ;  but  his  conduct  soon  banished  all  hopes.  He  ex- 
hibited cruelties,  at  which  even  Nero  would  have  shuddered; 
and  he  was  more  effeminate  than  Sardanapalus.  It  seems 
a  pity  for  the  honor  of  humanity,  that  the  name  of  so  infar 
mous  a  monster  should  have  been  preserved.  His  fedble  and 
licentious  reign  produced  calamities  to  his  country,  after  his 
vices  bad  destroyed  him,  and  he  was  no  more.  He  was  no 
sooner  taken  off  by  conspiracy,  conducted  by  his  favorite 
mistress,  than  the  choice  of  the  army  and  senate  clothed 
with  the  imperial  purple,  Helvetius  Pertinax.  He  was  above 
60  years  of  age ;  had  served  under  the  illustrious  Antonines; 
and  was  always  noted  equally  for  bravery  and  wisdom.  He 
had  risen  from  a  private  soldier,  through  all  the  grades  of 
military  honor,  to  that  of  pretorian  prefect.  With  modesty 
and  reluctance,  he  assumed  the  diadem,  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  wear,  and  to  grace,  only  long  enough  to  demonstrate 
his  merit,  and  to  enrol  his  name  among  the  most  excellent 
of  the  Roman  emperors. 

If  the  degenerate  Romans  discovered  their  mistake,  in 
elevating  to  the  throne,  a  man  whose  administration  was 
utterly  repugnant  to  their  wishes,  he  much  sooner  discov- 
ered his,  in  thinking  it  possible  to  renovate  the  empire, 
now  going  rapidly  into  an  irrecoverable  decline.  The 
Roman  armies,  which  under  the  Scipios,  had  subdued 
Afriea  and  Asia,  which  under  Cesar  had  extended  the 
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empire  beyond  the  Danube,  and  which  under  Trajan  Imd 
conquered  beyond  the  Euphrates,  were  now  the  scorn  and 
ridicule  of  the  barbarians.  Through  a  total  want  of  disci- 
pline, all  subordination  was  lost — all  military  spirit ;  nothing 
remained  but  discord,  sedition  and  outrage.  .  Pertinax  cona- 
menced  an  administration,  vigorous,  systematic  and  compre— 
hensive.     The  empire,  throughout  her  wide  regions,  felt  his 

Eower,  and  saw  and  revered  the  equity,  which  marked  all 
is  movements.     It  was  soon  perceived,  that  Pertinax  would 
aim  to  suppress  those  irregularities,  and  restore  the  discipline 
of  the  army  to  its  ancient  severity ;   that  he  would  revive 
the  institutions  of  civil  justice ;   and  retrieve  the  fallen  dig- 
nity of  the  Roman  name.   But  alas !  his  noble  intention^  and 
excellent  schemes  could  not  be  effectuated  by  mortal  prow- 
ess ;  the  nation  was  too  far  gone — ^too  deeply  sunk  in  vice 
and  luxury.     The  palace,  die  court,  and  the  capitol  were 
filled  and  surrqunded  with  a  swarm  of  execrable  villains, 
whom  the  vices  of  Commodus  had  rendered  necessary,  whom 
his  weakness  had  imboldened,  and  the  comipti6n  of  the 
times  had  furnished  in  abundance.     His  first  care  was  to 
displace  these,  to  exalt  men  to  power,  who  were  worthy  to 
rule ;  and  to  restrain  and  punish  the  insolence  of  the  preto- 
rian  guards. 

He  had  just  entered  on  this  salutary  but  arduous  work, 
when  he  was  informed  one  day,  that  a  mutiny  was  rising  in 
the  army.  He  had  only  time  to  walk  to  the  gate  of  his  pal- 
ace, when  he  perceived  a  large  body  of  soldiers  rapidly 
advancing  with  angry  clamors  and  menacing  imprecations. 
As  they  drew  near,  he  stood  his  ^ound,  and  with  a  firm  dig- 
nity, demanded  their  business.  Without  making  any  reply, 
a  Scythian  soldier  struck  him  dead  at  a  blow.  His  head 
was  severed  froni  his  body,  and  carried  on  a  pole  to  the  camp; 
where,  immediately  after,  the  empire  was  offered  at  publie 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  was  bid  off  by  a  sordid  wretch, 
who  assumed  the  purple,  but  who,  in  a  few  days,  suffered  all 
the  severities  of  the  fate  of  Pertinax,  without  any  of  the  pity 
and  regret,  which  will  follow  the  memory  of  that  great  man 
to  the  latest  posterity. 

It  is  matter  of  regret,  that  so  littie  is  known  of  Pertinax, 
that  so  few  circumstances  have  escaped  oblivion,  which 
would  most  clearly  elucidate  his  private  character;  and 
especially  that  so  short  a  time  was  allowed  him  for  dis- 
playing tiie  energy  of  command,  the  wisdom  of  legislation 
and  the  greatness  of  man.     Historians,  however,  unite  in 
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aHowing  liim  to  rank  with  tiie  most  woithy  men,  wbo  erer 
governed  Rome.  His  energy  was  guided  by  justice ;  his 
authority  was  tempered  with  sweetness ;  and  all  his  super- 
eminent  qualities  combined  to  form  a  character  truly  great 
and  amiable. 

Were  it  safe,  however,  at  this  distance  of  time,  one  might 
conjecture,  that  he  was  too  severe  and  hasty  in  his  first  es- 
says at  reformation.  Had  he,  by  some  politic  and  impene- 
trable movement,  contrived  to  separate,  and  remove  to  a 
distance,  his  licentious  soldiery,  till  he  could  have  levied  and 
disciplined  an  army  to  his  mind,  perhaps  he  mig^t  have  en- 
joyed a  longer  and  more  fortunate  reign.  But  what  power 
can  renovate  a  nation  totally  effeminate  and  corrupt  ?  Perti- 
nax,  by  his  abilities  and  address,  ascended  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  rank  among  men.  His  reverses  were  so 
numerous,  great  and  sudden,  that  historians  have  given  him 
the  peculiar  appellation  of  the  tennis  bail  of  fortune. 

From  the  death  of  Pertinax  till  that  of  Augustulus,  the  last 
pt  the  Roman  emperors  of  the  West,  was  282  years,  during 
which  time,  no  less  than  fifty-six  emperors  swayed  the  scep- 
tre in  succession.  Their  names  may  be  seen  in  the  tables 
subjoined;  and  for  an  account  of  their  vices,  (for  little  more 
is  recorded  of  them,)  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire ;  on  which  part 
of  history.  Gibbon  is  the  ablest  and  most  elegant  writer  m 

our  language.  _ 

The  artful  and  insidious  endeavors  of  that  wnter  to  sub- 
vert Christianity,  and  to  substitute,  no  one  knows  what,  in 
its  place,  are  obvious  to  every  reader.  Yet  his  merit  as  a 
writer  cannot  be  questioned ;  and  although  his  opposition  to 
Christianity,  betrayed  him  into  many  gross  absurdities  suited 
to  the  complexion  of  his  prejudices,  yet  his  history  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
of  historical  productions.  ^        i.    j    v        e 

So  much  has  been  already  said  concerning  the  declme  ol 
the  Roman  empire,  that  the  young  reader  may  be  surprised, 
when  he  understands,  that  it  stood  upwards  of  two  centuries 
after  this  period.  But  that  empire  could  only  die  a  linger- 
ing  death.  West  of  it,  lay  th^- Atlantic  ocean;  south,  lay 
Ifrica,  which,  since  the  fall  of  Carthage,  was  without 
powCT ;  east,  lay  Asia,  dissolved  in  luxury,  always  ready  to 
be  conquered,  as  soon  as  attacked,  and  enslaved  as  soon  as 
invaded ;  aod  W)  far  firom  subduing  Rome,  that  people  were 
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even  too  effemiii&te  to  muntain  a  form  oft  goTemment  over 
thems^yes. 

The  barbarous  nations,  which  lay  north  of  the  empire) 
were  indeed  numerous  and  wariike ;  but  thej  could  not  sub- 
due the  Romans,  till  they  had  learned  of  them  the  art  of 
war.  And  the  power  of  Rome,  under  the  emperors,  lay 
chiefly  in  the  northern  provinces,  where  it  was  most  needed. 
As  we  have  already  said,  sixteen  or  twenty  legions  generally 
lay  bordering  upon  the  Rhine  and  Danube.  The  barbarians, 
in  these  times,  were  generally  poorly  clothed  and  fed,  and 
had  few  arms,  and  litSe  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war.  Their 
invasions  were  like  those  of  a  hungry  lion,  whom  fierce  ap- 
petite impels  to  rush  on  the  point  of  the  spear,  in  order  to 
seize  his  prey ;  and  their  chief  difficulty  was  want  of  union. 
Their  tribes  were  composed  of  warlike,  fierce,  impetuous 
spirits ;  but  they  were  unsettled,  barbarous,  roving,  inde- 
pendent, and  jealous  of  the  power  of  their  chiefs,  as  well  as 
tenacious  of  the  honor  of  their  tribes. 

Yet  the  nations  composing  the  Northern  Hive,*  could  not 
but  experience  a  gradual  improvement.  Their  proximity  to 
a  great  and  enlightened  people,  with  whom  they  were  at 
perpetual  war,  their  strength -of  body,  their  intellectual  vigor, 
and  ambition  to  acquire  those  arts,  which  had  so  long  ren- 
dered the  Romans  invincible,  must,  in  time,  have  produced 
their  natural  and  unavoidable  effects.  In  the  barbarian  ar- 
mies and  countries,  there  must  have  been  a  multitude  of 
Romans.  Numbers,  having  fled  from  justice,  or  induced  to 
rove,  firom  disgust  at  their  own  capncious  and  tyrannical 
government,  would  naturally  seek  an  asylum  in  the  wilds  of 
Europe,  and  among  a  more  free  and  equitable  people.  Num- 
bers being  detained  there  would,  at  length,  yield  to  necessity, 
and  voluntarily  remain  in  a  land,  whither  they  had  been 
dragged  as  captives,  assimilating  by  degrees  to  its  customs 
and  habits. 

The  Gauls  and  Germans,  from  the  period  now  before  us, 
composed  the  strength  of  the  Roman  armies;  and  great 

*  The  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  sometimes  called  the 
JforthBm  Htvef  firom  the  vast  swarms  of  barbarians,  who,  from  time  to 
time,  have  issued  from  those  regions,  to  desolate  the  world.  Some 
have  supposed  these  regions  to  have  been  anciently  crowded  with  in- 
habitants.^ But  the  opinion  of  Robertson  is  much  more  rational,  that 
those  regions  were  anciently  less  populous  than  at  present ;  though  at 
[pretent,  they  are  less  populous,  than  other  parts  of  the  continent. — E4 


numbeis  <^  these  nations,  whom  we  shall  indiscrisiinately 
call  the  Goths  and  Vandals  and  Huns,  were  now  admitted 
into  the  Roman  service,  either  as  legionaries  or  auxiliaries. 
^  Some  of  them  were  promoted  to  the  highest  stations,  both 
ciyil  and  military,  and  even  wore  the  imperial  diadem  and 
purple.  Many  of  these,  either  never  had,  or  else  lost,  aU 
attachment  to  Rome ;  and,  rejoining  their  countrymen,  olb- 
ried  and  diffused  among  them,  the  arts  of  war,  and  advanta- 
ges of  disciplined  valor. 

From  the  reign  of  Commodus,  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Western  Empire,  history  presents  one  uniform  scene  of  dis- 
order, vice  and  misery.  We  have  almost  constantly  before 
our  eyes,  a  great  empire  going  rapidly  to  destruction  under 
the  influence  of  bad  government  A  very  few  of  the  em- 
perors, however,  during  this  dreary  period,  were  both  able 
'  statesmen  and  commanders.  Had  it  been  their  fortune  to 
have  reigned  in  happier  tunes,  and  over  a  more  virtuous  peo- 
ple, their  administrations  would  have  done  more  important 
service  to  mankind.  But  their  best  measures  and  greatest 
exertions,  seemed  only  to  have  the  effect  of  medicines  given 
to  the  sick  man,  after  his  disease  has  become  incurable. 
They  might  a  little  procrastinate,  but  could  not  jNrevent,  the 
moment  of  dissolution. 

About  the  year  of  Christ  267,  the  emperor  Valerian  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  when  no  less  than  nineteen 
persons  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  assumed  the  imperial 
purple,  with  the  titles  of  Cesar,  and  Augustus ;  and  each  of 
them  endeavored  to  support  his  claims  and  titles  by  the 
sword.  There  can  be  no  stronger  pro<^  than  this  of  the 
extreme  wretchedness  of  those  times.  All  was  tumult,  war, 
distrust,  cruelty  and  the  most  sudden  and  bloody  revolutions. 

But  there  are  two  circumstances  in  the  period  of  history 
now  before  us,  which  merit  the  particular  attention  of  the 
reader,  viz.  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion 
throughout  the  empire,  by  means  of  the  conversion  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  sumamed  the  Great;  and  his  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government  from  Rome  to  tiie  ancient  city 
Byzantium,  which  he  rebuilt,  and  called  ConatanHsMpky  or 
Uie  CUu  of  Constantine, 

We  have  already  noticed  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  In  the  days  of  Constantine,  it  had  penetrated 
almost  every  part  of  the  empire.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
did  thai  prince  declare  in  favor  of  it,  than  it  became  the 

'*  loA  of  the  court,  the  .capital,  and  soon,  of  the  empire 
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^his  was  truly  an  amazing  change ;  and  forma  one 
\^  '^X.^x^  most  memorable  eras  in  ecclesiastical  history.  A 
meek  and  humble  religion,  unknown  to  the  world,  or  if 
known,  despised  and  persecuted,  set  on  foot  by  a  few  obscure 
persons  in  Judea,  and  propagated  only  by  the  force  of  ration- 
al ^nviction,  spread  and  prevailed  against  all  opposition ; 
overturned  the  altars  and  silenced  the  oracles  of  the  heathen ; 
and  at  last,  through  hosts  of  prejudices,  fortified  by  antiqui- 
ty, and  sanctioned  by  universal  custom^  made  its  way  to  the 
mrone  of  the  Gesars.  It  was  like  a  '^  stone  cut  out  oi  a 
mountain  without  hands,  becoming  a  great  mountain  and  fill- 
ing the  whole  earth." 

There  are  various  accounts  given,  and  various  opinions 
formed,  concerning  the  conversion  of  Constantine.  Whether 
his  mind  was  swayed  by  the  power  of  truth,  or  by  temporal, 
political  and  interested  motives,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  It 
IS  related,  and  believed  by  some,  that  his  conversion  was  mi- 
raculous. They  say,  that  he  saw  in  the  heavens  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  with  this  inscription  in  radiant  letters,  TotUo  Nika^ 
i.  e.  By  this  conquer ;  and  that  upon  this,  he  immediately 
embraced  Christiahity.  His  life  and  conduct  were  by  no 
means  eminent  for  Christian  virtue ;  nor  was  he  wholly  firee 
from  crimes  of  the  deepest  die. 

From  this  period,  the  Christian  church  was  loaded  with 
honor,  wealth  and  power ;  nor  did  her  virtue  ever  sustain 
a  severer  trial.  The  chief  dignitaries  of  the  empire  could 
scarcely  do  less,  than  imitate  their  master ;  and  Christianity 
soon  became  a  necessary  qualification  for  public  ofiice.  The 
church  now  no  longer  appeared  in  her  ancient  simplicity  and 
purity ;  lords  and  princes  were  among  her  converts ;  and  she 
was  dressed  in  robes  of  state.  Her  ceremonies  were  in- 
creased ;  her  forms  of  worship  were  loaded  with  pomp  and 
splendor ;  her  doctrines  were  intermingled  with  the  sense- 
less jargon  of  a  philosophy,  equally  absurd  and  vain ;  and  the 
way  seemed  prepared,  not  only  for  the  decay  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  morality,  but  of  every  science,  which  distin- 
guishes civilized  from  savage  nations. 

After  various  wars  and  competitions,  Constantine,  in  the 
year  of  Christ  320,  became  sole  master  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. He  certainly  did  whatever  could  be  done,  by  an 
accomplished  general  and  statesman,  toward  restoring  the 
empire  to  ite  ancient  glory.  But,  alas !  he  did  not  reign 
over  the  ancient  Romans.  His  people  had  been  often  defeat- 
fld«  humbled,  enslaved,  and  trampled  in  the  dust    The  tree 
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Roman  ^irit  was  long  since  utterly  extinguished ;  and,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  observe,  Italy  itself  was  filled  with  a 
mighty  heterogeneous  mass  of  population,  of  no  fixed  char- 
acter. His  strong  geuius,  for  a  moment,  sustained,  but  could 
not  ultimately  save,  the  fsJling  fabric. 

The  ambition  of  Constantine  gave  a  more  fatal  blow  to 
the  Roman  empire,  than  even  the  vices  of  Commodus.  To 
secure  to  himself  a  glory  equal  with  that  of  Romulus,  he 
formed  the  resolution  of  changing  the  seat  of  empire.  The 
place,  upon  which  he  pitched  as  a  new  capital,  to  inmior- 
talize  his  name,  was  indeed  well  chosen.  The  ancient  city 
of  Byzantium  enjoyed  the  finest  port  in  the  world,  on  the 
strait  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  which  communicates  with 
those  inland  seas,  whose  shores  are  formed  by  the  most  opu- 
lent and  delightful  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Thither 
Constantine  caused  the  wealth  of  the  empire  to  be  convey- 
ed; and  directly  a  new  and  splendid  city  arose,  which  was 
able  to  rival  ancient  Rome.  That  proud  capital,  so  long  the 
mistress  of  empire,  suddenly  became  but  a  satellite,  and  was 
forsaken  of  honor,  wealth  and  glory ;  since  the  emperor,  and 
all  who  were  devoted  to  his  interest,  used  every  possible 
means  to  exalt  the  new  seat  of  empire. 

This  wound  was  deadly  and  incurable.  It  proved  fatal 
not  only  to  one  city,  but  to  the  Western  Empire.  Rome 
was  utterly  abandoned  by  Constantine.  Nor  was  it  much 
alleviated  under  his  successors,  among  whom,  a  permanent 
division  of  the  empire  taking  place,  Rome  and  Italy  fell  un- 
der the  government  of  a  series  of  weak,  miserable,  short-lived 
tyrants,  who  rose  by  conspiracy,  and  fell  by  murder,  in  rapid 
succession ;  till,  in  the  476th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  Au- 
gustulus,  the  last  of  the  Roman  emperors,  was  conquered 
and  dethroned  by  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Heruli,  who,  at  the 
head  of  an  immense  army  of  barbarians,  overrun  all  Italy, 
and  put  a  period  to  the  Western  Empire. 

Thus  ended  Rome,  after  having  stood  1229  years.  When 
we  consider  the  length  of  her  duration,  her  character,  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  her  resources,  we  shall  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  her  the  most  powerful  and  important  city, 
which  ever  existed,  and  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  fiitst 
rank  of  cities.  But  if  this  remark  is  true  of  Rome  in  the 
times  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  it  will  serve  to  awaken 
our  admiration,  when  we  consider,  that  Rome  survived  even 
dliis  shock ;  and,  as  though  she  was  destined  to  bear  rule,  from 
being  the  head  of  a  most  powerful  empire,  she  soon  became 
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tlie  head  of  an  ecclesiastical  institatioii  not  less  poweifuL 
She  spread  her  wing  over  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  They 
trembled  at  her  mandates.  She  deposed  monarchs  at  her 
pleasure,  trampled  on  crowns  and  sceptres,  and,  for  ten  cen- 
turies, exerted  the  most  despotic  sovereignty.  She  is  even 
to  this  day,  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world. 

lAtkens  and  Corinth  tmder  the  Romans, — After  the  Roman 
power  was  permanently  established  in  Greece,  no  cities  but 
Athens  and  Corinth  were  sufficiently  distinguished  to  merit 
particular  attention.  Athens  revolted  from  the  Romans,  in 
the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  war ;  but  was  reduced  by  Sylla, 
who  burned  the  Pirsus  and  defaced  the  city  and  suburbs. 
The  civil  war  between  Cesar  and  Pompey  soon  followed ;  in 
which  they  sided  with  Pompey.  Here  they  were  unfortu- 
nate ;  for  Cesar  conquered.  But  Cesar  did  not  treat  them 
as  Sylla  had  done.  With  that  clemency,  which  made  so 
amiable  a  part  of  his  character,  he  dismissed  them  with  a 
fine  allusion  to  their  illustrious  ancestors;  saying,  that  he 
spared  the  living,  for  the  sake  of  the  dead.  Cesar  likewise 
rebuilt  the  city  of  Corinth,  which  had  lain  desolate  ever  since 
its  destruction  by  the  savage  Mummius. 

The  Athenians  afterwards  sided  with  Brutus  and  Cassius 
against  Augustus ;  and  erected  the  statues  of  these  republi- 
cans near  tibose  of  their  own  ancient  deliverers,  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton.  But  they  were  still  unfortunate ;  for  their 
enemies  triumphed. 

At  this  time  tiie  city  was.manifestiy  declining,  on  account 
of  the  Romans  having  fixed  the  seat  of  their  government 
at  Corinth.  The  literary  fame  of  Athens,  however,  did  not 
then  decline.  When  the  apostie  Paul  visited  that  city,  it 
was  full  of  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  orators,  painters, 
statuaries,  and  young  persons  who  came  to  learn  philosophy 
and  the  arts.  But  this  sort  of  people  being  generally  very 
idle,  were  great  talkers,  and  had  an  insatiable  curiosity. 
This  account  is  corroborated  by  Luke :  "  All  the  Athenians 
and  strangers  who  were  there,  spent  their  time  in  nothing 
else,  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing."  It  is 
said,  there  were  more  images  in  Athens,  than  in  sJl  Greece 
besides,  and  that  they  worshipped  the  gods  more  than  all 
the  rest  of  Greece.  Well,  therefore,  might  Paul  tell  the 
Areopagites,  that  he  perceived  they  were  in  all  things  too 
superstitious,  or  extremely  religious.  His  eloquent  address 
before  that  venerable  council  will  be  found  in  Acts  xviL 
Though  the  apostie's  success  was  small  at  that  time,  the 
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seeds  weire  probably  scattered,  which  afterwards  produced  aa 
abundant  harvest ;  for  in  the  next  century,  there  was  a  church 
there,  remarkable  for  its  order. 

Paul  next  visited  Corinth,  where  he  resided  about  eighteen 
months.  This  city  was  admirably  situated  for  conmierce, 
on  the  Corinthian  gulf.  On  the  east  side,  was  the  port  of 
Cenchrea,  which  received  the  merchandise  of  Asia,  by  the 
Saronic  gulf;  and  on  the  west  side,  the  port  of  Lecheum 
received  the  merchandise  of  Italy,  Gaul  and  Spain,  by  the 
Crissean  gulf.  The  inhabitants  were  very  dissolute  as  well 
as  very  learned.  Public  prostitution  formed  a  part  of  their 
religion ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  temple  of  Venus  maintained 
no  less  than  a  thousand  women  of  abandoned  character. 
Riches  produced  luxury ;  and  luxury  a  total  corruption  of 
manners.  And  yet  even  in  Corinth,  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  prevailed  over  the  universal  corruption ;  and  a  Chris- 
tian church  was  founded.  The  arts,  sciences  and  literature 
*ong  continued  to  flourish  here. 

Under  the  mild  empire  of  Trajan,  the  Athenians  retained 
iheir  fondness  for  the  monuments  of  sculpture;  as  Pliny 
mentions,  that  in  his  time  the  city  was  adorned  vdth  no  less 
than  three  thousand  statues.  In  Adrian,  they  found^  gene- 
rous ben^actor.  He  bestowed  upon  them  new  privileges ; 
and  the  city  under  his  influence,  reflected  a  faint  ray  of  its 
former  glory.  His  successors,  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,were  likewise  benefactors. 

'  It  is  related,  that  Constantine,  when  emperor,  gloried  in 
the  title  of  general  of  Athens  ;  and  rejoiced  exceedingly  on 
obtaining  from  that  people,  the  honor  of  a  statue  with  an 
inscription,  which  he  acknowledged  by  a  yearly  gratuity  of 
many  bushels  of  grain. 

In  the  time  of  Theodosius  I.  380  years  after  Christ,  the 
Goths  laid  waste  Thessaly  and  Epirus;  but  Theodore, 
general  of  the  Acheans,  by  his  prudent  conduct,  preserved 
the  cities  of  Greece  from  pillage,  and  the  inhabitants  from 
captivity. 

In  the  year  410,  Alaric,  the  savage  plunderer  of  Italy, 
extended  his  conquests  to  Greece,  and  marked  his  steps  by 
ruin  and  devastation.  He  passed  the  strait  of  Thermopylae, 
from  which  the  Greeks,  unmindful,  or  perhaps  ignorant  of 
the  disaster  of  Xerxes,  and  the  glorjr  of  Leonidas,  retired 
as  he  advanced.  As  soon  as  the  voice  of  his  herald  was 
heard  at  Athens,  the  descendants  of  those  heroes,  who  ^-1 
conquered  at  Marathon  and  Salamis,  opened  their  gates 
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pioteGtion  of  law,  and  odious  to  the  reigning  authorities. 
Under  several  of  the  emperors  already  mentioned,  their 
sufferings  were  very  great.  They  were  subjected  to  every 
abuse,  and  were,  in  vast  multitudes,  put  to  death,  with  the 
most  dreadful  tortures.  During  Nero's  bloody  reign,  they 
experienced  every  species  of  cruelty ;  and  even  under  the 
reputedly  wise  and  virtuous  Antonines,  as  well  as  Trajan 
and  Adrian,  multitudes  of  them  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  merci- 
less fiury  of  persecution. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BRIBP  HfSTOBICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  FROM  THE 
REION  OF  COMMOnUS  TO  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  WESTERN 
EMPIRE,  UNDER  AUOUSTULUS  ;  CONTAINING  A  PERIOD  OF 
TWO-HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY-THREE  YEARS. 

We  have  now  passed  the  fortunate  and  happy  periods  ^ 
the  Roman  empire.  In  the  subsequent  part  of  uie  history 
of  this  great  people,  there  is  littie  to  contemplate,  but  the 
most  deadly  disorders,  the  most  agonizing  struggles,  and  the 
deepest  and  most  ostensible  decay.  But  an  empire  contain- 
ing a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people,  founded  in 
power,  wealth  and  policy,  strengthened  by  every  auxiliary 
of  human  greatness,  triumphing  over  all  enemies,  and  elevat- 
ed almost  beyond  the  reach  of  invasion,  could  only  perish  by 
the  gradual  progress  of  internal  disorder.  The  misfortunes 
of  Rome  sprung  from  her  own  bosom ;  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  said,  that  she  had  enemies,  till  she  had  formed  and  train- 
ed them  to  the  arts  of  war. 

In  the  180th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  Commodus 
ascended  the  throne.  No  reign  was  ever  more  inauspicious 
than  his^  nor  is  the  memory  of  any  prince  more  deeply 
covered  with  infamy.  He  formed  a  periect  contrast  to  the 
virtues  of  his  illustrious  father,  Marcus  Aurelius.  It  would 
be  impossible,  in  this  Compend,  to  draw  a  character  more 
black,  detestable  and  depraved,  than  that  of  Commodus. 
A  detail  of  his  vices  would  occupy  more  pages,  than  we 
can  allow  to  the  whole  period,  which  is  to  be  the  subject 
of  this  chapter.  We  can  say  litde  more,  than  that,  during 
his  reign,  the  administration  of  government  was  totally 
abandoned;   and  the  numerous  props  of  a  falling  empir^ 
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had  existed  a  centavy  before  duB,  were  now  no  more. 

At  the  seat  of  goverament,  there  was  nothing  but  luzniy, 
riot  and  murder.  In  the  provinces,  extreme  disorder, 
rapacity,  misery  and  revolt  prevailed.  On  the  frontieni, 
the  burning  of  cities  and  the  blood  of  thousands  marked 
the  footsteps  of  invasion.  In  Italy,  disafiection,  conspiracy, 
jealousy,  terror,  detestation,  revenge,  fury  and  despair, 
surrounded  the  throne — filled  the  capitfd — inspired  every 
heart,  and  painted  destruction  in  every  face.  In  the  army, 
there  was  licentiousness,  outrage,  mutiny  and  desertion. 
The  soldiers,  in  multitudes,  forsook  their  standards,  and  in 
numberless  and  fierce  banditti,  infested  the  highways.  The 
redress  of  wrongs  and  the  recovery  of  rights,  expired  with 
civil  justice;  and  while  the  empire  felt  those  strong  but 
vain  struggles,  which  were  occasioned  by  the  re-action  of 
her  natural  force,  her  union,  power  and  military  reputation 
vanished,  and  left  her  an  immense  chaos  of  discordant  prin- 
ciples. 

An  illustrious  parentage  gave  high  expectations  of  Corn- 
modus  ;  but  his  conduct  soon  banished  idl  hopes.  He  ex- 
hibited cruelties,  at  which  even  Nero  would  have  shuddered; 
and  he  was  more  effeminate  than  Sardanapalus.  It  seems 
a  pity  for  the  honor  of  humanity,  that  the  name  of  so  infa- 
mous a  monster  should  have  been  preserved.  His  fe^le  and 
licentious  reign  produced  calamities  to  his  country,  aiter  his 
vices  had  destroyed  him,  and  he  was  no  more.  He  was  no 
sooner  taken  on  by  conspiracy,  conducted  by  his  favorite 
mistress,  than  the  choice  of  the  army  and  senate  clothed 
with  the  imperial  purple,  Helvetius  Pertinax.  He  was  above 
60  years  of  age ;  had  served  under  the  illustrious  Antonines; 
and  was  always  noted  equally  for  bravery  and  wisdom.  He 
had  risen  from  a  private  soldier,  through  all  the  grades  of 
military  honor,  to  that  of  pretorian  prefect.  With  modesty 
and  reluctance,  he  assumed  the  diadem,  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  wear,  and  to  grace,  only  long  enough  to  demonstrate 
his  merit,  and  to  enrol  his  name  among  the  most  excellent 
of  the  Roman  emperors. 

If  the  degenerate  Romans  discovered  their  mistake,  in 
elevating  to  the  throne,  a  man  whose  administration  was 
utterly  repugnant  to  their  wishes,  he  much  sooner  discov- 
ered his,  in  thinking  it  possible  to  renovate  the  empire, 
now  going  rapidly  into  an  irrecoverable  decline.  The 
Roman  armies,  which  under  the  Scipios,  had  subdued 
and  Asia,  which  under  Cesar  had  extended  the 
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empire  beyond  the  Danube,  and  which  under  Trajan  had 
conquered  beyond  the  Euphrates,  were  now  the  scorn  and 
ridicule  of  the  barbarians.  Through  a  total  want  of  disci- 
pline, all  subordination  was  lost — ^all  military  spirit ;  nothing 
remained  but  discord,  sedition  and  outrage.  .  Pertinax  com- 
menced an  administration,  vigorous,  systematic  and  compre-  . 
hensive.  The  empire,  throughout  her  wide  regions,  felt  his 
power,  and  saw  and  revered  the  equity,  which  marked  ajl 
his  movements.  It  was  soon  perceived,  that  Pertinax  would 
aim  to  suppress  those  irregularities,  and  restore  the  discipline 
x)f  the  army  to  its  ancient  severity ;  that  he  would  revive 
the  institutions  of  civil  justice ;  and  retrieve  the  fallen  dig- 
nity of  the  Roman  name.  But  alas !  his  noble  intention^  and 
excellent  schemes  could  not  be  effectuated  by  mortal  prow- 
ess ;  the  nation  was  too  far  gone — ^too  deeply  sunk  in  vice 
and  luxury.  The  palace,  die  court,  and  the  capitol  were 
filled  and  surrqunded  with  a  swarm  of  execrable  villains, 
whom  the  vices  of  Commodus  had  rendered  necessary,  whom 
his  weakness  had  imboldened,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
times  had  furnished  in  abundance.  His  first  care  was  to 
displace  these,  to  exalt  men  to  power,  who  were  worthy  to 
rule ;  and  to  restrain  and  punish  the  insolence  of  the  preto- 
rian  guards. 

He  had  just  entered  on  this  salutary  but  arduous  work, 
when  he  was  informed  one  day,  that  a  mutiny  was  rising  in 
the  army.  He  had  only  time  to  walk  to  the  gate  of  his  pal- 
ace, when  he  perceived  a  large  body  of  soldiers  rapidly 
advancing  with  angry  clamors  and  menacing  imprecations. 
As  they  drew  near,  he  stood  his  ^ound,  and  with  a  firm  dig- 
nity, demanded  their  business.  Without  making  any  reply, 
a  Scythian  soldier  struck  him  dead  at  a  blow.  His  head 
was  severed  froni  his  body,  and  carried  on  a  pole  to  the  camp; 
where,  immediately  after,  the  empire  was  offered  at  publi<J 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  was  bid  off  by  a  sordid  wretch, 
who  assumed  the  purple,  but  who,  in  a  few  days,  suffered  all 
the  severities  of  the  fate  of  Pertinax,  without  any  of  the  pity 
and  regret,  which  will  follow  the  memory  of  that  great  man 
to  the  latest  posterity. 

It  is  matter  of  regret,  that  so  little  is  known  of  Pertinax, 
that  so  few  circumstances  have  escaped  oblivion,  which 
would  most  clearly  elucidate  his  private  character;  and 
espedally  that  so  short  a  time  was  allowed  him  for  dis- 
playing the  energy  of  command,  the  vnsdom  of  legislation 
and  the  greatness  of  man.     Historians,  however,  unite  in 
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allowing  liim  to  rank  with  tlie  most  woithy  men,  who  ever 
governed  Rome.  His  energy  was  guided  by  justice ;  his 
authority  was  tempered  with  sweetness ;  and  all  his  super- 
eminent  qualities  combined  to  fonn  a  character  truly  great 
and  amiable. 

Were  it  safe,  however,  at  this  distance  of  time,  one  might 
conjecture,  that  he  was  too  severe  and  hasty  in  his  first  es- 
says at  reformation.  Had  he,  by  some  politic  and  impene- 
trable movement,  contrived  to  separate,  and  remove  to  a 
distance,  his  licentious  soldiery,  till  he  could  have  levied  and 
disciplined  an  army  to  his  mind,  perhaps  he  might  have  en- 
joyed a  longer  and  more  fortunate  reign.  But  what  power 
can  renovate  a  nation  totally  effeminate  and  corrupt  ?  Perti- 
nax,  by  his  abilities  and  address,  ascended  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  rank  among  men.  His  reverses  were  so 
numerous,  great  and  sudden,  that  historians  have  given  him 
the  peculiar  appellation  of  the  tennis  bail  of  fortune. 

From  the  death  of  Pertinax  till  that  of  Augustulus,  the  last 
of  the  Roman  emperors  of  the  West,  was  282  years,  during 
which  time,  no  less  than  fifty-six  emperors  swayed  the  scep- 
tre in  succession.  Their  names  may  be  seen  in  the  tables 
subjoined ;  and  for  an  account  of  their  vices,  (for  little  more 
is  recorded  of  them,)  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire ;  on  which  part 
of  history.  Gibbon  is  the  ablest  and  most  elegant  writer  in 
our  language. 

The  artful  and  insidious  endeavors  of  that  writer  to  sub- 
vert Christianity,  and  to  substitute,  no  one  knows  what,  in 
its  place,  are  obvious  to  every  reader.  Yet  his  merit  as  a 
writer  cannot  be  questioned ;  and  although  his  opposition  to 
Christianity,  betrayed  him  into  many  gross  absurdities  suited 
to  the  complexion  of  his  prejudices,  yet  his  history  of  the 
decline  and  fail  of  the  Roman  empire,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
of  historical  productions. 

So  much  has  been  already  said  concerning  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire,  that  the  young  reader  may  be  surprised, 
when  he  understands,  that  it  stood  upwards  of  two  centuries 
after  this  period.  But  that  empire  could  only  die  a  linger- 
ing death.  West  of  it,  lay  the^ Atlantic  ocean;  south,  lay 
Africa,  which,  since  the  fall  of  Carthage,  was  without 
power;  east,  lay  Asia,  dissolved  in  luxury,  always  ready  to 
be  conquered,  as  soon  as  attacked,  and  enslaved  as  soon  as 
invaded ;  sad  so  far  from  subduing  Rome,  that  people  were 
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account  of  their  extraordinary  natural  endowments,  or  to  a 
favorable  coincidence  of  events  in  the  world  around  theiB. 
Mahomet,  from  an  obscure  parentage,  birth  and  education, 
rose  to  a  height,  and  with  a  rapidity,  almost  without  a  paralleL 
From  the  occupation  of  a  tradesman,  he  retired  to  a  cave  in 
Mecca,  where  he  pretended  he  had  frequent  interviews 
with  an  angel,  by  whose  assistance  and  direction,  he  wrote 
the  Koran  on  the  plate  bones  of  camels.  He,  at  length,  is- 
sued from  the  cave,  and  began  to  publish  his  mission  to  the 
people  of  Mecca.  A  storm  was  soon  raised  against  him, 
and  he  fled  from  Mecca  to  Medioa.  This  flight,  the  Ma- 
hometans call  the  Hegira;  and  regard  it  as  their  grand 
epoch;  as  we  do  the  birth  of  Christ  The  followers  of 
Mahomet  soon  became  numerous.  He  subdued,  or  rather 
revolutionized,  his  native  country,  and,  in  a  short  time,  all  the 
neighboring  countries.  His  religion  spread  with  his  arms, 
and  was  embraced,  wherever  he  conquered. 

The  Saracens,  as  Mahomet's  followers  were  called,  after 
nis  death,  still  pursued  their  conquests ;  and  in  a  very  short 
time,  all  the  West  of  Asia,  the  North  of  Africa,  and  the 
South  of  Europe,  were  overrun  by  this  dreadful  inundation ; 
which,  if  possible,  was  more  bloody  and  exterminating,  than 
t^at  of  the  Groths  and  Vandals.  A  final  stop,  however,  was 
put  to  the  progress  of  the  Saracens  in  Europe  by  Charles 
Martel ;  who  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter  between 
Tours  and  Poitiers,  killing,  it  is  said,  370,000  in  one  day.^ 
This  batde  was  fought  in  the  year  734.  ^ 

Mahomet  declared  himself  to  be  the  prophet  of  Grod,  sent 
into  the  world,  to  enlighten  and  reform  mankind ;  and  that 
he  was  clothed  with  greater  Hght  and  powers,  than  either 
Moses  or  Christ  His  doctrines  and  morality  were  drawn 
from  such  sources,  as  would  best  suit  the  prejudices,  and  ob- 
tain currency  among  the  nations  whom  he  conquered.  They 
were  extracted  from  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures, 
from  oriental  traditions,  from  legendary  trash  of  the  rabbies, 
and  indeed  from  the  inventive  genius  of  Mahomet  him- 
self, whose  knowledge  of  mankind  enabled  him  to  fore- 
see, how  they  might  easiest  be  led  and  governed.  He 
taught  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  universality  of  his  provi- 
dence, or,  rather,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Fatalist 

His  scheme  of  morality  allowed  the  full  indulgence  of 
the  passions,  being  exactly  suited  to  the  most  d^raved 
mina ;  and  he  so  managed  the  affairs  of  a  future  state,  tbst 
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fbey  could  have  no  influence  in  favor  of  Tirtue,  or  in  opposi* 
tkm  to  vice. 

It  was  not  without  reason,  that  he  relied  on  the  natural 
disposition  of  men  for  the  ultimate  success  of  his  doctrines ; 
but  his  main  arguments,  for  their  propagation,  were  fire  and 
sword. 

The  kingdoms  of  Europe  in  general,  as  to  their  extent 
and  houndaries,  seem  to  have  heen  parcelled  out  hy  acci* 
dent,  or  more  properly  by  nature.  Spain  is  marked  out  by 
oceans  and  mountains ;  France,  by  oceans,  mountains  and 
livers;  Grcrmany  and  Italy,  in  like  manner.  As  early  as 
the  period  under  consideration,  some  remote  vestiges  may 
be  discovered  of  the  present  European  establishments. 
Early  in  the  sixth  century,  Clovis  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  French  monarchy;  at  which  time,  the  rage  of  emigra- 
tion  by  nations  had  generally  subsided ;  either  because  the 
wilds  of  Europe  had  poured  forth  all  their  daring  spirits,  or 
because  a  general  repletion  of  the  southern  provinces  had 
rendered  a  kind  of  reflux  necessary.  No  part  of  Europe 
had  oftener  been  traversed  and  ransacked,  than  France: 
but  as  they  found  less  plunder  there,  they  generally  pushed 
forward  to  other  countries.  The  Franks  at  length  made  a 
settlement  there,  after  having  driven  out  and  destroyed 
several  Grothic  nations,  who  had  previously  dispossessed  the 
Romans  and  ancient  Gauls.  From  the  Franks,'  the  country 
I  ^is  supposed  to  have  obtained  the  name  France.     The  Franks, 

^iler  maintaining  long  and  bloody  wars  with  subse- 
I      quent  invaders  for  several  ages,  at  length  found  them-      ^j  ' 

selves  united  by  a  more  regular  form  of  government 
I      under  Clovis,  who  is  reckoned  the  founder  of  the  first  dynas- 
f      tj  of  French  monarchs. 

i  During  the  period  before  us,  the  face  of  Euro^  was 
f  changed,  as  we  have  already  stated,  by  the  Gotmc  and 
Saracen  irruptions.  The  first  care  of  these  barbarous 
invaders  wjus  to  destroy  and  forever  to  obliterate  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  institutions,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  coun- 
tries, which  they  subdued.  A  far  more  difficult  task  was 
to  maintain  their  acquisitions  against  subsequent  invaders ; 
for  the  North  of  Europe,  like  an  immense  storehouse  of 
nations^jpoured  forth  innumerable  hprdes,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, lliese  were  equally  hostile  to  each  other,  and  knew 
nothing  but  to  make  war — ^to  kill  and  ravage,  wherever 
fliej  came.  Whether  it  was  owing,  however,  to  the  soft- 
eniiig  influence  of  nuld  climates,  combined  wi&  the  se«At«> 
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ed  rayt  of  science,  humanity  and  order,  which  had  escaped 
the  overwhelming  flood  of  darkness;  or  whether  to  the 
imperceptible  influence  of  various  unknown  causes  upon 
individuals,  the  people  in  the  South  and  West  of  Europe, 
instead  of  sinking  into  a  savage  state,  began,  in  the  sixth 
century,  to  assume  a  regular  form  of  government,  which, 
though  bad  in  itself,  yet,  under  the  influence  of  a  natural 
course  of  causes,  ultimately  led  on  to  the  present  state  of 
Europe. 

The  northern  barbarians  entertained  a  high  sense  of 
freedom ;  and  each  of  them  considered  himself  as  entitled 
to  a  liberal  share  of  whatever  his  tribe  dbu>uld  conquer. 
Each  great  chieftain,  therefore,  granted  out  and  divided  the 
conquered  lands  to  the  high  oflicers  next  to  himself,  and 
they  subdivided  the  same  among  their  followers  or  vassals ; 
under  this  express  condition,  that  each  man  should  do  mili- 
tary service  a  certain  part  of  his  time  to  his  immediiate 
loid ;  and  that  each  lord  or  great  vassal  of  the  court  shovdd 
also  do  military  service  to  the  grand~  chieftain  or  king. 
This  division  of  property,  which  prevailed  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  was  grounded  wholly  on  military  policy.  It  be- 
came, in  fact,  the  only  organized  system  of  defence  for 
several  centuries,  and  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  FeuM 
System* 

This  system  of  property,  government  and  war,  althou^ 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  happy  cbs^ge  from  a  direful^ 
plunge  of  the  human  species  into  anarchy,  and  all  the  deg^v 
radations  of  a  savage  state,  yet  was  radically  defective,  and 
certainly  conduced  to  protract  the  ages  of  darkness.  Still, 
however,  it  left  room  for  th^  slow  operation  of  causes, 
which  would  naturally  correct,  improve  and  elevate  the 
human  mind,  and  which  would,  at  length,  originate  other 
causes,  far  more  efficient  and  rapid  in  rending  the  veil  of 
darkness,  and  once  more  ushering  the  nations  into  the  light 
of  science  and  civility.  Those  who  would  see  this  subject 
handled  with  great  elegance  said  perspicuity,  may  find  it  m 
the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  Chari^es  Y. 
We  shall  here  only  observe,  that  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  middle  ofd^  was  the  grand  defect  of  the  Feudal  Sys- 
tem. The  great  lords  held  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  their  own  s^jects ;  and  also  the  right  of  making  war 
in  their  own  delence.  Of  course,  if  with  such  an  extent  of 
pieFog^ve,  they  confederated,  they  always  outweighed 
theU«#    tf  ^ey  were  at  war  mlh  each  oth«9  v^ch  WM 
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often  the  eaBe,  the  king  had  no  control  over  them ;  because 
it  was  impossible  £or  him  to  raise  or  command  an  army 
without  their  assistance*  On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  the 
hands  of  the  monarch  were  tied;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
lowest  order  were  little  better  Uian  abject  slaves  to  their  im* 
mediate  governors. 

The  feudal  governments  were-  at  no  great  remove  £rom 
the  very  worst  of  oligarchies.  The  want  of  power  in  the 
prince,  and  the  force  of  the  nation  being  so  divided,  render- 
ed them  weak  against  invasion.  This  weakness  was  in- 
creased by  the  jealousy  and  turbulence  of  the  great  lords, 
who  frequently  occasioned  civil  wars,  and  at  len^  reduced 
them  to  a  state  of  anarchy,  from  which  they  could  only  be 
recovered  and  reunited  by  union,  and  a  strong  sense  of  com- 
mon danger. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fluctuating  waves  of  war,  revolution 
and  anarchy,  the  powerful  and  fortunate  genius  of  Charle- 
magne erected  a  new  empire  in  £urope;  which,  for  a 
moment,  bid  fair  to  cut  short  the  reign  of  darkness,  and 
re-establish  those  institutions,  which  improve  and  adorn 
society.  His  dominion  comprehended  the  fairest  parts  of 
Europe,  France,  Grennany  and  Italy.  This  event  took 
place  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 

But  as  nothing  can  be  more  uninteresting,  than  the  steril 
histories  of  the  wars  and  revolutions  of  the  dark  ages,  so, 
even  what  is  known  of  the  battles,  the  sieges,  the  victories, 
%  the  conquests,  the*  elevation  and  the  grandeur  of  Charle- 
magne, will  be  little  more  improving  to  the  reader  of 
history,  than  to  tell  him  that  Charlemagne  was  a  soldier  of 
fortune ;  that  he  fought  bravely,  and  was  genendly  victori- 
ous ;  in  a  word,  that  he  established  a  huge  empire,  consist- 
ing of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  crude  materials — ^incongru- 
ous, disjointed  members,  and  which  he  governed  for  several 
years,  not  by  any  regular  plan  of  civil  policy,  which  the  na- 
tions were  then  as  incapable  of  receiving,  as  of  organizing, 
but  by  a  strong  military  arm,  which  he  wielded  with  dexter- 
ity and  success;  and  that,  when  he  expired,  his  empire  fell 
into  pieces. 

In  justice,  however,  to  this  great  monarch,  it  must  be 
noticed,  that  he  was  far  from  resembling  the  fierce,  cruel 
and  barbarous  chieftains  of  the  €U)ths  or  Saracens.  Instead 
of  deserving  the  title  of  Attila,  the  scourge  of  Godj  and  the 
tirror  of  men,  he  is  justly  celebrated  for  oiltivating  the 
19 
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artsof  peaee;  for  eBcomraf^ngmen  cxf  leamiagtad  wfadom; 
and  for  promotiiig  various  important  civtt  inslitiitioDS. 

Perhaps,  but  for  him,  Europe  had  atili  remained  under 
the  cloud  of  Gotlnc  ignorance.  He  merits  an  honorable  rank 
among  those  great  and  powerful  minds,  which  evinced  the 
possibility  of  checking  the  strong  current  of  the  times ;  and 
could  he  have  lived  and  reigned  for  a  centurj,  he  might  have 
raised  Europe  from  her  degraded  state.  But  time,  and  a 
long*series  oif  events,  could  only  mature  those  seeds  of  order 
and  virtue,  which  under  his  administration  began  to  vegetate, 
but  which,  in  a  manner,  disappeared  with  him,  and  Idl  the 
world  in  still  palpable  darkness. 

And  here,  as  in  the  middle  watches  of  the  night,  we  shall 
close  the  first  volume  of  this  rapid  and  cursory  survey,  and 
leave  the  reader  to  repose  in  hope  of  a  fairer  morning;  thougk 
a  morning  without  clouds  is  hardly  to  be  expected  in  a  world, 
abounding  as  this  hitherto  has,  more  with  vice  than  widi  viiv 
lue,  and  more  with  darkness  than  with  liglrt. 
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TO  THE  READER. 


In  the  preceding  volume,  we  h«ve  attempted  to  sketch 
the  great  une  of  history,  through  the  ancient  nations.  A 
jBimflar  attempt  with  regard  to  the  modem,  and  on  the  same 
scale,  however  small  it  may  appear,  would  be  impracticable, 
without  extending  the  work  far  beyond  its  intended  limit 
The  reader  has  already  been  apprized,  that  methodical 
abridgment,  even  in  the  former  part  of  the  work,  was  not 
intended ;  much  less  will  it  be  in  the  subsequent 

As  we  ^proach  our  own  times,  the  subject  matter  of  his- 
tory beeomes  so  cofMOus,  that  its  very  outline  would  fill  vol- 
umes ;  and  its  skeleton  could  not  be  accurately  drawn,  but 
in  a  work  of  magnitude. 

In  passing  through  a  field  so  wide  and  diversified,  we  shall 
be  able  only  to  suggest  some  of  the  principal  topics  of  histor- 
ical observation.  It  will  be  like  gliding  lightly  and  swifUy 
over  the  numberless  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  touching  only 
some  of  tibeir  highest  tops.  Yet  our  sdection  of  topics  has 
not  been  without  regard  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the 
reader.  It  is  feared,  that  the  rapidity  aiid  general  nature  of 
the  narratioB,  kept  up  for  so  long  a  time,  w^l  chill  and  dis- 
gust the  mind*  But  we  apprehend  less  danger  from  this 
source,  than  firom  a  strictly  chronological  form,  which  would 
exhibit  a  much  greater  number  of  facts,  but  without  combi- 
nation. 

In  oiur  choice  of  objects  to  present  to  the  experienced 
reader,  we  have  had  continual  reference  to  the  power  of  as- 
sociation, and  have  endeavored  to  present  such  as  will  be 
most  likely  to  bring  to  remembrance  groups  of  ideas  and  dr- 
cumstances,  which  were  once  finsh,  but  are  now  fading  in 
the  mind. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


BRIEF  HISTORICAL  TIEW  OF  EUROPE,  FROM  THE  BEQUfmNG  OF 
THE  NINTH  TO  THAT  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURT,  CON* 
TAININO  A  PERIOD  OF  SETEN  HUNDRED  TEARS. 

The  history  of  Europe,  from  the  9th  to  the  16th  centoiy, 
presents  the  following  important  particulars,  viz. — ^The  de* 
cay  of  the  Feudal  System;  the  crusades;  the  revival  of 
commerce,  followed  by  that  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences ; 
the  organization  and  establishment  of  several  European  pow- 
ers ;  the  origin,  rise  and  progress  of  the  Turks ;  and,  blended 
with  the  whole,  a  series  of  bloody  and  desolating  wars,  the 
offspring  of  depravity  and  ambition. 

During  the  period  now  before  us,  we  shall,  in  this  and  the 
following  chapters,  take  notice  of  such  leading  traits  of  char- 
acter and  such  events  only,  as  concern  Europe  in  general. 

In  a  former  chapter,  we  have  given  such  a  general  sketch 
of  the  Feudal  System,  as  was  judged  sufficient  in  that  place. 
We  shall,  however,  further  remark  here,  that  that  system 
not  only  opened  a  new  era  on  the  people  of  Europe,  but 
gave  to  the  various  wheels  of  society  a  momentum,  which 
still  influences  their  motions.  The  feudal  chieftains  acquir- 
ed an  ascendency,  especially  in  property,  which  still  contin- 
ues to  mark  the  grades  in  society ;  and  though  the  feudal 
tenures  have  gradually  melted  away,  and  given  place  to  a 
more  civic  form,  especially  in  England,  yet  the  ancient  grants 
of  lands  marked  out  certain  channels,  in  which  property  must 
for  a  long  time  continue  to  flow. 

The  Feudal  System  may  be  defined,  the  granting  of  lands 
to  certain  persons,  in  consideration  of  military  services. 
At  what  time,  or  in  what  place,  this  custom  originated,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  it 
was  radier  the  accidental  result  of  the  state  of  society  and 
property,  which  succeeded  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
empire  by  the  barbarians.  But  others,  among  whom  judge 
Blackstone  is  the  chief,  affirm  itto.have  been  KaoEomg  the 
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ancient  costonui  of  the  North  of  Europe,  as  early  as  the 
times  of  Julius  Cesar.  We  shall  leave  this  inquiry  to  be. 
pursued  by  such,  as  have  leisure  and  inclination. 

This  system  gave  a  direction  to  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
prevalent  among  the  descendants  of  the  conquerors  o£ 
Rome,  with  which  the  ancients  were  never  acquainted. 
This  was  fi^ly  displayed  in  the  institutions  of  chivalry  and 
knight-errantry.  The  general  object  of  those  institutions, 
appears  to  have  been,  the  promotion  and  defence  of  integ^ 
rity,  honor,  virtue,  innocence  and  merit  in  general.  They 
oflten,  indeed,  awakened  too  keen  a  sense  of  injury,  and 
thirst  for  revenge,  and  of  course  terminated  in  blood ;  but 
they  certainly  led  the  way  to  that  refinement  of  sensibility, 
which  is  the  chief  ornament  of  civilization.  To  those 
institutions  must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed,  the  merit  <if 
raising  tiie  female  sex  to  that  rank,  which  they  ought  to 
hold  as  rational  beings  and  members  of  society;  and  of 
securing  to  them  that  treatment — ^that  protection  and  respect, 
which  are  due  to  their  softness,  their  delicacy  and  their  su- 
perior sensibility. 

The  raising  of  the  female  sex  to  the  rank  and  estimation 
they  now  hold,  in  the  politer  nations,  must  certainly  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  events  recorded  in 
civil  history.  Though  it  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  chiv- 
alry and  knight-errantry,  yet  the  truth  probably  is,  that  its 
origin  may  be  traced  to  a  deeper  cause.  The  people  of 
the  North  of  Europe  had  very  early  broken  loose  frcun  the 
inebriating  manners,  and  despotic  governments  of  Asia,  and 
had,  of  course,  never  imbibed  their  maxims,  but  retained  a 
strong  sense  of  the  native  independence,  liberty  and  equality 
of  men.  Those  original  notions,  when  refined  a  little  by  the 
influence  of  wealth  and  learning,  enkindled  a  spirit  of  gi^ 
lantry  and  personal  honor. 

The  spirit  of  chivalry  carried  men  to  all  lengths  in  de- 
fence of  dieir  own  honor,  or  of  that  of  the  ladies,  whose 
protection  they  had  avowed.  They  would  run  all  hazards, 
dangers  and  difficukies,  encounter  all  hardships,  or  hce  death 
in  every  form. 

Those  prindpks  and  passions,  when  amdiorated  by  the 
lapse  of  ages — when  restrained  by  the  influence  of  enHghi- 
ened  morality  aand  ssdtrtary  laws,  form  some  of  the  noblest 
takt  m  the  human  character.  And  it  is  pieasiog  to  U>A 
back  into  thoac  barbarous  times,  and  see  tire  seeds  of  order 
nd  JBpnivement,  even  among  the  Gotfaa  and  Vaadak, 
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wUcli  should  one  daj  spring  up,  and  far  transcend  tibe  refine- 
ments of  Greece  and  Rome.  .  The  conquerors  of  RomCi  we 
generally  and  justly  style  barbarians ;  but  they  were,  in  many 
essential  respects,  less  barbarous,  than  the  Romans  whom 
they  conquered.  They  had  more  justice  and  integrity,  and 
more  of  every  manly  virtue.  They  were  far  less  depraved  in 
llieir  morals ;  and  possessed  minds  at  least  capable  of  im- 
provement 

Another  custom,  which  was  the  genuine  growth  of  the 
Feudal- System,  and  which  obtained  an  extensive  influence 
through  Europe,  was  the  trial  by  duel — ^the  most  unreasona- 
ble and  extraordinary  practice,  which,  perhaps,  ever  existed 
among  men  under  the  form  of  justice  and  legality.  , 

Xhe  decision  of  causes  by  duel  became  so  creditable 
and  so  common,  that  even  actions  of  debt  were  decided  by 
it.  All  possible  disputes,  which  required  the  intervention 
of  law,  were  settled  in  open  court  by  single  combat.  The 
person  who  failed  was  considered  as  having  lost  his  cause, 
by  an  act,  that  was  providential  and  divine.  The  evils  and 
calamities  of  this  practice  were  very  great.  In  those  times, 
quarrels  and  controversies  were  frequent,  and  litigations  in- 
cessant; and  the  whole  world,  even  in  times  of  peace,  was 
overspread  with  slaughter,  mourning  and  distress.  Those 
capricious  trials  were,  at  every  step,  liable  to  take  a  turn, 
which  strongly  marks  the  licentious  freedom  of  the  times ; 
for  even  the  judge  on  the  bench  was  liable  to  be  challenged 
for  his  sentence,  or  an  advocate  or  witness  at  the  bar,  for  his 
advice  or  testimony.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
judge  to  be  challenged  on  account  of  his  decision,  Uie  advo- 
cate, for  his  counsel,  the  witness,  for  his  testimony,  and'even 
the  friends  of  one  party  or  the  other,  for  their  countenance  on 
the  occasion.  But  a  case  far  more  common  than  this,  was, 
that  very  often,  previous  to  the  day  of  trial,  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant,  the  witness  or  the  judge,  was  assassinated.  Those 
were  times  of  cruelty,  of  darkness  and  misery.  There  is 
great  reason  for  gratitude  to  that  all-powerful,  overruling 
Providence,  which  determined,  that  mankind  should  see 
happier  days. 

The  revival  of  commerce  was  one  of  the  natural  con- 
sequences, resulting  from  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  enterprise 
prevalent  in  the  Feudal  System.  The  ancient  nations 
generally  regarded  every  species  of  traffic,  as  attaching  to 
itself  a  certain  kind  of  ignominy  and  degradation  unworthy 
of  nobiUty.    But  that  reproach  was  wholly  wiped  away  in 
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the  reyival  of  commerce,  and  it  was  thought  not  unwofiiiqr 
of  the  patronage  and  attention  of  lords  and  princes. 

Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa  and  several  other  of  the  Italian 
cities,  having  obtained  certain  privileges  and  exemptioiii 
from  feudal  customs,  led  the  way  in  European  c<»nmeTee. 
They  soon  rose  to  a  degree  of  wealth  and  independence, 
which  gave  them  an  influence  in  aU  the  great  concerns  ai 
Europe.  Venice  was  the  first,  the  most  power^  and 
permanent  republic,  which  rose  after  the  fall  of  the  Rom&c 
empire ;  and,  next  to  Great  Britain,  is  the  most  surprising 
proof,  which  any  age  has  afforded,  of  the  power  of  com- 
merce. 

When  Maicimin,  the  Roman  emperor,  besieged  the  an- 
cient city  of  Aquileia,  the  inhabitants,  perceiving,  that  the 
tyrant  would  carry  the  city  by  storm,  found  means  to  make 
Uieir  escape  in  the  night,  and  fled  to  the  marshy  grounds, 
which  lie  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  gulf.  Those  gronndi 
are  said  to  be  accessible  only  by  one  causeway  or  pass* 
Here  &ose  unfortunate  but  hardy  people  settled  on  a  elnster 
of  little  islands,  and  on  flats,  where  the  land  and  water  dis- 
puted for  empire.  But  the  Aquileians  ste]f^>ed  in,  and,  wrest- 
ing the  dominion  from  both,  built  wharves  and  dikes  and 
bridges ;  and  at  length  with  an  intrepid  industry,  almost  mi* 
known  to  the  world,  they  raised  a  noble  city,  whiefa  may 
be  regarded  among  the  cities  of  modem  Europe,  as  the  first 
bom  from  chaos  and  darkness.  Enriched  by  commerce, 
and  ennobled  by  a  sudden  and  surprising  revival  of  taste,  it 
^oon  became  equally  splendid  and  powerful.  It  merited  to 
aave  given  law  to  Europe,  and,  for  a  while,  had  well  nigh 
done  it.  But  if  it  did  not  govern  Europe,  it  certainly  <tid 
for  her  a  much  more  honorable  and  iUustrious  task.  It  saved 
her  from  the  horrid  fangs  of  Turkish  power ;  and,  in  so  doing, 
from  a  second  age  of  darkness — ^perhaps  from  irretrievable 
rain. 

The  power  of  the  Venetians  by  sea  was  such  as  to  be  an 
overmatch  for  the  Turks,  till  other  powers  arose  in  En- 
Tope^  who  could  cope  wiUi  tiiem  by  land.  But  the  com- 
merce of  the  Italian  states  filled  all  the  ports  of  Europe 
with  the  richest  commodities,  and  served  to  awaken  a  gen- 
eral spirit  of  enteiprise,  which  had  slumbered  for  many 
centuries ;  ot,  more  properly  speaking,  had  as  yet  scarcely 
been  awake.  The  Italian  states,  in  strietness,  were  thie 
first  eommereial  people,  who  ever  existed  in  Europe.  The 
Bomaasi  rightly  called  the   ^acendanfs  of    MnUy  were 


Bcrer  a  eommeraal  people.  Thej  earned  on,  no  doulrt, 
fome  eommercey  as  they  did  arts  and  agiicnltnre.  But 
they,  very  eariy,  fonnd  out  a  readier  way  of  acquiring  wealth. 
Instead  of  trading  with  nations,  they  conquered  them,  and 
took  the  whole  of  their  effects.  When  they  had  done  con- 
quering, and  had  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  their  wealth,  they 
still  chose  rather  to  figpbt  than  to  trade.  Of  course  they 
fought  QBiong  themselves.  The  Grauls  and  Britons  traded 
some ;  but  their  traffic  was  of  a  limited  and  local  nature, 
and  in  the  light  of  mordem  commerce,  deserves  not  to  be 
mentioned.  Some  of  the  Grecian  states,  indeed,  did  some- 
thing in  the  commercial  line,  but  their  character  was  rather 
miliUry  and  scientific.  ^^They  combat,''  stfid  one,  ^^for 
glory,  and  not  for  interest" 

The  enq>ire  of  Charlemagne,  founded  A.  D.  800,  although 
it  surviyed  him  but  a  short  time,  strengthened  and  edified 
the  French  and  German  monarchies.  Spain,  at  this  time, 
contained  several  petty  kingdoms ;  and  some  of  the  Italian 
republics,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  acquired  perma- 
nence and  a  regular  iorm  of  government.  Little  had  yet 
occurred  to  break  the  force,  or  loosen  the  foundations,  of/ 
the  Feudal  System.  It  stood  in  its  strength,  and  might  for^ 
ever  have  remained  an  effectual  bar  to  the  improvement  and 
civilization  of  Europe,  had  not  wild  fanaticism,  and  extrav- 
agant superstition  at  length  effected,  by  the  most  extraordi- 
nary  means,  what  never  could  have  been  looked  for  in  a 
regular  course  of  probable  events.  An  event  took  place, 
which  shook  the  minds  of  men  from  their  established  foun- 
dations; tore  up  from  the  bottom  their  deepest  prejudices; 
awakened  them  from  the  slumber  6f  igncmmce  and  the 
dreams  of  delusion ;  and  presented  before  them  illustrious 
motives  and  models  of  action. 


CHAPTER  IL 

VIEW    OF  EUROPE   CONTINUED.— THE   CRUSADES. 

At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  rumor  prevailed 
tlirough  Europe,  diat  die  Son  of  God  vnis  about  to  make  his 
personal  advent  to  this  world,  in  order  to  establUh  a  uni- 
versal empire,  the  seat  of  which  was  to  be  at  Jenisakm* 
It  occwred,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  doty,  Ae  performance 
of  which  would  oodfer  HlHatrioaa  vieii^  Id  rescue  the  holy 
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land  from  the  hands  of  infidels,  in  order  to  be  in  reaiinesi 

for  that  grand  event  It  was  proposed,  that  the  Christians 
of  £urope  should  march  in  a  body  sufficient  to  crush  the 
Mahometan  powers  of  Asia;  and  it  was  inculcated  and 
believed,  that,  under  the  sacred  banners  of  the  cross,  they 
should  bear  down  all  opposition,  or,  if  any  fell  in  battle,  that 
their  cause  would  be  a  certain  passport  to  the  regions  of  bliss. 

Preaching  heralds  were  suddenly  dispersed  through  Eu- 
rope on  this  important  mission.  Some  of  them  went  clad  in 
sackcloth, with  their  heads  and  feet  bare.*  They  flew  with 
incredible  speed  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  promising  to 
each  soldier  of  the  cross,  at  least  the  eternal  blessings  of 
heaven,  and  threatening  such  as  remained  inactive,  with  the 
endless  wrath  of  Deity. 

Their  success  was  beyond  calculation.  The  most  power- 
ful princes  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  the  cross.  The 
flame  spread,  and  continued  to  bum,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  to  the  strait  of  Gibraltar ;  and  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  to  the  bay  of  Biscay.  All  causes  were  swallowed 
up  in  one ;  and  men  of  all  professions,  of  all  ages,  desciip- 
tions  and  nations,  coalesced  under  the  honorable  title  of 
SOLDIERS  OF  CHRIST,  and  Champions  of  the  cross.  In  all 
places  the  martial  trumpet  was  heard,  and  warlike  prepar- 
ations were  seen.  Immense  swarms  of  people  tluronged 
from  all  quarters,  to  places  of  genecal  rendezvous,  whence, 
in  still  larger  bodies,  they  rolled,  like  mighty  torrents,  into 
Asia.  Never  were  the  nations  of  Europe  agitated  by  so 
general  a  passion;  nor  did  ever  a  public  passion  equal  this 
for  strengUi  or  duration ;  for  it  governed  Europe  so  entirely, 
that  to  make,  to  pfeserve,  or  to  recover  acquisitions  in 
Judea  and  its  neighborhood,  was  the  grand  and  favorite  ob- 
ject for  two  centuries.  The  reader  may  judge  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  enterprise,  when  he  is  told,  that,  after  two 
centuries  were  elapsed,  upwards  of  two  millions  of  lives 
lost,  and  incalculable  sums  expended,  the  Christians  lost  all 
footing  in  Judea;  which  has  ever  since  remained  under 
the  power  of  the  Turks.  This  was  probably  among  the 
wildest,  most  vain  and  extravagant  enterprises  ever  under- 
taken by  man.  We  shall  only  add  the  sentiment  of  an 
elegant  historian,  that  it  is  matter  of  lasting  regret,  that 
the  crusades,  being  the  only  ent^prise  in  which  the 
powers    of  Europe    ever    generally  engaged,  should   re* 

'         ■^— — .  I  .  .      I  ■■  I.I  .—I.,   ,       m  t  11     I  I    I  I  ■ 

^  F«t«r  ths  Hermity  and  others; 
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mam  to  aH  postority,  an  unexanmled  momuiieiit  of  homaii 

But  however  vain  and  extravagant  the  cnuades  were,  thej 
were  productive  of  lasting  good  to  mankind.  Thej  changed 
the  character  and  the  manners  of  Europe.  They,  in  the&st 
place,  drew  off  and  in  a  measure  exhausted,  those  fierce  and 
fiery  spirits,  which  could  never  be  at  rest.  They  gave  fidl 
scope  to  the  ardor  of  thousands  of  knights  and  chevaliers ; 
so  itkai  their  flaming  and  inordinate  courage  found  other  enw 
ploy,  than  to  waste  and  extinguish  itself  in  the  blood  of  honest 
and  peaceable  citizens. 

The  general  union  of  all  Europe  in  one  common  cause, 
-although  a  wild  religious  firenzy  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  pre» 
vented  many  wars,  hushed  many  eonmiotions,  and  caused 

*  numberless  private  animosities  to  be  forgotten ;  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  different  countries  became  acquainted  with  each 
ether ;  and  especially,  when  they  met  in  the  remote  regions 
of  &ia,  they  looked  upon  each  other  as  brethren  engaged  in 
one  grand  cause,  where  life,  honor  and  glory  were  all  at 
stake.  The  crusades  may  in  fact  be  regarded,  as  the  cou^ 
mencement  of  that  intercourse  among  the  people  of  Europe, 
which  has  heen  ever  since  increasing ;  and  which  cannot  fa3 

.  to  assimilate  and  polish  their  manner^. 

The  Venetian  fleets  i^ere  greatly  concerned  in  tran»- 
.porting  the  armies  and  the  provisions  of  the  crusaders. 
The  latter,  therefore,  had  an  opportunity  of  beholding  and 
admiring  the  improvement,  civility  and  politeness,  as  well 

.  as  the  convenience,  the  affluence,  the  power  and  pros* 
perity,  which  result  from  commerce.  They  were  equally 
astonished  and  inflamed  with  the  idea.  They  transmitted 
accounts  of  the  glory  of  Italy  back  to  the  countries,  whence 
they  came,  and  inspired  their  countrymen  with  a  spirit  of 
emulation. 

Many  of  their  armies  passed  through  Constantinople,  which, 
as  alreaidy  stated,  was  flie  only  great  and  important  city,  that 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  northern  and  eastern  invaders,  and 
descended,  unimpaired  through  the  dark  ages. 

In  the  year  1204,  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  times 
of  the  holy^wars,  an  event  took  place  of  considerable  con- 
sequence to  the  West  of  Europe.  This  was  a  little  after 
the  fifth  crusade ;  apd  was  productive  of  some  very  impor- 
tant consequences.  Constantinople  had  long  been  the  seat 
of  civil  wars,  conspiracies  and  revolutions.  An  army  of 
French  and  Yenetians  now  besieged  and  took  it,  and  {dace4 
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The  ftmilj  of  Baldwin  held  their  empty  title  for  nearly  60 
jeais,  whenkvas  wrested  from  them  by  die  Greek  empeiorB 
of  Nice. 

This  will  accouni  for  the  ftct»  that  Fiaaders  and  the 
a;d^oeBt  ciMmtriea  kd  the  way  in  the  revival  of  leHers. 
Conatantiiiople,  it  is  firobable,  contained  the  moat  vahiahie  and 
precious  ronains  <3i  antiquity,  which  had  been  there  collected 
hy  the  great  Constantlne  and  ^hia  succeaaonu  The  enter- 
prise of  the  cniaaders  spread  over  £tti»f«  whatever  iDibrn»- 
tion  they  gained  in  their  travels  ;  and,  as  ConstantiBOfte  was 
their  place  of  generad  rendezvouB,  the  h^dt,  lefinememt  and 
seience  derived  from  thence^  were,  in  the  course  4if  two 
eentuiie%  durmg  which  the  crusades  lasted,  difiufied  throogb 
£«irope. 

In  fine,  &e  crusades  gave  a  general  concussioa  to  the 
public  mkid,  which  forever  shook  off  the  tymnny  of  many 
barbarous  customs ;  and  broke  the  long  and  deadly  skm[d>ers 
of  ignorance,  whose  narcotic  influence  on  men's  Blinds  is 
always  in  proportion  to  its  nature  and  extent.  By  pro- 
moting natioBal  and  social  intercourse,  tiiey  tended  powe^ 
fidly  ta  melt  away  die  piejudices,  and  assimilate  the  minds 
of  men*  As  they  had  a  union  of  object,  &ey  would  naturattf 
impress  the  mind  with  a  sense  o€  the  power,  practicability, 
and  good  policy  of  combinations  and  extensive  alliances. 
As  they  passed  through  countries  £»*  more  cuhivated,  more 
enterprising  «m1  more  opulent,  than  dieir  own,  they  could 
sot  but  draw  instructive  comparisons,  and  must  naturally 
widi  to  imitate  those,  whose  wisdom  and  industry  had 
secured  to  them  prosperity  and  power.  By  all  these  means, 
the  eyes  of  mankind  were  c^ned,  and  many  nations  of  the 
oardi  received,  at  the  same  time,  hnportant  lessons  of  in« 
struction — ^ihe  genius  of  Europe  was  roused,  and  stood  ready 
to  explore  the  avenues  of  knowledge,  and  to  trace  the  intri- 
cate paths,  which  lead  to  more  extensave  fields  of  h^il  and 
improvemeat. 


CHAPTER  HL 

▼IBW  OF  EUROPE   CONTINUED. — THE   OTTOMAN   TUSKS. 

ABOUT  the  beginmng  of  die  13di  century,  a  new  power 
which  fiist  made  proipiessis  Asia,  and  atleng& 
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the  tdntnr  of  aU  Eiirope.  We  hxre  spoken  jNttlfteiifarly,  in 
ttie  former  part  of  tins  Compend,  of  the  kruptiotis  of  Hm 
Scjlhians  irom  the  interior  porta  of  Asia.  A  muiike  tribe, 
sprang  from  this  prolific  fountain,  had  for  some  time  infested 
the  countries  of  Western  Asia,  and  at  lengfh  were  established 
in  Bithjnia.  O^oman  appeared  at  their  head,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  dynasty  of  most  wariike  and  powerful  princes. 
He  flourished  about  the  year  1229.  In  no  part  of  the  annals 
of  history,  do  we  find  a  braver,  more  politic,  or  fortunate  race 
of  monarchs,  than  that  of  Othoman,  or  Othman.  They  sd« 
dom  failed  to  unite  bravery  with  prudence,  or  good  fortune 
with  enterprise.  In  Asia  and  Africa,  their  conquests  were 
co-extensive  with  the  empire  of  Rome ;  nor  woidd  they  have 
fkllen  short  in  Europe,  but  Ibr  the  intervention  of  uie:qpecle4 
causes. 

Othman  was  succeeded  -  by  his  son  Orchaiies ;  he  by 
Amurath  I. ;  and  he  by  Bajazet  I.  AmviTath  I.  led  a  grest 
army  over  the  Hellespont,  and  invaded  Europe.  After 
maiang  various  conquests,  he  fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire 
at  Adrianople.  Amiuulh  established  the  janizaries,  per- 
haps the  most  powerful  and  efficient  corps,  Ae  most  per- 
^tly  trained  to  the  art  of  war,  and  the  ablest  and  most  to 
be  relied  on  in  the  day  of  battle,  of  any  ever  known.  In 
the  history  of  the  Turks,  it  is  remarkable,  tiittt,  for  several 
centuries,  the  succeeding  monarch  outdid  his  predecessor. 
The  son  generally  excelled  the  father  in  energy,  policy, 
grandeur  of  schemes,  and  felicity  of  execution.  TlkiB  re- 
mark will  in  a  good  measure  apply,  till  the  reign  of  Solyman 
the  Magnificent^  who  raised  the  Turidsh  empire  to  its  zenith 
of  glory.  It  was  not  so  with  the  emperors  of  Rome,  but 
oflen  the  reverse.  % 

Bajazet,  the  son  of  Amurath,  was  a  very  great  general. 
He  was  impetuous  as  a  thunderbolt,  yet  of  cool  and  thought- 
ful courage*  He  possessed  the  craft  and  policy  of  negotia- 
tion, together  with  the  powers  of  compulsion.  The  Turkish 
armies  in  his  time  were  distinguished  for  their  nunrf)ers  and 
discipline.  Bajazet  generally  commanded  from  toee  to  five 
hundred  thousand  men;  but  the  flower  of  his  army  was 
50,000  janizaries.  With  such  a  foroe  no  power  in  Europe 
could  have  resisted  him ;  and  he  had  matured  every  plan  for 
extinguishing  the  Greek  empire  in  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople. But  Providence  had  raised  up  a  power,  before  ^which 
this  haughty  conqueror  must  fall,  in  the  midst  of  his  pride, 
prosperity  and  glory. 
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Tamerlane  was,  by  inheritance,  prince  of  a  Tartar  cfauk 
Nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  mind  capable  of  fonning 
and  executing  the  grandest  enterprises*  He  early  showed 
that  superiority  in  council  and  in  action,  which  raised  him 
to  the  high  station  of  cham  of  the  Usbeck  Tartars.  His 
capital  was  Samarcand.  He  soon,  by  the  wisdom  and 
energy  oi  his  administration,  drew  to  his  standard  innu« 
merable  Tartar  tribes,  and  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
empire  of  Genghis  Khan.  Inflamed  by  the  glory  of  that 
great  conqueror,  he  invaded  and  subdued  India,  extending 
his  empire  to  the  eastern  ocean.  From  the  conquest  of 
India,  he  had  just  returned,  enriched  with  spoils  of  immense 
value,  when  ambassadors  arrived  at  his  court  from  the  em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  whose  capital  was  now  besieged, 
and  from  various  other  Christian  princes,  already  expelled 
from  their  dominions.  These  ambassadors  implored  the  aid 
ef  Tamerlane  against  the  haughty  Turk,  who  threatened  the 
X>nquest  of  all  Europe. 

The  mighty  Tartar  immediately  despatched  a  herald  to 
Pajazet,  desiring  to  know  the  reasons  of  his  conduct,  and 
offering  to  mediate  between  him  and  the  Greek  emperor. 
Bajazet,  whom  no  power  could  intimidate,  returned  a 
naughty  and  indignant  answer;  upon  which  Tameriane 
inarched  against  him,  it  is  commonly  said,  at  the  head  of  a 
million  of  men,  A.  D.  1402.  All  £urope  stood  paralyzed 
for  a  moment  at  .the  expected  shock ;  and  dreading  eveiy 
thing  if  the  Turks  should  prevail.  They  came  to  a  generd 
battle  near  Angora,  about  two  hundred  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
Constantinople.  Perhaps  a  greater  battle  has  not  been  fought 
in  modern  times.  Each  drmy  was  drawn  up  in  the  most  con- 
summate manner,  according  to  the  tactics  of  the  times. 
Fifty  thousand  janizaries,  in  a  sohd  column,  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  Turkish  army,  at  the  head  of  which  bajazet 
fought  on  foot. 

Tamerlane,  in  the  morning,  drew  up  the  flower  of  hia 
immense  force,  under  the  command  of  his  ablest  officers  ; 
and  directed  them  to  commence  the  action  while  he  look- 
ed on  as  a  spectator,  and  stood  ready  to  send  necessary 
reinforcements  from  time  to  time.  He  had  previously 
announced  to  Bajazet,  that  he  might  expect  to  meet 
him  in  battle,  when  he  should  see  the  green  flag  dis- 
played. 

The  first  shock  was  tremendous ;  and  the  ensuing  con- 
flict   truly   dreadful.      The    Tartar   lords    reminded   their 
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"  Long  time  in  eren  aeale,  the  battle  hung.>* 

Atiength,  iMwev«r,  the  inngs  of  the  Twkiaii  armj  begw 
to  give  way,  borne  down  by  the  ahnoet  mfinite  fiwee  of  the 
Terter  cavdiy  and  infanlij,  who  fbaght  with  estoniahing  rage 
and  fuij.  Tameilane,  peiceiving  the  nMHoent  of  advantagef 
dec^Nitdied  ten  thousand  hene  and  as  many  foot,  to  sustain 
ike  wasting  ardm-  of  the  battle. 

^  The  Turkish  army  were  generally  defeated,  dispened, 
or  cut  to  pieces,  except  the  janiEanes,  who,  animated  by 
the  presence  and  example  of  their  gallant  monarch,  seemed 
to  defy  all  mortal  prowess.  They  stood  fiim  like  a  rock, 
which,  munored,  sustains  the  suiging  billows.  Tins  fomii> 
dable  force,  composed  of  troops  of  ^own  superiority,  and 
led  by  the  -Turkish  l^ultan,  who  fought  with  prodigious  valor, 
still  held  the  fortune  of  the  field  doubtful ;  when  Tamerlane 
was  seen  advancing  under  the  green  flag,  at  the  head  of 
50,000  chosen  cavalry,  the  splendid  guards  of  the  conqueror 
of  the  East.  At  that  moment,  the  battle  was  renewed, 
and  the  janizaries,  now  nearly  surrounded,  fought  with 
amATing  fomvery  around  the  person  of  their  king.  But  they 
were  overwhelmed  as  with  an  irresistible  toirent ;  and  Ba^ 
jazet,  contruy  to  his  own  detmninati<m,  was  taken  alive, 
with  many  of  his  guards. 

It  is  related  by  some  historians,  that  Tamerlane  demanded 
of  Bajazet,  when  brought  before  him,  what  he  would  have 
done  with  him,  provided  fortune  had  declared  in  his  favour. 
Th€  captive  monarch  stenily  and  haughtily  replied,  <<  I 
would  have  put  you  into  an  iron  cage,  and  carried  you  for  a 
show  all  over  my  kingdom."  ^<  The  same,"  said  Tamer- 
kuie,  ^*  shall  be  done  to  yourself;"  and  it  was  accordingly 
done  without  delay. 

Tamerlane,  having  rescued  die  Greek  emperor,  and 
freed  Europe  from  immediate  danger,  by  humbling  the 
Turkish  power,  returned  into  Asia;  and,  subduing  Syria 
and  Palestine,  proceeded  to  Egypt  and  Persia,  returning 
after  a  period  of  eight  years  to  Samarcand,  through  the 
oiid^fle. countries  of  Asia.  He  is  represented  as  a  prince  of 
great  moderation  and  self  command,  and  of  a  mild  and 
amiable  temper.  He  was  adored  and  almost  deified  by  his 
subjects.  Ifis  reign  was  long  and  [Hrosperous;  and  his 
dominions  ue  thought  to  have  been  nearly  as  extensive, 
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fts  tiwM  of  Busaia,  coBq»e]Mii^ig«eoBflkbi»Me|K«li«ftof 
the  known  world.  The  emperor  of  Hindostan  claims  direct 
descent  from  Tamerlane,  whose  lineal  descendants  also  led 
the  Tartars  in  the*conquest  of  China.  They,  of  consequenee, 
now  possess  the  thrones  of  China  and  India,  and  govern  a 
third  part  of  the  human  species. 

The  Tartars  interfered  no  more  with  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  hut  left  them  gradually  to  recover  from  so  deep 
a  wound.  Nor  were  the  Clmstian  princes  able  to  avail 
tiiemselves  of  this  favorable  opportunity  to  complete  the 
ruin  o£  so  formidable  a  foe.  Solj^nan  I.  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Bajazet,  derived  courage  and  fortitude  from  his 
father's  misfortune ;  and  collecting  the  shattered  remains 
of  his  force,  soon  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army,  which 
was  able  to  keep  the  field.  So  severe  a  check  c^  the 
Turks,  however,  protracted  the  capture  of  ConstantiiM^le 
for  nearly  a  century.  Solyman  was  succeeded  by  Ma- 
homet I. ;  he,  by  Amurath  II. ;  and  he,  by  Mahomet  the 
Great.  This  prince  took  Constantinople  in  the  year  1453 ; 
which  was  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  all  Greece.  The 
Turks,  under  the  succeeding  reigns,  became  the  most 
formidable  power  in  Europe,  till,  in  the  reign  of  Solyman 
Ae  Magnificent,  A.  D.  1526,  after  subduing  Hungary,  and 
carrying  off  200,000  prisoners,  that  great  prince  advanced 
into  Austria,  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna.  But  on  the.  approach 
of  Charles  Y.  at  the  head  of  a  great  ariny,  he  raised  the 
siege,  and  retired  into  his  own  dominions,  doubtless  remem- 
bering the  fate  of  Bajazet.  This  however,  carries  us 
beyond  the  period,  which  was  to  be  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter. 

As  the  brevity  of  this  Compend  will  not  allow  us  to  enter 
again  particularly  on  the  Turkish  history ;  before  we  dismiss 
that  article,  it  will  be  proper  to  state  a  few  things,  which  do 
not  properly  belong  to  this  chapter.  There  was  probably 
ne^r  another  race  of  monarchs  of  equal  abilities  for  war 
widi  the  Ottoman  race,  as  far  as  to  the  reign  of  Solyman  the 
Magnificent  They  were  certainly  great  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ing a  turbulent  and  licentious  race  of  men,  as  well  at  home, 
or  in  times  of  peace,  as  in  the  field  of  battle.  And,  what 
b  matter  o£  the  highest  admiration,  every  succeeding  reign 
seemed  to  ecliplie  the  former ;  and  the  deeds  of  the  father 
were  forgotten  in  the  superior  exploits  of  the  son.  Ma 
hornet  the  Great,  ^o  took  Constantinople,  is  univenuiUy 
allowed    to    have  been  a  most  politic  and  accomplished 
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■hnee  as  w«Il  as  tiitt  ginataif  eomnflwJMr4)f  hw 
Alt  the  matest  of  the  Tiukiah  emperora  Wa«  Soljnuui 
the  Magnmcent.  In  him  were  combined  the  first  qualitiea 
of  the  soldier  and  statesman.  He  was  fierce  and  fiirious  as 
Bajazety  and  artfiil  and  cnid  as  Mahomet  the  Great ;  be- 
sides wiiich,  he  displayed  a  grandeur  and  dignity  of  mindi 
which  no  Tuik  ever  did  before  or  after  him.  In  his  reign, 
the  Turkish  empire  gained  its  utmost  height  of  power  and 
glory;  and  though  his  successors  cannot  generally  be 
styled  weak  princes,  yet  the  empire  has  ever  since  expe- 
rienced a  uniform  and  progressive  decline;  and,  it  has 
been  thought,  would,  one  day,  fall  before  the  power  of 
Russia. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  abilities  of  the  Turkish  en^ 
perors,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  their  characters  were 
extremely  unlovely,  even  to  a  man ;  all  their  good  quali- 
ties being  deeply  edxaded  with  cruelty,  and  stained  with 
blood.  They  commonly  ascended  the  throne,  through  the 
blood  of  their  nearest  relations ;  and  we  may  apply  to  them 
the  strong  metaphor,  applied  to  Simeon  and  Levi  by 
their  fistther  Jacob ;  Ifmtrume«U  of  cruelty  are  in  their  hdbi' 
ioftofi. 

There  is  no  nation  more  uniform  in  their  character,  than 
the  Turks.  In  mind,  they  seem  morose,  melancholy,  mis- 
trustful, and  of  course,  in  their  manners,  cold,  distant  and 
repulsive.  Nor  do  they  vary  fit>m  this  character,,  though 
dwelling,  as  they  have  so  long,  in  those  mild  and  pleasant 
countries,  which  it  might  be  Sought,  wou^d  naturally  tend 
to  render  their  dispositions  more  cheerfiil,  and  their  manners 
more  gentle  and  engaging.  It  is  a  painfiil  reflection,  that 
those  very  countries,  where  the  ancient  Greeks  carried  lite- 
rature and  philosophy  to  such  perfection,  are  now  ii^bited 
by  some  of  the  most  stupid  and  ugly  of  the  human  jrace« 
One  would  be  ready  to  wish,  that  so  gloomy  and  dirty  a  race 
were  expelled  from  £urope,  and  that  some  nation  capable  of 
appreciating  the  advantages  of  the  country,  would  take  pos- 
session of  it. 

The  word,  Turky  it  is  said,  signifies  a  wanderer^  or  bamth" 
ed  fMuu  Some  writers  have  conjectured  that  the  Turks 
are  descendants  c^  the  Jews,  or  of  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel. 
From  whatev<»'  source  they  sprung,  they  erected  a  mighty 
fiibric  of  power  and  dominion ;  and  could  the  course  of 
empire  be  represented  by  a  line  drawn  through  states  and 
kmgdoms,  it  would  pass  through  Turkey;  since  there  wa*. 
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OHAtTfitt  tV. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

AS  tho  MtiMidea  effected  ii  general  cftiiiige  of  charadet  in 
Buropey  they  in  fact  laid  the  fouodation  fer  the  dawa  of  that 
grand  epoch,  commonly  called  the  Revival  ofLetters*  The 
cmaadee  had  in  eoaie  measwrey  loosened  t&  Otters  of  the 
Feudal  iyetem,  and  difiUaed  a  apiiit  of  entm-pfise  through 
Eutope)  idien  oommepee,  whi^  had  long  been  tttaited  to 
Italy,  began  to  move  northward,  along  the  shores  of  the  con- 
t&Mnt ;  and  Ghent  and  Bruges,  and  the  tovims,  wMch  after^ 
wards  formed  the  body  of  the  celebrated  HameaHe  League^ 
be^n  to  grow  famous  in  Europe. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  the  crusades  had 
ceased,  and  all  the  Christian  acquisitions  in  Asia  had  fiillea 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The  wheels  of  commwce 
had  just  begun  to  move,  and  numberless  enterprises  am! 
improvements  were  yet  in  a  state  of  embryo,  when  a  diaco- 
vety  was  made  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  com- 
mercial ffitid  literary  world.  The  difficulty  and  danger  of 
vojrages  at  sea,  had,  from  the  earliest  ages,  operated  as  a 
powerful  impediment  to  navigation.  It  frequently  hap- 
pened, that  a  long  continued  obscuration  <»f  the  heavenly 
bo^s,  in  stwmy  seasons,  was  attended  wi&  ^  most 
dreadfbl  consequences  to  whole  fleets,  which  were  driven 
on  shore,  without  any  possible  means  of  foreseeing  or 
avoiding  the  danger.  The  invention  of  the  Manner's 
Compass,  in  a  great  measure  remedied  these  evils.  In  the 
year  1800,  the  magnetic  power  to  give  polarity  to  iron, 
was  discovered  to  be  of  importance  in  navigation  ;  and  a 
compass  was  constructed,  which,  at  all  times,  would  in- 
stantly refer  the  pilot  to  any  point  or  course,  he  wished  to 
know.  This  truly  great  and  wonderful  discovery  was 
made  by  G^oya,  at  Venice ;  and  may  serve  to  give  mankind 
a  just  idea  of  the  supereminence  of  the  Venetians,  in  naval 
affidn.  Ccdumbus,  in  Ms  advenlitfous  voyage  of  discovery, 
tot  perceived  the  tailation  cf  Ae  compass.    Thia  imgu 
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jnkf  •  ibcRii^  arinig  ftcMii  imkiioim  emumf  is  firand,  hoiw^ 
ever,  to  be  reducible  to  sucb  established  kws,  as  not  nmcli 
to  lessen  the  usefulness  of  the  instrument 

Upon  diis  discoyeiy,  innumerable  difficulties  attending  nar 
vigation  vanished ;  and  the  fearless  manner  traversed  the 
main  oceans,  under  a  surer  guide,  than  a  transient  view  of 
the  sun  or  stars.  The  discovery  of  the  mariner's  conqmas 
vras  attended  with  vast  consequences  to  mankind.  It  opened 
innumerable  sources  of  communicationy  intelligence,  and 
improvement ;  and  was  a  grand  epoch  to  all  commercial 
nations.  In  short,  it  gave  a  new  face  to  the  old  world,  and 
broufi^t  a  new  world  to  light 

K  the  mariner's  compass  formed  a. new  and  grand  era  in 
navigation,  an  invention  took  place  in  the  following  centurj, 
A;  D.  1441,  of  still  greater  importance  in  the  literary  world, 
and  of  more  extensive  influence  in  the  revival  of  letteis, 
vi*.  the  ART  OF  PRINTING.  Before  this  wonderful  in"^nr» 
tion,  books  were  scarce,  and  bore  an  exorbitant  |Mi;e. 
They  could  only  be  multiplied  by  the  slow  and  painful  ope*, 
mtion  of  copying  one  after  another ;  and  poor  and  laboring 
people  could  neither  purchase,  nor  transcribe  them.  But 
ranting  i.iultiplied  books  beyond  calculation,  and  reduced 
their  price  in  equal  proportion ;  so  that  the  world  is  now 
full  of  books ;  and  the  prmting  of  the  most  useful  ahd 
degant  productions  of  genius,  costs  but  a  little  more  than 
the  blaidt  paper.  By  these  means,  useful  learning  began  to 
be  generally  difiused  through  Europe.  From  remote  anti- 
quity, a  certain  mode  of  block  printing  has  been  known  and 
practisod  among  the  Chinese  ;  but  which  bears  little  lesem- 
bkmce  to  that  important  art  discovered  in  modern  Eu- 
rope, from  which  benefits  of  such  magnitude  have  arisen  to 

mankind. 

In  connexion  with  the  first  mode  of  printing,  if  we  con- 
sider the  valuable  improvement  of  the  stereotype,  in  which 
all  the  letters  are  correctly  formed  on  the  face  of  oae 
solid  plate,  and  there  renwan  unalterable,  we  cannot  but 
be  filled  with  admiration.  The  invention  of  pnnting  is 
entitled  to  an  honor  second  to  none,  but  that  of  alj*abeUc 

^hf  perfection  of  the  naval  system,  and  the  extensive 
multiplication  of  books,  have  given  a  proporUonal  diffiwion 
of  light  and  improvement  through  many  nations.  There 
seem  to  be  but  two  more  grand  improvements  necessarjr, 
in  order  to  place  mankind  on  that  footing  for  progress  in 


fMMiltMs  and  kmiHNrUd  sitiirea,  doonod*     Tbne 
imivenial  peace,  and  a  oDiTeFMl  langiiagfi> 

1*  Ufaversalpeaoeb  Alffaoaii^  this  idea  is  eommoBij  re- 
ceiyadbjCbristiBiisasaiiiatteroffailli,  astd  fay  many  ciheCT 
as  a  grouBdless  tfaeofj,  yet  it  seems  capable  of  defeaca  «n 
tbe  piiaeiples  of  reason. 

It  is  generally  said,  that  a  man  wants  but  to  amiewtnnd 
his  own  interest,  in  order  to  pursue  it*    And  no&iiig  is 
more  certain,  than  diat  the  bulk  oi  nuinkind  need  onlj  to 
understaad  their  true  interest,  in  order  to  revolt  from  the 
idea  of  war,  with  utter  abhorrence.     Look  oyer  the  his* 
tory  of  wars  and  see  for  whose  benefit  they  have  been 
undertaken  and  carried  on.      They  have  been  genefBlijr 
waged,  to  gratify  the  passion,  and  carried  on  to  su[^rt  tfaie 
thrones,  of  the  most  barbarous  and  deteatabie  tyrante.  Read 
ike  histoiy  of  Alexander's  wars.     For  what  did  his  aoldiaffs 
ondeigo  intolerable  hardships  and  indescribable  dangen, 
out  to  gratify  his  insatiable  ambitioii?    When  such  as  es- 
caped carnage^  had  answered  his  purposes,  covered  ^with 
scars,  aad  dSabled  by  toils,  they  were  cast  off,  as  a  won  oat 
shoe,  or  tattered  garment,  and  consigned  to  obii\  :on.     The 
same  may  be  said  of  most  other  great  conquerors.   It  may, 
indeed,  be  uiged,  Ihat  war  luniuhes  employment  for  men. 
So  does  robbeiy,  and  almost  eveiy  other  species  of  tsrime. 
And  ought  Sttdi  a  reflection  as  this,  to  lie  against  Divine 
Providence  t    Can  we,  for  a  moment,  surmise,  duit  men  are 
thrown  into  such  a  eondttion  here  on  earth,  as  to  have  no 
other  means  of  subsistence,  than  schemes  for  the  de8tni»» 
tion  of  ew^  other?    God  forbid !  TbSm  argum««it^  in  fiivor 
isi  war,  is  an  insult  upon  the  Creator,  who  has  said.  Thou 
shaU  not  kUL     It  is  also  sometimes  said,  that  war  is  neoes>- 
saty  to  diminish  population ;  and  diat  otherwise  the  world 
would  not  hold  or  simpoit  mankind.     Must  dien  mankkid 
become  worse  than  wild  beasts,  and  cruel  as  devils,  in  order 
to  disbttfthen  tiie  world  of  itsvupemumeraiy  inhalHtantSy 
and  tyn die  ranks  of  society! 

Ho  who  has  made  man  and  given  him  &e  eardi  for  hia 
habitation,  intended  it  for  his  support,  and  there  can  be  no 
dottfat,  that  could  peace  become  permanent  and  universal, 
thft  arts  of  peace  wouki  so  flouri^  that  the  earth  would 

*  It  <•  v«7  far  from  being  true,  that  men  hare  generalhr  pursued  their 
awn  best  interest,  as  flu-  as  £ey  have  undentood  lt.^£dL 
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whole  earth  would,  at  lengthy  become  a  gaiden. 

Before  the  gWie  eheuki  «^iiiie  move  iiMUbMita»  iian 
it  could  support,  Ateigh^  Fi:oTideoQe»  cTer  at  haed^  and 
aU  whose  courae  it  iMjAedwUi  equal  wMdoasaBd  benoTe- 
leace,  would  help  ua  U»  a  sohilteft  of  duadiffioidisr^  w  &  waj, 
of  which,  m  our  present  be wOdeied  steAe^  we  cua  fcm  no 
e^aieeptioou 

2.  The  plan  suggealed  by  liefaulft  aod  maagr  eftan,  «l 
ftuniv^nMd  laogeage^  or  aa  seiBahei^ea^jitedit^ulMigingc 
ef  tboiightfl^  weiildl  peebeUix'  leault  Swm  uniiwml  peano 
To  the  bostyi^  ef  uatioos  wm^  he  leuaQiuihitr  ttapHted^  m 
a  grei^  measure,  Ifaeiir  dnreiBi^  of  hipgui^eey  eiplams  aw 
mauaers^  Bjr  ihese,  they  m^  divided  aa  by  wdtti  of  » 
measurable  height,  and  kepi  stnugers  la  e«Qk  ether. 
They  cheoiah  not  osiy  pevaoual  aAimesil»e%  hal  ei«n  an 
ayeraion  to  each  oth^a  religioi}^  poKtice  and  leaodng. 
CouM  Ibe  veil  be  lemoTed  from  human  leaaes^  and  the 
true  M^  ef  i^osopl^  shine^  mm  weuld  kaiut  to  lespect 
one  another,  and  naitiQnal  prejudiees  would,  vaiush  awat 
Then  also  the  prospects  of  pleasure  and  advantage,  leauk* 
ing  from  a  more  intimate  union  between  nations,  wouki 
produce  numberless  schemee  to  facilitate  a  communication, 
yfbich  could  only  be  rendered  complete  and  unirersal,  by  a 
wdversal  language. 

That  there  will  be  a  written  language,  which  all  nations 
canieadaadundeKiaad,  isyinfoct,  a  tiling  te  mora  |«ih»> 
bbto  us,  ftan  it  caB  be  to  a  savage,  who  never  beard  ef  an 
alphabet,  or  that  there  is  such  a  tMng  as  we  call  leadttig  and 
writing.  But  what  characters  and  combinations  will  com- 
pose that  language,  some  future  Cadmus  must  determine. 

In  &e  midst  of  tiie  gradually  increasing  light  ef  aciance, 
a  few  men,  in  various  parts  c^  Europe,  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  tear  of^  at  once,  the  palpable  veil  of  darkness  from 
men's  minds ;  and  to  consume,  in  a  moment,  the  mi^ty 
masses  of  wood,  hay  and  etubble,  which  ignorance  and 
superstition  had  been  heaping  upon  science,  for  a  thousand 
years.  The  names  of  Erasmus  and  Gxotiua  and  Pufiended 
merit  the  highest  honor  in  the  illustrious  lii^t  of  the  fadiers 
of  literature.  At  the  same  period,  Christopher  Columbus, 
a  native  of  Genoa,  planned  and  executed  the  grandest 
enterprise  ever  undertaken  by  man.  From  bis  knowledge 
of  the  figure  of  the  globe,  he  co^ectured,  there  must  be 
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a  balanciiig  continent^  to  operate  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
old  one. 

For  several  jears,  Columbus  petitioned  the  courts  of 
Europe  in  vain.  At  lengtb,  A.  D.  1492,  he  was  furnished 
with  a  small  squadron  of  ships  by  the  court  of  Spain,  and 
commissioned  to  go  and  seek  for  the  new  world  in  the  west-  • 
em  ocean.  Braving  the  dangers  of  an  unknown  sea,  and 
the  mutinies  of  his  more  boisterous  and  tempestuous  sailors, 
he  performed  the  adventurous  voyage,  and  discovered  Ame- 
rica. The  gratitude  of  Spain  rewarded  his  services  with 
chains  and  a  dungeon ;  and  mankind,  to  mend  the  matter, 
have  called  the  quarter  of  the  globe,  which  he  discovered, 
a&BT  Americus,  a  Florentine  pilot--«bout  as  much  entitled 
to  that  honor  as  Bamfield  Carew,^  king  of  the  gypsies,  or 
Tangrolipix  the  Turkish  chieftain. 

We  have  now  given  the  reader  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
causes,  which  raised  the  nations  of  Europe  into  a  state  of 
improvement  and  civilization,  afler  the  reign  of  darkness 
and  barbarity  for  so  many  ages.  It  now  only  remains  that 
we  consider  their  progress,  under  the  more  auspicious  influ- 
ence of  science,  morality  and  religion. 


CHAPTER  V. 

mUKF  HISTOaiCAL  VIEW  OF  THE  NATIONS  OF  EUROPE,  FROM 
THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  TO  THE 
PRESENT  DAT. 

GERMANY. 

/ 

DURING  a  considerable  partiof  the  16th  century,  Europe 
was  governed  by  monarchs,  whose  uncommon  abilities 
enabled  them  to  improve  the  science  of  government 
Charles  V.  Henry  VIII.  Francis  I.  and  Solyman  the  Mag- 
nificent, were  then  actors  in  the  great  drama,  of  which  ^1 
Europe  was  the  stage  ;  and  each  succeeding  year  held  up 
new  scenes  to  the  politician,  historian  and  philosopher. 

The  posterity  of  Charlemagne  held  the  throne  of  Ger- 
many for  a  hundred  years,  when  they  were  rejected  by  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  and  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia,  was 
elevated  to  the  imperial  dignity.  Since  that  time,  the 
monarchy  has  been  elective.  Various  families  enjoyed  the 
dignity ;  and  the  empire  was  constantly  engaged  in  wiin 


-wka  France,  widi  the  northern  powers  of  Europe,  with 
^e  pope,  or  widi  the  Turks.  By  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  in  1519,  the  German  throne,  at  that  time 
considered  as  the  first  among  the  rojal  dignitaries  of  Eu- 
rope, was  become  vacant.  Two  candidates  of  very  different 
bat  equally  powerful  claims,  sought  the  succession ;  Francis 
the  First,  king  of  France,  and  Charles,  king  of  Spain  and 
the  Low  Countries.  The  proximity  of  France  to  Germany, 
the  high  military  reputation  of  Francis,  the  interest  he  hod 
with  several  electors,  and  his  capacity  for  intrigue,  induced 
him  to  hope  for  success. 

Charles,  who  by  his  accession  to  the  imperial  throne 
was  denominated  the  Fifth,  was  descended  firom  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  by  family  alliances  was  the  most  powerful 
prince  in  md&em  times.  His  Father  was  Philip  the 
Handsome,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  son  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian.  The  paternal  grandmother  of  Charles  was 
the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  and 
from  her  he  inherited  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  all 
the  Low  Countries.  His  mother  was  Joan,  the  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  whose  right  he  inherited  the 
monarchy  of  Spain  and  South  America. 

These  powerful  rivals  endeavoured  to  substantiate  theil 
claims,  and  press  their  pretensions  by  various,  and  indeed, 
by  weighty  considerations.  The  known  abilitieJi  of  Fran- 
cis, as  a  soldier  and  statesman,  had  akeady  spread  his  fame, 
and  added  terror  to  the  arms  of  France.  The  truly  vast 
resoim^es  of  the  young  Spanish  monarch  seemed  to  pomt 
him  out,  as  the  proper  person  to  sustain  the  h^h  and 
important  charge  of  governing  and  defending  the  Grerman 
empire.  But  the  electors,  jealous  of  the  French  on  the 
one  hand,  and  fearing  on  the  other,  the  extreme  youto  of 
Charles,  unanimously  determined  to  make  an  offer  of  the 
imperial  crown  to  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was 
suraamed  the  Wise.  The  refusal  and  reply  of  tl^t  mag- 
nanimous  prince  on  so  interesting  an  occasion,  which  wo 
copy  fi'om  RussePs  Modem  Europe,  is  worthy  of  a  place  m 

this  brief  sketch.  _     ,    .      ,,  u  r^. 

«  In  times  of  tranquillity,"  said  Fredenc,  "  we  wish  toi 
an  emperor,  who  has  no  power  to  invade  our  Ub^rt^e^. 
Times  of  danger  demand  one,  who  is  able  to  secure  oui 
safety.  The  Turkish  armies,  led  by  a  warhHe  Wid  victorious 
monarch,  are  now  assembUng;  they-ar^  ready  to  pour  m 
iipoyi  Germany  with  a  violence  unknown  to  former  age?i* 


^  cttttKiinr. 

New  conjunctures  call  for  new  expedients.  The  fanpend 
sceptre  must  be  committed  to  some  hand  more  powerful 
tiian  mine,  or  that  of  any  other  German  prince.  We  po». 
sess  neither  dominions,  nor  revenues,  nor  authonty,  which 
might  enable  us  to  encounter  such  a  formidable  enemy. 
Recourse  must  be  had^  in  this  ex^ency,  to  one  of  the  rival 
monarchs ;  each  of  them  can  bring  into  the  field  forces 
sufficient  for  our  defence.  But  as  the  king  of  Spain  is  oi 
Grerman  extraction,  as  he  is  a  member  and  prince  of  the 
empire  by  the  territories  which  descend  to  him  from  his 
grandfather,  and  as  his  dominions  stretch  along  that  fromtier, 
which  lies  most  exposed  to  the  enemy,  his  claim,  in  my 
opinion,  is  preferable  to  that  of  a  stranger  to  our  language, 
to  our  blood,  and  to  our  country." 

'<  In  consequence  of  this  speech,"  continues  the  same 
author,  "  Charles  was  elected." 

As  we  now  have  before  us  by  far  tiie  most  important 
period  of  Grerman  history,  we  shall  be  a  little  more  par- 
ticular in  giving  a  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  This 
we  shall  do,  not  by  exhibiting  a  detail  of  events,  but  by 
stating  a  few  of  the  leading  objects,  which  are  presented  is 
the  histories  of  those  times.     And 

1.  The  first  object,  which  engages  the  attenti<m  under 
this  reign,  is  the  rivalship  and  contention  between  Charles 
and  Francis.  Of  this  there  is  scarcely  a  parallel  to  be  found 
in  history.  Their  ambition  was  equal ;  and  the  resources 
and  ab^ties  of  each  were  very  great,  but  extremely  dif- 
ferent. The  central  and  compact  situation  of  France  gave 
it  greatiy  the  advantage  in  several  respects.  To  this  add, 
that  Francis  I.  was  not  only  an  accomplished  statesman,  but 
an  able  commander.  His  genius,  however,  both  civil  and 
military,  was  of  a  peculiar  cast ;  and  no  two  rivals  wese 
ever  more  completely  difierent.  He  was  brave,  active, 
«neigetic  and  impetuous;  though  at  times  his  impetuosity 
betrayed  him  into  rashness.  He  manifested  greater  abilities 
in  extricating  himself  from  difficulties,  into  which  his  hasty, 
generous  and  credulous  temper  had  thrown  him,  than  ins 
rival  did  in  gaining  advantages  over  him. 

Charles  was  gloomy,  plodding,  and  in  dissimulation,  sel- 
dom surpassed.  But  the  distance  of  Spain  and  Germany, 
the  two  vast  machines  he  had  to  manage  and  keep  in  order, 
and,  in  short,  the  distance  of  both  from  the  Low  Countries, 
and  of  file  latter  from  Austria,  consumed  Ins  time  and 
demed  him  the  celerity  necessary  to  war  wad  eonqnest 
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Indeed  e»  fv«  oonrider  attontirelj  ik  ttnatgiwr,  which 
Charles  accomplished  in  ft  long  and  splendid  reign,  they 
can  hardly  be  allowed  to  he  answerable  to  the  greatness 
and  vigour  of  his  genius,  or  resources.  In  his  wars  with 
Francisy  he  generally  had  the  advantage ;  and  the  famous 
battle  of  Pavia  in  1525,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign, 
seemed  to  crown  his  good  fortune  in  the  entire  ruin  of  his 
antagonist. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1525,  the  imperial  guards  en- 
countered Francis  at  Pavia,  near  the  river  Po,  in  the  dutchy 
of  Milan.  The  French  army  was  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  king  himself  made  prisoner. 

Charles  having  his  rival  and  implacable  enemy  now  in  his 
power,  dictated  to  him  such  conditions  of  peace,  as  his  own 
haughty  and  crafty  policy  suggested.  Th%»e  conditions 
Francis  signed,  in  order  to  gain  his  liberty,  but  was  careful 
never  to  fulfi]. 

Thou^  the  vast  power  of  the  emperor  always  seemed  to 
give  him  the  upper  hand,  yet  Francis  at  thp  time  of  his  death, 
left  iuB  kingdom  6r  better  than  he  found  it ;  and,  indeed,  his 
able  and  vigorous  administration  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
elevation  of  France  to  diat  sublime  height*  to  which  she  has 
nnce  risen. 

2.  The  second  leading  object  in  the  reign  of  Charles  Y. 
was  the  systematic  and  formidable  resistance  he  made  to  the 
Tuikiah  power ;  and  this  was  by  &r  the  most  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance of  Us  reign.  The  Turks  had  become  truly  ter- 
rible to  all  Europe.  '  The  capture  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  Greek  empire,  although  it  established  their 
dominion  over  the  finest  regions  of  the  globe,  swelled  their 
treasuries  with  incalculable  wealth,  and  gave  them  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  imperial  magnificence  and  luxury,  neither 
abated  their  courage,  activity,  nor  ambition.  Their  next  field 
of  glory  was  the  German  empire  ;  and  Solyman  the  Magni- 
ficent, now  on  the  throne,  seemed  every  way  equal  to  the 
greatest  enterprise. 

Under  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  Turkish  power  gained 
its  utmost  height.  Solyman,  determining,  if  possible,  to 
excel  his  ancestors,  had  actually  planned  the  conquest  of 
Ckrmany ;  ai^,  as  before  stated,  had  reduced  Hungary  and 
laid  siege  to  Vienna,  the  capital  of  the  German  empire. 
The  disposition  of  Charles  was  too  cool  and  contemplative 
to  ddigfat  in  a  military  life.  The  present  call,  however, 
both  of  self-preservation  and  of  glory  was  indispensable. 
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Claries  fq>peax«d  at  the  head  of  an  oriiiy  anawerable  4o  faw 
own  greatness,  as  well  as  to  that  of  bis  adversaiy.  ^o 
force  so  formidable  bad  been  brought  into  the  field  against 
the  Turks,  since  the  defeat  of  Bajazet  by  Tamerlane. 
These  armies  were  doubtless  composed  of  tl^  finest  troops 
in  the  world,  directed  by  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art  of 
war,  and  that  under  the  immediate  eye  of  two  of  the  greatest 
monarchs. 

These  two  consummate  statesmen,  however,  saw  too 
clearly  the  consequences  of  hazarding  a  general  battle. 
They  already  had  too  much  to  risk ;  and,  firom  the  event 
it  seems,  that  neither  of  them  wished  to  fight,  unless 
pressed  by  necessity  to  that  dangerous  measure.  On  the 
approach  therefore  of  the  imperial  army,  Sol3rman  prudently 
retired  into  his  own  dominions ;  nor  did  he  see  cause, 
during  the  life  of  Gharlel^,  to  make  a  simflar  attempt  upon 
Germany. 

The  immense  fabric  of  power  and  policy,  whicfay  dming 
Charles's  reign,  Germany  presented  to  the  Turks,  in  fact, 
fepressed  that  warlike  nation,  and  their  military  spirit  seemed 
h  expire  with  Solyman  the  Magnificent. 

3.  Charles  Y.  was,  at  heart,  no  great  fiiend  to  religicHi, 
in  any  form,  especially  when  it  was  likely  to  interfere  widi 
6is  favorite  schemes.  He  was  much  fonder  of  an  earthly, 
than  of  a  heavenly  kingdom.  This  consideration  presents 
another  important  trait  in  his  reign.  For  notwithstanding 
the  greatness  of  his  power,  it  is  probable  the  Reformation 
could  not  have  been  set  on  foot  in  any  other  reign,  with 
greater  or  equal  prospects  of  success.  Charles  had  no  idea 
of  adopting  any  new  religion,  nor  did  he  want  very  joaach 
of  the  old.  He  was,  therefore,  an  enemy  to  Luther  and  the 
Reformation,  of  which  Luther  was  the  instrument  But  the 
vast  schemes  of  policy,  in  which  his  mind  was  engaged, 
left  him  no  room  to  direct  hid  attention  to  the  suppression  of 
what  he  considered  as  a  religious  heresy.  He  therefbre, 
for  a  considerable  time,  lefl  Luther  and  bis  adherents  to  the 
censures  of  the  church,  which  he  well  knew  were  not  apt 
to  be  sparing,  especially  toward  those,  who  attacked  her 
corruptions. 

Luther  had  dared  to  erect  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  the  sovereign  pontifi*,  whose  claims  and  abuses  of 
spiritual  power  were  equally  enormous.  This  he  first  did 
by  exposing  the  wickedness  of  the  sale  of  indulgences. 
Long  before  this  period,  the  pope  had  claimed  the  power 


•lid  right  of  pardonaig  mu    At  first  he  granted  ramisaion 
upon  confession  and  signs  of  repentance ;  but  thes^  terms 
being  at  length  thought  too  cheap,  the  criminal  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  sum  of  monej,  in  order  to  obtain  absolution. 
FVom  sins  past,  the  transition,  by  a  little  refinement,  was 
not  difficult  to  an  antidpalion  of  foigiveness  of  sins  to  come. 
This,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  soon  became  an  impor- 
tant and  very  lucrative  traffic  to  the  church.     Indulgences 
to  commit  sin  were  actually  sold ;    and    men    would   so 
(^erfiiUy  pay  their  nu»ey  for  this  article,  that  it  became 
a  principal  source    of  chureh^evenue.     It    is    said    that 
the  sale  of  indulgence  was  begun  by  Urban  II.  in  order 
to   encourage  men  to  engage  in  the  crusades.      In    the 
times  of  Luther,  it  had  arisen  to  a  very  high  pitch ;  and 
the  various  provinces  and  departments  of  the  church   were 
actually  farmed  out,  and  the  business  reduced  to  a  regular 
system* 

From  censuring  diis  practice,  which  for  the  enormity  of 
Its  wickedness  was  perhaps  never  surpassed*  Luther  pro- 
ceeded to  other  corruptions  of  Popery,  and  with  n^id 
coarse,  at  length  to  attack  the  whole  fabric  of  papal  power. 
The  popularity  of  his  talents  and  the  force  of  truth,  seemed 
to  aid  die  purposes  of  Providence  in  his  exertions.  His 
success  was  amazing.  Among  his  adherents  were  many 
persons  of  distinction,  and  some  of  the  most  powerful  princes 
of  the  empire,  particularly  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse. 

Whilst  the  pope  was  endeavoring  by  the  terror  of  his 
spiritual  thunders,  to  subdue  Luther  and  his  followers,  and 
render  them,  obedient  to  his  will,  the  emperor  was  deeply 
engaged  in  far  different  schemes  ;  intendiog,  however,  wheua 
he  should  have  leisure,  to  crush  the  Reformation,  at  a  blow. 
But  Charles  never  found  much  leisure  from  the  toils  and 
vexations  of  ambition ;  and  before  he  was  ready  to  second 
the  views  of  the  pope,  the  Reformation  had  taken  too  deep 
root  to  be  easily  extirpated. 

Tins  period  of  Grerman  history  brings  to  light  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  characters  of  modem  times.  Maurice, 
marquis  of  Misnia  and  Thuringia,  rendered  himself  con- 
spicuous by  his  formidable  resistance  to  the  power  of 
Charles  Y.  the  essential  service  he  gave  to  the  ProtestiMBt 
cause,  and  the  dissimulation  and  duplicity,  with  which  he 
accomplished  his  designs.  Having  first  espoused  the  cause 
of  Lumer,  he  became  active  in  tl^  counsels  of  the  Protes* 
21* 
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tant  princes ;  but  suddeidy  changed  his  coune,  and  eatqitBd 
into  the  measures  of  the  emperor,  for  suppressing  the  Refor- 
mation. This  new  coalition,  he  supported  with  a  high  hand, 
and,  after  the  fall  of  the  £lector  of  Saxony,  succeed^  to  that 
principality ;  at  the  same  time,  taking  the  most  active  and 
effectual  measures  to  ruin  the  Protestai^  cause,  which  now,  to 
all  appearance  became  desperate. 

Afler  haying  gone  such  lengths,  as  to  gain  the  ^itire  confi- 
dence of  the  emperor,  he  again  suddenly  shifled  his  course^ 
and  by  a  public  manifesto,  declared  himself  the  friend  of  the 
Reformation,  the  ayenger  of  the  injured  princes,  whom 
Charles  had  stripped  of  their  dominions,  and  the  supporter  of 
the  ancient  Germanic  constitution.  At  the  same  time,  march- 
ing with  a  powerful  army  toward  Austria,  he  endeavored  to 
surprise  the  emperor,  as  he  lay  at  Inspruck  with  but  a  small 
force.  Charles  made  his  escape  over  the  Alps,  almost  un- 
attended. The  night  was  dark  and  rainy,  and  the  fugitive 
monarch  was  obliged  to  ride  in  a  litter,  being  at  that  time 
afflicted  with  the  gout. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  histories  of  G  ermany 
for  a  detail  of  those  events,  which  compelled  the  emperor 
to  abandon  all  his  ambitious  projects.  He  found,  notwith- 
standing his  great  resources,  that  so  far  from  governing 
£urope,  he  could  not  even  govern  Germany  according  to 
his  desire.  A  short  time  after  this,  therefore,  at  the 
celebrated  peace  of  Passau,  Charles  fully  recognized  the 
claims  of  the  Protestants,  allowing  thmn  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  according  to  the  confession  of  Augsburgh ; 
93ad  the  government  of  Germany  recovered  the  state  in 
which  it  was  before  the  aggressions  of  Charles  V.  But  the 
most  humbling  stroke,  which  he  received  from  Germany, 
was  the  refusal  of  the  electoral  college  to  secure  ta  his  son 
Philip  the  imperial  crown;  which  being  given  to  his 
brotl^r  Ferdinand,  the  eyes  of  that  powerful  and  ambitious 
prince  were  fully  opened,  and  he  saw  the  object,  with 
which  he  had  long  flattered  himself,  of  a  mi^ty  and 
glorious  empire  in  his  own  ]ine,  now  vanish  away,  as  a 
vain  illusion,  or  an  empty  dream.  An  empire,  like  those 
of  Cyrus,  Alexander  and  Cesar,  cannot  be  founded  by  the 
force  of  civil  pohcy.  It  must  be  the  offspring  of  war  and 
conquest.  As  a  statesman  Charles  was  great ;  but  among 
his  rivals  and  enemies,  he  found  nearly  Ms  match.  Heniy 
VIII.  Leo  X.  Francis  I.  and  Sol3rman  the  Magnificent,  were, 
at  least  some  of  them,  not  much  his  inferiors.     But  Maurice, 


«  man  who  rem  up,  «b  it  w«re  under  hm  dadofw,  wu  &r  hb 
«iip«ri(Nr  in  whatever  relates  to  im  accomplished  stateMoaa* 
The  writer  of  the  Histmy  of  Modem  Europe  makes  no  he^ 
sitotion  to  assert^  that  <'  perinps  no  prince,  ancient  or  mo* 
dem,  ever  discovered  sudi  de^  political  sagacitjat  soeari^ 
-a  period  of  life ;''  nor  indeed  are  there  any  known  reasons 
for  preferring  his  pditical  to'  his  military  talents. 

Maurice,  having  effectually  humbled  Charles,  restored 
the  Germanic  constitution,  and  confirmed  the  religious 
liberties  of  Grermany,  seemed  to  bid  fair  to  become  erne  of 
the  greatest  actors  in  the  great  drama  of  modem  Europe; 
but  in  gaining  a  victory  over  Albert  of  Biandenburg,  who 
had  for  some  time  infested  the  neighbouring  countries  with 
depredations,  he  lost  his  life  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his 

age- 
Divine  Providenee,  when  it  determined  to  establish  the 
Reformation  in  Germany,  saw  fit  to  preserve  the  life  of  hw- 
tiier  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies  and  surrounded  with  dangers. 
But  it  is  remarkable,  that  three  of  the  most  illustrious  defei»- 
ders  of  Protestantism,  were  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  youth,  in 
Ihe  commencement  o£  their  career,  and  when  they  seeined 
able  to  accomplish  the  most  important  and  salutary  changes; 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  and 
Henry  IT.  of  France* 

Charles  Y.  govemed  the  most  extensive  empire  known 
4n  history.*  It  comprehended  Grermany,  the  JNetheriands, 
Spain,  Italy  and  territories  in  America  larger  than  aH 
Europe.  Had  he  been  as  prone  to  war,  as  some  men  have 
been,  it  would  seem  as  though  his  empire  might  have  been 
universal.  Charles,  however,  in  the  ^%-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  astonished  Europe,  by  the  resignation  of  all  his  exten- 
sive dominions.  Great  as  they  were,  he  probidsly  re- 
nounced them  in  disgust,  because  he  could  not  make  them 
greater.  Indeed  the  first  rivals  of  his  glory  were  no  more. 
Hemy  and  Francis,  his  youthful  competitors,  were  gone 
firom  the  stage  of  action ;  his  favorite  schemes  were 
defeated,  and  forever  abandoned  ;  and  we  may  conjecture, 
that  he  sickened  at  the  unsubstantial  enjoyment  of  power 
and  dominion.  He  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus  in 
the  province  of  Estramadura  in  Spain,  where  he  spent  two 
or  ^ee  of  his  last  years  in  {4iilosophical  speculations, 
literary  pursuits,  r.ural  amusements  and  religious  devotions. 


The  Russian  empire  should  undoubtedly  be  ezcepted.»K<i. 


tficouakt  him  to  so  great  a  dmage ;  and  tbe  retrospect 
vhetherof  scsqmk^  gnsideur  or  of  gsilt,  whether  of  fiadla- 
eioas  hopes  or  hhwted  ambitioii,  proved  a  cajakes  to  aH  his 
enjomneHtSy  covered  hini  with  Sfielsneholy,  and  hastened 
the  decay  of  his  health.  He  died,  A.  D.  1558,  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  exfaibiliBg  a  slirftiiig  proof  of  the  va- 
nity  of  human  ambitioii. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  Y .  the  Geraian  empire  seem- 
ed to  be  at  its  utmost  point  of  elevation,  and  was  able  to 
preserve  a  lofty  and  menacing  attitude  toward  the  neighbor- 
11^  powers ;  so  that  even  the  greatest  of  all  the  Turkish 
monardis  was  willing  to  retire  at  the  approach  of  Charles  Y. 
rather  than  to  hasard  a  conflict  with  that  powerful  prince ;  as 
aheady  noticed. 

Perhaps  no  nation,  for  &e  spaos  of  twiMity  centuries,  ever 
produced  more  good  soldiers,  or  underwent,  more  hard 
fighting,  than  the  Germans.  And  although  the  imperial 
dignity  of  Germany  has  been  regarded,  as  the  first  in  £u- 
lope ;  yet  the  essential  defects,  interwoven  in  the  firame  and 
eonstitution  of  the  Crermanie  body,  have  rendered  it  weak, 
and  lidile  to  decay  and  dissolution.*  Since  the  reign  of 
Charles  Y.  its  importance  among  the  belligerent  powers  of 
Europe,  has,  for  the  most  part,  experienced  a  gradual 
dediBe. 

A  vacancy  in  the  in^erial  throne  is  supplied  by  an  elec- 
toral college,  consisting  of  nine  electors,  viz.  the  Archbi^op 
of  Mentz,  tibe  Archbishop  of  Triers,  the  Archbidiop  of 
Cologne,  the  Elector  of  Bohemia,  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  Elector  of  Palatine  and 
tibe  Elector  of  Hanover.  But  we  can  say  little  more  of  the 
Germanic  body,  in  this  place,  than  that  it  consisted  of  cdKHit 
300  petty  prmces,  who  are  almost  independent  in  their  own 
dommions.  Many  of  those  princes  are  proud,  po<Nr  and 
oppressive ;  and  their  subjects  are  servile,  stupid  and  sub- 
missive.    The  German  empire  is  a  vast  unwieldy  body. 


*  In  the  yeax  1806,  Francis  II.  resigned  the  crown  of  the  German 
empire,  the  ancient  Germanic  body  was  dissolved,  and  seTcral  Ger- 
man states  united,  denominating  themselves  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  Of  this  Confederation,  B(maparte  was  acknowledged  the 
head.  In  tbe  year  1815,  after  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte,  a  new 
union  was  formed  among  the  states  of  Germany  under  the  title  of 
?t  ®?!?^®  Confederation.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  v»nr 
difibrent  from  the  former  union.— £A 


ttunre  kept  together  by  the  pressure  of  external  canseSi  than 
by  any  mtemal  principle  of  union. 

Crermany  has  produced  vast  numbers  of  learned  and 
ingenious  men.  In  useful  discoreries  and  inventions,  their 
plodding  and  apparently  heavy  genius,  has  perhaps  exceUed 
that  of  every  other  nation  in  the  world.  But  it  is  ardently 
to  be  wished,  that  the  Germans  had  a  better  government, 
and  more  virtue.  It  is  evident,  that  essential  deficiencies 
in  these  important  respects,  have  long  been  undennining  their 
tottering  fabric,  and  have  at  last  brought  them  to  the  brink  of 
ruin. 

SPAIN. 


OF  the  history  of  Spain,  very  little  notice  has  been  taken 
in  any  part  of  this  Compend.  When  the  Roman  empire  ^eU 
in  pieces,  the  Spaniards  were  lefl  to  struggle  with  their  own 
vices  and  depravity ;  and  a  hard  struggle  it  was.  Neither  its 
history  nor  geography  is  very  well  known,  even  to  the  present 
day.  The  Gothic  and  Saracen  invasions  both  essentially 
affected  Spain ;  but  the  affairs  of  Spain  were  very  little  con- 
nected widi  those  of  Europe  in  general,  till  a  little  before  the 
reign  of  Charles  Y .  That  powerful  monarch,  inheriting  Spain 
in  the  right  of  his  mother,  and  Germany  in  that  of  his  grand* 
father,  long  meditated  the  ambitious  project  of  universal  em* 
pire ;  but  Providence  had  seated  on  the  thrones  of  the  other 
European  powers,  princes  capable  of  penetrating  and  baffling 
all  his  designs. 

Charles  V.  after  having  for  many  years  involved  all 
Europe  in  war,  finding  his  ambition  hkely  to  fail  of  its 
Tiltimate  object,  abdicated  his  dominions  to  his  son  Philip  II. 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  Spain  and  the 
Low  Countries.  Philip  was  a  gloomy  bigot,  more  fit  for  a 
mendicant  than  a  legislator  or  for  a  monk  than  a  mo^ 
narch ;  but  he  entered  on  his  public  career,  with  greater 
resources,  than  any  other  monarch  of  modem  times.  To 
render  his  reign  illustrious,  therefore,  by  some  grand 
exploit,  he  determined  on  the  project  of  conquering  Great 
Britain  ;  a  project,  which  has  often  ori^ated  on  the  conti- 
nent To  this  measure,  he  was  impelled  by  two  motives  ; 
first,  that  he  might  establish  his  own  power  and  fame  as  a 
,  conqueror ;  and,  secondly,  that,  in  the  name  of  the  holy 
church,  he  might  take  vengeance  on  an  apostate,  heretical 


and  reprotatQ  futtion,  wbo,  since  the  time  of  Ueiiiy  VlXI. 
had  reDelled  against  the  see  of  Rome. 

Philip,  having  determined  on  his  important  enterprljse, 
made  Ha  most  active  and  powerful  exertions.  The  ports  of 
Europe,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
resounded  with  naval  preparations.  At  length  a  fleet  was  put 
to  sea,  pompously  styled  ihe  Invincible  Armada,  of  size  almost 
sufficient  to  shade  the  British  Channel.  This  armada  carried 
not  only  a  great  army,  thought  sufficient  to  carry  off*  England 
by  handfuk,  but  a  multitude  of  priests,  holy  fathers,  confes- 
sors and  inquisitors ;  together  widi  a  court  of  inquisition  com- 
plete, with  all  sorts  of  engines  and  instruments  of  torture, 
belonging  to  that  hellish  tribunal.  With  these,  they  intended 
to-enter  upon  the  conversion  of  such  of  the  English  people, 
as  should  escape  the  sword. 

A.  D.  1588,  as  the  armada  approached,,  they  were  met  by 
the  English  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Lord  Howard  and 
Sir  Francis  Drake  ;  and  the  Spanish  ships  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  one  hundred  sail,  were  burnt,  simk,  or  taken.  The 
.renmant  were  mostly  dispersed  and  lost  in  a  tempest ;  a  few 
»f  them  in  attempting  to  make  their  escape  round  the  north 
df  Scotland,  were  picked  up,  one  by  one,  or  wrecked  oxx  the 
shoals  of  the  Orkney  or  Hebride  islands. 

IThe  Jnqumtiou.-^The  court  of  Inquisition  was  fotmded 
in  the  year  1204,  or  not  long  after  that  time. .  To  Domiioc 
de  Gruzmaa,  the  honor  of  first  suggesting  the  erection  of  this 
extraordinaiy  court  is  conunonly  ascribed.  He  was  bom  in 
the  year  1170,  descended  from  an  illustrious  Spanish  family. 
He  was  educated  for  the  priesthood ;  and  grew  up  the  most 
fiery  aad  the  most  bloody  of  mortals.  Before  his  tune,  every 
bishop  was  a  sort  of  mquisitor  in  his  own  diocese ;  but 
Dominic  contrived  to  incorporate  a  body  of  men,  independ* 
ent  of  eveiy  human  being,  except  the  rope,  for  the  purpose 
of  ensnaring  and  destroying  Christians.  Having  succeeded 
in  his  diabolical  designs,  and  formed  a  race  like  ^rnself,  first 
called  prutehingj  and  then  Dominican  friars^  he  died  in  his 
bed,  was  canonized  as  a  saint,  worshipped  as  a  divinity, 
and  proposed  as  a  model  of  phdty  and  virtue  to  succeecLtng 
generations! 

The  inquisitors,  at  first,  had  no  tribunals  ;  but  when  they 
detected  heretics,  pronounced  sentence  upon  them ;  and  the 
secular  arm  was  always  in  readiness  to  execute.  But 
because  the  bishops  were  not  always  equally  zealous  and 
cruel,  tbese  Dominicans  assumed  tibe  power,  and  prooeeded 
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toAebloodjr  woric,  whh  infbrislied  Mmfe  TIm  older  kM 
eyer  since  furnished  the  world,  with  a  set  of  inquisilony 
compared  with  whom,  all  that  had  ever  dealt  m  torlMrea,  in 
anj  fiMiner  times,  acconting  to  Bishop  Burael,  **  wera  men 

bunglers." 

The  e^rts  of  the  inquisitors  were  greatly  assisted  bj 
Frederic  11.  Emperor  of  Germany  who,  in  the  jear  1234, 
promulgated  from  Padua,  four  most  ferocioos  edicts  against 
heretics.  The  object  of  these  bloody  edicts,  was  chiefly  to 
destroy  the  Waldenses,  who  were  denounced  'm  them,  m 
guil^  of  high  treason,  and  condemned  to  be  pumshed  wMi 
the  loss  of  life,  and  of  'goods ;  and  ^beir  memmy  to  be  ren- 
dered infamous. 

Pope  Innocent  lY.  endeavored  to  establish  tiie  mquiskion 
on  a  permanent  founcktion.  It  was  every  wh^o  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  Dominican  friars.  But  many  of  the  most  po- 
pulous states,  that  were  subjected  to  ihe  see  of  Rome,  never 
permitted  the  establishment  of  the  tribunal  among  ^em.  In 
France,  it  was  early  introduced,  but  soon  after  expelled,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  effectually  to  preclude  a  renewal  of  the  at* 
tempt.  Nor  has  it  been  alike  severe  in  every  place,  intt  ' 
which  it  has  been  introduced.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  thii 
scourge  and  disgrace  to  humanity  has  for  centuries  glared 
with  its  most  frightful  aspect.  In  Rome,  it  has  been  much 
more  tolerable.  Papal  avarice  has  served  to  counterbalance 
papal  tyranny.  The  wealth  of  modem  Rome  has  arisen  very 
much  from  the  constant  resort  of  strangers  from  all  countries 
and  of  all  denominations.  This  would  have  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  prevented  by  such  a  horrid  tribunal  as  existed  at 
Lisbon  and  Madrid. 

Exclusive  of  the  cruel  punishments  inflicted  by  the  holy 
office,  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  the  inquisition  is  a 
school  of  vice.  There  the  artful  judge,  grown  old  in  habits 
of  subtilty,  along  with  the  sly  secretary,  practises  his  cun- 
ning in  interrogating  a  prisoner,  to  fix  a  charge  of  heresy. 
Now  he  fawns,  and  then  he  frowns;  now  he  sooths,  and 
then  he  looks  dark  and  angry ;  sometimes  affects  to  pity 
and  to  pray,  at  other  times,  insults,  and  bullies,  and  talks  of 
¥acks  and  dungeons,  flames  and  the  damnation  of  hell.  One 
while,  he  lays  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  sheds  tears, 
and  promises  and  protests,  he  desires  not  the  death  of  a 
sinner;  but  would  rather,  that  he  would  turn  and  live; 
and  all  that  he  can  do,  he  will  do,  for  the  discharge,  and 
even    for    flie    preferment,   of    his    imprisoned    brother. 
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Aaodier  wUky  he  ^icoTers  himself  a£}  deaf  as  a  rock,  faJme 
as  the  wind,  and  cruel  as  the  poison  of  asps. 

In  no  country,  nas  the  operation  of  this  dreadful  couit  of 
iqpintual  despotism,  been  more  strikingly  exemplified  than 
in  Spain. 

The  court  of  mquisition,  although  it  was  not  the  parent, 
has  been  the  nurse  and  guardian  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition wherever  it  has  prevailed.  It  was  introduced  into 
Spain,  or  promoted  there,  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  and 
was  principally  intended  to  prevent  the  relapse  of  the  Jews 
and  Moors,  who  had  been  converted,  or  who  pretended  to 
be  converted,  to  the  faith  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Its 
jurisdiction,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  Jews  and 
Moors ;  but  extended  to  all  those,  who  in  their  practice  or 
opinions,  dilO^red  from  the  established  church.  In  the 
united  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  there  were  18 
<tifierent  inquisitorial  courts,  having  each  its  counsellors, 
termed  apostolicai  inquisitorsy  its  secretaries,  Serjeants,  and 
other  officers ;  and  besides  these,  there  were  20,000 
famiUart  dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom,  who  acted  as 
spies  and  informers,  and  were  employed  to  apprehend  aj 
suspected  persons,  and  commit  them  for  trial,  to  the  prisons, 
which  belonged  to  the  inquisition.  By  these  familiars, 
persons  were  seized  on  bare  suspicion,  and  in  contradiction 
to  the  established  rules  of  equity,  they  were  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, tried  and  condemned  by  the  inquisitors,  without  being 
confronted,  either  with  their  accusers,  or  with  the  wit- 
nesses, on  whose  evidence  they  were  condemned.  The 
punishments  inflicted  were  more  or  less  dreadful,  according 
to  the  caprice  and  humor  of  the  judges.  The  unhappy 
victims  were  either  strangled,  or  committed  to  the  flames, 
or  loaded  with  chains,  and  shut  up  in  dungeons  during  life — 
their  eflects  confiscated,  and  their  families  stigmatized  with 
infamy. 

This  institution  was,  no  doubt,  well  calculated  to  produce 
a  uniformity  of  religious  professions ;  but  it  had  a  tendency 
also  to  destroy  the  sweets  of  social  life ;  to  banish  all  free- 
dom of  thought  and  speech,  to  disturb  men's  minds  with  the 
most  disquieting  apprehensions,  and  to  produce  the  most 
intolerable  slavery,  by  reducing  persons  of  all  ranks  In  life 
to  a  state  of  abject  dependence  upon  priests;  whose  inte- 
grity, were  it  even  greater  than  that  of  other  men,  though  in 
every  false  profession  of  religion,  it  is  less,  must  have  been 
corrupted  by  the  uncontrolled  authority,  which  fliejr  wem 
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aB6wed  to  exercise.  By  tins  tribuiMil,  avinble  cImmb  wm 
wrought  in  the  temper  of  the  people ;  and  resenrey  mitraaC 
and  jealousy,  became  die  disfbguishing  charactenstics  of  a 
Spaniard.  It  confirmed  and  perpetuated  the  reign  of  igB<^ 
ranee  and  superstition ;  inflamed  to  rage  religioUiV  bigotry, 
and  by  the  cruel  spectacles  to  which,  in  the  execution  of  its 
decrees,  it  familiarized  the  people,  it  nourished  in  them,  that 
ferocious  spmt,  which,  in  the  Netherlands  and  America,  they 
manifested  oy  deeds,  that  have  fixed  an  indelible  reproach 
upon  the  Spanish  name. 

Anthers  of  tmdoubted  credit  affirm,  and  without  the  least 
exaggeration,  ihat  millions  of  persons  haye  been  ruined  by 
this  horrible  court  Moors  were  banished,  a  million  at  a 
lime.  Six  or  eight  hundred  thousand  Jews  were  driven 
away  at  once,  and  their  immense  riches  seized  by  their 
accusers,  and  distributed  among  their  persecutors ;  while 
thousands  dissembled  and  professed  themselves  Christians, 
only  to  be  harassed  in  future.  Heretics  of  all  ranks  and 
of  various  denominations,  were  imprisoned  and  burnt,  or  fled 
into  other  countries.  The  gloom  of  despotism  overshadowed 
ail  Spain.  The  people  at  first,  reasoned,  and  rebelled,  and 
murdered  the  inquisitors ;  the  aged  murmured  and  died ; 
the  next  generation  fluttered  and  complained;  but  their 
successors  were  completely  tamed  by  education ;  and  until 
very  lately,  the  Spaniards  have  be^  trained  up  by  their 
priests,  to  shudder  at  the  thought  of  thinking  for  them- 
selves. 

A  simple  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  inquisition 
has  shocked  the  world ;  and  t^e  cruelty  of  it,  has  become 
proverbial.  Nothing  ever  displayed  so  fully  to  the  eyes  of 
mankind,  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  papal  religion.  L^ 
us  hear  the  description  which  Yoltaire,  a  very  competent 
witness,  gives  of  it.  ^'  Their  form  of  proceeding  is  an 
infallible  way  to  destroy  whomsoever  the  inquisitors  wish. 
The  prisoners  are  not  confl-onted  with  the  accuser  or 
informer.  Nor  is  there  any  informer  or  witness,  who  is 
not  listened  to.  A  public  convict,  a  notorious  malefactor, 
an  infrunous  person,  a  child,  are  in  the  holy  office,  though 
no  where  else,  credible  accusers  and  witnesses.  Even  the 
son  may  depose  against  his  father,  the  wife  against  her 
husband.''  The  wretched  prisoner  is  no  more  made 
acquainted  with  his  crime  than  with  his  accuser;  and  were 
he  told  the  one,  it  might  possibly  lead  him  to  guess  the 
otljer.     To  avoid  this,  he  is  compelled,  bv  «.ddious  confino- 
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nieiit  in  a  nJmomediBigemi,  where  he  never  sees  a  &eeb«rt 
the  jailor^s,  and  is  not  permitted  the  use  of  either  books  or 
pen  and  ink — or  should  confinement  alone  not  be  sufficient, 
be  ia  compelled  by  the  most  exonciatii^  tortures,  to  inform 
against  himself,  to  discover  and  confess  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge,  of  which  he  is  o^n  ignorant.  This  procedure, 
unheard  of  till  llie  institution  of  ibis  court,  makes  the  whole 
kingdom  tremble.  Suspicion  reigns  in  every  breast.  Fnend<» 
ship  and  quietiieBs  are  at  an  end*  The  brother  dreads  his 
brother ;  the  father,  his  son.  Hence  taciturnity  has  become 
the  characteristic  of  a  nation,  endued  with  all  the  vivacity, 
natural  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  warm  and  fruitful  climate. 
To  tins  trRmnal,  we  must  likewise  knpute  that  profound  igno« 
ranee  of  sound  /philosophy,  in  whic^  Spain  hes  buried,  while 
Germany,  England,  France,  and  even  Italy,  have  discovered 
so  many  truths,  aiid  enlarged  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge« 
Never  is  human  nature  so  debased,  as  where  ignorance  is 
armed  with  power. 

But  these  melancholy  ejects  of  the  inquisition  are  a 
trifle  when  compared  with  those  pubhc  sacrifices,  called 
•^o  de  Fe,  or  Act  of  Fmth,  and  to  the  shocking  bariwritie^ 
^at  precede  them.  A  priest  in  a  white  surplice,  or  a  monk 
who  has  vowed  meekness  and  humility,  causes  his  fellow^ 
creatures  to  be  put  to  the  torture  in  a  dismai  dungeon.  A 
stage  is  erected  in  the  public  maiicet  place,  where  the 
condemned  prisoners  are  conducted  to  the  stake,  attended 
with  a  train  of  monks  and  religious  confraternities.  They 
sing  psalms,  say  mass,  and  butcher  mankind.  Were  a 
native  of  Asia,  to  come  to  Madrid  upon  a  day  of  an  execution 
of  this  sort,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  tell,  whether 
it  were  a  rejoicing,  a  religious  feast,  a  sacrifice,  or  a  mas- 
sacre; and  yet  it  is  all  these  together!  The  kings,  whose 
presence  alone  in  other  cases  is  the  harbinger  of  mercy, 
-assist  at  this  spectacle,  uncovered,  seated  lower  than  ^  in- 
tfuisitors,  and  are  spectators  of  their  sul^ects  expiring  in  the 
flames. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  say  that  many  Catholics  have 
abhorred  this  infernal  tribunal  ahnost  as  much  as  the  I^rotest- 
ants  themselves.  This  has  been  evinced  by  the  opposition 
made  to  it  in  various  countries. 

It  is  a  subject  of  thanksgiving  that  this  horrid  en^e  of 
Satan  is  so  weakened  and  circumscribed  m  its  operations,  if 
hideed  at  present  (1825)  it  canproperiy  be  said  to  have  an 
eadstence.] 


ISxceptiqg  this  celebraAed  ezpedittoii,  Fhilip  II.  did  little 
during  his  inglorious  reign,  but  murder  and  torment  tbe  Pro- 
testants in  the  Low  Countries.  Those  provinces,  at  length, 
revolted  from,  him,  erected  the  standard  of  hberty,  and,  niter 
a  long  and  bloody  war,  gained  their  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence; which  they  maintained  with,  dignity  and  honor. 
For  nearly  a  century,  they  disputed  the  empire  of  the  sea 
with.  Britain.  But  they  no  longer  exist  as  a  free  people. 
They  are  forever  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

Wliatever  shadow  of  liberty  existed  in  Spain,  was  obli- 
terated by  Chailes  Y.  and  Fhilip  II. ;  and  their  successors, 
though  among  the  feeblest  of  princes,  reigned  and  tyran- 
nized at  pleasure.  When  by  the  policv  of  Louis  XIV.  the 
crowm  of  Spain  was  transferred  to  the  nouse  of  Bourbon,  it 
served  rather  to  diminish,  than  to  increase,  the  importance 
of  tbe  Spanish  monarchy.  Since  France  has  become  a 
republic,  under  the  mUd  administration  of  Napoleon,  Spain 
scarcely  dares  to  assume  the  style  or  attitude  of  indepen- 
dence; but  is  submissively  waiting  to  receive  the  fra^ 
lemal  embrace,  which  shall  forever  unite  her  to  the  greoi. 
nation,^ 

Tbe  geographer  will  perceive  Portugal  on  the  map  of 
Europe ;  and  the  historian  will  fiiMJL,  that  it  wa3  cmct^  ol 


'  *  From  the  iron  grasp  of  the  French,  the  Spanish  were  deHvered 
by  the  English  under  Lord  Wellington.    "  In  the  year  1808  Ferdi- 
nand Vn.  became  king  of  Spain,  in  consequence  of  his  father's  abdi- 
cation.   He  wac  soon  after  inveigled  into  France,  where  he  was 
deposed  and  made  prisoner  by  Napoleon,  who  placed  his  own  brother 
Joseph  upon  the  Spanish  throne.    A  general  revolt  of  the  Spaniards 
ensued.     The  British  supported  them  with  numerous  armies;  and 
after  various  success,  the  French  were  finally  expelled  from  the  pen- 
iosula  in  1813.    In  1814,  Ferdinand  was  reetored  to  the  throne,  and 
proceeded  to  persecute  the  patriots,  who  had  assisted  in  his  restora^ 
tion.    After  six  years  of  oppression  and  misgovernment,  a  revolution 
was  happily  effected  in  1820,  and  a  free  constitution  established. 
Spain  is  now,  therefore,  a  limited  monarchy.    It  will  not  be  surpri- 
nng,  however,  if  another  revolution  should  soon  plunge  and  bury 
her  in  the  dead  sea  of  despotism.*  Still  it  it  to  Ue  hoped,  that  a  germ 
of  liberty  has  taken  root  in  that  country  never  to  be  eradicated." 

The  above  quotation  is  ts^en,  with  a  few  verbal  alterations,  from 
the  admirable  Atlas  of  Lavoisne,  lately  published  with  ffreat  additions 
and  improvements  by  M.  Carey  and  Sons ;  a  work,  that  doee  very 
great  honour  both  to  the  authors  and  to  the  publishers.— -£d. 

*  This  has  actually  come  to  pass  since  the  insertion  of  the  ftbovt 
note.— £J. 
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piome  consequence  as  an  independent  s^ate.  Its  present 
insignificance,  however,  and  its  genera?  dependence  on 
its  more  powerful  neighbors,  render  it  not  worth  our 
vdiile  to  notice  its  history,  in  this  veiy  sursoiy  survey  of 
nations. 

The  reader  will  indulge  us  in  a  few  reflections  on  the 
history  of  Spain,  before  we  quit  the  subject.  It  is  allowed 
by  all  geographers,  that  Spain  possesses  a  most  delightful 
climate  and  productive  soil.  "  No  nation,"  says  Guthrie, 
**  owe  so  much  to  nature,  and  so  little  to  industiy  and  art, 
for  their  subsistence,  as  Spain."  They  have  scarcely  any 
winter.  Their  summers  are  long  and  delightful.  Their 
lands  produce,  and  almost  spontaneously,  all  the  substan- 
tials,  as  well  as  the  luxuries  of  life.  Nature  seems  to  have 
designed  it,  as  one  of  the  most  charming  countries  in  the 
world.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  is  surrounded  by  the 
noblest  oceans  and  seas — ^has  excellent  harbors,  and  pos- 
sesses, both  internally  and  externally,  every  natural  advan- 
tage, which  a  nation  could  wish. 

But  what  is  Spain  at  this  day  ?  What  are  its  inhabitants, 
its  government,  and  its  character  ?  Its  population  is  thin ; 
its  inhabitants,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  testimony  of  travel- 
lers, are  a  poor,  lazy,  idle,  dirty,  ignorant  race  of  almost 
0emi-savages.  Their  government,  though  despotic,  is  weak ; 
and  their  name  and  character,  as  a  nation,  are  contemp- 
tible. 

This  degraded  state  of  the  nation,  may  be  principally  at- 
tributed to  the  gold  and  silver,  extorted  from  the  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.*  By  an  abundance  of  those  precious 
metals,  these  people  were  aggrandized,  corrupted,  inebri- 
ated and  undone.  When  they  conquered  Mexico  and  Peru, 
and  it  was  discovered,  that  the  bowefis  of  the  earth  contained 
such  inexhaustible  treasures,  they  thought  no  object  worthy 
of  their  pursuit  but  gold  and  silver,  and  of  consequence, 
soon  became  dependent  on  their  neighbors  for  every  article 
of  commerce.  With  these,  they  rewarded  and  enriched  the 
industrious  nations  around  them,  and  became  themselves 
poor,  proud  and  dependent. 

By  the  same  means,  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South 
America  were  ruined.     In  imitation  of  their  mother  coun- 

*  Had  the  Spanish  been  enlightAned  Protestants,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  effects  oi  gold  upon  them  would  have  been  so 
dreadful.  Nay,  thej  might  have  been  all  that  the  British  we  now.— 
Ed, 


iijf  tfaej  despised  every  pursuit,  but  that  of  digging  up  die 
shining  ore.  They  ^spt3fid  agriculture ;  thej  neglected 
commerce ;  ihej  disregarded  eveij  art  and  eveiy  science, 
but  that  of  getting  the  precious  metals.  And  what  are 
they  new?  They  are  Spaniavds,  lodiaBa  and  mongreia* 
Thej  may  revolt  from  Spain  a  thousand  timea  ;  yet  if  they 
do  not  revolt  from  her  character  and  conduct,  and  alter 
their  own,  it  will  do  nothing  for  them.  Mirandas  may 
revolutionize  them ;  but  if  they  become  not  a  laborious, 
industrious,  agricultural,  comBieFi;iaI  people,  they  will 
only  be  transmuted  from  bad  to  worse ;  it  will  avail  them 

nothing* 

How  difierent  from  their  conduct,  was  that  <^^e  British 
colonies,  now  the  United  States  !  They  had  no  nunes  of 
silver  and  gold.  They  had  before  them  the  boundless  forest 
of  an  uncultivated  continent,  and  beneath  their  feet,  a  pro- 
ductive soil,  which  they  encountered  with  persevering  uidua- 
try.  T^e  forests  pielted  away ;  the  lands  were  cultivated ; 
ftko  people  became  numerous,  prosperous  and  powerful ;  and, 
b  less  than  two  centuries,  the  country  has  become  the  most 
flourishing  and  happy  in  the  universe. 

Spain  fa^  had  the  advantage  of  very  fbw  men  of  uBe<Na»> 
mon  learning  or  genius.  The  revival  of  literature  was  less 
beneficial  to  her^  than  to  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  She 
can  boast,  indeed,  of  a  Tostatus,  said  to  be  the  most  volu- 
minous theological  vmtet,  that  ever  wrote ;  but  his  writings, 
it  is  also  said,  are  remarkable  for  nothing,  but  their  bulk ; 
and  are  shown  as  a  prodigy,  consisting,  if  we  mistake  not,  of 
above  fifly  volumes  in  folio.  Crushed  beneath  the  double 
tyranny  of  kings  and  priests,  the  arts  and  sciences  could 
never  flourish  in  Spain.  Tliere  the  gloomy  reign  of  super- 
stijdon  is  seen  at  full  length;  and  without  any  check,  has 
displayed  all  its  horrors.  As  to  the  people  of  Spain,  it  is  of 
little  consequence  how  soon  they  change  masters.  Their 
condition  can  scarcely  be  worse ;  nor  indeed,  is  it  likely  to 
be  noade  better. 

22* 
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CHAPTER  VL 
ooNmnrATiotH  or  thb  vixw  of  burope,  sixck  thk  com- 

MBNCBMENT   OF   THE    SIXTBENTH   CENTURT, 

FRANCE. 

TO  eveiy  £nglishma>C9  and  to  every  Americaiiy  the  his- 
tory of  France,  next  to  thxt  of  England,  is  by  far,  the  most 
important  of  any  European  history.  The  French,  for  many 
ages,  have  heen  a  hrave,  polite  and  scientific  people.  Since 
the  times  of  Charlemagne,  and  especially  since  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  the  power  of  Franco,  its  central  situation  and 
profound  policy,  have  given  it  an  extensive  connexion  with 
all  the  principal  concerns  of  Europe. 

For  the  long  period  between  the  ninth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  the  fortunes  of  France,  like  those  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  were  fluctuating  and  unsteady.  At  each  return  of 
prosperity,  however,  they  rose  higher  on  the  general 
scale,  and  gained  a  more  commanding  situation.  In  the  first 
Dart  oPthe  fifleenth  century,  Henry  T.  of  England,  con- 
quered France,  and  received,  in  Paris,  the  fealty  of  the 
French  nobility,  and  the  crown  of  France  seemed  apparently 
confirmed  to  him  and  his  posterity.  But,  Henry  dying  in 
the  34th  year  of  his  age,  the  valor  of  the  celebrated  maid 
of  Orleans  restored  the  drooping  aflairs  of  France,  sevtled 
the  crown  firmly  on  the  head  of  Charles  YH.  and  witL'n 
ten  years  from  her  being  a  British  province,  she  was  agaia 
independent,  more  powerful  than  she  had  ever  been,  asii 
nearly  able  to  conquer  Britain,  then  governed  by  Hemy 
YL  the  feeblest  and  most  miserable  of  all  the  Engli^ 
monarchs. 

In  virtue  of  that  conquest  by  Henry  Y.  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land have  since  pompously  styled  themselves  kings  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Ireland.* 

Francis  I.  though  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princes 
of  his  time,  spent  a  long  reign  in  planning  schemes  of  ambi- 
tion, which  proved  abortive — in  wars,  generally  unsuccess- 
ful, and  in  artful  and  tedious  negotiations,  at  which  he  was 
a  match  for  any  of  his  cotemporaries.     Disappointed  in  his 

♦  The  Briiwh  kinp  is  now  styled,  «  King  of  Great  Britain  and  InOand, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  10X01111."— .££ 
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*M>pes  of  beii^  elected  emperor  of  Gennaiij,  his  whole  lifa 
was  a  scene  of  rivalship  with  Charles  Y.  the  successful 
candidate  for  that  high  dignity.  The  slow  and  suUen  tem- 
per of  Charles,  his  cool  and  profound  thought,  and  his  firm 
and  even  courage,  always  gave  him  the  advantage  of  Fran- 
jis,  when  in  projecting,  there  was  danger  from  the  undue  in- 
fluence of  passion,  or  when  in  action,  there  was  danger  from 
temerity. 

In  the  course  of  their  contentions,  which  were  perpetually 
embittere<^.  by  personal  animosity,  and  which  could  only  end 
irith  life,  Francis  unfortunately  became  Charles's  prisoner. 
A.n  advantage  so  great  and  decided  as  this,  would  foreve. 
have  mined  almost  any  prince  but  Francis.  In  the  true 
spirit  and  character  of  a  Frenchman,  Francis  bore  this  cala- 
mity with  a  more  equal  mind,  than  most  men  bear  prosperity ; 
and  he  soon  gained  his  freedom.  By  an  address,  which  few 
monarchs  ever  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  than  himself, 
he  wound  his  tortuous  course  out  of  a  labyrinth  of  difficul- 
ties, and  found  himself  able  once  more  to  look  his  powerful 
rival  in  the  face. 

It  is  an  uncommon  case,  that  Francis,  notwithstanding  his 
numerous  misfortunes  and  the  f»lure  of  most  of  his  favorite 
schemes,  lefl  his  kingdom  at  his  death,  far  more  powerful, 
x^rosperous  and  respectable  than  he  found  it.  It  was  his  lot 
W  .contend  with  very  potent  enemies ;  but  Francis  was  a 
lil'ist  accomplished  prince.  Such  was  the  benevolence,  the 
amiableness,  the  urbanity  of  his  mind  and  character,  that  his 
courtiers  loved  lum  as  a  brother ;  and  his  subjects  in  general, 
revered  and  respected  him  as  a  father.  His  more  powerful 
rivals  merited  far  less  of  their  subjects,  and  enjoyed  their 
affections  far  less,  than  he  did..  It  is  the  remark  of  an  ex- 
cellent historian,  that  the  reputation  and  fame  of  Francis 
have  risen  in  proportion,  as  those  who  came  after  him  had 
opportunity  to  perceive  the  permanent  benefits,  his  admini- 
stration conferred  on  his  people. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  speak  distinctly  of  the  kings  of 
France ;  it  being  the  design  of  this  brief  survey,  merely  to 
convey  to  the  young  reader,  a  general  idea  of  the  rise,  pro- 
gress and  character  of  nations.  There  is  one  event*  how> 
ever,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  which  renders  it  proper  to  call 
up  the  successors  of  Francis  to  view. 

Francis  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  II.  who  was 

a  prince  not  unworthy  of  the  character  of  his  illustrious 

.father.    His   wars  with  Germany,  were  generally . mora 
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mice^flffill  thw  tkoie  of  his  predecessoTy  whogei  koitile  iexi- 
per  (owaids  tluit  neighboring  powor,  he  had  largely  imb9>ed. 
Thin  prince  took  Calais  from  the  English ;  since  which  time 
they  have  had  no  footing  in  France.  He  was  killed  at  a 
tournament  by  count  Montgomery,  A«  D.  1559. 

The  history  of  Fra«ee»  fcom  this  period^  tiU  the  reign  of 
Levis  XIY»  commonly  called  the  Augustan  age  of  France, 
opens  an  interesting  scene  of  policy,  chicanery,  the  caprice 
of  fortune,  cruelty  and  bravery,  with  some  virtue.  Several 
great  families  and  illustrious  characters  rose  into  public 
view.  The  houses  of  Guise,  Conde  and  Bourbon  became 
celebrated  through  £urope ;  and  by  their  intrigues  and 
conspiracies,  influenced  not  only  the  French  government, 
but  shook  its  throne,  and  governed  the  politics  of  Europe. 
The  Frotestaat  religion  had  made  great  progress  in  France, 
and  being  espoused  by  many  very  powerful  men,  persecu- 
tions terminated  in  civil  wars,  and  in  some  of  the  most  horrid 
scenes  of  blood  and  cruelty,  recorded  in  history.  The  hor- 
mrs  of  the.  massacre,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  daj,  August  24, 
1572,  exceed  all  the  powers  of  description. 

IMaasacre  of  St  BartholomieiD^a. — Charles  IX.  the  French 
cing,  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Protestants,  or 
Hugonots,  by  caressing  them  in  an  extra<Hrdinary  manner. 
The   more  efiectually  to   secure  this  confidence,   and  to 
entangle  their  leaders  in  the  snare  laid  for  them,  Charies 
offered   his  sister  Margaret  in  marriage  to  the  prince  of 
Mavarfe.     Admiral  de  Goligny,  the  prince  of  Conde,  and 
all  the  considerable  nobihiy  assembled  in  Paris,  to  celebrate 
their  nuptials.     The  queen  of  Navarre  was  poisoned  bj 
orders  of  the  court,    and  the    admiral  was  dangerously 
wounded  by  an  assassin.     Yet  Charles,  redoubling  his  dis- 
simulation, was  still  able  to  retain  the  Hugonots  in  their 
security,  till  on  the  evening  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  a  few 
days  after  their  marriage,  the  signal  was   given  by  the 
ringing  of  a  bell,  for  a  general  extermination  of  the  Protes- 
tants.    Charles,  accompanied  by  his  isother,  beheld  ftom 
a  window,  this  horrid  massacrew     He  greatly  incited  the 
fury  of  the  Catholics,  by  firing  himself  upon  the  Protes- 
tants, and  crying  KMy  kill !   Persons  of  every  condition,  age 
and  sex,  suspected  of  any  propensity  to  Protestantism,  were 
involved  in  ao  undistinguished  ruin.     The  streets  of  Paris 
iowed  with  blood.     Such  was  the  rage  of  the  murderers, 
^at  not  satisfied  with  exterminating  life,  they  exercised 
the  moet  Koenlioaa  barbarfty  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
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'   M)out  five  hundred  genflemen  and  men  of  distinction  pep- 

uhed  in  this  massacre,  and  nearl j  ten  thousand  of  inferior 

condition.     Orders   were  instantly  despatched  to  all  the 

provinces  for  a  general  execution  of  the  Protestants.     A 

J    like  carnage  ensued  at  Rouen,  Lyons,  Orleans  and  several 

other  cities.     Sixty  thousand  Protestants  are  supposed  to 

.   have  been  massacred  in  different  parts  of  France.     At  Rome 

and  in  Spain,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  was  the 

subject  of  public  rejoicings.     Solemn  thanks  were  returned 

1    to  God,  for  its  success,  under  the  name  of  the  frittrnph  of  ike 

church  militanU     Among  the  Protestants,  it  excited  iucredi* 

ble  horror ;  a  striking  picture  of  which  is  drawn  by  Fene- 

k>n,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  England,  in 

his  account  of  his  first  audience  afler  that  barbarous  trans- 

action.     "  A  gloomy  sorrow,"  says  he,  "  sat  on  every  face; 

silence,  as  in  the  dead  of  night,  reigned  through  all  the 

chambers  of  the  royal  apartment ;   the  ladies  and  courtiers 

clad  in  deep  mourning,  were  ranged  on  each  side  ;  and  «is 

I  passed  by  them,  in  my  approach  to  the  queen,  not  one 

bestowed  on  me,  a  favorable  look,  or  made  the  least  return 

to  my  salutations."] 

The  Protestants  were  led  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  and 
flie  Catholics,  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  two  of  the  most  ceJe- 
brated  personages,  as  well  as  able  commanders,  of  their 
time.  Rivers  of  blood  were  shed ;  and  all  the  resources  of 
a  great  and  numerous  people  were  exhausted  in  vanous 
struggles  ;  while  it  still  seemed  doubtful,  whether  the  scale 
would  turn  in  favour  of  Protestantism  or  of  Rome.  Murders, 
assassinations,  massacres  and  plots  of  every  kind,  filled 
every  corner  of  France  with  terror ;  the  blackest  atrocities 
incrimsoned  the  whole  nation  with  guilt,  and  rendered  it 
"  a  land  of  blood."  The  german  princes,  the  pope,  the 
kmgs  of  Spain  and  England  were  active,  by  their  emissaries, 
in  this  scene  of  horror,  and  abetted  each  party,  as  interest 
or  inclination  prompted. 

In  the  midst  of  these  commotions,  the  celebrated  Henry 

IT.  ascended  the  throne  of  France.     He  gained  that  lofty 

eminence,  by  making  his  way  through  numberless  impedi- 

iDents.     Among  many  expedients,    he  resorted   to    one, 

Which  the  politician  may  justify,  but  which  the  impartial 

itarrator  of  truth  cannot  mention  without  disapprobation. 

fi[e    abjured  the  Protestant,   and  embraced  the  CathoUc 

teligion,  as  the  only  step,  which  could  advance  him  to  the 

throne ;  in  which  feint,  he  seems  to  have  followed  the  ex- 
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a«fle^  of  tl^  oelebrated.  Maurice;  and  be  reaemUed  bin 
BO  less  u»  his  untimely  death.  This  was  regarded  as  a 
pious  fraud;  since  it  is  generally  believed,  that  he  never 
altered  his  sentiments  concerning  religion;  and  that  he 
still  determined,  as  soon  as  opportunity  should  present,  to 
&VQr  and  establish  the  Frotestajii  cause.  But  Providence 
seems  to  have  determined,  that  this  unhappy  country,  so 
deeply  polluted  by  the  blood  of  innocence,  should  never  be 
purged,  but  by  the  blood  of  the  guilty. 

As  of  the  illustrious  Henry  Y.  of  England,  sa  of  Heniy 
lY.  of  France,  we  can  only  conjecture  what^  would  have 
been  the  result  of  a  long  reign,  by  the  briliumt  exploits, 
which  he  performed  in  a  very  short  one — by  the  amazing 
energy,  which  he  manifested — ^by  the  comprehensive  views 
— ^by  the  amiableness,  the  elevation  and  grandeur  of  nund, 
he  displayed,  in  so  short  a  career. 

Henry  applied  himself,  with  wonderful  address,  to  the 
afiaira  of  government,  and  especially  to  meliorate  the  con« 
dition  of  his  subjects.  In  these  important  and  benevoleni . 
pursuits,  he  was  aided  by  the  celebrated  duke  of  Sullj,  the 
ablest  statesman  of  his  time.  In  1598,  he  published  the 
fiunous  edict  of  Nantz,  which  gave  free  liberty  of  con- 
Bcieace  to  the  Protestants,  and  allowed  them  in  the  pub* 
fie  exercise  of  their  religion.  He  encouraged,  or  rathm 
founded,  the  silk  manufactories  in  France* 

This  illustrious  prince  was  assassinated  in  his  chariot|t 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  in  1610,  by  a  wretched  enthusiast, 
whose  name  should  never  have  polluted  the  page  of  his- 
tory. 

The  son  and  successor  of  Henry  lY.  was  Lewis  XIH. 
He,  by  the  aid  of  the  powerful  and  ambitious  Richlieu^ 
ciiu^bedy  at  once,  the  nascent  liberties  of  France^  He  vio- 
IfUed  the  rights  of  conscience,  deprived  the  Protestants  of 
Qveiy  privilege,  and  put  a  period  to  the  religious  struggles^ 
which  had  subsisted  for  nearly  a  century,  and  had  destroyed 
above  a  millioa  of  m^n. 

Duriag  RichUeu's  administcation,  the  famous  Protestant 
league  was 'formed  among  the  Northern  Powers;  at  the 
bead  of  which,  was  the  great  Gustavua  Adolphus,  king  of 
Sweden.  This  formidable  combination  in  ikvor  of  Protes- 
tantism, and  which  severely  shook .  the  German  throney 
originated  in  the  profound  policy  of  Richlieu,  the  very 
nan,  who  had  persecuted  and  destroyed  that  cause  in 
Fimqce. 
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main  to  all  posterity,  an  unexampled  nuMiumebt  of  faaman 
folly. 

But  however  vain  and  extravagant  the  crusades  were,  they 
were  productive  of  lasting  good  to  mankind.  They  changed 
the  character  and  the  manners  of  Europe.  They,  in  the  first 
place,  drew  off  and  in  a  measure  exhausted,  those  fierce  and 
fiery  spirits,  which  could  never  be  at  rest.  They  gave  fuU 
scope  to  the  ardor  of  thousands  of  knights  and  chevaliers ; 
so  diat  their  flaming  and  inordinate  courage  found  other  em- 
ploy, than  to  waste  and  extinguish  itself  in  the  blood  of  honest 
and  peaceable  citizens. 

The  general  union  of  all  Europe  in  one  common  cause, 
^though  a  wild  religious  firenzy  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  pre- 
vented many  wars,  hushed  many  eonmiotions,  and  caused 
numberless  private  animosities  to  be  forgotten ;  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  different  countries  became  acquainted  with  each 
other ;  and  especially,  when  they  met  in  the  remote  regions 
of  Asia,  they  looked  upon  each  other  as  brethren  engaged  in 
one  grand  cause,  where  life,  honor  and  glory  were  all  at 
stake.  The  crusades  may  in  fact  be  regarded,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  that  intercourse  among  the  people  of  Europe, 
which  has  been  ever  since  increasing ;  and  which  cannot  fafl 
to  assimilate  and  polish  their  manners. 

The  Venetian  fleets  n^ere  greatly  concerned  in  tran»* 
porting  the  armies  and  the  provisions  of  the  crusaders. 
The  latter,  therefore,  had  an  opportunity  of  beholding  and 
admiring  the  improvement,  civility  and  poUteness,  as  well 
as  the  convenience,  the  affluence,  the  power  and  pros* 
perity,  which  result  from  commerce.  They  were  equally 
astonished  and  inflamed  with  the  idea.  They  transmitted 
accounts  of  the  glory  of  Italy  back  to  the  countries,  whenco 
they  came,  and  inspired  their  countr3rmen  with  a  spirit  of 
emulation. 

Many  of  their  armies  passed  through  Constantinople,  which, 
as  alreaidy  stated,  was  die  only  great  and  important  city,  that 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  northern  and  eastern  invaders,  and 
descended,  unimpaired  through  the  dark  ages. 

In  the  year  1204,  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  times 
of  the  holy  wars,  an  event  took  place  of  considerable  con- 
sequence to  the  West  of  Europe.  This  was  a  little  after 
the  fifth  crusade ;  and  was  productive  of  some  very  impor- 
tant consequences.  Constantinople  had  long  been  the  seat 
of  civil  wars,  conspiracies  and  revolutions.  An  army  of 
French  and  Venetians  now  besieged  and  took  it,  and  placed 
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Dbnble  feet  He  plotted,  negotiated,  intrigued,  deceired,  ano 
cajoled.  Men  who  were  coiruptible,  he  bribed  ;  and  evev 
bought  all  such  as  were  worth  his  money. 

Hia  abundant  success  in  managing  the  concerns  of  Eng- 
land, can  scarcely  be  read  without  laughter,  or,  at  any  rate., 
without  admiration.  England,  at  that  time,  just  landed  from 
a  disastrous  voyage  on  ''  the  tempestuous  sea  of  liberty,'' 
was  goYsmed  by  the  second  Charles,  a  prince  who  cared  for 
nothing,  but  his  pleasures  and  debaucheries.  If  Lewis  found 
him  rather  an  expensive  retaioer,  he  also  found  the  uDerriim 
clue  to  manage  him  and  his  people.  Money,  disposed  m 
with  diplomatic  skill,  did  the  work.  And  it  is  almost  incredi- 
h}f^*  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  virtue  of  England,  Lewis  did 
actually  govern  both  parties  then  existing.  He  held  them 
both  in  his  hand  at  once,  and  unsuspected  by  them,  penetra- 
ted the  counsels,  gained  the  confidence,  and  dictated  the  mea- 
sures of  both.  Both  whig  and  tory  were  his  tools;  and 
while  he  urged  on  the  tyraimy  of  the  court,  and  inflamed  the 
lawless  ambition  of  king  Charles,  he  blew  up  the  living  coals 
of  patriot'c  fire,  and  organized  a  most  extensive  conspiracy 
called  the  Rye-houae  Plot ;  in  the  bosom  of  which,  he  formed 
a  still  deeper  plot,  to  assassinate  the  king,  and  revolutionize 
the  government. 

Into  these  dangerous  and  daring  schemes,  ho  drew  many 
of  the  noblest  lords  of  England,  and  still  more  of  the  rirtwnu 
conunons,  who  were  ready  to  sell  their  lives,  to  save  th^ 
country;  but  who,  through  an  unlucky  mistake,  sold  theii 
consciences,  for  filthy  lucre.  Lewis  played  the  same  game 
in  several  other  courts  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Sweden, 
whose  fall  may  be  ascribed  to  French  seduction. 

The  elevation  of  France,  in  this  splendid  reign,  was  not 
more  conspicuous  in  her  foreign  relations,  than  in  her  internal 
circumstances.  Lewis  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences; 
patronized  men  of  learning ;  and  his  reign  was  adorned  bv 
several  men,  whose  names  are  highly  respectable  m  the  re- 
public of  letters. 

Ambition  was  the  most  conspicuous  trait  in  the  character 
of  Lewis.  But  his  reign  was  marked  with  various  circum- 
stances of  injustice,  cruelty  and  impolicy.  The  most  noto- 
rious of  these,  was  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  in 
1685,  passed  eighty-seven  years  before,  by  his  illustrious 
grandfather,  Henry  IV.  This  was  little  better  than  a  law 
for  exterminating  the  Protestants.  They  fled  from  his 
donumonB  m  such  multitudes,  as  to  leave  many  places  vnth- 
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out  inhabitaiits.  They  carried  with-  them,  into  other  couo- 
tiiefl,  and  especially  into  England,  the  arts  and  sciences.  He 
lost  his  ablest  artizans  and  mechanics ;  and  from  that  time 
and  that  cause,  England  gained  the  ascendency  over  France, 
as  a  manu&cturing  country. 

But  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Lewis  XIY.  as  of  Cbaiks 
V.  was  as  unhi4>py,  as  the  first  part  of  it  was  prosperous* 
His  greatness  could  not  raise  him  above  adversity.  For  ten 
years,  he  experienced  the  bitterest  reverses  of  fortune.  The 
powers  of  Europe,  alarmed  at  his  overgrown  greatness,  and 
exasperated  by  his  pride  and  insolence,  formed  a  combination 
against  him.  Two  men  appeared  in  the  field,  who  were  able 
to  humble  his  vanitv>  and  fescue  Europe  from  his  oppression* 
The  Austrian  armies  were  commanded  by  prince  Eugene, 
and  the  English,  by  the  duke  of  Mariborough,  ooe  of  the 
most  celebrated  commanders  of  modem  times,  and  thought, 
by  some,  never  to  have  been  excelled  in  any  age  or 
nation.  Marlborough  and  Eugene  defeated  and  cut  in 
pieces  whatever  force  Lewis  sent  into  the  field ;  they  took 
from  him  most  of  his  conquests;  they  entered  his  domi- 
nions  with  their  victorious  armies,  and  spread  a  terror  and 
consternation,  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  Henry  Y.  In 
short,  they  shook  the  foundation  of  his  throne,  and  not  only 
humbled  the  haughty  tyrant,  but  made  him  tremble  for  hu 
crown  and  empire. 

This  desolating  war  was  closed  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
in  1713 ;  and  France,  by  the  preposterous  policy  of  the 
British  ministry,  was  saved  from  a  victorious  arm,  which 
seemed  able  to  have  recovered  and  re-established  the  claims 
of  Henry  V.  and  to  have  given  law  to  the  great  nation.  Two 
years  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  on  the  first  of  September, 
1715,  Lewis  XIY.  expired,  after  having  experienced  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  exhibited  an  example  of  this 
truth,  that  no  mortal,  however  exalted,  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  shafts  of  adversity.  Lewis  might  have  said  with  his  bro- 
ther Charles  Y.  that  «  Fortune,  like  other  females,  loves  to 
confer  her  favors  upon  young  men." 

The  ancient  monarchy  of  France,  especially  during  the 
Feudal  System,  was  extremely  hmited.  The  spirit  of 
freedom  and  independence,  which  prevailed  in  Europe, 
was  no  where  more*visible,  than  in  France.  The  people 
held  various  important  and  powerful  checks  upon  the 
crown.  But  these,  for  want  of  a  proper  balance  and  dis- 
tribution of  power,   wore  gradually  away;   and  the  royal 
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prarogaiire  prevailed  against  justice  and  inalienable  id^kxL 
I  et  still  the  flame  of  liberty  would,  at  times,  bi-eak  forth  and 
km  with  great  strength,  till  it  was  wasted  bj  its  own  knpe- 
tuoaitj,  or  extinguished  by  the  regular  advances  of  despotic 
power.  Next  to  the  reign  of  Augustus,  that  of  Lewis  XIY. 
was  most  successful  in  quelling,  silencing,  and  utterly  destroy- 
ing^ all  notions  of  civil  liberty  and  of  equal  rights.  The 
French  people  were  severely  taught  to  tremble  at  the  power 
and  resentment  of  Lewis ;  they  were  fescinated  by  lus  artful, 
winning  and  insidious  wiles ;  they  were  astonished  and  wod 
over  by  his  mumfieence ;  they  were  dazzled  by  his  glory ; 
and  they  were  made  to  believe,  tbat  to  '<  bask  in  the  meri- 
diui  blaze"  of  so  splendid  a  monarchy,  was  their  highest 
happiness. 

The  reign  of  Lewis  XY.  was  distinguished  by  few  events 
worthy  of  particular  notice  in  this  brief  survey.  Ambitious 
without  abihties,  and  proud  without  eneigy,  his  life  wasted 
away  in  the  fading  splendors  of  a  court,  so  lately  illumin- 
ated by  a  monarch  of  superior  powers.  During  this  reign, 
tiie  principal  objects,  which  will  engage  the  attention  ef  the- 
reader  of  history,  are  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Corsica; 
tile  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  France ;  the  causes  of  the 
gradual  decline  of  the  power  and  importance  of  France 
among  the  powers  of  Europe.  But  for  the  investigation,  of 
these  subjects,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  other  histories 
of  France. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1774,  the  unfortunate  Lewis  XYI. 
ascended  tiie  throne.  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period, 
in  which  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  many  more  inci- 
dents, than  can  have  a  place  in  this  work.  We  shall  close 
on  this  article  by  stating  a  very  few  things,  which  are  most 
commonly  known,  concenung  one  of  the  most  important, 
most  eventful  revolutions  recorded  in  the  annals  of  time ;  a 
revolution,  which  derives  importance  to  us,  on  account  of  our 
commercial  and  political  relations ;  and  especially  by  reason 
of  its  very  recent  date,  and  the  vast  consequences  likely  to 
flow  from  it 

It  has  been  generally  (bought,  that  France  never  enjoy- 
ed a  more  amiable,  a  more  virtuously  disposed  moaaidh, 
than  Lewis  XYI.  His  misfortune  from  nature,  if  that  can 
be  called  a  misfortune,  in  which  both  kings  and  people  are 
ao  generally  involved,  was  the  want  of  Ibose  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind,  which  are  always  useful,  and,  on  certain 
•mergencies,  indispensable,  in  khigs.    It  is  doubtful  whether, 
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IT  In  had  posMssedtiie  meiAal  powers  of  some  of  his  pf^ 
decessors,  he  would  boC  bare  suppressed  the  reTolution- 
iziiig  spirit,  and  preserved  the  traoqutllity  of  his  donunions. 
So  fyr  from  doing  that,  when  the  storm  arose,  the  weak- 
nesses he  betrayed,  increased  the  tumult,  drew  destruolioo 
upon  himself,  and  tho  guilt  of  innocent  blood  upon  his 
country. 

We  often  contemplate,  with  hoiror,  the  excessive  suffer- 
ings  of  mankind,   through  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of 
their  rulers.     We  as  <^en  wonder,  that  any  rational  being, 
endued  with  passions,  and  at  all  ei^iable  of  self-defence  or 
of  revenge,  will  endure  what  so  large  a  proportion  of  man^ 
kind  endure  from  their  fellow-creatures,  who  govern  them. 
They  are  insulted,  degraded  and   trampled  in   the  dust. 
Their  rights  are  torn  from   them — they  are  deprived  of 
every   enjoyment.     The  scanty  earnings  of  their  painful 
labors  must  be  cheerfully  given  up,  to  pamper  the  luxury 
of  a  wanton  wretch,  before  whom  they  must  cringe,  antt 
bow,  and  adore.     Why  will  they  endure  aU  this  1    JB&cause,   ^ 
alas!  their  case  is  hopeless.     Their  disease  admits  no  re-  ( 
medy.    The  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations  has  confinu- 
ed  and  illustrated  the  truth,  ttmt  insurrection,  revenge  and  ^ 
revolution^,  do  but  plunge  them  deeper  in  miseiy,  and  expe- 
dite their  destruction. 

Lewis  XIY.  as  already  noted,  had  extinguished  every 
ray  of  liberty,  and  even  of  hope ;  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor had  neither  virtue  nor  abilities  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
the  government,  or  the  sufferings  of  the  people*  The 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  king,  were  each  of  them  at  the 
head  of  a  separate  system  of  tjrranny ;  so  that,  in  addition 
to  the  most  cruel  and  odious  oppression  of  the  clergy,  the 
people  were  crushed  by  an  immense  monarchy,  and  ground 
to  powder  by  a  still  more  formidable  aristocracy.  Many, 
therefore,  took  part  in  the  revolution  from  a  just  and  lauda- 
ble desire  to  remedy  their  condition.  Having  little  fear  of 
a  worse  state,  they  were  determined  to  try  to  obtain  a  bet- 
ter. A  strong  remembrance  of  the  recent  fall  and  ruin  of 
the  Jesuits,  taught  them  how  easily  the  most  piiwerful  men 
are  overthrown,  when  the  multitude  are  roused  and  deter- 
mined to  take  vengeance. 

The  restless  spirit,  which  predisposes  many  for  tumult 
and  commotion,  was  a  powerful  mover  in  the  revolution. 
Such  love  .to  be  in  a  bustle.  The  noise  of  an  uproar  is  to 
diem  the  sweetest  music.     Even  the  cry  o{fire  gives  them 
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a  kind  of  ecstasy,  provided  their  own  hovel  is  not  in  daiig^. 
Thej  love  to  rush  widi  a  multitude  into  enterprise  ;  and 
bj  how  much  greater  is  their  number,  by  so  much  fiercei 
their  enthusiasm  flames.     Although  such  men  are  die  scum 
or  dregs  of  society,  they  are  fit  tools  in  a  revolution  ;  and 
seldom  would  any  great  and  sudden  revolution  take  placo 
without  them.     Luckily  for   the   revolutionist,   they    are 
found  in  abundance  in  cdl  nations,  and  especially  in  France. 
-  The  more  enlightened  people  of  France,  had  no  hope  of 
erecting  a  free  and  virtuous  republic  upon   the   ruins  of 
monarchy.     Their  utmost  wish  extended  only  to  a  salutaiy 
reform  in  the  government      They  wished   to    limit  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  open  some  prospect  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  industry  and  laudable  enterprise,  by  giving 
security  to  property.     No  people  will  be  industrious,  unless 
they  can  be  made  secure  in  the  fruits  of  their  labor.     The 
people  of  France  had  no  security  in  this  respect     A  large 
portion  of  iheir  income  must  go  to  replenish  the   royal 
levenue;  another  portion  must  be  paid  into  the  church- 
treasury,  to  augment  the  enormous  wealth  of  tyrannical, 
6aughty  and  vicious  clergy.     Besides  all  this,  every  poor 
man  was  Uable  to  the  exactions  of  his  master,  land-holder 
or  temporal  lord.     Each  of  these  species  of  exactions  was 
ordinary  or  extraordinary;   when  ordinary,  they    took  a 
great  part  of  a  man's  earnings ;  when  extraordinary,  they 
took  alL     Thus  a  wretched  laborer  was  oflen  stripped  of 
all  he  had,  and  then,  to  complete  his  misery,  dragged  to  the 
fleet  or  army,  and  forced  to  leave  his  family  to  perish  for 
want  of  bread. 

To  remedy  these  monstrously  overgrown  evils,  benevo- 
lent people  were  willing  to  set  a  revolution  on  foot,  tending 
merely  to  salutary  reform.  But,  while  they  were  carefully 
nursing  the  tender  infant^  and  fostering  it  with  gentlest 
hands,  Uke  Hercules,  it  rose  formidable  from  its  cradle,  and 
crushed  them  to  death,  by  thousands  and  by  millions.  In 
truth,  the  vail  suddenly  dropped  from  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  they  saw,  in  their  full  light,  the  horrors  of  &eir  condi- 
tion. With  one  universal,  strong,  reiterated  struggle,  they 
attempted  to  rise,  and  plunged  themselves  <'  ten  ih4niaand 
fathom  deepJ*^ 

The  prevalence  of  infidel  philosophy,  or,  as  it  has  been 
styled,  Illuminism,  in  France,  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
bringing  about  the  revolution.  Those  philosophers,  with 
great  apparent  justice,  availed  themselves  of  the  enon^^oua 


comiptions  of  fbe  religious  orders,  and  tibe  abuses  of  Chris- 
tianitj  abounding  in  the  church ;  they  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  artfhlly  laid  open  the  oppressiye 
tjranny  of  civil  government.  (Jnder  a  robe,  which  to  the 
unwary  observer,  appeared  pure  and  spotless,  they  concealed 
the  most  atrocious,  vile  and  blasphemous  sentiments,  con- 
cerning all  government,  both  human  and  divine.  They  set 
up  human  reason,  as  the  only  light,  the  only  standard  of  au- 
thority, the  only  deity  in  the  universe.  They  wished  to 
bring  mankind  into  such  a  perfect  state  of  freedom,  that  all 
restraint  upon  their  conduct  should  be  laid  aside,  together 
with  all  distinction  of  property.  They  wished  to  abolish, 
absolutely,  all  law,  to  annihilate  all  obligation,  and  in  a  word, 
all  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice. 

This  dangerous  philosophy  prevailed 'in  France;  and 
among  its  disciples,  were  many  of  the  most  eminent  literary 
characters  in  the  kingdom.  Indeed,  it  pervaded  all  orders 
of  people ;  and  men  of  this  description  filled  the  Uxii- 
versities,  sustained  the  most  important  offices  of  state,  and 
were,  in  great  numbers,  in  the  court,  and  about  the  person 
of  the  king.  The  savor  of  their  doctrines,  and  the  weight 
of  personal  influence,  put  in  motion,  by  degrees,  innume- 
rable wheels  and  springs  of  the  revolution ;  and  when  they 
perceived  things  going  "according  to  their  wish,  they  were 
at  hand  to  project  the  most  dangerous  and  daring  schemes, 
and  to  develope  the  horrid  extent 'of  their  views  and 
wishes. 

The  armies  of  France  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the 
success  of  the  American  revolution.     They  had  seen  a 

flimpse  of  the  inde{>endence,  freedom  and  happiness  of  the 
Fnited  States ;  and  had  imbibed  a  portion  of  the  same 
heroic,  invincible  spirit,  which  animated  the  fathers  of  our 
happy  country.  Glowing  with  sympathy  and  delight,  they 
carried  the  borrowed  flame  across  the  Atlantic.  They 
painted,  in  lively  colors,  to  their  countrymen,  the  pleasing 
scenes  they  had  witnessed ;  and  they  affected,  most  power- 
fully, the  imaginations  of  that  gay  and  volatile  people,  with 
dreams  of  fancied  bliss.  They  said  to  themselves,  "  Shall 
the  Americans  alone  be  free?  and  must  Frenchmen  for- 
ever groan  with  painful  servitude  ?"  Each  peasant  became  a 
politician ;  and  freedom  was  all  his  theme.  Lioerty  inspired* 
the  speculations  of  the  philosopher  and  the  maxims  and 
dogmas  of  the  sage.  It  resounded  in  the  ditties  of  the  milk- 
maid and  plough-boy,  and  enlivened  the  songs  of  the  shep- 
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berd  and  shepherdess.  Unhe^py  people !  Would  to 
Heaven,  you  might  have  gained^  and  long  enjoyed,  that 
rational  freedom,  which  you  saw  at  a  distance,  but  could 
never  realize  I  In  a  word,  the  wild  enthusiasm  seized  the 
lower  orders ;  it  ascended  to  the  higher  ranks  of  people, 
and  surrounded  and  overturned  the  throne.  Its  progress 
was  like  that  of  fire ;  and  its  devastations  like  those  of  the 
destroying  angel. 

Multitudes  of  men  pushed  forward  ^the  revolution,  actu- 
ated only  by  the  base  and  selfish  consideration,  that  a  popu- 
lar form  of  government  gives  power  and  consequence  to 
much  the  greatest  number  of  men ;  and  of  course,  gives 
greater  hopes  of  rising,  to  each  individuaL  They  view 
republicanism  as  a  lottery,  more  favorable  to  their  ambi- 
tious hopes,  than  monarchy.  Such  wretched  patriots  are 
the  curse,  the  plague,  the  torment,  and  indeed,  the  final 
ruin  and  eternal  disgrace  of  all  republics.  At  first,  they 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  virtuous  and  honest  man, 
who  truly  loves  his  country.  They  bring,  of  course,  all 
honest  men  into  suspicion.  They  use  the  language,  and 
put  on  the  garb,  of  virtue.  They  cover  their  designs  so 
deeply  with  hypocrisy  and  lies,  that  they  are  often  not 
unveiled  but  by  their  fatal  and  deadly  mischief.  Men  of 
this  cast,  are  far  more  useful  in  pulling  down,  than  in 
building  up,  states  and  governments.  Any  incendiary  can 
bum  a  palace ;  but  a  skilful  artist  alone  can  build  one. 
The  revolutionist  seldom  considers,  that  if  he  pulls  down 
his  government,  and  has  not  strength  and  skill  to  build 
another,  he  must  either  inevitably  perish  in  anarchy,  or 
must  set  some  master  workman  to  building  for  him  ;  and 
that  the  fabricator  of  the  new  government  becomes  bis 
new  master,  and  often  proves  a  greater  tyrant  them  the 
former. 

The  general  character  of  the  moral  and  political  writings, 
which  prevailed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and 
former  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  especially  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  had  a  powerful  influence  in  the  great 
events,  which  have  changed  the  face  pf  Europe.  But  we 
shall  close  this  article  for  the  present,  and  reserve  the  nature 
and  effects  of  this  important  revolution,  to  be  considered, 
when,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  we  shall  speak  of  the  present 
state  of  Europe. 
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OOHTINUATION  OF  THB  TISW  OF  BUBOFB* 
{NORTHERN  POWER& 

THE  northern  powers,  viz.  Denmark,  Sweden  anA 
Russia,  may  be  considered  under  one  head,  as  it  relates  to 
several  essential  articles  of  their  general  history.  They 
make  no  figure  in  ancient  history,  and  veiy  little  in  mo- 
dem, till  since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Danes,  indeed,  under  Canute^  the  Great,  aAer  frequently 
invading,  conquered  England  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
established  a  new  dynasty.  This  was  overthrown  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror ;  and  the  Danes  make  no  appearance 
worthy  of^  notice,  till  the  fourteenth  century ;  when,  in 
1397,  Margaret,  by  the  peace  of  Calmar,  was  acknowledged 
queen  of  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway.  The  great 
abilities,  with  which  she  acquired  and  governed  this  im* 
mense  dominion,  gained  her  the  title  o{the  Semiramia  ofthi 
JVorth. 

The  political  importance  of  Denmark  has  been  gradually 
diminishing  for  several  centuries.  It  has  generally  per- 
formed the  office  of  satellite  to  some  of  the  chief  luminaries 
of  Europe  ;  and  its  history  will  be  found  to  afford  little  to 
profit  or  to  please. 

The  extremely  imperfect  view  we  have  given  of  the 
North  of  Europe,  renders  it  necessary,  that  we  enlarge  a 
little,  in  this  place,  to  present  to  the  reader,  a  more  general 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  And  as  we 
cannot  delineate,  at  full  length,  even  a  skeleton  of  modem 
nations,  we  have  judged  it  most  useful  to  touch  upon  such 
parts  of  the  histories  of  these  nations,  as  are  in  themselves 
most  important. 


•  It  was  principally  by  Swein,  the  father  of  Canute,  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  conqnered  ;  and  it  is  a  question,  whether  Swein  should  not 
be  considered  as  the  first  Danish  king- of  England. — ^It  does  not  appear 
to  be  auite  correct  to  say,  that  the  Danish  dynasty  was  overthrown 
by  William  the  Conqueror.  On  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  25  years 
before  the  Conquest,  the  Danish  succession  was  set  aside,  and  the 
Saxon  line  restored  in  the  person  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  the 
Saxon  line  was  continued  in  Harold,  the  saccessor  of  Edward,  whom 
WiUiam  oonqaerMi  aad  Blbw»-^£d, 


Wben  we  turn  our  e jes  toward  the  North  of  Europe,  we 
haye  before  us,  to  use  the  elegant  eacpression  of  Dr.  Robert- 
son, '^  the  storehouse  of  nations,"  and  as  it  has  been  often 
called  <*diB  northern  hive*"  The  countries  beyond  the 
Rhine,  extending  northwardly  along  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Seaggerae  sea,  indeed,  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Baltic,  were  anciently  denominated  Germany;  and 
those  countries  in  the  early  times  of  modem  Europe  were 
regarded  as  appendages  of  the  Qerman  empire.  The 
people  of  those  countries,  thoi^h  extremely  fierce  and 
warUke,  were  of  a  grade  of  intellect  far  above  mere 
sa\'ages.  The  Romans,  in  the  height  of  their  power,  found 
them  formidable  enemies;  and  they  were,  at  length,  the 
conquerors  of  Rome,  and  the  founders  of  the  present  nations 
of  Europe. 

We  seem  almost  compelled  to  believe,  that  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  were  once  more  populous  than  they  are  at 
present;  and  they  certainly  were  far  more  warlike.  If 
their  populousness  has  experienced  a  decline,  it  must 
probably  have  been  owing  to  the  frequency  of  their  emi- 
grations, and  to  other  causes  of  a  less  obvious  nature.  The 
refinements  of  modem  times,  in  connection  with  the  nature 
of  their  climate  and  situation,  have  produced  effects  on 
their  governments,  manners  and  customs,  unfavorable  to 
population  and  a  martial  spirit  On  the  one  hand,  they 
have  not  sufficient  motives  to  industry;  without  which 
their  cold  and  sterile  ctimate  must  render  them  indigent  and 
wretched.  On  the  other,  they  have  not  sufficient  exercise 
in  arms,  nor  motive  to  war ;  without  which  they  must  grow 
effeminate  and  cowardly.  In  the  histoxy  of  governments, 
nothing  is  more  astonishing,  than  that  the  sovereigns  of 
nations  have  not  been  impressed  with  this  trath,  that  their 
people  will  not  be  industrious  without  a  motive,  nor  brave 
without  an  example. 

Denmark,  which  had  made  a  figure  under  the  great 
Canute,  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  given  a  new  dynasty 
of  monarchs  to  England,  appears  little  more  in  history  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years ;  when,  for  a  short  time,  it  rose 
and  became  illustrious  under  a  female  reign.  Margaret 
was  daughter  of  Waldemar  III.  king  of  Denmark.  She  had 
been  married  to  Hacquin,  king  of  Norway,  who  was  the 
son  of  Magnus,  king  of  Sweden.  This  commenrement  of 
her  elevation  awakened  that  ambition,  and  began  to 
display  those  powers,  which  soon  made  her  the  greatest 
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monardiy  that   had  ever   reigned  in   the  north  of  £0- 
rope. 

Olaus,  the  son  of  Maigaret,  in  ri^^t  of  his  father,  inherited 
the  crown  of  Norwaj,  that  of  Sweden,  bj  his  grandfather, 
and  that  of  Denmark,  by  his  mother.  For  although  those 
crowns  were  then  elective,  yet  that  election  seldom  deyiated 
from  the  lineal  course,  where  there  was  a  prospect  of 
adequate  abilities.  But,  Olaus  dying,  Margaret  was  chosen 
by  the  states  of  Denmark,  who,  already,  had  satisfactory 
proofs  of  her  capacity  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  high 
station,  while  she  had  acted  as  queen  regent  of  Norway.  She 
was  soon  after  elected  queen  of  Norway.  The  Swedes,  at 
this  time,  were  governed  by  Albert  of  Mecklenburg,  who 
having  become  odious  by  his  tyrannies,  they  made  a  tender 
of  their  crown  and  fealty  to  die  illustrious  Maigaret.  At 
the  head  of  an  army,  she  -  marched  into  Sweden,  ejq>elled 
l!ier  rival,  and  immediately  took  possession  of  the  throne  and 
government. 

Maigaret,  being  now  invested  with  the  government  of 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  projected  the  scheme  of 
the  celebrated  union  of  Calmar.     At  that  place,  she  assent 
bled -the  states  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  by  their  united 
voice,  a  solemn  decree  was  passed,  the  substance  of  whick 
is  comprised  in  the  following  articles  ; 

I.  That  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway  should  thence 
forth  have  but  one  sovereign ; 

II.  That  the  sovereign  should  be  chosen  alternately  bj 
each  of  these  kingdoms,  and  that  the  election  should  be 
ratified  by  the  other  two ; 

III.  That  each  nation  should  retain  its  own  laws,  cus- 
toms, privileges  and  dignities ; 

lY.  That  Sie  natives  of  one  kingdom  should  not  be  raised 
to  posts  of  honor  or  profit  in  another,  but  should  be  reputed 
foreigners  out  of  their  own  country. 

'A  minute  detail  of  the  reign  of  Margaret  will  not  be 
expected.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  considering 
the  age,  m  which  she  hved,  the  rude  and  barbarous 
nations,  over  whom  she  swayed  the  sceptre,  and  the  grand 
object  she  effected  during  her  reign,  few  monarchs  have 
been  more  capable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  empire. 
Hers  was  one  of  the  three  female  reigns,  which  have 
taken  place  in  modem  times,  that  will  ever  be  illustrious 
in  the  annals  of  nations.  The  names  of  Margaret,  £lisa- 
beth  and   Cadiarine,  are^  at  least  sufficient  to  reacoe 


dMir  062  torn  the  indiMniiMite  idi|^ta4io&   of  weak- 
ness. 

The  union  of  Calmar,  which  took  place  in  the  last  year 
§£  the  fourteentii  centuiy,  though  it  could  not  but  remain 
ytMjM>lf«n  during  the  vigim>us  reign  of  Margaret,  from  its 
nature,  o<uild  not  continue  long*  States  and  kingdoms  cannot 
be  pennanently  united,  but  by  a  union  of  int^^st,  policy, 
manners  and  sentiments.     The  evident  partialis,  which 
Ma^^aiet  had  shown  for  her  Danish  subjects,  became  so 
vinble  in  £nc,  her  successor,  as  to  excite  a  general  odium 
throughout  Sweden.      The   Swedes,  accordingly  revolted 
from  Denmark,   and  elected  for  their  monarch  Chaiies 
Oanutson,  descended  from  the  family  of  Bonde.  Soon  afler, 
however,  they  re-established  the  union  of  Calmar — ^thus 
revolting  and  returning  again  to  their  connexion,  three  times 
in  the  space  of  about  fifty  years ;  till,  at  length,  they  were 
conquered  and  enslaved,  by  Christian  II.  king  of  Denmark, 
known  by  the  name  of  tiie  J^ero  of  the  J^ortlu 

These  revcdutions  and  struggles  gradually  diminished  the 
power  of  Demnark,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  final  sepa- 
ration, ittdepend^ice  and  elevation  of  Sweden.  Oi  this,  we 
flhall  give  an  account  somewhat  more  particular, .  which  we 
fake  from  Rusaeli's  Modern  Europe. 

In  1442  the  Swedes  revolted  from  Christian  L  king  oi 
Denmark,  and  invested  with  the  administration  of  theii 
government,  Steen  Sture.  The  cause  of  this  revolt  iziay 
be  <^arly  traced,  in  the  extreme  partiality  of  the  Danish 
monarchs  to  their  own  particular  subjects,  which  often  led 
them  into  acts  of  tyranny  the  most  atrocious,  and  even  sub- 
versive of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  confederation  of 
tiiose  kingdoms.  The  succession  of  Sture's  son  to  the 
regency  of  Sweden,  although  it  was  generally  approved  by 
the  nation,  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Gustavus  Trolle, 
archbishop  of  Upsal  and  primate  .of  Sweden.  This  hau^ty 
prelate,  whose  father  had  been  among  the  candidates  for 
the  regency,  persisting  in  his  opposition  to  young  Sture's 
administratioa,  was  at  length  besieged  in  his  castle  of  Steeka, 
was  taken  prisoner,  deposed  by  a  diet  of  the  kingdom,  and 
stripped  of  all  his  offices  ecclesiastical  and  civil. 

TroUe,  in  his  distress,  made  application  to  lioo  X.  a  most 
powerful,  accomplished  and  ambitious  pontifiT.  The  pope, 
ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  deposed  primate,  imme- 
diately excommunicated  the  regent  and  the  party  thai 
adhered  to  him  consisting  of  most  of  the  nobility  of  Sweden. 


The  exeentioii  of  tlus  bidl,  Leo  oonmittod  to  Ik  Uoodv 
Christiaii  II.  king  of  Denmark.  The  liiflt<My  of  the  fottoir* 
iDg  events,  opens  one  of  the  mosthomd  aceiMfly  Mooidada 
the  annals  of  mankind. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  Leo  X*  the  king  of 
invaded  Sweden,  widi  a  poweiful  wmy.  tke  w« 
tered  by  the  Swedes  in  great  foroe,  and  met  with  m 
a  check,  that  he  was  forced  to  change  his  |dan  <^ 
tilitiesy  for  one  of  the  most  exeerab^  and  eftomoiistraMii* 
erj.  He  propoeed  to  treat  widi  the  Swedish  regent,  md 
offered  to  proceed  in  person  to  Stookhofany  pnmdedths 
Swedes  would  detiver  to  him,  six  noble  jroutts,  as  hoati^es 
for  his  own  safety.  These  terms  were  acoeptod ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, six  young  men  of  ilhistiiotts  birth,  were  deMveisd 
into  the  power  of  this  bloody,  perfidious  mojisler,  aad  were 
put  on  board  the  Dani^  fleet 

Christian,  now  supposing  that  he  had  all  the  advantage  of 
the  Swedes,  necessaiy  to  bring  them  to  any  temus  ''****>t>4 
of  entering,  as  was  pn^KMed,  into  an  amicable  accommoda- 
tion with  the  regent,  immediately  carried  the  Swedish  ho^ 
tages  prisoners  to  Denmark.  Of  this  number  the  celebi» 
ted  Gustavus  Yasa  was  one.  Like  tiie  great  Alfired  of  Eng^ 
land,  he  learned  in  the  school  of  adrersity,  those  lessoas  o 
wisdom,  temperance  and  fortitude,  which  afterwards  enabled 
him  to  give  law  to  the  North  of  £inrope. 

In  t}]^  following  year,  1520,  Christian  IL  returned  to  tlss 
invasion  of  Sweden,  with  a  stiH  greater  force.  Steen  Stura 
met  and  encountered  him,  in  West  Godiland;  but  being 
entrapped  in  an  ambuscade,  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
army  of  Sweden  immediately  dispersed ;  and  the  victeiioiis 
Dane,  thirsting  for  bloody  marched  directly  for  Stockhoko. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  capital,  he  found  nothmg  but  tenor,  ir- 
resolution and  despair  among  the  Swedes.  Trolle,  how* 
ever,  now  resunung  his  archiepiscopal  functions,  under  the 
conquering  standard  of  Denmark,  immediatriy  proclaimed 
Christian  king  of  Sweden.  The  victorious  monarch  aflfoei* 
ed  the  greatest  possible  clemency,  and  swc»e  to  gOTera 
Sweden,  not  as  a  conqueror,  but  in  a  manner  mild  and  be- 
neficent, as  though  he  had  been  chosen  by  a  regular  diei  of 
the  empire,  and  by  the  voice  of  the  people* 

His  coronation  feast  was  sumptoous  andsnperb.  To 
this,  all  the  senators,  grandees  and  nobility  ef  Sweden  wm 
mvited,  and  indeed  allured  by  die  apparent  generop^fy* 
openness  and  munifieence  of  the  new  Ung.  Aftet  the  friMl 


bidhirted  One  days,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  seciintjry 
iulBii^  and  joj,  the  archbiah<^  reminded  the  king,  that 
aUbou^  he  had  pardoned  ail  offences  bj  a  general  amnesty, 
jet  no  satis&cticm  had  been  given  to  the  pope,  in  whose 
hcdjnameyhe  now  demanded  justice.  An  armj  instantly 
luahed  into  the  hall,  and  secured  all  the  guests  that  werft 
obnoxious.  The  archbiidiop  inunediately  opened  his  spui- 
tnal  court,  proceeded  agaii)^  them  as  heretics,  and  con- 
demned them  to  death.  A  scaffold  was  erected  before  the 
palace  gate ;  and  ninetj-four  persons  were  executed  ;  among 
Miiom  was  £ric  Yasa,  father  of  the  celebrated  Gustavus, 
friio  was,  at  this  time,  a  prisoner  in  Denmark. 

Thus  fell  the  nobility  of  Sweden,  accused  of  no  crime, 
hot  that  of  defending  the  liberties  of  their  country.  Ancf 
when  we  consider  all  the  circumstances  of  this  honid 
butchery,  and  especially,  that  it  laid  claim  to  the  sanction  of 
Christ's  benevolent  religion,  there  is  not  a  more  shock- 
ing occurrence  to  be  found  in  history.  The  subsequent 
account  of  this  barbarous  tyrant  leaves  little  room  to  doubt, 
flmt  Divine  Justice  saw  fit  to  make  itself  visible  for  his 
punishment,  even  in  this  world.  Death  oflen  lurks  in  the 
iosidious  smiles  of  a  tyrant ;  and  the  voice  of  all  history  and 
•f  all  experience  loudly  declares,  that  he  is  never  to  be 
trusted. 

It  shall  suffice  to  observe,  that  Christian  11.  soon  experi- 
enced a  total  reverse  of  fortune.  His  crimes  and  cruelties 
rendered  him  odious  to  the  people  of  his  own  kingdom. 
He  was  deposed  by  them,  and  compelled  to  flee,  a  wretched 
exile  into  the  Iiow  Countries.  He  endeavored  in  vain  to 
obtain  tiie  assistance  of  Charles  Y.  his  brother-in-law ;  and 
after  various  struggles,  died  miserably  in  prison ;  <<  a  fate," 
says  our  author,  ^^  too  gentle  for  so  barbarous  a  tyrant" 
Frederic,  duke  of  Hdlstein,  Christian's  uncle,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Denmtuk  and  Norway  ;  and  as  for  Sweden, 
she  not  only  shook  off  the  Danish  yoke,  but  we  shall  pre 
sently  see  her  giving  law  to  the  North,  and  menacing  the 
South  of  Europe. 

In  the  mean  time,  Gustavus  Yasa,  with  the  other  five 
hostages,  was  treacherously  imprisoned  in  Denmark,  as 
before  mentioned.  From  prison,  he  soon  found  means  to 
escape,  and  finding  himself  pursued,  fled  in  disguise,  and 
hid  himself  in  the  mines  of  Dalecarlia,  where  he  labored 
for  his  daily  support  with  the  miners.  Among  the  rude 
inhabitants  of  that   country,   he   soon   began   to  attract 
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admiration.  They  were  charmed  with  bia  pqmlar  talents 
and  winning  address.  His  form  was  athletic,  noble  and 
commanding ;  and  his  uncommon  strength  and  agility  ntve 
him  a  ready  ascendency  among  his  rustic  associates.  reT-^ 
ceiving  their  utter  detestation  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Danes, 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  disclosing  to  them  his  extrac- 
tion, at  an  annual  feast  He  made  himself  known,  and 
offered  himself  as  their  leader,  by  a  just  war,  to  set  his 
country  free,  and  avenge  the  blood  of  her  most  illustrious 
patriots. 

The  people  listened  to  him  with  astonishment;  and 
regarding  him  as  a  savior  sent  Grom  heaven,  they  flocked 
from  all  quarters  to  his  standard.  He  immediately  attacked 
the  Danish  governor  of  the  province ;  and  taking  his  castle 
bj  storm,  put  the  Danes  to  the  sword.  In  short,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  rapidity  of  his  motions ;  and  in  wars  and 
revolutions,  celerity  is  always  the  best  insurance  of  success. 
He  crushed  all  opposition;  every  impediment  yielded  to 
bis  genius,  valor  and  good  fortune,  till  he  ascended  the 
Sivedish  throne.  His  reign  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
ia  the  annals  of  Europe. 

During  this  time.  Christian  H.  the  Danish  Nero,  had 
fallen,  and,  as  already  stated,  vns  succeeded  by  Frederic  of 
Holstein.  Frederic  in  1533  was  succeeded  by  Christian  III. 
considered  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  amiable  monarchs 
^  of  that  kingdom.  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  now  both 
favored  wi&  great  and  virtuous  princes,  who  made  the 
happiness  of  their  subjects  their  chief  aim  and  highest 
glory.  The  pope,  Mdio  had  played  such  bloody  games  by 
die  hands  of  his  atrocious  instruments,  now  lost  all  ground 
in  the  North  of  Europe,  and  the  Protestant  religion  was  es- 
tablished both  by  Gustavus  and  Christian  III.  in  their  re- 
spective kingdoms. 

The  reign  of  Christian  III.  terminated  with  his  life  in 
1558,  and  that  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  in  1560.     Then-  memory 
is  still,  and  will  ever  remain,  dear  to  their  subjects,  and 
famous  in  hfstory.     Gustavus,  indeed,  may  he  considered 
almost  as  the  founder  and  father  of  his  kingdom ;  very 
much  resembling,  as  already  noticed,  the  great  Alfred  of 
England.     His  reign  was  long  and  prosperous.     For  the 
space  of  nearly  forty  years,   he  msuntained  the  glorious 
character  of  a  patriot  king.     Though  his  cotemporaries, 
Charles  V.  Francis  I.  Henry  VIII.  and  Solyman  the  Magni- 
ficent, reigned  over  fau-er  realms  and  more  polished  people, 
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Ihejr  meat  a  loww  place  mthe  leiii{de  of  fime,  than  Goa- 
tayus  Yaaa.  They  iovolved  their  subjects  in  expensive 
wars,  to  gratify  tiieyr  own  ambition,  and  crushed  them  be- 
neath a  spiritual  tyranny  in  doing  honor  to  the  BeagU  But 
Gustavus  rescued  his  people  from  a  foreign  yoke,  difiused 
among  them,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  delivered  them  fimn 
the  Egyptian  bcmdage  of  ^iritual  despotism. 

Few  events  had,  as  yet,  laid  open  the  immense  regions  of 
Busaa  and  Siberia  to  the  view  of  histoiy ;  nor  has  that  ex- 
tensive country,  till  a  late  period,  made  any  appearance  in 
the  concerns  of  Europe.  As  early  as  1470,  John  Basilo- 
witz  I.  grand  duke  of  Muscovy,  threvr  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Tartars,  under  which  that  countiy  had  Ipng  remained.  He 
soon  reduced  Novogorod  and  Gossan,  and  received  the  im- 
perial diadem  of  that  country  under  the  title  of  Czar,  which 
in  their  language  signifies  king  or  emperor,  as  that  of 
Czarina  does  empress  or  queen.  To  these  territories  his 
grandson  John  Basilowitz  II.  added  the  extensive  countries 
of  Astracan  and  Siberia,  in  1554.  In  this  reign,  a  treaty  of 
commerce  was  formed  between  Russia  and  England,  then 
governed  by  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  fanuly  of  this  prince  soon  becoming,  m  a  manner, 
extinct,  Russia  was  harassed  with  a  rapid  succession  of 
usurpers,  and  civil  wars,  till  Michael  Theodorowitz,  son  of 
Romanow,  bishop  of  Rostow,  assumed  the  government ; 
and  was  able  in  1618,  to  establish  a  peace  with  Sweden  and 
Poland.  This  Michael,  by  the  mother's  side,  was  descended 
fi-om  the  Czar  John  Basilowitz ;  and  in  his  person,  was 
again  established  die  ancient  d3rnasty.  Alexius  succeeded 
his  father  Michael.  He  left  his  dominions  to  his  son  Theo- 
dore, both. improved  and  extended.  Theodore  on  his  death 
bed,  af^ointed  Peter,  his  half  brother,  as  his  successor,  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  own  brother  and  sister,  Ivan  and  Sophia. 
This  was  he,  who  was  afterwards  called  Peter  the  Great 
As  on  the  death  of  Theodore-,  Peter  was  very  young,  Ivan 
'and  Sophia  endeavored  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne. 
Various  struggles  were  excited ;  and  the  existence  of  the 
empire  seemetd  to  be  threatened  hy  the  prospect  of  civil 
wars,  and  the  most  violent  commotions.  The  fortune  of 
Peter,  however,  at  length  triumphed ;  and  after  publicly  ex- 
ecuting above  3000  of  the  malcontents,  he  found  himself  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  throne. 

When  Providence  designs  to  make  a  great  man,  some 
door  IS  generaUy  opened  for  his  doing  something  ahnart 
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IpMoliar  to  Umself.  The  flhutfiMs  coaim  iMinwad  1^ 
PiBter^  was  struck  oiit  bj  bk  own  surprisiiig  geniiHy  evea 
while  Hiiaided  either  bj  elegant  literatuie,  or  that  specida- 
tion,  which  is  the  result  of  long  ezpeneifee*  In  1697»  he 
retired  from  his  empire,  and  travelled  as  a  pnTate  gentle- 
man in  the  retinue  of  three  embassadors,  with  a  view  of 
visiting  various  nations  of  Europe,  and  especially  those 
most  £uned  for  industry,  economy  and  the  important  and 
useful  arts.  At  Amsterdam,  he  made  a  considerable  stay, 
where,  as .  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  he  entered  himself 
in  one  <^the  principal  dock  yards,  as  a  common  laborer, 
and  ^ed  like  other  journeymen.  At  the  same  time,  he 
engaged  with  the  utmost  application  in  the  study  of  naviga- 
Aom,  commerce,  surgery  and  the  various  branches  of  natural 
philosophy. 

Thence,  he  passed  into  England,  where  king  WiUiau 
received  him  with  marks  of  respect,  due  to  the  imperial 
traveller  and  student  In  England,  he  completed  his 
knowledge  of  naval  aflkirs ;  and,  after  the  expiration  of 
nearly  two  years,  he  returned  to  Russia,  accompanied  by 
several  men  skilled  in  'the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  whole  life  of  Peter  was  spent  in  the  rapid  format 
tion  and  still  more  astonishing  execution  of  those  grand 
schemes,  which  may  be  said  to  have  given  existence  to 
the  most  extensive  empire,  ever  known.  But  belbre  we 
proceed  farther  with  this  history,  it  will  be  proper  to 
eall  the  reader's  attention  once  more  to  the  liistory  of 
Sweden. 

Gustavus  Yasa,  of  whose  life  and  character  w«^  have 
taken  some  notice,  was  succeeded  in  the  Swedish  throne 
successively  by  his  sons  Eric  and  John.  The  former,  far 
different  in  his  character  from  his  father,  was  deposed  in 
1568,  and  the  latter  died  in  1593,  leaving  his  kingdom  to 
his  son  Sigismund,  already  king  of  Poland.  Sigismund,  in 
attempting  to  re-establinh  die  Catholic  religion,  was  also 
deposed  by  the  Swedes  in  1600,  and  his  uncle,  Charles  IX. 
was  elevated  to  the  throne.  The  son  and  successor  of 
Charles  IX.  was  the  celebiated  Gustavus  Adolphua. 

In  1611,  Gustavus,  upon  his  ihther's  death,  was  dedared 
of  age,  and  ascended  the  throne,  though  only  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  His  kingdom,  on  his  iiccession,  was 
enfeebled  by  a  partial  subjection  to  Denmark,  whidi  had 
existed,  since  the  times  of  the  great  Margaret  He  found 
Its  intemal  coneerns  in  the  utmost  disordeiw^tracted  by 


divisioas,  «nd  torn  by  mtestine  brofls.  AU  his  Be^bbon^ 
the  Danes,  the  Poles  and  Russians,  were  at  war  wkh  lum, 
and  had  adread/  ii^ested  his  territories  with  great  armies, 
taking  encourag^ent  from  his  youth  and  inexpeiieiice, 
and  the  known  weakness  of  his  kingdom.  The  great 
Adolphus,  on  this  occasion,  showed  how  far  the  power  of 
genius  transcends  even  experience  itself,  and  all  the  arti^ 
ficial  acquirements  that  are  within  the  reach  of  man.  At 
one  effort,  he  dispelled  the  storm  of  invasion ;  at  uiother^ 
he  silenced  all  intestine  commotions.  Before  him,  wei^ 
victory  and  triumph ;  and  tranquillity  and  order  marked  his 
footsteps.  His  enemies,  every  where  met  with  defeat  and 
disgrace,  while  he  extended  his  conquests,  humbled  all  his 
neighbors,  and  nearly  made  himself  master  of  Russia* 

Soon  aher  this,  by  the  policy  of  Cardinal  Richlieu,  as 
already  mentioned,  Gustavus  was  appointed  head  of  the 
Protestant  league,  for  opposing  and  humbling  the  house  of 
Austria*  His  life  opens  one  of  the  most  amazii^  series  of 
splendid  actions,  recorded  in  history ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  power  of  the  enemies,  whom  he  as  uniformly  conquer- 
ed, as  encountered,  we  shall  see  reasons  for  comparing  him 
with  Hannibal,  if  not  preferring  him  to  that  great  warrior. 
Finding  no  equal  in  the  North,  he  bent  his  course  south* 
wardly,  and  by  a  course  of  victories,  penetrated  the  heart 
of  Germany.  He  defeated  the  famous  Count  Tilly,  the 
Austrian  general,  long  thought  invincible;  and  gained  a 
victoiy  equally  complete  over  his  successor  Walstein.  But 
this  victory  cost  him  his  life.  He  was  unfortunately  killed, 
afler  the  field  was  won ;  and  with  his  dying  breath,  made 
the  prophetic  declaration,  that  he  had  sealed  the  liberties 
of  Germany  with  his  blood.  Had  he  lived,  it  is  tliought  he 
would  have  put  a  period  to  the  German  empire. 

The  virtues  and  abilities  of  no  hero  or  conqueror,  ever 
shone  with  greater  lustre  afler  his  death,  than  did  those  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  They  long  survived  him  in  the 
armies  which  he  trained,  and  in  the  generals  which  he 
formed.  The  names  of  Bernard,  Torstension,  Bannier, 
Wrangel  and  some  others,  will  be  celebrated  to  the  latest 
posterity.  Those  generals  continued  the  war  ailer  the 
death  of  Gustavus,  and  gave  a  blow  to  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  which  it  has  never  fully  recovered. 
Oxenstieni,  the  first  nunister  of  Gustavus,  who  managed 
the  affairs  of  Sweden  during  the  minority  of  Christiana,  his 
daughter  and  successor,  by  his  consummate  skill,  enabled 
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With  the  great  Gustavus  and  his  genends,  the  fiwie  ivid 
piwpefitf  c?  J^eden  9«eni«d  to  eipire.  ChjistiaDai  in 
l<d4,  six  jawn  after  the  ^eaeo  of  WecMpbaJia,  resinpned  her 
eromi  to  her  ceuam  Oharles  Gnetaviw.  The  life  and 
advenCiirea  of  tkia  eelehfaled  pria^efla,  exhibit  the  most 
sarpiifltng  extremes  of  magnanimity  ^xid  weakness — of 
elevailion  of  mind,  and  perrefsioa  of  tast^  The  adveiv* 
taresy  thKMigfa  whioh  she  passedy  would  fiiniisb  amjd^ 
nateiiais  for  the  wiitor  of  lomance. 

C^miles  Qnstavus,  who  was  the  tenth  of  that  name,  was  a 
priaee  of  consideraUe  abilitieB,  and  gained  some  advaotagos 
ia  a.  war  with  Poland ;  hat  his  reign  lasted  only  six  yeajrs» 
He  died  in  1660,  and  was  succeeded  ia  his  government  by 
fais  SOB  Charies  XL  who  was  an  odious  and  isapoiitic  tyrant* 
80  fer  fvom  imitetMig  the  examples  of  several  of  his  illus- 
trioos  predeoessors,  ha  used  his  utmost  power  to  oppress 
md  enslave  his  people.  During  his  loo^  reign,  though 
apparently  successful  in  several  wars,  his  kingdom  and  tbe 
Swedish  name  wen  Ming  from  that  important  and  splendid 
rank,  they  once  held  in  Europe. 

Ia  1697,  by  the  death  of  Charles  XL  the  throne  of  Swe- 
den WBB  lefl  vacant  to  the  famous  Charlss  XII.  his  son  and 
successor,  than  whom,  prqhaldy,  no  mortal  man  ever 
breadied  more  constantly  the  spirit  of  war.  But,  instead 
of  possessing  the  great  qualities  of  Yasa  and  Adolphus,  he 
seemed  capable  of  nothing  but  war  and  conquest.  Headr 
long  as  a  tiger,  he  rusbsd  forward,  as'if  <mly  solicitous  to 
light,  with  very  htde  regard  to  prospects  of  advantage,  or 
Ihe  favourable  moment. 

While  such  a  tiger^  howefver,  was  aboirt  to  be  let  loose 
in  the  North  of  Europe,  a  Uon,  tf  we  may  keep  up  the 
metaphor,  was  prepared  still  further  north,  |o  keep  him  at 
bay,  and  set  bounds  to  his  lawless  rage.  Feter,  justly 
styled  the  Great,  had  just  returned  to  his  own  dominions, 
enriched  with  discoveries  and  improvements,  calculated  to 
aid  him  in  ^e  grand  scheme  of  civilising  the  North  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  when  Charies  XII.  though  but  eighteen 
years  of  age,  ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden.  The  views 
of  Oharles  relative  to  the  conquest  of  Russia,  may  well  be 
compared  with  those  of  Alexander  in  rdation  to  the  Persian 
empire.  But  had  Charles  acted  with  that  prudent  caution, 
which  governed  Alaxandei's  ceunsda  and  movements  ha 
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tniglit  have  aroided  those  diyiflileni,  wluA  rained  ymMf  end 
bis  kingdom,  even  though  he  had  failed  in  the  maiii  object  of 
hia  ambition. 

The  wars  of  Charles,  howerer,  were  tremendoua ;  and 
his  name  soon  became  terrible  through  the  world.     But  he 
was  too  rash  and  impetuous  to  exeeute  his  plans  by  memaBf 
which  were  necessary  to  give  permanence  to  his  sueoeas* 
He  fought  in  all  directions,  i^  was  generally  victorioas*      i 
He  humbled  all  his   adversaries  except  one,  and  steuek       ' 
terror  into  all  his  neighbours.    He  dethroned  Augustus,  king 
of  Poland,  new  modeUed  the  government  of  that  Idngdom, 
and  caused  Stanislaus,  a  creatine  of  his  own,  to  be  invested 
with  that  sovereignty.     But  his  whole  plan  of  operations 
maj  be  clearly  traced  to  his  great  design   of  subduing 
Hussia,  which  issued  in  the  bafie  of  PuHowa,  fought  oa 
the  11th  of  July,  1709.    With  a  brief  sketch  of  the  circum* 
stances  leading  to  this  decisive  battle  between  Charles  and 
Peter,  we  shall  close  this  article,  and  refer  the  reader  to 
the  details  of  the  events  in  the  history  of  those  times* 
While  Charles,  mad  with  his  design  of  becoming  a  second  - 
Alexander  and  conquering  all  mankind,  was  with  the  utmoet 
diligence    preparing   the   way  for  his   operations  against 
Peter,  the  latter  by  a  stretch  of  masterly  policy,  unequalled 
in  its  kind,  was  widening  his  resources,  fortifying  his  power, 
impioving  his  immense  empire,  and  strengthening  the  basis 
of  his  throne.     The  victorious   standard  of  Charles,  in 
1707,  which  had  been  displayed  in  Saxony,  to  the  terror  <^ 
all  Germany,   was  removed,  and  again  seen  in  Poland* 
Thither,  at  the  head  of  43,000  men,  Charles  now  proceeded 
to  oppose  the  Russian  arms,  which  during  his  absence  had 
been  employed  in  favor  of  Augustus,  the  dethroned  mo- 
narch.    From  Lithuania,  where  he  had  for  some  time  been, 
Peter   directed   his  march   toward  the  river  Borbthenes, 
avoiding  for  the  present  a  general  battle  with  the  Swedish 
hero.     So  near  were  the  two  armies,  that  Charles  arrived 
in  the  city  of  Grodno,  on  the  same  day,  that  Peter  leA  it. 
But  the  pursuit  was  in  vain* 

The  sovereign  of  Russia,  on  this  occasion,  displayed  that 
wisdom  and  prudence,  which  seemed  the  prelude  to  his 
future  triumph.  Finding  himself  in  his  own  dominions,  and 
justly  fearing  the  consequences  of  so  terrible  a  conflict,  as 
seemed  approaching,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  with  proposals  of  peace*  Charles  returned  foe 
imsweri  that  he  would  treat  with  htm  at  Moscow.    The 
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Otas^m  mmA,  when  Ihk  haagkty  answer  mm  brooglit  hmiy 
gives  us  a  tnat  of  the  diaracter  of  the  two  rivals.  <<  M j 
brother  Charles,"  said  he,  "  always  affects  to  play  the 
Alexander ;  hut  I  h<^  he  will  not  fbd  me  a  Darias." 
The  celerity  of  his  retreat  defeated  all  hope.^  of  overtaking 
him ;  and  the  Swedish  monarch  consoled  himself  by  pursu- 
ing his  niareh  toward  Mos<^w.  But  in  this,  he  found  no 
small  difficulty.  His  army  sufiered  incredible  hardships,  in 
pursuing  the  course  of  the  Czar,  who,  aware  of  his  approach, 
had  destroyed  all  means  of  subsistence,  and  indeed  almost 
every  vestige  of  human  habitation.  Vast  forests,  morasses 
and  extensive  solitudes  presented  before  them,  scenes  of 
desolation,  and  the  alaiAing  prospect  of  destruction. 
Through  these  dreary  wastes,  the  Russians  moved  with 
safety,  being  in  their  own  country,  and  led  by  a  great  com- 
mander, who  knew  well  how  to  avail  himself  of  his  own 
resources,  and  to  leave  behind  him,  nothing  to  facihtate  the 
progress  of  his  pursuer. 

Charles,  though  now  determined  to  march  to  Moscow, 
was  compelled  to  alter  his  line  of  march,  and  by  a  more 
circuitous  course,  to  pass  through  places,  whence  some 
supplies  might  be  derived  for  his  army,  now  neariy  perish- 
ing with  fatigue  and  want.  The  north  of  Europe  abounds 
with  vast  forests  and  trackless  wilds,  almost  impassable 
even  in  the  summer  season,  and  now  clothed  with  double 
horrcMs,  by  the  approach  of  winter.  The  ablest  officers  of 
his  army  remonstrated  against  penetrating  those  inhospi- 
table ciunes,  in  the  winter  season.  Count  Piper,  on  whom 
he  had  ever  placed  much  dependence,  earnestly  recom- 
mended it  to  him  to  remain  in  the  Ukraine,  a  province  lying 
akmg  the  river  Boristhenes,  till  the  winter,  which  at  that 
time  was  intensely  severe,  was  past.  He,  however,  crossed 
that  river,  and  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Disna,  beyond 
which,  he  perceived  a  Russian  army  posted  to  resist  his 
passage. 

He  crossed,  however,  and  continued  his  march,  making  a 
slow  progress  into  the  Russian  territories.  Hovering  par- 
ties of  the  enemy  added  continual  surprise  to  his  painful 
and  perilous  march;  and  numbers  of  his  men  daily  perished 
through  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  Wearing  away  the 
winter  in  those  firosty  regions,  he  at  length  arrived,  on  the 
10th  of  May,  at  the  town  of  Pultowa^  wh^e  was  an  impoi^ 
tant  magazine  of  stores  and  necessaries,  of  which  the 
Swedu^  army  wa»  in  |^ai^  want    Birt  Pidtowa  was  de« 
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feaded  by  4  gwmoa  of  900^  Bimnwi;  nd  «k«  Gear 
himself  lay  aoi  veiy  far  diataBtt  witk  an  aniy  of  70,000 
raeiw 

Tke  attack  1^  Charles  upoa  tUb  place,  whidi  waaatraa^y 
fbrtifiad^  was  one  of  tho  roost  daring  enterprises  ever 
attea^)ted  by  any  commander*  For  thai  reason,  he  could 
not  be  dissuaded  from  so  rash  a  measara.  In  spite  of  every 
effort  of  the  Swedes,  the  town  could  not  be  reduced  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Caar  with  las  main  array ;  and  Charies, 
although  wounded  in  his  heel  by  a  musket  ball,  detenninedl 
to  give  him  battle.  He  ordered  his  army  to  advance  aad 
att^dt  the  Russian  camp.  The  Swedes,  loag  inured  to  vic- 
tory, made  a  formidtd>lo  onset,%nd  not  without  im|N»ssioiL 
The  Russian  cavalry  was  broken,  but  soon  rallied  behind 
the  ia&ntry.  The  king  of  Swed«:i,  borne  in  a  litter, 
animated  his  troops,  and  displayed  all  the  talents  of  the 
soldier  and  hero.  But  he  contended  agaiast  superior  for* 
tune.  On  the  side  of  Peter,  there  were  equal  skill  and 
bravery  with  greater  numbers.  The  Swedes  fought  with 
astonishing  fury,  for  two  hours ;  but  were  exposed  in  the 
face  of  a  tremendous  tram  of  artillery,  which  tine  Czar, 
whose  arrangements  for  the  battle  were  masterly,  had 
opened  upon  them.  Their  charge  upon  the  Russian  line, 
proved  ineffectual ;  aad  their  defeat,  which  was  inevitable, 
was  only  announced  by  their  destruction  9000  Swedes 
fell  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  army  of  Charles  was 
utterly  ruined.  Charles  himself,  with  a  small  party  of 
horse,  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  hastily  crosung  the 
Boristheaes,  fled  with  a  few  attendants  to  Bendw ,  a  town 
in  Moldavia,  in  the  Turkish  dominions. 

Charles  XII.  never  recovered  from  thb  humbling  stroke, 
which  seemed  for  a  whUe  to  give  respite  to  the  North  of 
Europe ;  and  was  certainly  followed  by  vast  eonsequances 
to  that  part  of  the  globe*  But  there  never  was  a  mors 
restless  man  than  Charles.  He  continued  to  struf^ia, 
negotkte  and  fight,  as  long  as  he  continued  to  breathe; 
which  was  about  nine  years  from  die  battle  of'^Pultowa. 
For  a  particular  account  of  the  various  fortunes  and  adven- 
tures of  this  eatrooudioary  prince,  the  reader  is  recom^ 
mended  to  peruse  Voltaire's  history  of  him.  As  already 
noticed,  he  threw  himself  into  the  power  of  the  Turks, 
letemining  never  to  return  to  his  own  dominions,  but  as 
a  conqueror.  He  persevered  m  this  resolution^  for  several 
years;  but  was  coi^elled  te  break  it  at  last    €oastaatly 
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fomenting  intrigues,  commotiori?  snl  wan  in  ta  diiections, 
he  could  never  lay  aside  his  design  against  Russia,  nor 
indeed  his  hope  of  subduing  that  mighty  empire. 

Thus  passed  the  life  of  Charles,  till  in  December,  1718, 
he  was  killed  before  the  town  of  Fredericshall,  in  Norway, 
by  a  cannon  ball.  After  he  was  struck  by  the  ball,  he  only 
had  time  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  gjrasping  which,  he 
expired. 

All  hLstorians,  who  speak  of  him,' allow  him  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  who  ever  hved.  Had 
his  prudence  been  equal  to  his  courage,  energy  and  ambi- 
tion, he  would  have  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  all  other 
conquerors.  The  disasters  of  his  reign  gave  a  blow  to 
Sweden,  which  she  has  never  recovered.  She  has  been 
declining  during  the  last  century,  and  has  now  become  but  a 
secondary  power  in  Europe. 

Peter  the  Great,  happily  delivered  from  so  troubles^* 
and  dangerous  a  neighbour,  for  the  remainder  of  his  r  jgii, 
had  little  to  frustrate  his  favorite  schemes  for  improving 
his  empire.  He  built  a  city  at  the  head  of  the  golf  of  Fin* 
land,  which,  he  determined,  should  bear  his  name.  In  the 
space  of  a  century,  Petersburg  has  become  one  of  the  most 
splendid  cities  in  the  world.  Peter  displayed  the  grandeur 
of  his  mind  more  in  the  aits  of  ptece,  than  of  war.  He 
projected  a  union  between  the  river  Dwina,  the  Wolga 
and  Tanais,  thus  to  open  a  eommunicatum  between  the 
Baltic,  Euxine,  Caspian  and  Northern  seas.  In  short,  no 
prince,  ever  did  more  to  enlighten,  improve  and  adorn  his 
empire.  i    • 

Peter  was  succeeded  by  his  wife  Catherine  I.  and  she, 
by  Peter  II.  who,  alter  a  short  reign,  died  in  1730  of  the 
small  pox.  He  was  grandson  to  Peter  the  Great,  whose 
direct  male  line,  in  him,  was  extinct  The  throne  was 
next  filled  by  Anne,  second  daughter  to  Ivan,  eldest  brother 
to  Peter  the  Great.  She  was  succeeded  by  £lisabetli, 
daughter  to  Peter  the  Great;  Elizabeth,  by  her  nephew 
Peter  III.  and  he,  by  his  wife  Catherine  II.  a  princess  of 
Anhalt-Zeibst ;  whose  reign  almost  echpsed  the  glory  of 
that  of  Peter  the  Great.  She  was  succeeded  by  her  son 
Paul ;  he,  by  the  emperor  Alexander ;  and  he,  by  his  brother 
Nicholas. 
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CHAPTER  Tin. 

OOlETIllUATIOjr  OV  THS   VUW  OJT  KU&OPS. 
63EAT  BRITAIN, 

THE  history  of  mort  aalioiui  is  but  the  histoiyof  war 
and  destruction  to  the  human  race.     The  mind  is  perfectly 
fatigued  and  disgusted' in  ceadueig  of  nothing  hot  fightings 
killing,  murder,  treason  and  desolatioB*     In  the  hisljory  of 
England,  the  mind  is  often  relieved  with  a  most  pleasing 
variety  of  prospect.     It  is  the  history  oi  arts  and  seiences, 
of  philosophy  and  government,,  of  commerce  and  agiicai- 
ture;  and,  to  show,  that  the  EngUsh  people  are  of  one 
blood,  and  of  one  spirit  with  other  nations^  there  is  also  the 
history  of  revolutions,  of  treasons,  plots,  massacres  and 
desolating  wars.*    But  the  English  people  exhibit  a  sur- 
pristng  and  illustrious  example  of  mental  enei^y  and  exceU 
lenoe.     They  have  been  able  to  give  transcendent  impor- 
tance to  a  comparatively  smaU  island,  and  that  for  &  ioxi^ 
time. 

Great  Britain  is  an  island  much  smaller  than  Borneo,  or 
Madagascar,  or  Niphon,  at  some  others,  which  might  bo 
named;  yet,  for  nearly  twenty  centuries,  it  has  held  aa 
important  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  is  now 
mistress  of  the  sea.  In  a.  former  chapter,  we  noticed 
Egbert,  at  the  head  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  about  the 
year  800*  The  successors  of  Egbert  were  exceedingly 
harassed  by  the  Danes ;  who  at  length  planted  themselves 
on  the  sea  coast,  and  setaed  all  the  finest  parts  of  England. 

The  great  Alfred,  the  deliverer  of  lus  country,  and  as  he 
is  styled,  the  father  of  the  1g«g^i«^  constitiHion,  was  the 
grandson  of  Egbert.  When  all  was  given  up  for  lost,  and 
the  Danes  were  considered  as  masters  of  England,  the 
<'  immortal  Alfred*'  suddenly  broke  from  his  concealment, 
where  he  had,  f(Nr  some  years,  been  hidden  in  the  deepest 
disguise  and  remotest  recesses.  He  erected  the  standard 
of  his  native  country,  wbach  soon  became  a  rallying  point 


*  Besides  foreign  wars  innamerable  and  almost  incessant,  the 

eivfl  wars 

lanffuaffe 

scholars  and  a  nurse  of  arms, — Ed, 
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"Wllh  a  small  body  of  men  he  encountered  «ad  defeated  tiie 
I>a»es.  The  rapid  rumor  <^  his  success  drew  multitudes  to 
his  standard.  The  Danes  were  eveiy  where  defeated*  and, 
in  a  short  time,  expelled  from  the  island. 

Perh^s  no  monarch  eiFor  more  justlj  desenred  the  tide  of 
Father  of  his  country,  than  Alfred.  Afler  the  incessant  wan 
had  subsided,  which  made  him  powerful  and  injlcpendent, 
he  set  himself,  with  the  greatest  energy  and  industry,  to  in»> 
prove  his  kingdom.  He  founded  the  university  of  Oxford 
in  895 ;  he  rebuilt  the  city  of  London ;  he  divided  £ngland 
in  counties,  hundreds,  &c ;  he  revived  the  trial  by  jury,  and 
gave  dignity,  purity  and  despatch  to  the  courts  of  justice 
In  a  word,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  did  his  utmost,  to  diffuse 
individual  happiness  among  his  people,  as  well  as  to  give  his 
kingdom  the  external  marks  of  dignity  and  splendor. 

The  reign  of  Alfred  was  long  and  prosperous.  No  prince 
was  ever  more  beloved  by  his  sulyects ;  and  he  died  in  peace, 
fidi  of  days,  and  covered  with  glory,  in  901. 

The  successors  of  Alfred,  for  more  than  a  century,  were 
employed  in  wars  with  the  Danes,  with  various,  but  at 
length,  with  declining  success.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  Canute  the  Great,  king  of  Denmark, 
completed  the  conquest  of  England,  and  established  himself 
on  the  English  throne.  In  1035,  he  lefl  his  dominions  to 
Harold,  who,  after  a  short  and  inglorious  reign,  was  succeed- 
ed by  Hardicanute,  in  whom  the  Danish  race  of  kings  be- 
came extinct ;  when  the  ancient  line  was  restored.  ^ 

The  Saxon  race  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Edward 
the  Confessor ;  but  in  him  was  again  deprived  of  the  crown.* 
In  1066,  he  was  succeeded  by  Harold  the  Usurper,  the  son 
of  the  famous  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent. 

The  British  crown  seemed  now  to  be  unsettled,  and,  in 

a  measure,  at  the  disposal  of  the  common  chances  of  war. 

William  of  Normandy,  a  prince  of  great  territorial  resources, 

and  of  still  greater  abilities  for  war,  prepared  to  assert 

his  claim  to  it — a  very  specious  claim  indeed,  but  the 

origin  of  all  monarchical  claims ;  for,  as  Brennus  told  the 

Roman  ambassadors,  "  The  right  of  conquerors  lies  in 

their  swords,"   William's    claim  was  grounded  wholly  in 

his  power  ;  f  and  he  was  successful.  Accompanied  by  many 
- 

*  Harold  witi  a  Saxon,  though  not  of  U&e  royal  family.— £4. 

f  WiUiam  profened  to  foiuia  hit  claim  to  the  English  crown  upon 
the  will  of  Bdwaid  the  Confessor,  though  it  does  not  appear,  that 
Edward  ever  expressed  any  such  will  in  writing.— >£<{. 
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soldiers  of  fortune,  whom  the  fame  of  his  abilities  and  Ae 
splendor  of  his  cnterprL^  had  drawn  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  he  n?ade  a  formidable  descent  upon  the  English 
coast,  and  landed  without  opposition.  He  was  soon  met  by 
Harold  at  the  head  also  of  a  powerful  army.  Few  fields 
have  been  more  sharply  disputed;  arguments  of  great 
strength  were  used  on  both  sides.  Their  claims  and  great 
exertions,  in  point  of  meri  ^  as  well  as  in  point  of  strength, 
were  nearly  equal.  Each  of  the  rivals,  as  well  as  many  of 
their  followers,  had  the  same  graod  objects  in  view  ;  each 
fought  for  life,  crown,  empire,  honor,  glory  and  everlasting  . 
fame.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  wore  anxiously  turned 
t'^Tard  the  scene  ;  and  the  pen  of  the  historian  was  ready  to 
transmit  the  event  to  unborn  ages.  Great  bravery  was  dis- 
played on  both  sides. 

Harold  fell  in  battle ;  and  William  seized,  without  fur- 
ther opposition,  the  august  prize.  He  found  it,  however, 
more  difficult  to  retain,  than  to  acquire,  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  kept  in  continual  alarms ;  and  his  life  was 
endangeix^d  by  daring  plots  and  conspiracies.  His  jea- 
lousies of  the  English  people,  which  were  not  increased 
without  cause,  occarioned  universal  alterations  in  the 
internal  police  of  the  kingdom.  He  deeply  infringed  the 
ancient  constitution ;  and,  at  length,  breaking  over  all  re- 
straint, he  caused  innumerable  confiscations,  and,  by  suborn- 
ed evidence,  the  most  unjust  and  cruel  attainders  of  treason. 
He  nearly  exterminated  the  ancient  nobility;  and  by 
degrees,  eBTected  a  conversion  of  the  property  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

From  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror^  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VHI.  the  history  of  England  presents  a  variegated 
and  interesting  scene.  The  Henries  and  Edwards  were, 
generally,  both  statesmen  and  warriors.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  go  into  a  particular  consideration  of  their  respec- 
tive reigns ;  but  we  must  beg  the  reader's  permission  to 
pass  over  this  very  considerable  period,  with  a  few  general 
remarks. 

During  this  period,  the  struggles  between  the  three 
orders,  viz.  the  king,  lords  and  commons,  were  incessant, 
and,  at  times,  had  well  nigh  involved  the  kingdom  in  ruin. 
The  great  lords  were  often  too  powerful  for  the  crown, 
and  for  the  commons.  They  held  their  castles  and  strong 
fortresses  in  all  parts  of  the  island  ;  and,  where  a  union 
happened  to  combine  their  strength,  they  seemed  often  to 
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to  doy  as  Poland  has  since  done  to  its  own  utter  ruin— > 
that  is,  to  oyertum  the  throne,  and  enslave  the  people.  Of 
all  goyemments  in  the  world,  perhaps,  an  aristocracy  is  the 
worst.  It  is  like  a  hydra  with  a  hundred  heads ;  it  is  rest- 
less, because  ambitious ;  and  weak,  because  disunited ;  it  is 
miserable,  because  experienced  without  virtue ;  and  con- 
temptible, because  wise  and  crafty  without  power.  The  time 
proper  for  action,  is  consumed  ia  deliberation ;  and  the  lucky 
moment  passes  unimproved. 

While  the  English  government  leaned  chiefly  toward  this 
fonn,  the  nation  was  feeble,  and  hable  to  innumerable  divi- 
sions ;  and,  owing  to  this  cause,  had  been  easily  subjugated 
by  the  Saxons,  Danes  and  Normans.  The  undue  power  and 
influence  of  ^e  great  lords,  remained  firm  and  unshaken, 
and  must  have  ultimately  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  the  nation, 
had  it  not  received  a  fatal  blow  by  the  policy  of  Heniy  YU. 
who  so  &r  abolished  the  feudal  tenures,  as  to  enable  the 
nobility  and  great  peers  of  the  realm,  to  alienate  their  landed 
estates,  which  before  his  time,  they  could  not.  This  occa- 
sioned a  change,  and  a  much  wider  distribution  of  property, 
and  had  a  tendency  to  produce  a  juster  balance  in  the  powers 
of  government. 

The  extraordinary  abilities,  fortunes  and  characters  of 
several  of  the  fidglish  monarchs,  contributed  greatly  to 
establish,  unite,  and  dignify  the  nation.  Perhaps  no  nation 
in  Europe,  at  this  early  period,  was  governed  so  ably  and 
so  wisely.  Several  of  the  Henries  and  of  the  Edwards 
were  men  of  the  most  consummate  abilities.  We  have 
already  mentioned  Henry  Y.  With  his  name,  we  may 
associate  that  of  Edward  III.  who  is  called  the  father 
of  the  English  ^constitution.  He  was  equally  great  in 
war ;  and  held,  during  his  glorious  reign,  no  less  the  con- 
fidence and  veneration  of  his  subjects,  than  the  dread  of  his 
enemies. 

It  was  the  pecular  felicity  of  England,  to  derive  benefit 
fi-om  their  worst,  as  well  as  from  their  best  and  ablest, 
princes.  They  had  several  kings,  who  would  answer  well 
to  be  put  upon  the  black  list  of  Roman  emperors.  But, 
even  those  disgracefiil  reigns  were  directiy  or  indirectiy 
productive  of  good.  In  Sie  contemptible  and  in^orious 
reign  of  king  John,  was  laid  the  comer  stone  of  English 
liberty— -the  main  pillar  of  that  mighty  fabric  of  power, 
wealth,  political  wisdom  and  safety,  which  has  enabled 
the  people  of  that  island  to  hold,  at  times,  the  bcdance  ef 
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Eiimpe  s  and  hj  which  thej  now  hold  the  empae  of 
merce  and  navigation,  and  are  able  to  unfurl  their  trkunphaiu 
4ag  throughout  the  whole  world  of  waters* 

The  Jmgim  Charia^  or  Great  Charter,  is  a  bill  of  rights, 
founded  ea  the  most  obvious  principles  of  natural  nmd  civil 
justice ;  and  regarding  it  as  a  human  invention,  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  woild,  if  we  except  the  United  States,  no- 
thing can  be  found  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  equal 
or  comparable  to  it.  It  demonstrates  that,  even  in  tke  13tfa 
eentury,  the  English  nation  far  excelled  Greece  and  Rome 
in  p(4itical  wisdom  and  virtue.  And  the  constitntians  and 
biUs  of  rights  in  our  own  happj  country,  are  but  children 
from  that  illustrious  parent*  Whether  the  English  nation 
are  as  wise  in  the  19th,  as  thej  were  in  ^e  13th  centnij, 
die  writer  does  not  pretend  to  say.  They  doubtless,  need 
as  much  wisdom. 

Ihere  is,  peihaps,  no  reign  recorded  in  the  annals  <^  his* 
tory.,  more  weak  and  miserable,  or  of  much  greater  lengtk^ 
tium  that  of  Henry  YI.  Tet  the  struggles  and  revolutions 
during  that  tempestuous  reign,  were,  by  no  means,  the  con- 
vulsions of  death ;  but,  if  we  may  use  a  phrase  sometimes 
used  by  physicians,  they  were  the  vis  meddcairix  nabtta^  of 
'tiie  kingdom.  Old  Warwick,  the  Atsg'-4niii;er,  was  then 
alive ;  imd  queen  Margaret  could  well  fight  the  battles  of 
her  husband.  The  invincible  spirit  of  the  nation  was  often 
roused ;  nor  was  it  rest(H«d  to  tranquillity,  without  laying 
some  stone  in  the  national  fabric,  which  was  destined,  for 
many  ages,  to  resist  the  billows  of  time. 

In  the  period  now  before  us,  the  reader  of  £ngli^  his- 
tory, will  find  his  attention  drawn  to  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary civil  wars,  in  which  any  nation  was  ever  engaged. 
It  was  a  contention  between  the  house  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, for  the  crown  of  England.  Both  descended  frmn  the 
ancient  royal  line.  These  wars,  after  having  embroiled 
ihe  kingdom,  during  several  successive  reigns,  and  cost 
much  blood  and  treasure,  were  happily  ended  on  the  acce»- 
sion  of  'Henry  YH.  to  &e  throne,  in  iriiom  bodi  claims  were 
nnited. 

No  monareh  ever  mounted  the  English  throne  under 
greater  advantages,  than  Heniy  YIH.  It  is  supposed,  that 
ms  father,  at  his  death,  A.  D.  1609,  possessed  more  ready 
ssoney,  than  all  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe.     His  kmf^ 

^'Hnwas  powerful,  united,  and  at  peace  with  ike  neighhof* 

"  ■      ■■        '11 ■         ■  — — ^»p«  1 1  ■p.<*f^ii»— •. 

*  The  healios  power  of  nature.— £i{. 
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iogpoims.  His  traaavy  was  full ;  and  1m  waa  Umaelf  • 
prince  of  great  abilities.  But  Heary,  witk  all  these  advan- 
ttges,  was  a  yaiB,  odioiiSy  unprincipled  tjrant  His  |nide 
and  vanity  could  be  measured  by  nothing  but  each  other ; 
because  tiiey  were  both  unbounded.  He  was  ftbe,  cruel, 
capricious,  fickle,  and  of  a  temper  overrun  with  the  mean- 
est  jealousy,  and  the  most  vindictive  resentment.  His 
tyranny  seemed  always  to  flow  from  mere  maliee  and  de- 
pravity. 

Providence,  however,  employed  him  as  an  instrument  to 
humble  the  pride  of  a  still  greater  tyrant,  than  himself,  the 
Roman  pontiff.  His  most  celebrated  exploits,  (for  he  never 
seemed  ambitious  of  war,)  were  his  matrimonial  connections 
and  dissentions,  his  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
his  founding  the  English  church  by  making  himself  and  suc- 
cessors the  head  of  it,  (a  temporal  head  to  a  spiritual  body,) 
and  his  composing  a  prayer  book  and  forms  of  worship  for 
Ifaesame. 

The  support  which  Luther's  Reformation  in  Grermany  re- 
ceived, from  several  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  em- 
pire, had  already  made  a  great  and  irretrievable  infraction 
upon  the  See  of  Rome.  But  an  event  took  place  in  £ng- 
limd,  which  gave  a  still  more  deadly  wound  to  Popery. 
Henry  YIH.  had  conceived  an  attachinent  to  Ann  Bolepkf  a 
young  lady  of  his  court,  of  great  beaoty  and  accomplish- 
ments.  But  he  found  it  impossiUe  to  many,  and  make  her 
the  partner  of  his  throne,  without  finding  a  pretext  for  di- 
vorcing bis  queen,  Catharine  of  Spain ;  and  he  soon  found 
one  to  his  wish.  Before  he  married  her,  dw  had  been  the 
wife  of  his  brother  Arthur.  The  king's  conscience  sud- 
denly grew  remarkably  susceptible,  and  he  shu(kiered  at  the 
idea  of  having  lived  so  long  in  the  horrid  sin  of  incest.  The 
matter,  however,  was  no  sooner  suggested,  than  aU  imputa- 
tions vanished.  It  appeared  that  his  marriage  was  legri, 
and  that  nothing  existed  which  could,  in  the  sli^est  degree, 
tarnish  the  reputation  of  his  virtuous  queen. 

But  what  satisfied  others,  could  by  no  means  satisfy 
Henry.  His  conscience  grew  more  clamorous;  and  his 
scruples  every  day  increased.*  Finding  he  could  efiect 
nothing  at  home,  he  made  application  to  the  pope,  for  a 
dispensation  of  divorcement.     The  pope>  after  a  full  hear- 

•  It  is  probable,  that,  at  first,  the  scruples  of  Heniy  were  alto- 

Sther  bypocritical ;  but  that  afterwards,  he  was  really  conyincetf, 
It  Us  connection  with  Catharine  was  unlawfald — Ed, 
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iBg  of  die  cause,  rejected  the  apjdioatita  in  the  motH 
peremptoij  terms.  Henry  persisted.  The  pope  threat- 
ened. Henry  divorced  his  queen,  and  married  the  lady 
Ann.  The  pbpe  thundered  a  bull  of  excommunicatiQn 
against  him,  and  laid  his  kingdom  under  an  interdict, 
absolving  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.*  Henry,  on 
his  part,  met  the  pope's  bull  by  another  bull  as  stout,  and 
excommunicated  the  pope.  Thus  the  separation  of  Cngland 
from  the  Romish  church,  began ;  and  various  causes,  of  a 
more  pure  and  laudable  nature,  gave  it  strength  and  sta- 
bihty. 

The  cruelty  and  crimes  of  Henry  increased  with  his  years. 
The  noblest  blood  of  England  flowed,  to  satisfy  his  savage 
barbarity.  £ven  the  beauteous  Ann  Boleyn,  whom  he  had 
married,  and  raised  tcihis  throne,  found  neither  in  her  charms, 
nor  virtues,  any  security,  from  the  jealousy  and  rage  of  this 
infernal  monster.  Upon  a  slight  suspicion  of  inconstancy 
to  the  king,  she  suffered  death.  But  we  will  not  waste  the 
reader's  time  in  tracing  the  atrocities  of  a  villain  of  the  first 
magnitude,  who,  considering  his  superior  advantages,  de- 
serves to  sink  into  the  shades  of  eternal  infamy,  ten  thou- 
sand degrees  below  Nero  or  Domitian. 

The  death  of  Edward  YI.  in  his  16th  year,  left  the  throne 
yacant  to  Mary,  justly  styled  the  Bloody  Mary.  Her  admi- 
nistration was  distinguished  by  nothing  but  weakness  and 
cruelty.  The  flames  of  persecution  were  lighted  up  all  over 
the  kingdom ;  and  the  names  of  Bonner  and  Gardiner  will 
descend,  with  infamy  to  all  posterity,  as  being  the  base  in- 
struments of  her  cruelties. 

Mary  died  in  1 558 ;  and  her  short  and  inglorious  veign 
was  followed  by  one  of  a  character  opposite  in  all  respects*! 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  VHI.  by  Ann  Boleyn,  sue 
oeeded  her  sister  Mary,  in  her  25th  year,  and  continued  to 
govern  England  45  years.  The  chief  traits  of  her  adminis- 
tration were  energy,  ^sagacity,  a  good  share  of  justice,  able 

*  The  above  representation  is,  in  some  respects,  incorrect.  Tbs 
pope  did  not  reject  Henry's  application.  On  the  contrary,  be  greath 
encouraged  his  hopes.  The  pope,  however  delayed  and  teraporisea. 
till  Henry  was  out  of  all  patience.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  Henry's 
kingdom  was  laid  under  an  interdict,  or  his  subjects  absolved  from 
allegiance  ;  though  he  was  indeed  excommunicated. — Ed. 

t  Perhaps  the  idea,  that  goodness  is  a  constituent  of  greatness,  led 
^e  author  to  form  an  opmion  of  Elizabeth,  by  many  degrvet  iM 
n  vouraole  ^^^Ed, 


tj  a  profound  and  extennvo  poUcy,  and 
calls  felicity,  or  good  fortune.  Few  monafehs  «var  held 
Hie  reins  of  goyemment  with  a  stronger,  more  tCeadyy  or 
more  cautions  hand,  than  queen  £li:^ibeth;  jet  with  all 
these,  were  blended,  a  slight  tinge  of  the  vani^  of  her  sezy 
ind  of  the  arbitmry  cruelty  of  her  nther. 

Under  such  an  administration,  as  might  be  naturally  ex- 
pected, many  important  objects  were  accomplished.  The 
internal  structure  of  the  English  goy^imient  received  vast 
accessions  of  strength  and  perfection.  The  Reformation, 
begun  by  Henry  VIII.  and  attempted  to  be  destroyed  by 
Mary,  was  rendered  permanent  under  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  Protestant  cause  in  Europe  received  counte- 
aance,  credit  and  suj^ort  firom  so  powerful  a  friend.  Con- 
ftisioBi  was  poured  upon  the  gloomy  counsels  and  saoguinaty 
designs  of  Philip  II. ;  and  the  English  navy  acquired  uni- 
versal respectability  by  its  brilliant  victories  over  the  Span- 
ish fleets. 

Elizabeth  was  succeeded  by  James  TI.  of  Scotland,  and  I. 
of  England ;  under  whose  crown  was  united  the  sovereignty 
of  the  British  island.     The  only    great   explok  in  which 
James  excelled  other  men,  was  his  discovering  the  powder 
plot;  which  would,  otherwise,  have  escaped  Ae  sharpest 
eyes  in  England.     The  Catholic  faction  had  contrived  to 
bury  36  barrels  of  gun-powder  under  the  parliament  house, 
where  the  king,  lords  and  commons  were,  on  a  certain  day, 
to  be  convened.     The  plot,  though  entrusted  to  nearly  a 
hundred  persons,   had  been    kept  a   profound  secret   for 
eighteen  months  ;  and  was  within  a  few  days  of  its  con- 
summation, when  a  certain  member    of  the   pariiament, 
received  an  anonymous  letter,  of  the  most  singular  con- 
tents, warning  him  to  abstain  from  attending  the  parliament 
The  letter  was  communicated  to  the  king,  who  laid  it  be- 
fore his  privy  council.     When  all  were  at  a  loss,  and  many 
concluded  it  to  be  a  mere  ridiculous  whim,  the  king  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  a  plan  was  laid  to  blow  up  the  parl»ment 
with  gun-powder.     On  searching  the  vaults  of  the  bouse, 
the  powder  was  found ;  and  Guy  Fawkes,  a  danng  viUam, 
was  taken  with  the  matches  in  his  pocket,  for  femg  the 

magazine.  ^.  ,  . 

James,  with  all  the  pride  of  royalty,  which  any  monarch 
needs,  had  neither  genius  nor  ability  to  govern.  The  con- 
trast between  him  and  Elizabeth,  was  striking.  He  ^ 
weak,    superstitious,  timid,  and  of  course   jealous.     Hm 

25* 
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adnuDistn^on  laid  the  fbuedation  f<N^  the  misfoitimes  lad  &11 
of  Charles  L  who  succeeded  him  m  1625. 

The  revolution  of  Cromwell,  and  the  histoiy  of  En^aad 
since  that  time,  are  generally  well  understood.  To  enter 
particularly  into  the  several  important  articles  of  that  recent 
period,  would  protract  this  work  far  beyond  our  original 
design.  We  must  therefore  pass  it  over  with  a  few  genial 
remarks  ;  and  only  add  here,  that  Charles  I.  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
his  own  folly  and  imprudence  in  Cromwell's  revolution. 
After  Cromwell,  Charles  II.  recovered  his  father's  crown 
and  dominions.  James  II.  succeeded  him — a  prince  less 
wicked,  indeed,  than  his  brother,  Charles  II ;  but  more  weak 
and  foolish,  than  his  father,  Charles  I.  He  was  deposed, 
and  succeeded  by  William,  prince  of  Orange.  William  was 
succeeded  by  Ann,  and  she  by  George  I.  II.  III.  and  lY. 

Cromwell's  revolution,  professedly  set  on  foot  in  the 
cause  of  fireedom,  seems  to  be  a  convincing  proof,  that  a 
limited  monarchy  is  that  form  of  government,  above  all  others, 
best  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  English  nation.  It  is 
said  by  Judge  Blackstone,  the  reader  may  judge  how  justly, 
that  the  English  government  comprises  the  excellencies,  and 
excludes  the  defects,  of  the  three  leading  forms  of  govern- 
ment. There  is  a  monarch,  whose  prerogative  is  limited ;  an 
aristocracy,  whose  powers  are  defined;  and  a  democracy, 
whose  privileges  are  guarded.  If  their  theory  is  better  than 
their  practice,  they  are  not  alone. 

The  English  nation  have  exhibited  one  mark  of  wisdom, 
energy  and  virtue,  above  all  other  nations.  After  so  great, 
so  daugerous,  so  wasting  a  revolution,  as  tiiat  of  Cromwell, 
they  seemed  to  rise,  not  like  Samson  after  he  had  lost  his 
hair;  but  like  one  who  is  made  virtuous  by  affliction, 
strong  by  exertion,  and  wise  by  experience.  The  vicious, 
inglorious  and  troublesome  reigns  of  the  house  of  Stewart, 
following  that  revolution,  could  not  prostrate  a  nation, 
which  seemed  made,  not  for  the  tool,  but:  the  scourge,  of 
tyrants. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century,  the  pro- 
gi^ss  of  the  British  nation  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  has 
been  truly  astonishing,  and  has  outrun  all  calculation. 
From  her  universities,  have  issued  an  immense  constellation 
of  learned  men,  equally  usefiil  and  ornamental  to  the  world. 
Locke  and  Newton,  fi'om  their  innumerable  excursions  into 
5?  "^terial  and  intellectual  worlds,  irradiated  the  minds 
of  men  with  beams  of  knowledge,  which  lay  hidden  j&om 
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&e  wisest  of  ^  aneients.  O^nhave  inqproYed  upon  tbair 
foundations ;  and  eveiy  art  and  science  has  been  purmiedy 
tmproyed,  and  brought  nearer  to  perfection. 

The  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  is  a  matter  of  admiriH 
tion  in  every  point  of  view.  Upon  it,  the  mathematiciani 
the  financier  and  the  statesman  have  wasted  even  the  mid- 
night lamp  in  calculation  It  has  been  made,  by  theorists, 
the  subject  of  controversy,  of  applause,  of  ridicule.  It  has 
exhausted  the  powers  of  tongues  and  pens  without  number. 
It  has  often  called  up  the  spirit  of  prediction ;  and  political 
augurs  have  foretold  its  final  term  and  destiny.  Tliis  im- 
mense debt,  if  that  may  be  called  a  debt,  which  is  debt  in 
one  hand,  and  credit  in  the  other  hand  of  the  same  body  po- 
tRie,  has  been  accumulating,  for  more  than  a  century^  and, 
in  1799,  was  about  500,000,000/.  sterling.  It  is  much  more 
now :  but  the  latest  calculations  we  have  not  at  this  instant 
before  us.*  This  subject  opens  various  fruitful  sources  of 
doubt  It  is  doubtful,  whether  this  vast  debtt^n  ever  be 
paid.  It  is  doubtful,  how  long  it  liiay  continue  to  accumu- 
late consistently  with  national  tranquillity ;  and  it  is  equally 
doubtful,  whether  to  annihilate  it  by  a  revolution,  would  not 
be  fatal  to  the  kingdom. 

The  commerce  and  naval  force  of  Great  Britain,  are 
subjects  of  admiration,  equal  to  that  of  the  national  debt 
Her  commerce  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  her 
navy  is  more  than  equal  to  all  tiie  navies  of  Europe  beside. 
By  means  of  her  power  by  sea,  she  has  subdued,  or  render- 
ed tributary,  the  finest  parts  of  India,  and  many  of  the 
most  productive  islands  in  the  ocean.  Into  her  immense 
capitlJ,  rivers  of  incalculable  wealth  are  daily  pouring,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Her  India-trade  has  opened  by  far 
the  most  extensive,  lucrative  and  dignified  sjrstems  of  com- 
merce ever  known;  and  the  merchants  and  nobility  of 
London  are  able  to  make  a  display  of  diamonds  and  pearls 
m  their  dress,  equaUing,  if  not  exceeding,  the  most  superb 

courts  of  Asia.  . 

The  reign  of  George  III.  will  be  considered  m  history, 
as  an  important  and  glorious  reign.  The  loss  of  junsdic- 
tion  over  the  American  colonies,  if  an  evil  at  all,  is  triflmg, 
in  comparison  with  the  vast  accessions  of  power  and  wealth, 
which  Great  Britain  has  made,  during  the  present  reign,  in 

♦In  1819,  it  was  estimated  tJlli?'^'^^ J^^^ JS^^^!" 
844,00q,p0(«.  sterUng.    In  1828,  at  900,000,000,  neariy  4,000,000,000*0- 

krs.— £((1. 
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(ithfr  fwrte.  Sim  can  deiife  as  onieh  bea«fik  from  Ar 
tjmkr  of  the  United  States,  as  before  the  rey<^ution,  whica 
made  them  independent  Had  they  maintained  their 
colonial  relalioay  hor  chief  benefit  must  always  have  been 
of  aeoamerciai  nature;  and  that  i^  may  still  enjoy,  if 
she  witt  tfeat  them  with  good  manners.  Geoige  III.  has 
not  been  celebrated  as  a  statesman,  a  warrior,  or  a  monarch. 
He  has,  however,  some  marks  of  a  wise  prince.  He  has 
not  wanted  for  able  and  wise  counsellors,  in  his  cabinet, 
great  commanders  by  sea  and  land,  and  men  <^  integrity 
and  talents  at  the  heads  of  the  several  departments  of  go- 
vernment. By  these,  he  alone,  of  all  the  monarchs  of 
Europe,  has  been  able  hitherto,  to  resist  the  madness  and 
rage  of  a  revolution,  which  in  its  formidable  progress,  has 
chaa^ged  the  lace  of  Europe,  and  still  threatens  to  destroy 
its  liberties. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CONTINUATION   OF   THE   VIEW  OF   EUROPE. 
THE  ECgLESIASTlCAL  STATE. 

FROM  the  first  part  of  the  7th  century,  the  Ecclesiastical 
State  has  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  important  in 
the  world.  Its  powers  were  professedly  of  a  spiritual  or  re- 
ligious, but  in  reality,  of  a  temporal  nature ;  indeed,  we  may 
go  so  far  as  to  say,  they  were  carnal,  sensual,  devilish. 

In  the  book  of  Revelation,  it  is  said,  that  John  saw  a  wo- 
man sitting  upon  a  scarlet-colored  beast ;  which  beast  had 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns.  The  woman  had  written  in  her 
forehead  the  names  of  Blasphemy ;  and  she  was  called, 
Mysleryy  Babylon  the  Greaty  the  mother  of  harlots,  &c. 
This  woman  is  considered  as  representing  the  church  of 
Rome;  and  the  beast  on  which  she  sat,  the  temporal 
powers,  which  gave  her  support.  Its  seven  heads,*  accord- 
mg  to  some  writers,  represented  the  seven  hills,  on  which 
ancient  Rome  was  built,  or,  according  to  others,  the  seven 


Probably  the  seven  heads  are  doubly  emblematical,  representing, 
at  onoe,  tbe  seven  hills  of  Rome  and  the  seven  forms  of  the  Rosuui 
eovermnent.    See  Rev.  x>ii.  9, 10.    Ed, 
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fenDB  of  gOTemmeiit,  iduch  have  been  exercttied  over  tfist 

.  empire ;  and  the  ten  horns,  the  ten  kingdomsy  over  which 
Rome  once  reigned  with  a  temporal,  and  afterwards  with  a 
spiritual  dominion. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  symbols  are  striking,  and 
the  allusions  extremely  just.  At  any  rate,  the  power  of  the  su- 
preme pontiff,  who  became  universal  bishop,  A.  D.  606,  the 
same  year  that  Mahomet  foiged  the  Koran,  was  very  great. 
His  interdict  upon  a  nation  suspended  the  performance  of  all 
religious   rites,    and  cut  them  off  from  c<»nmunion.     He 
could  absolve  a  nation  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  their 
king,  and  give  them  a  right  to  dethrone  and  destroy  him  at 
^ir  pleasure.     Such  was  the  superstition  of  those  times, 
that  when  a  nation  was  interdicted,  they  were  considered 
as  exposed  to  the  immediate  wrath  of  Heaven ;  the  greatest 
consternation  prevailed;  and  their  streets  would  be  filled 
with  men,  women  and   children,  with  garments  rent,  hair 
disbovelled,  beating  'their    breasts,    and    deprecating    the 
divine  vengeance.      The  sovereign  pontiff  had  power  to 
pardon  all  manner  of  sins,  and  even  to  grant  indulgence  for 
the  commission  of  the  most  enormous  crimes.     He  claimed 
infallibility ;  and,  as  Christ's  vicar  and  vicegerent  on  earth, 
held  the  keys  of  heaven  and  of  hell.    From  the  enoiraity 
of  these  claims,  which  were  sometimes  in  the  hands  of  the 
vilest  and  most  profligate  of  mortals,  we  may  conjecture, 
into  what  extremes  of  wickedness,  they  would  go. 

They  went  into  all  possible  extremes ;  and,  indeed,  ex- 
ceeded any  conception  which  one  can  form,  who  never  read 
the  history  of  their  proceedings.  Princes  and  the  greatest 
emperors  have  been  known  to  stand  barefoot  at  die  gate  of 
the  haughty  pontiff,  patientiy  waiting^ for  admittance;  aiul 
when  admitted,  the  holy  fatiier  would  set  lus  foot  upon  their 
necks,  and  tread  upon  their  crowns.  In  diis  manner,  one  of 
&e  popes  treated  an  emperor  of  Germany ;  but  they  could 
not  tread  upon  the  neck  of  Henry  VIH. 

Since  the  reformation  in  Germany  and  England,  the  piHnl 
throne  has" tottered.  While  Henry  IV.  governed  France, 
his  favor  to  the  Protestants  hastened  the  decline  of  that 
formidable  hierarchy;  and  even  Lewis  XIV.  thou^  he 
destroyed  the  Protestants  of  his  own  kingdom,  yet  he  aided 
their  cause  in  tiie  person  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  headed 
the  Protestant  league  against  the  house  of  Austria.  After 
Gustavus  failed,  William  HI.  of  Engknd,  and  queen  Ann, 
by  the  duke  of  Marlborou^,  severely  shook  the  ihroiM  of. 


ibr te  PraleitaBt  caiwe;  by  which  ef  ooursey  the  cfauroh  ef 
Roma  was  wakened. 

The  French  revolution  threatened,  for  a  while,  te 
tTtwifiii?^  of  Pepeiy;  but  the  emperor  Napoleon,  fearing 
the  force  of  the  old  maxim,  /(to  bidCopj  no  kmg^  faea  become 
a  friend  to  his  Hohness,  and  baa  re-estafolidsed  tbe  Catholic 
chordi  in  France.  But  the  weakness  of  Spain,  Foitogal  and 
Italy ;  the  reformation  of  Germany  and  England ;  the  inre- 
Ugion  of  France  and,  indeed,  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, have  at  length  reduced  the  bishop  of  Rome  nearly  to  a 
level  wi^  other  tnfdiops.  His  vices  are  censured  ;  his  vir- 
tues are  credited ;  his  ghostly  power  is  despised ;  his  intidli- 
bility  is  laughed  at ;  and  he  is  little  thought  of  among  the  ru- 
lers of  states  and  empires. 

Since  the  fall  of  the  ancient  Romans,  there  has  nothing  ex- 
isted in  Europe,  like  universal  emjHre;  therefore,  by  the 
coarse  of  eaqMre  since  that  time,  nothipg  more  can  bo 
intended,  than  a  series  of  states  or  kingdoms,  which,  aB 
things  considered,  have  been  more  powerfid  than  their 
no^riMira.  On  this  subject,  there  may  be  different  opini- 
icMtfu  Were  we  to  represent  the  course  of  empire  by  a  bne 
drawn  Ihzott^  indivimd  kingdoms,  we  should  draw  it 
thus;  tiiroagh  AsmfriOf  Pfnio,  Greeet^  CarOutgej  Rmte, 
CmtdoHimepUf  Turkey^  Chrmany  and  France. 

CONCLUSION. 

Thos  have  we  pomted  out  to  the  student,  the  general  oot^ 
lines,  or  Ae  m^e  skeleton  of  what  he  will  find  in  reading  the 
history  of  notions.  As  a  man,  who  stands  on  an  ennnence, 
and  looks  atlentivdy  over  a  wide  and  diversified  prospect,  so 
is  the  historian. 

Tfarovi||^  the  long  period  of  five  thousand  years,  his  eye 
wanders  among  innumerable  millions,  and  descries  people, 
oatioiisy  mad  languages,  who  were  once  active  in  the  busy 
sceaea  of  timey  but  are  now  reaping  tlie  retributions  oiF 
eternity,  liie  great  nations,  ninch  enjoyed  universal 
enpire,  are  now  sOent  in  the  dust  .  And,  as  objects  subtend 
a  kM  angkr  in  profwrtion  to  their  distance,  so  a  century, 
buried  deep  m  we  vale  of  antiquity,  appears  but  as  an  hour, 
and  the  deni^ott  oi  a  nation,  but  as  a  day.  In  ik/b  monung^ 
its  jnfaiK^  ii  weak ;  and  its  chief  defence  is  in  its  obscurity 
or  iaoigMficance,  or  in  the  wralowss  ef  others*    It  gateia 
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mmmgih  by  edrersity,  and  aft  langlh  aoquirM  «  f^^pMooa 
)roirtik  At  mki-day,  itocquireBastroog  wdk^atti^^ 
it  basks  for  an  hour  in  the  beams  of  ptoefmtjf  and  dnoka 
de^  the  ioebriflluqg  draughts  of  luxwy  aiMl  pleaaura*  And 
now  its  beauty  fades ;  its  stiength  decigra ;  its  gk>i^  perishes ; 
and  the  deeiJiikig  day  haatens  a  flight  «f  steimsaBd  clouds 
and  «Teffla0tiiig  darkaass* 

Tiie  nations  (^  oma  reseaable  die  perpetually  vottng  and 
cofldictiag  waves  <^  the  ooean^  If  a  billow  liae  hi|^  it  is 
bfit  io  aidn  as  low ;  if  it  daab  ita  aeighbomg  hiUaw,  it  is 
but  to  be  dashed  io  its  tura;  if  itr^^aodfoafliyitisbut  to 
exhaust  itself  the  seenari  if  it  ri^  tvauquiUy  oa  the  boson 
of  the  deep,  it  is  but  to  sink  forever  by  its  owii  gmvity*  It 
is  thus  with  all  nations,  with  all  human  institutions,  and  with 
all  the  noblest  inventions  and  works  of  art 

"  The  eloud-ctptlofWMB,  tlie  fptveons  ptlaeei^ 
The  solemc  temples,  the  great  fflobeitaelf; 
Tea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  ^MolTe, 
And,  like  tiM  basdesa  twicoi  a  vhion* 
Leare  not  a  wreck  behind." 

Aod  alas !  the  ravages  of  tune»  though  rapid  and  resial 
less,  are  too  slow  to  satisfy  the  furious  rage  of  restless 
mortals !  They  must  share  the  empire  of  destruction.  To 
them,  the  work  of  death  is  most  pleasant ;  and  to  cultivate 
the  art  of  killing  and  destroying,  has  been  their  chief  pride 
and  glory  in  all  ages,  though  while  employed  in  that  dread- 
ful work,  they  sink  in  destruction  themselves.  Unhappy 
ciyidren  of  men !  When  will  you  learn  to  know  and  to^^prize 
your  true  interest?  When  will*  you  bo  convinced  of  that, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  certain,  that  war  adds  infinitely 
to  the  number  and  weight  of  your  calamities  1  that  it  fills 
the  world  with  misery,  and  clothes  all  nature  in  mourning  ? 
that  it  covers  your  souls  with  crimson,  inexpiable  guilt,  and 
brings  upon  you,  the  wrath  and  curse  of  Heaven? 

Is  there  to  be  no  change  in  this  fragic,  ftis  direful  scene 
of  blood  and  slaughter?  Shall  brotheriy  love  and  cordial 
afiection  never  become  universal;  and  peace  never  ware 
her  white  banner  throughout  the  earth?  Is  there  no  dura- 
ble institutidn,  founded  in  virtue,  and  permanent,  as  the 
eternal  rules  of  justice !  Is  there  no  firm  ground  of  hope  ? 
no  rock,  on  which  truth  and  reason  may  build  a  fabric,  ^t 
than  ndver  fall  t  Tes ;  there  is  a  Kingdom ;  its  foundations 
were  laid  of  old ;  its  kmg  l9  ^e  Ood  of  heaven ;  its  law  is 
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perfect  love ;  its  dominioDB  are  wide,  for  Ifaej  estoad  to 
the  wise  and  virtuous  in  all  worlds ;  all  its  subjects  are  safe  ; 
for  they  are  defended  bj  almighty  power ;  and  they  shall 
rise  to  eternal  prosperity  and  glory,  when  all  earthly  king- 
doms shall  Tanish,  like  a  shadow  or  a  dream. 

There  is  an  unseen  hand,  which  guides  the  affiurs  of 
nations.  Throu^out  all  their  changes  and  revolutions, 
through  the  seemingly  dark  and  troubled  chaos  of  human 
concerns,  an  almighty  Providence  overrules ;  and  all  events, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  are  employed  in  directing  and 
completing  the  destinies  of  all  creatures,  in  subserviency  to 
dial  infinitely  great  and  glorious  kingdom,  which  shall  never 
be  removed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  EUROPE, 

THE  great  alterations  in  tiie  affairs  of  Europe,  since  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  continual  changes,  whicb  are 
taking  place,  render  the  subject  before  us  very  difficult 
Before  these  sheets  are  published,  the  state  of  Europe  may 
be  considerably  changed  from  ^at  it  now  is.  As  it  may 
affect  the  political  relations  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
we  can  only  say,  that  a  great  revolution  is  now  on  the  wheel. 
Whether  it  will  be  stationary,  progressive,  or  retrograde,  we 
cannot  tell.  Events  may  be  in  embryo,  which  will  defeat 
all  calculation,  and  render  the  state  of  Europe  better  or 
worse,  than  it  ever  has  been. 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Europe,  in  point  of  knowledge,  has  held  tiie  ascendency, 
fbr  more  than  two  thousand  years,  over  the  other  quarters 
of  the  globe ;  and  we  shall  hazard  the  opinion,  that  a  com- 
parison of  the  present,  with  all  former  periods,  will  be 
found  highly  favorable  to  Europe  at  the  present  time.*  In 
the  most  flourishing  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  know- 
ledge, or  mental  improvement  in  general,  was  limited  to  a 

*  Most  of  the  literature  of  Europe  is  to  be  found  in  Britain,  France  ud 
Uermany.— JSe; 
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ftirplMNNl.  IfwetalieialDifwir ail AeOmkani Roman 
teiriiorieB,  il  ki  probable^  Ikat  not  ana  to  ten  amaoff  tha 
OrMkS)  and  not  dfte  to  a  faondrad  amcRii^  tfaa  Roatans/L^ 
km  U  PBod  midwriUf  bat,  at  the  preaent  tnue,  it  it  ia  pro- 
bebto)  tfwt  more  than  one  third  of  the  people  of  all  £arope, 
can  do  both»  Tbe  ait  of  ftinting  bai  filled  all  placea  with 
booka^  and  broaglit  tbe  meana  of  toowledge  wftfam  the  reach 
of  mankind  in  general. 

Tet  bow  masf  milliona,  eiren  in  tet  qoaiter  of  tbe  globe, 
are  atS  eiislaved  Inr  ignofance  and  errar.  Tbe  peaaanta  in 
Poland,  Sweden,  Denmaik  and  Rnaaia,  are  tbe  moat  igno* 
rant  people  m  Eorope.  Tbej  are  bou^  and  aold  wi^  the 
farms,  on  which  they  five;  and  their  Uvea  are  at  the 
diqvosal  of  the  great  lords,  who  own  tbem.  Tet  ihej  know 
no  means  of  relief.  The j  do  not,  in  many  inatancea,  know, 
bat  that  all  is  rights  Like  a  beast  of  harden,  they  bow  to 
the  yoke  ;  and  if  they  often  groan  with  painful  servitode, 
they  seldom  think  of  deliyerance.  Tbe  manners  and  habits 
of  diose  nations  are  so  firmly  fixed,  their  prejudices  so  deep 
and  strong,  that  there  is  little  prospect  of  any  blteration  foi 
jhe  better. 

It  is  matter  of  smprlse,  that  the  more  enlightened  and 
wise  part  of  society  in  those  nations,  eren  that  their  go- 
vernments, who  consist  of  great  and  accomplished  states- 
men, well  acquainted  with  all  Europe,  do  not  reason  more 
correctly,  and  act  more  ce&sistently  toward  their  peasantry. 
They  certainly  know,  that  industry  cannot  exist,  wbere  it 
18  not  encouraged;  that  nothing  can  awaken  enterprise, 
but  a  prospect  of  great  gain,  that  their  peasantry  have  no 
encouragement  to  industry,  and  no  stimulus  to  enterprise. 
They  see  them  to  be  a  poor,  miserable,  ignorant  race,  as 
Toid  of  ambition  as  beasts,  yet  without  their  docility.  Their 
farms  are  consequently  unimproyed;  the  ancient  forests 
maintain  their  ground,  and  even  wild  beasts  make  head 
against  tbem.  In  times  of  peace,  tbdr  agriculture,  their 
commerce  and  manufactures  are  neglected;  and  in  time 
of  war,  if  we  except  Russia,  their  armies  are  contempti- 
ble. 

Tbe  poor  of  these  nations  should  be  encouraged,  first  of 
all,  by  giving  them  instruction,  and  then,  by  placing  before 
them,  the  proper  motives  to  industry. 

It  has  been  often  questioned,  whether  the*  prevalence  o/ 
knowledge  in  society  would  not  tend  to  sedition,  disloyalty 
treason  and  rebellion.    Experience  detarmiaea  this  questiom 
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m  ibe  negathre.^  The  most  knowitt  pet|^  hae9^  bMft 
feneiall J  3ie  most  easOy  gorwned.  WTenuaeiit  Mweely 
vMdsts  among  savages.  la  baibaroiis  cowitries,  thero  is 
liwajs  a  continual  succession  of  turimleiit  reb^lMMM  md 
revolutions.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  English  natioo, 
taken  as  a  body,  are  the  best  instructed  and  wisest  people  in 
Europe ;  and  their  govenunent  is  the  most  regular  and  p«r- 
manent. 

It  is  a  general  observation,  that  the  most  learned  and  best 
informed  people,  have  the  best  government  in  practice,  at 
least,  if  not  in  theory,  and  commonly  in  both.  F<Hr  example, 
the  governments  of  France  and  Germany  are  better  diaa 
those  of  Spam  and  Russia ;  and  the  people  of  the  fbnaer 
are  certainly  better  informed,  than  those  of  the  latter. 
The  government  of  Poland  has  been  remarkable  for  weak- 
ness ;  that  of  Turkey,  for  strength.  But  both  have  been 
equally  corrupt  and  wicked ;  and  the  people,  who  live  under 
them,  are  the  most  ignorant  of  any  in  Europe.  The  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Russian  government  consider  all  its  subjects 
as  slaves,  or  even  machines  without  wilL  They  live  quietly 
under  such  a  government,  because  they  are  without  under- 
standing. 

It  is  an  important  question,  how  far  a  continual  and  rapid 
increase  of  Imowledge,  among  all  classes  of  people,  would 
go  toward  remedying  the  evils  of  all  governments,  and  even 
toward  abolishing  the  system  of  war,  now  pursued  by  most 
nations.  It  is  also  an  important  question,  to  what  extent 
learning  might  be  carried  in  society,  consistently  with  its 
true  interests.  It  would  be  vain  and  useless  to  esta- 
blish the  former,  without  previously  ascertaining  the  latter 
question. 

No  nation,  and  doubtless  no  state,  has  carried  the  system 
of  education  to  that  height  and  perfection,  which  would 
best  promote  its  internal  well  being  and  honor.  No  indi- 
vidusd  town,  even  in  New-England,  has  pursued  this  object 
in  proportion  to  its  importance.     To  open  thb  subject  fof 

*  It  was  undoubtedly  knowledge  and  mental  improvement,  that 
enabled  the  people  of  this  country  to  perceive  their  wrongs,  to  assert 
their  rights,  and  shake  off  the  British  yoke.  If  a  government  it 
founded  and  administered  in  equity,  for  the  manifest  benefit  of  the 
people,  knowledge  and  mental  improvement  must  conduce  to  its  sta- 
bility ;  and  they  must  equally  tend  to  excite  rebeUion  against  tyrans/ 
and  oppression.  No  doubt,  it  is  good  policy  for  tyrants  to  kesp 
tiieir  subjects  in  ign€»anoe.-.£d.  *        '^    "^ 


HmmmMi,  we  will  snpiKMe  an  extreme  eesei  and  horn  UmI 
extreme,  will  descend  to  such  means,  as  must  be  acknow- 
lodged  to  be  attainable. 

For  tile  sake  of  illustration,  we  will  suppose,  diat  ererjr 
man  in  Europe  had  the  knowledge  of  Sir  William  Pitt ;  we 
wiU  say  nothing  about  virtue ;  the  perfection,  or  prevalence 
of  which,  among  men,  is  never  to  be  looked  for  as  the  fruit 
of  their  exertions.  A  change  would  gradually  or  suddenly 
take  place  in  all  the  govenrnients  of  Europe.  A  man,  when 
he  knows  his  true  interest,  will  naturally  pursue  it.  The  pre- 
sent oppressions  of  Europe  are  generaUy  mere  impositions 
upon  ignorance  and  simplicity.  The  poor  peasant  firmly 
beUeves,  that  he  was  bom  to  serve,  and  his  lord,  to  rule. 
He  believes,  that  his  body  is  made  of  coarser  materials,  that 
his  blood  is  less  rich,  and  that  his  soul,  if  he  knows  he  has 
one,  is  from  a  humbler  stock  of  intelligence.  Give  him 
knowledge,  raise  him  within  the  sphere  of  Pitf  s  intelligence, 
and  all  these  delusions  vanish.  He  sees  the  faults  of  his  go- 
vernment ;  he  sees  a  remedy  within  his  reach ;  he  pursues, 
and  gains  it. 

He  would  never  sufier  with  the  poor  ignorant  wretch, 
who  knows  not — ^who  thinks  not,  even  in  &s  dreams,  of  a 
better  state.  The  ignorance  and  servility  of  the  poor,  are 
at  onoe  both  the  cause  and  effect  of  their  poverty.  And 
certainly  it  invites  and  allures  the  impositions,  the  aggres- 
sions, the  domination  and  insolence  of  men  of  stronger 
minds. 

After  all  that  has  been  or  can  be  said  of  the  power  of 
wealth,  "  The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man."  Give  the 
lower  orders  of  people  in  Europe  but  the  intellectual 
powers  of  the  higher — ^give  them  the  mental  cultivation,  the 
ambition,  the  fire  of  genius ;  and  the  wall,  which  separates 
them,  will  fall  to  the  ground. 

It  is  readily  granted,  that  all  men  can  never  acquire  the  know- 
ledge of  William  Pitt.  But  how  vastly  ignorant  is  the  bulk 
of  die  people,  in  the  most  enlightened  nations !  and  with 
what  ease  their  minds  might  be  raised,  almost  infinitely 
above  what  they  are.  Let  the  expense  of  education  rest  on 
the  goyetnment,  empowered  to  draw  sufficient  funds  from  the 
nation.  This  is  indeed,  partially  the  present  method  of  the 
Kew-Engknd  States.  And  from  thb  very  source,  they  are 
the  freest,  happiest,  and  most  enlightened  people  on  earth.    « 

No  doubt  it  will  be  said,  that  tMs  is  theoiy.  What  then ! 
Im  nothmg  worthy  of  regard,  which  admits  of  theeretic«l 


iqp0cvibaioii  ?  Is  not  tbeeducatioa  of  jottthaa  object  woftlif 
the  attontioii  of  govemmeiit?  If  it  could  be  regarded  as 
such,  as  it  ought  universally  to  be,  certainlyi  no  goyemmental 
ebject  ever  outweighed  it — ao  earthly  one  ever  more  justly 
demanded  legislative  wisdom.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Lycur- 
gus,  that  the  partial  affection  of  parents  for  their  chiidreo, 
disqualified  them  for  exercising  government  over  them. 
Admitting  this  as  an  extreme,  we  would  have  government 
interfere  no  far^^er  with  children,  than  to  point  out  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  education^  and  provide  aaad  pay 
their  teachers. 

It  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  for  boys  to  be  graduated  in 
Qur  colleges,  at  sixteen  years  of  age.  If  thea,  we  except  the 
Crreek  aiid  Latin  languages,  every  boy  might  receive  a  libenil 
education,  before  he  is  fit  to  become  an  apprentice,  or  go  into 
a  counting  house.  Nor  should  lus  improvements  be  limited 
here.  Other  institutions  should  be  formed,  to  extend  the 
mind,  and  to  carry  into  manly  maturity  the  seeds  of  honor, 
truth  and  justice,  l&erally  plaiited  in  youth ;  yet  of  a  nature, 
not  to  interfere  with  a  course  of  business. 

If  tibe  fimds  nieoessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  these 
important  institutions,  were  raised  from  an  equal  assessmeoc 
of  property,  it  would  seem  at  first  view,  to  bear  heavy  on 
the  rich,  especially  if  they  had  no  children.  But,  for  what 
more  important  purpose  can  the  rich  and  childless  pay  their 
money?  Do  they  not  pay  freely  to  support  war,  govern* 
ment,  and  almost  numberless  public  institutions  ?  and  is  the 
formation,  the  well-being,  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the 
rising  generation,  an  object  ipierior  to  any  of  these  t  But, 
in  efiect,  it  would  not  bear  hard  upon  the  rich ;  £ar  there 
would  soon  be  very  few  poor.  I  appeal  to  the  present, 
though  imperfect  practice  of  the  New-£Qglaad  States.  There 
are  fewer  poor  among  them,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

There  is  nothing  wanting  then,  but  vhrtue  in  mankind, 
nothing  indeed  but  a  proper  direction  even  of  selfishness 
itself,  to  effect  far  greater  improvements  in  society — fax 
more  light  and  knowledge,  than  ever  existed  in  any  nation. 
These  improvementii,  so  far  firom  being  prejudicial  lo  go« 
yernment,  would  soon  originate  govenunents,  which  the 
iadividual  happiness  of  men  ^vould  induce  them  to  love  and 
support.  And  these  governments,  whether  mooarchiea  or 
vepuWio^,  would  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
lhM»  «4)o  administored  them  would  possesa  a  power  fat 
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itton  penrnttMot  and  iOnstnoasy  tiiMi  tiiey  can  m 
■jstem  of  things*  As  there  must  always  be,  in  eveiy  nation, 
fillers  and  ndea,  the  security  and  happiness  of  the  latter  will 
forerer  guarantee  those  of  die  Amner. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  there  could  not  be  a  change  in 
diese  res^tects  in  Europe,  without  revolutions  and  effusions 
ef  blood ;  neither  can  things  remain  in  their  present  state 
without  the  same.  There  is  one  revolution  upon  another ; 
&ere  will  be  treasons,  rebellions  and  bloody  wars.  Tyrants 
never  had,  and  never  will  have,  rest. 

If  the  several  governments  in  Europe  would  begin  to 
^ed  tins  glorious  reform,  by  opening  to  their  subjects,  the 
fountains  of  knowledge--by  setting  before  them  the  proper 
motives  to  yirtue  and  industry,  they  would  find  domestic  con- 
cerns sufficient  to  call  their  attention  fiom  foreign  wars ;  and 
^le  millions  of  money,  employed  in  cultivating  the  art  of 
war,  would  be  employed  in  promotiiig  die  grandest  objects 
of  human  happiness. 

But  who  shafl  begin  this  salutary  woric?  What  power — 
what  potentate  has  magnanimity  sufficient?  No  mention 
shall  be  made  <^  virtue,  they  only  want  the  knowledge  of 
their  interests,  and  the  means  of  happiness  is  within  their 
reach. 

INDUSTRY. 

There  are  but  few  industrious  mitions  in  Europe.  The 
wealthy  despise  it ;  and  the  poor  haw  not  the  proper 
incentives  to  it.  The  Dutch  have,  perhaps,  been  excelled 
by  no  European  nation  in  this  respect ;  but  their  industri- 
ous dajrs  are  over.  A  rapacious  and  powerful  master  now 
stands  ready  to  seize  wbat  they  have  got,  and  to  anticipate 
idmt  they  may  get  hereafter.*  The  Turks,  the  Italians 
and  the  Spaniards  are  nearly  on  a  footing  as  to  industry. 
Among  them,  a  soft  relaxing  climate  has  completed  all  the 
idle  and  vicious  habits,  which  their  governments  naturally 


*  In  the  year  1806  Napoleon  erected  Holland  into  a  kingdom ;  and 
hifl  brother  Lewis  was  crowned  king.  In  1810,  Le^n^s  was  constrain- 
ed  to  resign  his  crown ;  and  Holland  was  united  to  Franco.  In  1813, 
Holland  was  emancipated  from  French  usurpation  and  tyranny. 
The  next  year,  Belgium,  or  the  French  Netherlands,  was  united  to 
Holland.  In  the  fSlowing  year,  1815,  these  countries  were  formed 
into  a  limited  monarchy  with  a  liberal  constitution.  This  monarchy 
is  denominated  The  Kingdom  of  the  Jfetherlands^JSd. 
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iBdiie««  Their  ndm  Mem  ^blMHined^  Hmk  ikuft  aW 
have  notbing ;  and  the  people,  kwt  to  all  amfailuii  and  acDM 
of  freedom  and  honor,  have  beoome^mUing,  tetifediaHbe 
so,  and  are  willing  to  possess  nothing.  I^e^  iket^oim, 
live  in  a  very  poor,  and,  at  heat,  in  a  psveaiioiu  ■wianer. 
With  their  present  ezeitions,  th^  would  literattf  atecvet  did 
they  not  tiv^  in  reey  firuitfid:  eonntriea,  whsBS  natae  pnn 
duces  almost  spontimeoasljr  for  their  sustenaooe* 

The  people  in  <he  North  of  Europe  are  eoapeUed  to 
labor,  or  they  must  perish.  But  their  toil  is  ill  <&ected» 
and  widiout  any  qiirit  of  enterprise,  although  aev«re. 
They  canned  work  Math  courage,  and  surascnini  cifficultiea  . 
with  cheerfulness ;  because  they  are  strangers  to  &a 
animating  hope  of  acquiring  wealth,  or  even  a  comfcNlabla 
living.  Whatever  they  get  must  go  to  pimp»  the  pcide  of 
a  haugh^,  tjrraimiGal  master,  who  can  hardly  be  willing  they 
should  brea&ie  the  vital  sir  without  paying  a  tax  for  it.  So 
stupid  and  extreme  is  the  folly  of  the  governments  them- 
selves,  that  their  exactions  are  an  effectual  ohedt  even  upon 
the  spirit  of  commerce ;  and  all  the  means  of  the  pe€>ple,  in 
general,  to  acquire  any  degree  of  q>ulence,  are  completely 
fettered. 

This  is  eminently  the  case  in  Sweden  and  DenmaiiE. 
Their  governments  know  it ;  their  kingSy  their  ministry ^  their 
philosophers  and  aU  their  statesmen  and  wise  men  know  it ; 
yea,  and  much  more  than  all  this,  they  weU  know  that  while 
things  remain  in  tins  state,  they  can  never  flourish.  They 
must  be  poor,  feeble,  £aint-hearted  and  wretched,  always 
ready  to  join  the  basest  and  most  cowardly,  but  never 
capable  of  a  noble  enterprise.  They  know  all  this ;  and 
yet  they  will,  with  their  eyes  open,  strive  to  maintain  the 
present  mad  system.  They  will  kec^  it  up,  till  they  are  the 
scorn  of  Europe—till  they  share  the  fete  of  Poland — till 
their  kings,  ministry,  statesmen,  pbilosoph^s,  wise  men 
and  men  of  learning,  shall  all  faU  a  {vey  to  their  own  pre- 
posterous folly — ^till  they  shall  have  their  houses  burned, 
their  throats  cut,  their  kingdoms  destroyed,  and  their  terri- 
tories soivn  with  salt. 

Germany  and  France,  while  they  have  loaded  industry 
wit^i  almost  insuperable  burdens,  have,  it  nuist  be  confessed, 
afTorded  some  important  encouragements,  bolh  as  to  honor 
and  emolument.  They  have,  on  the  whole,  made  it  better 
for  people  to  be  slaves,  than  lazaroni ;  for,  though  they  are 
almost  pressed  to  death,  by  monstrous  exactions,  axtortioost 


taxwy  impostS)  excises,  cuetoras,  tcdis,  dutne,  mla%  til 
fees,  rents,  coatribulioiis,  donations,  tn3>iites,  sad  several 
other  species  of  public  demand,  yet  many  industnous  peopl* 
are  able,  notwithstanding  all  this,  to  acquire  weallii,  and  to 
attack  re^ectability  to  themselves  and  fiuniliesL 

The  Englisdi  people  excel  all  the  rest  of  £urope  in  iadus* 
try.  There  are  no  bounds  set  to  enterprise ;  and  die  fkr- 
mers,  tradesmen,  and  especially  the  merchants,  avail  them- 
selves, to  an  amazing  extent,  of  their  advantages.  This  has 
long  been  their  character ;  and  it  has  l<»ig  been  their  salvap 
tion.  Give  a  people  knowledge,  industry,  and  virtue,  and 
they  will  flourish.  Nothing  can  depress  them.  A  national 
debt,  as  heavy  as  mount  Olympus,  cannot  sink  them  ;  a  re- 
volotion  cannot  crush  tiiem ;  a  tyrant  cannot  long  hold  them 
prostrate,  any  more  than  the  strength  of  one  can  resist  the 
strength  of  millions. 

TERRITORY. 

Most  nations  of  every  age  have  been  ambitious  of  exten- 
sive territories.  Hence  originates  the  .desire  of  conquest, 
by  far  the  most  fruitful  source  of  war.  The  charge,  diat 
monarchies  are  addicted,  more  than  other  governments,  to 
war  and  conquest,  is  by  no  means  just.  None  of  the  an- 
cient nations  were  more  warlike,  or  more  greedy  of  con- 
quest, than  the  three  great  republics  of  antiquity ;  Athens, 
Carthage  and  Rome.  They  seemed  never  satisfied,  while 
any  nation  remained  independent  of  thefh.  The  situation 
of  Europe  is  best  calculated  for  small  kingdoms  and  states. 
Its  several  parts  are  remaikably  separated  by  large  rivers, 
mountains,  straits  and  seas,  which  serve  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  armies,  and  check  the  rapidity  of  ccmquest  If 
modem  republics  have  been  less  warlike  than  ancient,  it  is 
because  they  have  seen  less  prospect  of  being  able  to  c<^ 
with  their  nei^bors. 

No  nation  of  very  extensive  territories  ever  long  main- 
tained its  freedom.  Rome  cannot  be  brought  as  an  ex- 
ception to  this  remaric,  since  it  must  be  remembered,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  conquered  provinces  of  that  republic 
were  governed  with  the  most  despotic  sway,  and  on  the 
olher,  that  Rome,  in  fact,  lost  her  liberties  immediately 
upon  the  fall  of  Carthage.  It  will  hence  follow,  that  re- 
publicanism is  better  a&pted  to  small,  than  to  Iwge  terri- 
ieries«    It  is  hoped,  that  the  United  States  may  fimn 


laaliag  exeeptuMu  We  give  so  much  ciedii  to  the  doctiiae, 
however,  that  we  strongly  question  the  policy  of  enlargiiig 
our  territories. 

The  Russian  empire  is  the  largest,  that  ever  existed.  It 
includes  a  complete  northern  section  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and,  according  to  some  late  calculations,  comprehends  one 
seventh  part  of  the  habitable  earth.  This  inunense  t^ritory 
is  governed  by  a  most  absolute,  despotic  sovereign.  The 
Russians  were  little  known,  tUl  the  reign  of  Peter  I.  called 
the  Great.  He  extended  his  arms  and  conquests  over  the 
barbarous  tribes,  which  thinly  inhabited  the  vast  countries 
from  the  gulf  of  Finland  to  the  sea  of  Kamschatka,  and  from 
die  Caspian  to  the  White  sea.  The  rivers,  forests,  and  ex- 
tensive plains  he  passed,  presented  greater  difficulties,  than 
the  defenceless  people  he  conquered. 

The  long,  active  and  glorious  reign  of  the  great  Catha- 
rine was,  in  a  good  measure,  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
this  mighty  empire  ;  and  she  did  much.  She  instructed  and 
civilized  her  people  ;  she  organized  a  powerful  and  com 
bkiing  system  of  government,  founded,  for  the  most  part,  ua 
a  humane  and  rational  policy. 

But  how  vastly  distant  from  civility,  humanity  and  hap- 
piness, are  the  numerous  millions  of  that  empire !  It  is  a 
countiy  too  large  to  be  governed  by  any  single  mortal ; 
and  it  will,  probably,  one  day,  fall  in  pieces  by  its  own 
weight,  under  some  feeble  reign.  Indeed  the  rebellion  of 
Pugatshef,  in  the  reign  of  Catherine,  came  near  to  rending  it 
in  pieces. 

The  history  of  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  opens  one  of 
the  most  important  scenes,  found  in  the  annals  of  nations. 
Few  reigns  were  ever  more  prosperous  ;  and  few  monarchs 
ever  governed  with  more  consummate  skill.  She  was 
loved  and  feared  by  her  subjects  ;  she  held  an  extensive  in- 
fluence in  the  politics  of  Europe,  both  in  war  and  peace  ;  and 
she  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  great  and  very  extraordi^ 
pory  characters.  Such  were  the  Orlofis,  Potempkin  and 
several  others. 

Were  it  made  a  question,  what  extent  of  territory  is  raost 
conducive  to  national  happiness  and  security,  we  should  be 
at  a  loss  how  to  -answer  it.  Little  instruction  could  be 
drawn  from  experience.  The  histories  of  nations  afford  no 
certain  ground  for  conclusion.  Empires  and  states  of  all 
sizes,  from  that  of  St.  Marino  in  Italy,  which  comprehended 
the  mhabitant»  of  but  one  small  village  on  a  hill,  to  that  of  the 


mapim  of  Mmamttj  or  i>f  Giiaii§liiB  Khuiy  mmb  at  «il  tinm^ 
to  have  owed  their  wtlkty  and  \mffmaas  tm  Ikr  o^Iht  flueoia* 
stances,  than  their  size.  An  independent  state  sometimes 
omres  its  safety  to  its  poTorty ;  sometimes,  to  the  virtue  of 
its  neighbors ;  but  oflener,  to  the  weakness ;  sometimes,  to 
its  own  power  aad  prospeiitjr ;  but  oflener  lar  to  ks  wt«e  and 
industiy.  If  size  were  of  any  aeeount  in  the  hf^ppiness  or 
duration  of  a  state,  certainly  Pdiand  would' have  boon  happy 
and  would  not  have  been  torn  in  piecea  by  her  npaeioiia 
neighbors.  Spain  would  be  very  powerful  and  happy,  if 
power  and  hapfMness  were  the  o&pring  of  teniteries  both 
rich  and  extensive.  The  same  may  he  said  of  Twfcey^ 
Germany  and  many  others. 

Among  the  largest  empires  may  be  reckoned  those  nf 
Sesostris,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cjrrus,  Aleiander,  €esar,Ohen* 
^s  Khan,  Tamerlane,  Charles  Y.  and  Feter  the  Grreat ; 
anaong  the  smallest,  whidi  have  made  any  figure,  thoee  of 
Tyre,  Judea,  Sparta,  Palmyra,  Yenioe  and  nritabi.  But 
fipom  a  carelfttl  attention  to  the  histnry  of  thaoo  wrfi— s,  it 
will  be  difficidt  to  determine,  which  have  been  the  moat 
happy  or  secure.  Probably,  however,  Yenice  and  €keit 
Britain,  if  we  consider  merely  the  conation  of  individuals^ 
have  been  surpassed  by  few.  Nations  consist  of  individn* 
als ;  and  if  the  people  of  any  nation  are  happy  and  pi^os* 
perous,  it  is  of  Uttle  consequence  to  them,  what  the  extent 
of  their  empire  is.  A  nation,  considered  as  a  body,  state, 
ar  empire,  is  not  a  creature,  which  actually  exists,  aiMl  that 
feels  pleasure  and  pain.  It  exists  no  where,  but  in  idea; 
nor  even  in  that,  if,  as  philosophers  now  mostly  allow,  there 
be  no  such  iiaag  as  a  general  idea.  A  nation,  in  factf  is 
an  aggregate  of  individuals,  united  under  ceitain  laws  and 
reguli^ns,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  benefit*  The  yeat 
ai^  only  end  of  all  natioaal  objects  and  measures^  is  pre* 
perly  the  good  of  the  individual :  and  apart  from  t^iis,  the 
terms,-iMi£onii{  glory ^  &onor,  ekaraeUTf  inUrestf  6c,  are  high 
toundting  words  witioiout  meaning. 

If  a  nation,  in  its  collective  capacity,  formed  one  fvent 
giant,  as  mu^  larger  than  an  individual,  as  the  nation  is ; 
and  this  giant  had  organs,  understanding)  affections,  and 
passions,  equal  to  his  dimensions ;  tiben  mi^t  we  tijfc  ef 
national  glory,  as  a  thing  valuable,  aad  of  importance  te 
individual  welfare.  But  certainly,  if  national  glory  is  but 
the  honor  and  respect  which  cations  pay  to  eadi  other 
and  not  to  be  purchased  but  by  the  palpable  misscy  of  a 


M  nuumr  stats 

ku^tt  ptopoiiaeii  of  its  conslitiieiit  paits — soeh  ghqr  m 
reSsr  a  cone  than  a  blessing  to  mankind.* 

CONQUEST. 

If  wo  except  tiipse  of  France,  since  the  revolution,  there 
have  been  few  conquests  in  Europe,  for  the  last  five  hun- 
dred years.  The  success  of  the  French  under  Bonaparte, 
as  fet,  hardly  deserved  the  name  of  conquests.  Thdr  p»- 
manence,  in  some  measure,  depends  on  the  life  and  for- 
tunes of  a  single  man.  If  the  present  emperor  should,  by 
any  means,  fiul,  or  be  removed,  they  would  generally  re- 
vert to  their  former  state.  A  slight  view  of  the  geogm^ 
phy  of  Europe,  will  show,  that  it  is  Sivorable  to  the  existence 
of  small  states ;  and  modem  policy  has  erected  a  strong 
barrier  against  the  ambiti<m  of  heroes  and  conquerors. 
Negotiations,  treaties  and  defensive  alliances  have  been 
carried  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent of  refinement,  &at  Europe  has  borne  some  reaeni- 
bhmce  to  a  society  of  indlvidusds,  in  which  the  strength  of 
the  whole  is  exerted  for  the  protection  of  individuals.  How 
happy  for  man,  were  ibis  system  carried  still  fiirther — ^Ihat 
nations  would  see  it  for  their  interest,  not  only  to  abolish 
conquest,  but  war — that  they  would  be  wilting  to  settle  their 
diflferences  in  a  grand  court  of  justice,  like  the  Amf^ctyoaie 
counciL 

The  modems,  however,  have  shown  as  good  an  appetite 
for  conquest,  as  the  ancients ;  but  have  had  the  precaution, 
in  their  own  defence,  to  give  origin  and  efiect  to  a  scheme 
of  policy,  which  renders  it  far  more  difficult.  Italy  has 
been  several  times  nearly  conquered,  within  five  hundred 
years ;  but  soon  recovered.  France  was  nearly  conquered 
by  Henry  Y. ;  and  Grermany,  by  Gustevus  Adolf^s.  Even 
Russia  itself  might  have  been  overcome  by  Charles  XU. 
if  he  had  not  been  a  mad-man.  So,  Sweden  and  Poland 
were  nearly  subdued  by  Margaret,  the  Semiramia  of  the 
Nofftii.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  nation  in  Europe,  that 
has  not  been  in  danger  of  subjugation,  but  has  escaped ;  and, 

*  If  a  nfttion  is  reipeeted,  may  it  not  provB  beneficial  to  individiiala 
of  that  nation  ?  If  for  example,  the  American  flag  is  highly  roapect- 
edi  may  it  not  be  the  means  of  saving  many  an  American  vessel 
from  insult,  from  search,  from  detention,  from  condemnation  ?  It  is 
very  manifeat,  however,  that  such  respect  onght  not  te  be  purchased 
by  the  misery  of  nnmeFons  individuals.— £ii. 


moLCtft  Pdrad,  no  one  of  «qr  oonridenMo  nolo  hu  boon 
cmiqaei^dinEuropoforthekstSOOjrearB.  TTho  conquMt 
of  the  empire  of  Constantinople,  by  Mahomet  the  Gieat,  is 
the  last  of  any  considenhfe  importance,  till  the  tornado  of 
French  rtpMicaniam  arose.  Where  or  when  that  will 
«etde,  is  known  onlj  to  Infinite  Wisdom. 

Conquests  generally,  thoaf|h  not  always,  ruin  the  coii>  / 
quered.  If  they  are  smaU,  they  cost  the  conqueiYHrs 
more  than  they  are  worth ;  if  large,  they  often  ruin  thenu 
Thus,  as  we  have  Inid  before,  the  conquests  of  Nineveh 
conduced  to  ruin  the  Medes ;  that  of  Babylon,  the  Persians. 
The  conquest  of  Persia  ocmrupted  the  Greeks,  as  did  that 
of  Carthage  the  Romans.  Should  the  French,  under  Bonar 
parte,  subdue  all  Europe ;  France,  winch  now  fomw  a  com- 
plete empire,  would  dien  be  only  a  part  of  one ;  the  seat 
of  government  might  be  removed,  and  she  would  become 
but  a  satellite ;  Bonaparte's  successors  might  quarrel,  and 
divide  his  dominions,  as  did  those  of  Alexander ;  and  France 
might  be  liable  to  change  masters,  and  be  fleeced  from 
time  to  time  by  various  competitors  for  empire.  In  her 
present  boundaries,  France  bids  much  faker  for  indepen- 
dence, happiness  and  duration,  than  if  she  were  to  conquer 
Europe. 

England  forms  an  exception  to  our  rule.  She  rose  more 
powerful,  afler  being  conquered  by  the  Saxons,  the  Danes, 
and  the  Normans.  Whether  the  effect  will  be  similar, 
should  she  fall  under  France,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  say. 
There  has  been  one  eminent  instance  in  Asia,  in  which 
both  conquerors  and  conquered  were  equally  benefitted. 
In  1644,  the  Tartars  subdued  China ;  and  the  descendants 
of  Tamerlane  ascended  the  throne  of  that  ancient  and 
mighty  monarchy.  The  ferocious  Tartars  gradually  de- 
clined or  were  lost  in  the  imm(»ise  population  of  China, 
and,  in  effect  became  the  conquered  people,  by  adopting 
the  customs,  and  conforming  to  the  manners,  of  the  Chinese. 
By  this  great  conquest,  the  Chinese,  grown  effeminate, 
were  strengthened,  and  rendered  warlike;  the  Tartars 
were  civilized  and  reduced  to  a  settled  form  of  society; 
perhaps  both  were  equally  benefitted,  mnce,  together,  they 
ferm  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  monarchy  in  the 
world.* 


*  It  is  bjT  no  means  certain,  that  the  Chinese  monarcbjr  is  the  mo^ 
powerful  in  the  worUi.«-£i{. 


vt  nrnvtum  msfmLVTioif. 

EMoMy  tHuch  ai«  •wfo/Tr  p^frteotouB.     Bevenl  of  ttie  pn* 

eentaiy^  pBrtltfuWJ/  JSipain,  Gknnany  and  Tiniiey,  iK^faioh  k 
A«  reilgii  of  Chaties  Y.  held  a  commsflding  ednnence.  In- 
deed with  regard  to  Tvatkeyj  some  great  cfaaage  seems  to  be 
jinfM  iniing  It  is  indeed  morttfying  to  eee  liw  finest  parCa  <^ 
B^firofMiy  Ae  ancient  nors^  of  the  srts  and  sciences,  jGrom 
age  lo>  1^,  in  the  j^seesion  of  a  glotnny,  savage  race,  in- 
flensible  to  the  heauties,  and  ineapahie  of  appreciating  the 
a^kantage  of  their  situatioa* 

They  hfM  not  o^y  the  great  eity  of  Cmstantinople, 
which  has  descended  tikoagh  die  dark  ages  tuurapaired,  but, 
in  gti^nA,  all  the  remains  of  fine  ardittecture  in  Greece 
Sfid  Asia  Minor.  Over  all  those  classic  ^oundb,  keM  w 
such  high  veneration  by  the  hteraiy  world,  and  from  whicl^ 
tinose  who  woidd  wii^  to  travel  m  quest  of  knowledge, 
are  in  a  great  measure  debarred,  the  Turkkh  standard  is  ^ill 
waving* 

FEENCH  REVOLUTION- 

The  French  revolution  threatens  more  serious  conse- 
qoences  to  Europe,  than  any  other,  since  tiie  fall  o£  ancient 
Itome*  It  has  utterly  defeated  every  calculation  and  pre- 
diction, excepting  one.  It  was  early  foreseen  and  foretold^ 
Cheft  it  would  injure,  or  rather  wo«dd  not  h^,  the  cause  of 
freedom.*  The  torrents  of  innocent  blood,  shed  in  that 
horrid  scene,  could  never  fertilize  the  soil  of  liberty  and 
^ustlice.  Those  sacred  names  were  used  as  a  watch-word, 
to  commence  an  onset  of  tragic  horror,  at  the  sight  of 
which,  Domitian  or  Commodus  would  have  relented. 
They  have  injured  the  cause  of  freedom;  and  they 
threaten  to  exterminate  evefy  principle  of  civil  liberty. 
Where  are  all  the  republics  of  Europe?  Where  is  Venice, 
who  shielded  Christendom  from  tiie  Tuiks  ?^-who  enriched 
Ewope  with  her  eommeree?  She  survived  the  league  of 
Oamhray,  but  to  expenence  a  severer  &te ;  she  escaped 
the  roek,  and  is  lost  in  the  whiiipool^  She  is  subjugated, 
onelaved,  luined,  and  i»  no  more  knofwn  among  independent 
nations. 

*  ^I®P  *^*®  predicGon  may  fait.  The  Franeh  Revohitioii,  howefl» 
droadflxl  m  its  natQi^,  may  yet,  ia  its  aoasequeiicei,  prove  sabser- 
1  to  the  cause  of  freedom.— £<{. 


FBSNCB   RSTOLVTIOlf.  9i 

Where  is  the  once  powerful  and  flouriihing  republic  of 
HoUand  ?  Where  the  immense  treasures  of  her  bank,  peiw 
haps  the  richest  in  the  world  ?  Where  her  powerful  fleets, 
by  which  she  was  able  to  dispute  the  empire  of  the  sea  with 
Great  Britain  ? — ^Where  her  universal  commerce  ? — her  pub* 
lie  credit  1 — her  importance,  prosperity,  and  glory  ?  It  ayailr 
her  nothing,  that  she  could  once  resist  the  arms  of  Ilulip  II. 
and  Lewis  XIY.^-diat  she  has,  by  unparalleled  industry, 
turned  the  most  unpromising  spot  in  Europe  into  a  garden. 
Her  sun  is  set ;  her  glory  forever  faded ;  and  she  is  humbled 
in  the  dust 

Switzerland,  situated  among  the  rocks  and  dedivities  of 
the  Alps,  a  prize  utterly  unworthy  of  a  great  conqueror,  is 
swallowed  in  the  same  gulf.  The  story  of  the  brave  and 
virtuous  William  Tell,  must  no  longer  be  remembered.  The 
days  of  liberty,  independence,  honor  and  virtue  are  past ; 
and  the  Swiss  cantons  must,  without  complaint  or  remon- 
strance, submit  to  the  mandates  of  a  foreign  master,  or 
perish  by  fire  and  sword. 

The  revolution  in  France  has  given  the  severest  blow  to 
the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  that  it  ever  received  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world.  By  one  tremendous  shock,  it  has  an- 
nihilated most  of  the  lesser  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  those, 
which  remain,  stand  on  doubtful  ground.  Trace  over  the 
map  of  Europe,  and  see  what  it  presents.  Turkey  is  in  her 
dotage;  But  were  it  otherwise,  she  is  the  hereditary  foe  of 
all  Christian  powers — ^by  her  condition  perfectly  unable,  and 
equally  unwilling  by  her  principles,  to  benefit  her  Christiaa 
neighbors.  The  Russians,  under  Count  Ramanzow,  se- 
verely shook  her  foundations ;  and  should  the  Gallic  con- 
queror, point  the  thunder  of  his  invading  columns  at  her 
head,  her  triple  crown  would  form  but  a  feeble  defence ; 
she  must  fall. 

Poland  has  conquered  herself.  She  managed  her  affidrs 
so  feebly,  that  her  more  powerful  neighbors  judged  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  help  her  out  of  her  difficulties,  and, 
by  their  interference,  to  afford  her  that  quiet,  which  she 
could  not  hope  from  her  own  energy  and  wsdom.  They 
stepped  in  and  performed  an  act,  which  Solomon  himself, 
if  alive,  must  confess  to  be  a  new  thing  under  the  sun. 
They  dismembered,  if  we  look  merely  at  natural  advan- 
tages, one  of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  in  the  world, 
and  partitioned  her  off,  with  nearly  as  little  disturbance,  as 
they  would  an  uninhabited,  unappropriated  forest  or  island. 
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Itelj  is  eooquerad  and  pnmnciatod.  Gettawaj  ia  fiid,  ii 
dinBeiabered ;  or,  if  thai  is  saying  too  much,  she  is  a  huge, 
disjointed,  unwieldy  body,  incapable  of  vigorous  defence. 
She  can  place  no  confidence  in  her  best  armies.  Her  go- 
venunent  is  without  authority ;  her  officers  are  traitors ;  and 
her  Bohliers,  cowards.  A  hundred  thousand  of  them  wiU 
stand  still  in  theur  ^ces,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  cut 
down.  The  ndUions  of  Grermany,  diough  naturally  brave 
and  wariy^e,  will  flee  before  the  standard  of  Bom^Mute,  as 
grasshoppers,  in  a  mown  meadow,  before  the  strides  of  a 
giant.  It  is  time,  that  Germany  were  conquered.  When 
ttie  army  of  any  nation  or  state  can  conduct  like  the  army  of 
Mack,  that  nation  or  state  is  unworthy  of  independence.  It 
is  fit  for  nodiing  but  to  be  enslaved — ^to  be  made  the  scullions, 
of  servants  in  the  kitchens  of  their  conquerors.  One  vigw- 
ous  campaign  would  be  sufficient  to  enrol  Grermany  with 
Holland  and  Italy. 

Sweden  and  Denmark,  though  so  loudly  warned  by  the 
fate  of  Poland,  their  neighbor  and  ally,  yet  follow  her  ex- 
ample, and  are  far  advanced  in  her  path.  The  motto  of  their 
government  should  be  pride  and  poverty ^  and  that  of  their 
people,  ignorance  and  misery.  They  can  scarcely  makktain 
their  inde^ndence,  thou^  let  entirely  alone.  They  cannot 
resist  fiie  arms,  nor  have  they  much  to  allure  the  avarice  of  a 
conqueror;  which  last  consideration  will  probably  be  their 
shield. 

Russia  from  her  local  situation,  cannot  interfere  efl^tually 
in  the  South  of  Europe.  Her  strength  though  great,  is  like 
tile  inertness  of  natur^.  She  has  vast  power  of  resistance ; 
but  is  little  disposed  for  a  distant  attack. 

Prussia  has  no  longer  the  great  Frederic  at  her  head. 
Her  short-sighted  policy  and  feeble  counsels  will  soon  re- 
store her  to  her  former  insignificance ;  nor  wOl  she  be 
tiiought  worthy  to  hold  the  stirrup  of  die  modem  Cesar. 
In  the  present  eventful  struggle,  which  threatens  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe,  the  conduct  of  the  Prussian  cabinet  is 
matter  of  admiration  to  a  distant,  impartial  spectator.  Does 
Prussia  possess  and  feel  that  reciprocity  of  condition,  whkh 
will  enable  her  to  share,  with  Fmnce,  the  empire  of  Europe? 
That  surely  is  the  language  of  her  conduct.  She  might  have 
given  weight  to  a  coalition ;  but,  when  standing  alone,  a  sin- 

^e  campaign  willl  make  her  an  inconsiderable  mrovince  of 
f^rance. 


iSlpttm  and  Portugal  are  independent  only  in  idea»  aad  on 
pftpw.  Tbeir  sovereignty  is  subatantially  vested  in  France. 
For  a  ceirtaiy  past,  thej  have  been  but  the  eli^ies  of  king, 
donas,  they  have  a  pame  to  live,  and  are  dead.  In  die  last 
stages  of  a  lingering  but  irrecoverable  decline,  they  exhibit 
one  among  many  o&er  proo&,  that  a  nation  may  perish  by 
&r  other  means,  than  those  of  war  and  conquest* 

The  western  shores  of  Europe,  from  iba  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  to  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  are  aU  under  the  power  of 
France.  From  that  strait,  her  power  extends  to  the  soudi 
point  of  Italy,  from  thence  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  and  from  thence  to  the  Rhine  and  Elbe ;  compre* 
bending  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Switxerland,  France,  part 
of  Germany,  Hne  Netherlands,  and  the  states  of  Holland. 
All  these  jpowers,  if  not  provinciated,  are  in  a  state  of  degra- 
dation, waiting,  in  trembling  suspense,  the  uplifted  blow, 
which  shall  subjugate  them  forever.'^ 

The  revolutionary  parties  in  France,  in  quick  succes- 
sion, have  rushed  on,  impetuous  as  a  whirlwind,  irom  mo- 
narchy to  anarchy;  from  anarchy  to  democracy;  from 
democracy  to  oligardiy;  and  from  thence  to  despotism; 
which,  of  all  forms  of  government,  is  probably  die  only 
one,  under  which  they  can  live.  They  have  already  made 
more  than  one  complete  revolution.  In  the  irresistifole  and 
mighty  whirl  of  (heir  afiairs,  they  have  brought  to  h^  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  unites  the  rapid  genius  and  grand 
views  of  Alexander  to  the  ambition  and  good  fortune  of 
Julius  Cesar.  He  has,  even  though  not  a  Frenchman  by 
nation,  been  able  to  curb,  restrain,  and  direct  the  fury  and 
pride  of  thirty  millions  of  people,  and  to  fix  a  double  bridle 
in  the  jaws  of  mighty  Franoe.  In  the  midst  of  flames,  darts 
and  daggers,  he  has  founded  and  ascended  an  in^erial 
throne,  while  thunders  were  bursting  round  his  head,  and 
volcanoes  beneath  his  feet.  He  now  reigns  triumphant 
over  conspiracies  at  home  and  coalitions  abroad. 

Like  the  great  heroes  of  antiquity,  he  has  infused  his 
own  invincible  spirit  into  his  armies,  which  seem  almost  to 
rise  out  of  the  earth  at  the  stamp  of  his  foot.  Let  not 
Frenchmen  complain  of  Bonaparte.  He  has  done  better 
for  them,  than  they  could  do  for  themselves,  and  has  given 
them  as  good  a  government,  as  they  are  capable  of  re- 
eeiving. 

— ; — ■ 

*  A  shoti  forever,  truly  \~-Ed, 
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There  is  but  <me  power  in  Europe,  which  pan  oppose 
any  barrier  to  the  crowning  of  his  ambition.  That  is  found 
in  Great  Britain.  The  Bhtbh  have  been  growing  power- 
ful by  sea,  for  seyeral  ages.  Their  power,  on  the  ocean, 
has  at  length  become  greater,  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 
They  are  masters  of  3ie  whole  world  of  waters ;  and,  in  a 
regular  course  of  events,  they  must  first  be  conquered  by 
sea,  before  they  can  be  by  land.  At  present,  the  fleets  of 
England  are  superior  to  all  the  fleets  of  Europe  besides. 
But  great  revolutions  despise  regularity,  and  delight  in 
surprising  mankind  with  unforeseen  events ;  and,  in  the 
revolution  we  have  been  considering,  events  have  taken 
place,  which  evince  the  weakness  of  calculation  or  conjec- 
ture, and  warn  us  to  be  prepared  for  great  and  sudden 
changes. 

The  eyes  of  Europe,  nay,  of  all  nations,  are  now  turned 
toward  France  and  England.  If  we  regard  the  passions, 
the  motives,  the  interests  and  views  of  the  parties,  we  can- 
not say  less,  than  that  the  struggle,  which  has  already  been 
long  and  fierce,  is  extreme  and  tremendous.  Its  issue,  which 
involves  great  consequences,  is  still  covered  among  the 
deep  designs  of  the  Almighty. 

To  an  eye,  accustomed  to  view,  in  the  aflairs  of  nations, 
an  overruling  Providence,  the  French  emperor  cannot  be 
considered  otherwise,  than  as  a  special  instrument  of  that 
Providence,  the  full  designs  of  which  no  creature  can  fore- 
see. It  may  be,  that  one  end  of  this  great  revolution  is  to 
punish  Christian  nations  for  their  astonishing  wickedness 
and  ingratitude,  under  all  their  privileges,  which  they 
have  spumed  and  trampled  in  the  dust;  and  of  course, 
that  the  wheel  will  continue  to  roll,  till  those,  whom  God 
has  marked  out  as  the  objects  of  his  anger,  shall  be  sifted 
out  and  driven  away  before  the  rough  wind  of  his  indigna- 
tion. 

Infinite  Wisdom  attaches  less  value  and  importance  to 
states  and  empires,  than  men  do.  To  the  All-seeing  Eye, 
an  empire  is  but  a  bubble  ;  even  all  the  nations  of  men  are 
but  as  the  dust  of  the  balance — a  thousand  years  are  as  but 
one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years.  That  Provi- 
dence, whose  wheels  are  high  and  dreadful,  crucdies,  in  a 
moment,  the  grandest  of  human  institutions,  whose  foun-  . 
dations   were    deeply    laid    and    strongly    fortified,  and 

whose  superstructures  have  been  rising  and  decorating  for 
ages. 
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Toliiose,  wiio  place  confidence  in  the  tnitii  and  raditf  of 
revealed  religion^  the  present  seems  a  momeot  of  peril  and 
alarm  to  the  old  national  eetahlishments  of  Europe,  whe- 
ther civil  or  ecclesiaslical.  It  is  their  almost  uniTersal  he* 
lief,  that  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant,  when  the  Son  of  God 
is  to  put  down  all  rule,  and  all  atithori^  and  power,  and  set 
Dp  hu  own  kingdom  throughout  the  world.  Before  this 
great  event,  there  must  be  changes  and  revolutions ;  and  the 
Almi^ty  Redeemer  shall,  in  Ms  own  time  and  way,  show 
who  is  the  blessed  and  only  Potmitate,  the  King  of  kings 
and  liord  of  lords. 

Whatever  may  be  the  advantages  and  improvements  of 
Europe,  in  its  present  state,  (and  they  are  many)  we  there 
see  many  reasons  to  deplore  the  foUy,  the  depravity  and 
the  madness  of  our  species.  The  life  of  man,  when  com- 
pared with  endless  duration,  or  even  when  viewed  with 
relation  to  the  important  ends  of  his  existence  on  earth,  is 
very  short  To  see  nations  eagerly  engaged  in  mutual 
destruction,  laboring  incessantly  to  push  their  fellow  crea- 
tures from  the  stage  of  action,  is  shocking  beyond  expres- 
sion. Yet  such  seems  to  be  the  business  of  the  principal 
powers  of  the  most  enlightened  and  civilized  quarter  of  the 
globe.  They  surely  are  as  forgetful  of  their  duty  and 
destiny,  as  they  are  mistaken  in  £e  pursuit  of  happiness. 
How  ill  prepared  are  they  to  go  from  the  crimes  and  hor- 
rors of  the  bloody  field,  into  the  presence  of  their  final 

Judge  ? 

Is  the  tide  of  ruin  and  desolation  never  to  cease  ?  Are 
the  dark  ages  returning,  with  redoubled  horror,  upon  man- 
kind 1  or  shall  light  and  peace  t>reak  forth,  like  the  sun  from 
behind  a  cloud? 


«  THOU  only  know'sW- 

Thou,  whose  broad  eye  the  future  and  the  past 
Joins  to  the  present,  making  one  of  three.'* 

[A  connected  account  of  the  French  Revolution  and  of  Bo* 
naparte. — Lewis  XVI.  ascended  the  throne  of  France  in  the 
year  1774.  Wanting  in  decision  of  character,  he  was  occa- 
sionally influenced  by  sinister  counsels,  and  led  into  arbi- 
trary measures.  The  influence  of  his  queen  was  not 
always  salutary.  Nursed  in  a  despotic  court,  and  finding 
the  established  government  in  France,  unfettered  and  un- 
cfaastised,  by  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  she 
frequently  counteracted  the  patriotic  views  of  Lewis,  and 
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^^^  thoae  nuU  mearates,  toiHuehhe  was  aatxaOf 

Lewis  found  a  corat  abandoned  to  the  utmost  eztiara. 
^ce  and  inx>digalitx ;  for  the  support  of  whidu  the  Third 
Estate,  or  c<Hnniona,  suffered  the  most  cruel  extortioBs. 
Ibey  alone  were  subjects  of  taxation.  Besides  a  dissipated 
court,  an  annx  of  200,000  men  in  peace,  and  double  tS 
number  m  war ;  a  gieat  marine  establishment,  public  itwds. 
^^'  ^M*?!. ""  «»PP«rt«d  exclusively  by  the  common 
people.  Whde  the  commons  thus  suffered  in  every  fonn 
grarfa  were  kept  in  tenor  by  the  Bastile  and  Letters  <U 

.»^^   ^y  ^  ^  >*■«»'  dJacovered  a  disiiosition  to 
M«eho«te  the  condition  of  his  subjects,  and  toSm 

f r Ifl  "^  govenmieDt     He   reiaHed   the   veiJ^ 
count  deMaurepM   whom  the  vicious  poUcy  of^T^^ 

and  enhghtened  mimster.  was  chosen,  to  ffll  ttrplKf 
comptroUer   genend,    that   the   disordered    staS  '^  tte 

S3?^„W  "^  r^*?'    I«  conjunction  S  ment? 
such  talents,  Lewis  hoped  for  a  sahitary  reform.    In  c«m 

phance  with  the  general  wish  of  the^natiorke  resS 

the  ancwnt  courts,  denominated  parliame^  ^Hc^S 

"«*^  administration  of  Turgot  s,^n  proc^  cSo^^ 

ml   r  Sfh  T  I^i  '''^ey.    He  was  dismC    fa 
i77t.,  the  celebrated  M.  Necker  was  apbointed  tn  Jha 

Mdufaes  justified  his  appomtment,  and  8howed,^rtX. 
SL^x^a*^"?^^  *^  '^  ^terest  of  the  natior  m 

^7Z7f  '"f--tpS"sUStrki47'r 

J^eeiTbf  iT87ooTh1/*'^'u*^  establishel^Vetl 
the  state'  A^,«n!f •?•''??"?'  *^«  ordinaiy  expenses  of 

fVc^.'^iafS^fet.tSTofert 

«d  ftrt^C^„V*  ^V'^nged  •  state,  as  to  set  the  king 
^ouL  MTr!il  ^""^  completely  at  variance.  ThI 
nJ  Pe^lW  ^wT  ''•'^  **.^''*  **"»«'  comptroUer  gene- 
•-thoritJSli^e  fl  "^P^'^^'^  of  new  tices  by  royal 
_^y;Would  be  dangerous,  he  suggested  to  LeWis  ha 

*  JLetters  from  U...  l-  ^  w^  

imprisoned  or  exUed!       ^  ^^  *^~<^  ^'J^  "^Wch  a  penon  wu  arbitrari|} 
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expediency  of  convening  an  assembly  of  die  Notables^  eon- 
sisting  of  reputable  and  distinguisbed  personsy  selected  bf 
the  sovereign  from  the  privileged  orders.     This  assembly 
met  on  the  22d  of  February,  1787.     Calonne  reported  the 
state  of  the  national  funds ;  exhibited  the  immense  extent 
of  the  public  debt,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  revenues  for 
the    annual  expenses  of  the  nation.     He  laid  before  the 
assembly,  his  plan  of  reform  and  taxation.     The  principal 
object  of  this,  was  to  equalize  the  public  burdens,  and  thus 
diminish  the  weight  of  oppression,  which,  for  years,  had 
crushed  the  lower  classes.     His  method  of  taxation,  from 
which  none  were  to  be  exempt,  was  strongly  opposed  by 
the  nobility,  clergy  and  magistracy.     The  influence  of  the 
minister  sunk  before  that  of  the  privileged  orders.     M.  de 
Calonne  was  dismissed,  and  fled  to  England.    The  Notables 
refused  to  share  with  the  people  in  supporting  the  public 
burdens ;  and  the  assembly  was  dismissed  without  having 
accomplished  any  thing  beneficial.     The  disputes  between 
the  king  and  the  parliament  became  daily  more  serious. 
In  order  to  dispel  the  darkness,  which  surrounded  the  poli- 
tical horizon  of  France,  and  to  dissipate  the  clouds,  which 
portended  awful  destruction,  the  king  resolved  to  convoke 
the  States  General ;  a  legitimate  assembly  of  the  nation, 
consisting,  like  the  Britidb  parliament,  of  the  nobility,  the 
prelates  and  commons,  or  representatives  of  the  people. 
To  a  meeting  of  the  States,  all  classes  looked  forward  with 
anxious  eagerness.     Almost  every  one  became  a  politician, 
capable,  in  his  own  opinion,  of  discussing  important  questions 
of  government,  of  inquiring  into  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
laws  of  society. 

The  three  orders,  at  length,  convened  at  Versailles^  May 
5,    1789.     But  their  first  proceedings  were  attended  by 
circumstances  inauspicious.     Unanimity  of  council  was  pre- 
vented by  the  opposite  views  of  the  different  orders ;  and 
the  people,  distracted  by  various  rumors,  imagined,  that 
these  dissensions  were  fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
court.     An  unusual  scarcity  of  provisions,  at  the  same  time, 
increased  the  ferment ;  and  the  populace  corrupted  by  dis- 
organising principles,  ascribed  every  evil,  whether  political 
or  natural,  to  regal  or  aristocratical  influence.     Wliiie  the 
court  was  embarrassed  and  torn  by  party  views  and  feelings, 
the  general  ferment  in  Paris  increased.     The  people,  at 
lengtii,  broke  out  into  open  revolt,  rushed  to  the  hotel  of 
Invalids,  and  seized  on  the  aims  tiiere  deposited.    The 


'Pummaa  n&w  beiag  sup^^ied  with  arms  and  anmunitiDiiy 
broke  tbreugli  every  restraint  But  while  the  Bastik 
remained  in  the  power  of  the  crown,  the  revolutionists 
could  not  think  themselves  sectwe.  On  the  14th  of  July, 
1T89,  that  awtfiil  fortress  of  despotism,  whose  name,  for 
ages,  had  inspired  terror,  was  invested  hy  a  mixed  multitude 
of  citizens  and  soldiers,  and  levelled  with  the  ground.  But 
flM>  comparatively  mild  had  been  the  government  of  Lewis, 
that  in  the  apartments  of  this  justly  dreaded  prison,  so  long 
sacred  to  silence  and  despair,  were  found  only  seven  prisoih 
•rs  ;  four  of  whom  were  accused  of  forgery. 

With  a  view  of  having  the  king  more  completely  in  thek 
power,  the  revolutionary  chiefs  resolved  to  procure  a  re- 
moval of  the  assembly  to  the  metropolis,  where  riots  mi^t 
easily  be  excited  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation. 

To  effect  this,  men  and  women  of  the  lowest  class  were 
instigated  by  the  democratic  faction,  to  go  to  Versailles  to 
demand  bread.     A  formidable  body  with  MaiUard  at  their 
head,  commenced  a   disorderly  march    for  that  purpose. 
The  mayor  and  municipality  of  Paris  ordered  La  Fayette 
instantly  to  set  out  for  Yecsailles,  at  the  head  of  the  national 
guards.     When  he  arrived  with  his  army  at  10  o'clock  at 
night,  he  found  the  Assembly  in  a  very  unpleasant  situation. 
Their  hall  and  galleries  were  crowded  with  Parisian  fish 
women,   and   others  of  the  mob,  who,  at  every  instant, 
interrupted  the  debates.     La  Fayette  prevailed  upon   the 
assembly  to  close  their  sitting  for  the  night,  and  planted 
guards  in  every  quarter.     All  was  quiet,  till  6  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  a  great  number  of  women  and  desperate  persons 
rushed  forward  to  the  palace,  and  attempted  to  force  their 
way  into  it.     Two  of  the  guards  were  killed,  and  the  assail- 
ants entered  the  palace,  denouncing  vengeance  against  the 
queen.     She  had  opportunely  escaped  to  the  king's  apart- 
ment.    The  tumult  every  moment  became  more  violent, 
and  sudden  death  seemed  to  threaten  the  royal  family.     La 
Fayette,  now  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  was  successful  in 
driving  the  mob  from  the  palace,  which  they  were  begin- 
ning to  pillage.     The  riot  being  quelled,  the  ro3ral  family 
ventured  to  show  themselves  at  a  balcony.     A  few  voices 
exclaimed.  The  King  to  Paria.     The  shout  soon  became 
general ;  and  Lewis  aher  consulting  his  ministers,  concluded 
to  take  up  his  residence  at  Paris,  provided  he  should  be 
accoAipanied  by  the  queen  and  his  children.    The  assembly 
voted  itself  inseparable  firom  the  court,  and  made  prepaim* 
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tions  for  the  immediate  progress  of  one  hundred  memhen, 
in  companj  with  the  rojral  family.  The  heads  of  two 
victims  were  carried  upon  pikes  by  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  rabble ;  the  Parisian  militia  followed  ;  and  the  ^  royal 
captives  (in  the  forcible  and  indignant  language  of  Burke) 
were  slowly  moved  along,  amidst  the  horrid  yells,  and 
dirill  screams,  and  frantic  dances,  and  infamous  contumelies, 
and  all  the  unutterable  abominations  of  the  furies  of  hell, 
in  the  abused  shape  of  the  vilest  of  women."  This  triumph 
of  Action  over  royalty,  so  disgusted  many  of  the  represen* 
tatives,  that  they  seceded  from  the  assembly.  The  king  was 
constrained  to  dismiss  the  body  guards  from  the  precincts 
of  the  palace.  His  ministers  were  harassed  ynih  suspi- 
cions and  calumnies;  and  his  views  and  intentions  were 
studiously  misrepresented.  ^ 

In  the  progress  of  varied  arrangements,  alterations  were 
made  in  the  state  of  the  church,  by  placing  all  her  [Mroperty 
at  the  disposal  of  the  nation ;  monastic  est&lishments  were 
dissolved ;  feudal  privUeges  and  rights  suppressed ;  and 
the  kingdom,  by  the  artful  Abbe  Sieyes  was  divided  into  83 
departments. 

As  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile  ap- 
proached, great  preparations  were  made  for  the  celebrity  of 
a  national  confederation.  A  spacious  amphitheatre  was 
thrown  up  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  or  plain  of  Mars,  capable 
of  containing  400,000  spectators.  2000  workmen  were  em- 
ployed in  this  operation  ;  and  the  people  of  Paris,  fearing, 
lest  the  plan  might  not  be  completed,  assisted  in  the  labor. 
All  ranks  of  persons,  the  nobles,  clergy  and  even  ladies, 
with  an  eagerness  for  novelty  so  pecuUar  to  that  people, 
united  their  efforts. 

The  14th  of  July,  at  length,  arrived.  At  six  in  the 
morning,  the  procession  was  arranged  on  the  Boulevards,  or 
uralks,  which  was  extremely  splendid.  The  National 
Assembly  passed  through  a  grand  triumphal  arch,  and  the 
king  and  queen,  attended  by  the  foreign  ministers,  were 
placed  in  a  superb  box.  After  a  solemn  invocation  to  God, 
the  king,  amidst  the  deepest  silence,  approached  the  altar, 
and  took  the  following  oath.  /  the  king  of  the  French,  do 
twear  to  the  nation,  that  IwUl  employ  the  whole  power  ddegated 
to  me  by  the  constitutional  law  of  the  state,  to  maintain  the 
constitution,  and  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws.  Then  the 
National  Assembly,  the  deputies  of  the  national  guards,  and 
every  individual  of  this  immense  assembly,  took  the  Civie 
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oMh.  Te  Jhwn  was  then  suag*  The  peifocaiaiioe  wii 
.sublime  bejond  description.  Never  perhaps  before  wsi 
there  such  an  orchestra,  or  such  an  audience.  Their 
numbers  baffled  the  eye  to  reckon,  and  their  shouts  in  fuH 
chorus,  rent  the  skies. 

Afler  an  interval  of  comparative  tranquillity,  new  dis- 
turbances arose.  The  count  of  Provence,  the  late  Lewi« 
XYIIL  and  the  count  d'Artois,  prince  de  Conde,  and  several 
nobles  of  high  rank  and  fortune,  at  the  comiaenceaient  of 
the  disturbances,  retired  from  France,  and  found  an  asylum 
in  Germany'  Lewis,  weary  of  captivity,  had  resolved  to 
adopt  the  same  measure.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  June, 
1791,  the  king  and  queen  with  their  family,  made  their 
escape  from  Paris.  But  their  plans  being  ill  concerted, 
and  their  mode  of  travelling  calculated  to  excite  suspicion, 
they  were  arrested  at  Yarennes,  in  proceeding  toward  the 
German  frontier,  and  reconducted  to  the  Thuiileries. 
jThis  singular  and  unfortunate  occurrence  destroyed  all 
confidence  between  the  nation  and  the  king. 

In  1792,  Austria  and  Prussia  manifested  a  disposition  to 
interfere  in  behalf  of  the  king  and  royal  family.  But 
instead  of  intimidating  the  revolutionary  party,  it  dro?e 
them  to  greater  acts  of  violence.  In  April,  war  against  the 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was  ratified  by  the  French 
monarch.  In  the  meantime,  the  combined  armies  oi 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  ready  to  enter  France  ;  and  their 
general,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  published  a  cteclaration, 
threatening  the  city  of  Paris  with  total  destruction,  if  the 
least  outrage  should  be  ofiered  to  the  king,  queen,  or  any 
of  the  royal  family. 

This  thundering  menace,  in  all  probability,  determined, 
or  at  least,  accelerated,  the  fate  of  Lewis  and  his  family. 
The  hostile  armies  were  advancing  toward  Paris ;  and  the 
people  imagined,  the  king  was  confederate  with  their 
enemies.  A  terrible  scene  was  the  consequence.  In 
August,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  palace.  The  nearer 
approach  of  the  Prussian  army  occasioned  new  outrages. 
The  prisons  of  Paris  were  filled  with  nobles,  ecclesiastics, 
and  opulent  citizens,  suspected  of  favoring  the  aristocratic 
party.  The  Jacobinical  demagogues  urged  the  expediency 
of  destroying  them,  before  the  enemy  should  reach  the 
eapitaL  On  the  2d  and  3d  of  September,  bands  <^  ferocioiis 
tt^^sma  burst  open  the  prisons,  and  massacred  all  the 
•nstociats,  estimated  at  not  less  than  five  thouaand.     The 
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fofwer  of  the  legislatnre  asaenbly  was  »nnihi?t^H ;  and  fiom 
lUa  moment,  tin  cannon  of  the  Pariaians  dictated  all  ita  do* 
erees.  The  period,  ▼'hich  ensued,  has  justlj  been  atyled,  the 
^  reign  of  terror  J^  During  these  transactions,  General  La 
Fayette,  finding  himself  marked  out  for  destniction  bj  the 
Jacobinical  partjr,  resdved  to  avoid  tiie  scafiold^  1^  quitting 
his  coimtrj.  He  was  arrested  by  the  Auatriaas^  and  carried 
to  the  prison  of  Olmutz,  where  he  naderwent  a  aeries  of  su^ 
feringa  seldom  paraUeled  in  a  civilized  worid. 

A  new  National  Assembly,  or  ConTention>  met  on  the 
84th  of  September,  1792 ;  and  on  ttw  openiag  of  the  sessioni 
die  abolition  of  monarchy  was  decreed,  and  France  was 
declared  a  repukUe,  They  then  decided,  that  the  king 
should  be  brought  to  trial.  On  &e  11th  of  December, 
Lewis  was  ordered  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  where, 
though  he  had  received  no  previous  intimation  of  the 
charges  against  him,  he  replied  with  clearness  and  pre- 
cision, and  with  much  composure  and  dignity.  But  his 
implacable  enemies  were  bent  on  his  destniction.  The 
convention'  decided,  that  Lewis  Capet  had  been  guilty  of  a 
conspkacy  against  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  and  mcule  an 
attack  on  the  general  security  of  the  state.  By  a  majority 
of  only  five  vmces,  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  death  by 
the  guillotine ;  and  on  the  21st  of  Jan.  1793,  was  publicly 
executed. 

The  execution  of  Lewis  excited  general  horror.  All 
governments  concurred  in  condemning  the  conduct  of  the 
'  French  regicides.  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal 
and  the  princes  of  Germany  and  Italy,  united  with  Austria 
and  Prussia  against  the  French  republic.  While  menaced 
from  abroad  by  the  combined  forces  of  Europe,  the  sufferings 
of  the  republic  at  home  under  the  tyranny  of  the  blood  thirsty 
Robespierre  and  the  execrable  Marat,  are  without  a  parallel 
in  history. 

The  norrid  butcheries,  perpetrated  by  the  eommittee  ol 
}mblic  safety,  are  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  humanity 
One  of  their  earliest  victims  was  Maria  Antoinette,  tb 
wretched  widow  of  Lewis.  She  had  safifered  a  clos^ 
captivity  of  three  months  jn  a  miserable  dungeon,  whea 
she  was  led  before  the  revolationaiy  tribunal,  and  charged 
with  various  cinies,  which  were  not  substantiated ;  but 
revoluti(mary  vengeance  had  pre-determined  her  death. 
She  heard  the  sentence  without  the  least  discompoBure,  and 
retired  firom  .tbi»  court  in  dignified  silence.     Cfctober  16 
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preparatioiiis  were  made  for  her  execution.  At  11  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  queen  was  hrou^t  out  of  her  prison, 
dressed  m  a  white  dishabille  ;  she  was  conducted  to  the  place 
of  execution  in  an  open  cart;  her  hair  from  behind  was 
entirelj  cut  off;  and  her  hands  tied  behind  her.  In  this 
degraded  situation,  she  passed  through  the  streets,  wholly 
unmored  by  the  brutal  shouts  of  the  people.  On  reacinng 
the  scaffold,  she  ascended  with  seeming  haste  and  impa- 
tience, turned  her  eyes  with  great  emotion  toward  the 
garden  of  the  Thuilleries,  the  abode  of  her  once  happy 
days,  and  then  submitted  to  her  fate,  with  heroic  intrepidi^. 
She  had  not  completed  her  thirty-eighth  year;  but  her 
sufferings  had  given  to  her  countenance  and  form,  the 
appearance  of  more  advanced  age.  The  hair  upon  her 
forehead  had  become  perfectly  white.  The  death  of  the 
queen  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  Girondme 
party.  The  profligate  and  intriguing  duke  of  Orleans  was 
brought  to  triaL  He  was  executed  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, .amidst  die  deserved  insults  and  reproaches  of  the 
populace.  On  the  17th  of  this  month,  the  Christian  reli- 
gion was  abjured  by  the  Convention.  Reason,  Liberty  and 
Equality  were  considered  as  the  only  deities,  and  of  course 
the  only  objects  of  worship.  The  sabbath,  that  grand  safe- 
guard of  the  morals  of  man,  was  abolished ;  and  a  respite 
from  labor  allowed  on  every  tenth  day.  During  a  great 
part  of  the  year  1794,  the  system  of  terror  reign^  at 
Paris  with  increasing  vigor ;  and  the  mutual  distrust  of  the 
tyrants  rendered  it  not  less  destructive  to  themselves,  than  to 
those  who  were  subject  to  their  authority.  The  members  of 
the  Convention,  actuated  by  mutual  jealousies  and  suspi- 
cions, directed  tiieir  views  toward  mutual  extermination,  and 
successively  fell  on  the  same  scaffolds,  <hi  which  they  had 
immolated  so  many  innocent  victims. 

The  government  of  France,  although  nominally  republi- 
can, was  now  almost  entirely  vested  in  one  man,  the  tyrant 
Robespierre.  Never  before  was  the  reign  of  any  despot 
so  terrible.  Under  his  sanguinary  administration,  the 
prisons  of  Paris,  at  one  time,  contained  more  than  seven 
thousand  persons ;  and  a  day  seldom  passed  without  sixty  or 
eighty  executions.  Among  the  many  victims,  that  were  sa- 
crificed to  his  tyranny,  was  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
princess  Elizabeth,  sister  to  the  unfortunate  Lewis.  She 
was  condemned  on  the  most  fiivolous  charges ;  her  royal 
birth  being  her  only  crime. 
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But  the  reign  of  Robespiene  was  now  soon  to  termiaateb 
Erery  member  of  the  Convention  began  to  tremble  for  his 
own  safely.  Those  who  were  most  sensible  of  their  danger, 
resolved  to  prevent  their  own  destruction,  by  the  death  of 
the  tynmU  Having  artfully  prepared  the  public  mind,  and 
taken  the  most  judicious  measures  for  diminishing  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  demagogue  over  the  Parisian  populace,  they 
impeached  Robespierre  and  his  accomplices  in  baibarity,  of 
a  conspiracy  against  the  Convention.  Their  arrest  was 
decreed.  Robespierre  now  discovered,  that  his  reliance  on 
the  mob  was  fallacious.  He  was  himself  deserted  by  the 
people ;  and  convinced,  that  his  tyrannical  career  was  at  a 
close,  shot  himself  in  the  mouth  with  his  pistol.  The  ball 
Adled  of  its  intended  effect,  but  carried  away  part  of  his  jaw. 
He  was  seized,  together  with  his  friends  (if  the  name  of 
friend  can  be  apphed  to  demons)  and  dragged  before  the 
re^olutionaiy  tribunaL  And  by  that  tribunal,  which  had  so 
oHen  been  the  instrument  of  his  cruelty,  Robespierre  was 
sentenced  to  death,  together  with  20  others.  On  the  28th 
of  July,  1794,  they  were  executed  amidst  the  loud  bursts 
of  public  execration.  Thus  fell  a  monster,  who  in  cruelty, 
surpassed  all  other  tyrants  both  of  ancient  and  modem 
times ;  and  whose  death  put  an  end  to  what  is  so  emphati- 
cally denominated  the  "  reign  of  terror.'* 

Notwithstanding  the  internal  scenes  of  horror,  the  exer- 
tions of  the  republic  during  this  period,  were  prodigious, 
and  almost  incredible.  France  displayed  a  political  and 
militaiy  picture,  to  which  the  histoiy  of  the  world  affords 
no  parallel.  Infidels  directed  her  councils,  and  desperadoes 
conducted  her  armies.  Her  generals  placed  between  the 
scaffolds  of  Paris  and  the  cannon  of  their  enemies,  haying 
no  alternative  between  death  and  victory,  immortalized 
their  names  by  their  bold  enterprises  and  splendid  suc- 
cesses. 

The  campaign  of  1794  closed  with  the  most  signal 
victories  on  the  part  of  the  republic  ;  and  that  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year  effected  an  important  change  in  the  political 
aspect  of  £urope.  Its  commencement  was  marked  by  the 
conquest  of  Holland,  which  was  begun  and  completed  in 
the  space  of  ten  days.  General  Pichegru  on  the  10th  of 
January,  passed  over  the  Waal  with  his  army,  and  on  the 
20th,  entered  Amsterdam,  and  offered  to* the  inhabitants, 
the  boon  of  Gallic  freedom.  The  prince  and  princess  <^ 
Orange  fled  to  England.    In  Spain,  the  French  armies  wera 
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equally  raccessful.  The  grand  coalition  Buatamed  a  great 
loss  in  the  defection  of  two  of  its  members,  the  kings  of 
Prussia  and  of  Spain,  who  in  the  course  of  the  year,  con- 
clude treaties  of  peace  with  France^ 

In  1796,  the  celebrated  Napoleon  Bonapuie  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  tiie  army  in  Italy.  His  mUitary  talents, 
hitherto  but  little  known,  now  burst  upon  the  woild  with 
uncommon  splendor* 

In  179§  atid  7  the  French  armies,  conducted  by  Bonaparte, 
completed  the  conquest  of  aU  the  Austrian  dominions  in 
Italy,  estaMished  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  competed  all 
Ihe  other  Itriian  states  to  submit  to  such  terms  of  peace,  as 
the  victors  thought  fit  to  impose.  After  tiiese  triumphs  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Alps,  the  vidorious  JNapoieon 
penetrated  the  mountainous  region  of  the  Tyrol,  and  ad- 
Vnnced  so  near  to  Vienna,  that  the  imperial  capital  was  filled 
with  consternation,  and  daily  expected  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  In  this  enticed  situation  of  his  affairs,  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  Francis  II.  opened  a  negociation  with  the 
French  general ;  and  a  treaty  of  peace  followed. 

In  the  meantime,  gieat  dissensions  prevailed  at  Paris, 
between  the  legislative  Councils  and  the  Directoiy.  Even 
the  directors  were  divided  am<»g  themselves,  and  resorted 
to  the  most  sanguinaiy  measures. 

Bonaparte,  in  1798,  commenced  his  Egyptian  expedition, 
the  real  object  o£  which  b  not  known.  On  the  20th  of 
May,  he  sailed  from  Toulon,  with  an  army  of  40,000  men, 
most  of  them  veterans,  who  had  s^red  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paign. This  mighty  M'mament,  on  the  third  of  Jime,  pre- 
sented itself  before  the  island  of  Malta,  and  without 
resistance,  toc4c  possession  of  those  strong  and  almost 
Impregnable  works^  which,  for  ages,  had  been  considered 
as  a  bulwark  of  Christendom,  and  bad  withstood  the  most 
formidable  efforts  of  the  Turks,  when  in  the  meridian  of 
their  power.  After  leaving  a  garrison  of  four  thousand 
men  in  Msdta,  die  French  armament  directed  its  course 
lor  Alexandria.  General  Bonaparte  landed  his  army  on 
the  Egyptian  waste,  and  on  the  eighth  of  July,  took  Alexan- 
<#ria  by  assault,  with  a  terrible  shiugbtor  of  tiie  Arabs  and 
Mamelukes.  He  then  preceded  to  Roisetta,  and  after 
taking  possesfison  odhuX  place,  advanced  along  the  banks  of 
Ae  Nile,  toward  Cairo.  On  the  SOth,  was  fought  the 
Itooue  baittle  of  ike  iyramid%  wfaieh  determined  tbe  lale 
«r£gypt.  "^      ^ 
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fiut  while  Tictoiy  crovnad  his  e¥Biy  «ibfty  Booiptrto 
•krnied  with  the  intelligeiice  of  the  deatrudion  of  almost  the 
whole  of  his  fleet  by  the  Brkish,  which  he  hftd  moored  in  tha 
baj  of  Aboukir. 

This  victoiy  was  achieved  by  Admiral  Nelson,  August  1, 

1798,  frequently  temed  the  baUle  of  ike  Ai/cu  The 
destruction  of  the  French  fleet  by  Nelson,  gave  a  new  tum 
to  the  war.  A  fresh  coalition  was  formed  against  France* 
This  unprincipled  attack  of  France  on  Eigypt,  induced  the 
Ottoman  Porte  to  declare  war  against  her.  Austria,  aided 
and  encouraged  hy  Russia,  recommenced  hostilities  against 
the  republic.  Germany  was  struggling  for  hberty.  But 
Italy  was  the  crand  theatre  of  actioa.  France,  in  the  mean 
time,  agitated^with  civil  dissen^ons,  which  ilureatened  the 
most  <hsagreeahle  results,  £blt  the  neeessi^  of  estabUshing 
a  new  and  better  order  of  things.  For  this  purpose,  a  plan 
was  concerted  by  Abbe  Sieyes,  and  a  few  oUiers,  and  com* 
municated  to  Bonaparte.  He  imaMdiately  appointed 
general  £[ieber  to  ihe  command  of  his  dliattered  anny,  and 
clandestinely  embaiiced  for  France.  Attended  by  his  usual 
good  fortune,  he  escaped  ail  the  Englkh  iriups  cruisiiig  in 
&e  Medkerranean,  and  arrived  in  Paris  just  in  time  to  take 
advantage  of  the  distracted  state  of  the  government  Urged 
on  by  ambition,  he  severed  with  his  sword,  die  Gofdian 
knot,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  military,  overturned  the  directo- 
ral  government.     A  new  constitution  was  formed  Nov.  9^ 

1799.  The  executive  power  was  vested  in  three  consuls, 
Bonaparte  and  two  others^  but  its  exerease  was  almost 
wholly  confined  to  Bonapwte,  who  was  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  Firs^  Commdj  as  a  mark  of  prB*eminenee.  On 
May,  1800,  the  first  consul  put  himsdf  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  to  regain  his  lost  possessiona.  He  crossed  the  moun- 
tain of  St  Bernard,  one  of  the  Ai^s,  and  entered  Btil&ui?  to 
the  great  surprise  of  his  enemies,  and  re-established  the 
CisalfMne  repulse.  The  Austrians  were  defeated  m  the 
memorable  battle  of  Marengo,  wbkk  was  followed  by  an 
armistice ;  and  a  d^nitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Austria 
and  France  was  signed  on  the  91h  <^  February,  1801. 
Portugal  also  made  peace  \rith  France ;  and  her  exampla 
was  followed  by  the  king  cf  Naples.  The  whole  of  £g7f(t 
was  recovered  from  the  French,  by  the  En^h  under  the 
oonmiaad  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  mid  his  auccaasiwv 
general  Hutchinson.  This  event,  together  wiAi  the  naval 
victories   of  Great  Britain,  led  to  negociation  for  paae« 
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between  the  two  powers.  B7  the  definitiTe  treaty  of 
Amiens,  which  was  signed  on  the  25th  of  March,  1802, 
Great  Britain  ceded  all  the  possessions  and  colonies,  she 
had  acquired  during  the  war,  excepting  the  Spanish  island  of 
Trinidad,  and  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Ceylon.  Thus 
ended  the  revolutionary  war,  the  most  important  contest  that 
Europe  had  ever  witnessed,  since  the  establishment  of  her 
existing  governments. 

The  possessions  of  the  French  republic,  at  this  time, 
were  immense. 

During  the  short  season  of  general  tranquillity,  the  first 
consul  of  France  displayed  in  his  potitical  schemes,  all  the 
activity,  that  had  characterized  his  military  genius.  The 
treaty  of  Amiens  had  inspired  all  Europe  with  the  hope  of 
enjoying  a  happy  tranquillity  during  a  long  period  of  time. 
But  the  prospect  was  illusory.  The  restrictions  imposed 
on  British  commerce,  by. the  first  consul  of  France,  too 
plainly  mdicated,  that  peace  would  be  of  short  continuance. 

The  spring  of  the  year  1803,  stands  distinguished  in  bis 
tory,  by  tiie  renewal  of  hostilities  between  France  and  Great 
Britain ;  in  which  all  the  powers  of  Europe  became  invol- 
ved, and  which  ended  in  the  extermination  of  the  revolo- 
tionaiy  hydra. 

The  invasion  of  England  was  avowedly  the  grand  object 
of  the  first  consul.  The  most  formidable  preparations 
were  made  for  that  purpose,  in  the  ports  of  the  French 
republic,  and  also  of  the  Batavian  or  Dutch  republic.  The 
British  government  adopted  the  most  judicious  measures 
for  repelling  the  threatened  attack.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1804,  the  preparations  for  invasion  on  one  side, 
and  for  resistance  on  the  other,  were  completed.  France 
and  Great  Britain  presented  to  each  other  a  formidable 
front ;  but  no  military  or  naval  transaction  of  consequence 
took  place. 

Scenes  of  great  importance,  however,  opened  in  France. 
A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  first  consul ;  but  was 
quickly  crushed.  A  revolution  was  likewise  effected  in  the 
government.  Bonaparte,  by  a  decree  of  the  liibanate, 
was  constituted  emperor  of  the  French,  May  18,  1804  ;  and 
the  impend  dignity  was  declared  hereditary  in  his  family* 
In  order  to  equal,  or  rather  surpass,  the  gloiy  of  Charle- 
magne, the  pope  was  brought  from  Rome,  to  perform  the 
eeremony  of  his  coronation.  On  the  2d  of  December,  1804, 
ke  was  anointed  and  crowned  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 


Jhm%  hy  Pius  Til.  Josephioe  his  wi%  iwb -cio vnad  ai 
the  same  tiBue,  and  prodaimed  ^iqpvess.  Tbwi  &Q  cepu)>- 
ficanisiB  in  Franoe,  after  iuui<k«ds  «f  tliouaaadi^f  Ffieocb- 
men  had  ^u^  and  Uedibr  ite  efltablishnaaL 

Until -0ii0  lunet  ibe  efifoita  of  the  EeUigaraBt  jK>ven  had 
been  cbsplajed  only  in  iwnieadoiiB  ,^n«|wiatieBs ;  hut  the 
^ear  1^05  exhibited  a  aeeae  of  acitrnty,  to  wUohao  parallel 
18  found  in  ihe  aunels  of  £impe. 

The  rafMioti^  of  4he  Fvench  «n9peror  4etenniiiBd  the 
OKHiarchs  of  Russia,  Prussia  md  Austria  to  unite  with  £ag- 
land,  and  reneiviredl/  resist  his  oooroachments. 

As  soon  as  it  was  discovered,  that  die  combined  Fieoch 
and  Spanish  .fleets  had  sailed  hwa  Toulon,  the  British 
fleet,  coinmanded  l^  Nelson,  was  despatched  in  pursuit  of 
thenu  On  the  21at  of  October,  te  0Q«abined  fleet  was  dis- 
covered  at  the  distance  cf  four  or  Ave  le^gue•  fipom  Cape 
Trafalgar.  It  consisted  of  eighteen  French  and  fifteen 
Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  sevmi  fngates  and  eight  corvette& 
To  oppose  this  great  force,  liord  Nelson  had  only  twenty- 
seven  sail  of  the  line ;  a  dispairify  whic^  would  have  ap- 
palled any  one  but  the  hero  of  the  Nile.  When  the  sh^ 
WCTe  advancing,  he  gave  as  a  signal,  these  memcinible  words^ 
**  England  e^pecta,  that  every  man  will  do  his  dn^ ;"  an 
appeal  which  was  received  with  loud  acclamations.  Ua 
them  said  to  a£iend,  ^  I  thank  4irod  &r  this  great  opportu- 
nity of  domg  my  duty."  Boldly  j^reasiiig  forward,  the  ad- 
nmal  was  ssSiiied  by  a  furious  dischaige  ficom  the  BucentauTi 
the  particular  slap  of  the  French  eommaoder.  The  thun- 
ders of  the  Nile  were  renewed;  tiie  battle  raged  wift 
horrible  carnage.  The  Briti^  were  videdous*  This 
memorafafe  defeat  nearly  annihilated  the  naval  power  of 
France  and  Spain.  It  also  terminated  the  career  of  the 
British  hero,  who  fell  in  die  moment  of  viotoiy. 

Allhou^  France  was  unfortunate  in  her  naval  enterprises, 
her  successes  on  the  continent  were  truly  astonishing.  The 
celerity  with  which  Bonaparte  executed  the  boldest  plaasi 
confounded  his  enemies,  and  ensured  him  success. 

Near  Austerhtz,  the  muod  contest  was  decided.  Bonar 
parte  at  the  head  of  the  Frenoh  fought  against  the  Aoisians 
and  Austrians  led  on  by  their  respective  emperors. 

Tk»  2d  of  Becember  1805,  was  tiie  eventful  day,  which 
laid  the  continent  of  Europe,  at  the  &et  of  the  French 
M^vor.  At  dawn  of  day,  Bonaparte  was  ai«freiittded  by 
Ina  gwerahr,  givii^  them  dissctioBS.    To  his  army,  ha 
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remarked,  ^<  Soldiers  we  must  finish  Hiis  campaign  bja 
clap  of  thunder,  that  will  confound  the  pride  of  our  enemies.'* 
To  one  regiment  he  said,  ^'  I  hope  the  Normans  will  iJKs- 
tinguiah  £emselyes  to-daj."  To  another,  '<  Recollect, 
that  it  is  many  years,  since  I  sumamed  you,  (he  Terrifti^" 
Rapturous  shouts  o£Long  live  the  emperor j  burst  from  eyeiy 
part  of  the  army.  At  sunrise,  orders  were  given  for  the 
attack ;  and  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  victory  was  de- 
cided in  his  favor.  The  French  took  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon  and  forty-five  standards.  The  events  of 
this  campaign  produced  important  changes  in  the  political 
system  of  £e  continent.  Some  of  the  most  important  of 
these  can  only  be  mentioned  in  chronological  order. 

The  French  emperor  had  no  sooner  concluded  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Austria,  than  he  proclaimed  the  Bourbon 
djmasty  at  Naples  at  an  end,  and  conferred  the  crown  on 
his  brother  Joseph,  Dec.  27.  In  June,  1806,  Napoleon 
changed  the  Batavian  or  Dutch  republic,  into  a  monarchy, 
and  gave  its  crown  to  his  brother  Lewis;  whp  soon  fell 
into  disgrace  with  his  imperial  brother,  for  attempting  to 
mitigate  the  rigor  of  French  decrees.  This  revolution  in 
Holland  was  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Crermanic 
constitution,  and  the  formation  of  ^'  The  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,"  of  which  Bonaparte  was  declared  the  }Hotec- 
tor.  In  Oct.  1806,  Prussia  and  France  conmienced  hostili- 
ties. The  rapid  conquests  of  Bonaparte  in  Prussia,  alarmed 
Alexander,  and  excited  him  to  the  most  vigorous  efforts  for 
the  protection  of  his  dominions.  A  battle  was  fou^t  at 
Pultusk,  on  the  26th  of  December,  between  Alexander  and 
Bonaparte,  another  at  Eylau  on  the  7th  of  February,  1807, 
and  ^e  battle  at  Friedland,  cmdl  the  14th  of  June  of  the 
same  year.  In  the  two  former,  each  party  claimed  the 
superiority.  In  the  latter  the  French  were  decidedly  vic- 
torious. This  was  followed  by  an  interview  between  the 
emperors  of  France  and  Russia,  and  the  Idng  of  Prussia; 
and  on  the  7th  of  July,  treaties  of  peace  were  concluded  be- 
tween the  three  belligerents.  Jerome  Bonaparte  was  consti- 
tuted king  of  Westphalia,  and  his  kingdom  was  onlaiged  by 
the  cession  of  all  the  Prussian  territories  to  the  west  of  the 
Elbe. 

The  French  emperor,  having  overcome  all  opposition  in 
the  North,  found  himself  at  leisure  to  pursue  his  schemes 
^  aggrandizement  in  those  countries.  In  February,  1808^ 
^Yapoleon  seized  on  the  whole  of  Italy,  except  Naples,  ol 
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wbich  his  brother  Joseph  was  kipg.  Tuscany,  Ptona  and 
Hac^itia  were  incorporated  witii  the  French  empire. 
Rome,  with  the  whole  of  the  Papal  territory,  was  annexed 
to  the  Italian  kingdom. 

Such  was  the  preponderating  power  of  France,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1808,  all  the  ports  of  Europe, 
except  those  of  Sicily  and  Sweden,  were  closed  against  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain. 

In  March,  1808,  owing  to  French  intrigue,  great  popular 
tumults  took  place  in  Spain.  On  the  19th  of  this  month, 
Charles  IT.  abdicated  the  throne  in  fayour  of  his  son  Ferdi« 
nand  YII.  'Soon  afler,  Charles  and  Ferdinand,  with  the, 
whole  of  the  royal  family,  were  allured  to  Bayonne,  for  a 
friendly  interview  with  the  emperor  of  the  French.  Napo- 
leon, having  both  the  kings  in  his  power,  obliged  them  to 
sign  a  formal  abdication  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  June,  conferred 
the  crown  of  Spain  on  his  brother  Joseph,  who  resigned  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  to  Prince  Joachim  Murat,  grand  duke 
of  Berge. 

This  unprincipled  conduct  of  the  French  emperor  proved 
the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection  in  Spain.  The  patri* 
otic  flame  first  burst  out  in  the  province  of  Asturia,  and  was 
rapidly  communicated  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
assistance  of  England  was  solicited  by  the  patriots,  and 
readily  granted.  This  struggle  for  life  and  freedom  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  with  various  success ;  and  at  length, 
terminated  in  the  emancipation  of  Spain  from  French  tyranny, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons. 

In  1809,  Austria  resolved  to  make  a  magnanimous,  but 
hazardous  attempt,  to  regain  her  former  power,  which  had 
been  greatly  abridged  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg.  Hostili- 
ties commenced  on  the  9th  of  April.  So  rapid  was  the 
progress  of  the  French,  that  after  three  severe  actions  at 
Abensberg,  Eckmuhl  and  Ratisbon,  Vienna  was  compelled 
to  capitulate  on  the  12th  of  May.  And  thus,  a  third  time, 
acknowledged  Bonaparte  as  conqueror.  The  battle  of 
Wagram,  on  the  6th  of  June,  in  which  the  French  were 
victorious,  terminated  the  war.  A  treaty  oF  peace  soon 
followed,  highly  advantageous  to  the  great  usurper  of  the 
rights  of  man. 

Napoleon,  in  order  to  consolidate  his  power,  demanded 
in  marriage  the  archdutchess  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of 
Francis  II.  The  nuptials  were  solemnized  at  Paris,  with 
great  splendor,  April  2, 1810* 
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reach  emperor.      T^  ^  jXteuction  of  Ae  Wan 

r*^^^£^ito    B^s^  territories  witk  «  ««™y  «J 
"****  %^(SoO  m^nfi^  tfie  highest  state  of  e9un«nent  and 

^£^l*^^^^^^ostr«rm^^f 

epte^S  i«*e,«d  that  capital,  and  ««*do«n^^*^%^^ 
•  flie  czan.       Previous  orders  having  been  g^'tL.-Jif^ 
^JScU^^r  Ae  .^ity  by  fire,  the  invader  f^  l^etf» 
e  midst    of  smoking  ruins.      Napoleon  fif««.  ™|J^ 
«rter8  in  the  Kremlin,  and  offered  peace  ^J^^"^ 
oaarch.      Kutusoff    repUod,    that    neither   tito    «nPf^^ 
ir  the  nation,   would  condescend  to  treat,  i»bde  » J?»g* 
reign   soldier   remained  within  the  wide  extent    ot    tne 
uJian  dominions  ;   and  expressed  his  surpnse  «f  "»«  F;?- 
>8al,    as    the   campaign  on  his  part,  was  merely  on  w 
)int  o€  opening.     >The  French  emperor,  peroeivmg  tne 
ipossibility  of    procuring  supplies,  began  his  retreaX  a 
e  18th  October,  exposed  to  the  incessant  attaclw  ot  tne 
ussian  armies,    collected  from  every  quarter,     la  these 
oody  encounters,    the  French  were   conatandy  defeatea; 
kd  the  winter  having  set  in  prematurely,  and  wim  a_Bev«i9 
lusual  even  in  tha.t  rigorous  climate.  Has  immense  invading 
my  was  almost  annihilated.      The  French  emperor,  vw 
B  lurinoipal  generals,    escaped  with   great  diflicultjr,  and 
ached  Paris  ahout  the  end  of  December.     The  victorious 
oBsians,  with  Alexander  at  their  head,  continued  withou' 
•position,  their  progress- towards  Germany,  issuing  procl»- 
adona,    inviting    the    enslaved    itations   to   Arow  off  "W 
>pressive  yoke  of  iFrance. 

Prussia  was  the  first  to  secede  from  her  tyranny;  «ni 
>r  example  was  foUowed  by  several  German  states. 
ustna  and  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  Bemadotte,  for- 
deracyf*  Napoleon's    generals,    joined   in  the  cob- 

rSff*tL**?  ^^^'M^  at   Paris,  commenced  a  sttenwws 

>0,000^^      ^^^   approach   of  the  allies.      An  army  <J 

ciits,  hel^'^^IT^y.  fi»«^hed,  and  with  these  fte* 

"asiened  to  jom  the  shatiered  rejonants  of  i» 
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Russian  inyaders.     itfanj  battles  were  fought  in  the  course 
of  the  summer,  with  doubtful    success,  previous  to  the 
great  battle  of  Leipsic,  which  decided  die  fiite  of  Napo- 
leon, of  France  and  of  Europe.     This  stupendous  military 
scene  opened  on  the  16th  of  October,  1813.     Here  were 
exhibited  the  banners  of  contending  nations,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Caspian.     And  here  were  the  mighty  energies 
of  nearly  500,000  combatants   displayed  in  tremendous 
effort.      The   contest  was  desperate;    and    the   carnage 
dreadfuL     Victory  decided  in  fayor  of  the  allies ;  and  the 
French  retired  with  the  loss  of  40,000  men  killed,  wounded 
and  prisoners ;  and  between  60  and  70  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  next  morning,  Leipsic  was  carried  by  assault.     Boua- 
paite  was  at  the  palace  with  the  king  of  Saxony,  when  the 
cannonade  commenced.      He  retired  with  a  small  train, 
and  rode  with  speed  to  the  Elster,  while  disorder  and 
alarm  penraded    the  city.      The    streets   were  rendered 
almost  impassable  by  mingled  artiUery  and  wagons  ;    the 
troops  of  the  deserter  pushed  forward  with  eagerness,  and 
when  the  allies  rushed  in,  the  confusion  and  terror  rose  to 
die  extremity  of  horror.     Slaughter  raged  in  the  streets. 
Many  of  the  fugitives  were  deprived  of  life  by  that  close* 
ness  of  pressure,  which  they  could  not  elude,  and  many  were 
driven  into  the  Pleisse,  where  they  misorablv  perished. 
The  emperor  of  Russia,  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  crown 
prince  of  Sweden,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  troops, 
entered  the  town  at  opposite  points,  and  met  in  the  great 
square.     They  congratulated  each  other  on  the  splendid 
successes,  which  had  attended  the  arms  of  the  ccNodition, 
and  looked  forward,  with  all  the  alacrity  of  hope,  to  the 
ruin  of  their  malignant  enemy.     The  whole  loss  of  the 
French  in  these  actions,  in  and  near  Leipsic,  amounted 
to  more  than  60,000  men  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery, 
exclusive  of  the  desertion  of  the  Saxon  troops  and  those  of 
Westphalia. 

Napoleon,  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army,  made 
a  precipitate  retreat  into  France.  On  the  14th  of  January, 
1814,  he  appeared  before  the  conservative  senate,  to  state 
his  exigences,  and  to  propose  such  arrangements,  as  would 
be  requisite  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  In  reply  to 
a .  speech  from  the  senate,  Bonaparte  remarks,  '<  All  Eu- 
rope was  with  us  a  year  sigo  ;  all  Europe  is  now  against  us. 
We  should  have  every  tlmig  to  dread  but  for  the  energy 
and  power  of  die  nation.     Posterity  wiH  say,  tht^,  if  great 
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aad  csritioal  ciicuiBstaiices  presented  tibemselveay  they  were 
not  superior  to  France  and  to  me."  It  was  decreed  that 
300,000  conscripts  should  be  raised  for  the  defence  of  the 
countiy.  The  French  emperor  left  Paris  on  the  25th. 
Every  plan  was  formed,  that  great  mihtaiy  talents  could 
devise,  and  ^very  effort  was  put  forth,  that  heroism  could  ex- 
ert, to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  allied  armies,  and  to  pre* 
serve  the  independence  of  France,  or  rather,  to  preserve  Us 
own  independence,  as  tyrant  of  the  world. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austna 
and  Prussia  had  assembled  at  Frankfort,  whence  the  me- 
morable declaration  was  issued,  that  they  would  never  lay 
down  their  ums,  until  the  political  state  of  Europe  should 
be  re-established,  nor  untU  they  had  secured  a  real  peace, 
which  should  restore  them  their  freedom,  tranquillity  and 
happiness. 

All  Bonaparte's  effiurts  were  abortive.     The  allied  armies 
entered  Paris  on  the  31st  of  March,  1814;  not  however, 
ad  conquerors,  but  as  deUverers.     The  emperor  Alexander 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  were  received  by  sdl  ranks  ef  citi* 
zens,  with  the  most  cheerful  and  feeling  acclamations  of 
joy.     A  provi^onal  government  was  formed;  and  on  the 
2d  of  Apnl,  the  senate  decreed  the  deposition  of  Napoleon* 
The  faiuahled  tyrant,  aware  of  the  necessity  of  vielding  to 
the  urgency  of  in^rious  circumstances,  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  every  personal  advantage,  not  excepting 
even  Ule,  to  the  interest  of  France ;  and,  as  his  coatkiuance 
in  his  exalted  station  was  deemed  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
re-establishment  <^  the  peace  of  Europe,  he  renounced, 
for  himself  and  his  heirs  the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy. 
Lewis  XYIIL  was  invited  to  take  possession  of  the  throne 
of  his  meestcMrs.     A  constitution  was  framed  for  his  accept- 
ance, which  happily  blended  the  prerogatives  of  ihe  sove* 
rdgn  with  the  liberties  of  the  siJbjects.     And  after  an  ab- 
sence of  nearly  25  years,  Lewis  made  his  entiy  into  Paris, 
on  the  third  of  May,  1814,  amidst  Uie  plaudits  and  benedic- 
tions of  the  people.     Nap<^eon  retired  to  the  island  of 
Elba,  (a  residence  <^  his  own  choice)  of  which  the  allied 
powers  ceded  to  him  the  sovereignly,  with  a.  yearly  pension 
of  two  millions  of  francs.     The  empress  Mana  Louisa  was 
constituted  ardidutcfaess  of  Guastalla,  and  her  infiint  son, 
Francis  Napoleon,  duke  of  Parma  and  Placentia.    All  the 
branches  of  the  Bonapartean  fiunily  obtained   an  ampls 
fftorvmon  bj  annual  pensions. 
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The  jarring  pasaions  of  the  nations  were  now  hodied; 
and  thejr  seemed  to  be  reposing  under  the  bahny  wing  of 
peace,  when,  like  an  unexpected  volcanic  eruption,  an  eyenl 
occurred,  that  filled  all  £urope  with  amazement  and  teaau 
The  impmal  prisoner  of  £lba  burst  from  his  confines. 

At  Paris,  the  partisans  of  Bonaparte  had  studiously  ii^ 
tiigued  for  his  restoration.  They  malignantly  vilified  the 
acts  of  the  king,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  fanning  the 
flame  of  discontent.  Emissaries  were  easily  found,  who 
conveyed  sudi  inteUigence  to  Elba  as  stimulated  the  hopes 
of  the  dethroned  emperor.  He  no  longer  ezhibiled  an  air 
(^resignation  to  his  fiite.  He  avoided  society,  and  biooded 
with  a  gloomy  aspect,  over  his*  secret  thou|^itsu  Taking 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  British  supervisor,  he 
assembled  his  guard  and  an  additional  troop  of  advaiturer% 
and  harangued  them  in  support  of  those  pretensions,  which 
'  iie  bad  been  compelled,  by  foreign  arms,  to  relinquish.  He 
accused  the  allies  of  acting  from  the  most  illiberal  and  sel- 
fish motives,  and  ridiculed  the  imbecility  of  the  Bourbons. 
He  represented  himself  as  the  only  leader  qualified  to  re> 
tiieve  the  glory  of  France,  and  rescue  the  nation  from  a 
degrading  yoke.  His  speech  was  received  with  tiie  most 
animated  shouts ;  and  the  party,  consisting  of  1 140  men, 
embarked  at  night  in  a  brig  and  six  transports ;  and  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers,  landed  at  Frejus  in 
Yar,  in  the  southeastern  part  o£  France,  the  first  of  Mardli, 
1815.  On  meeting  the  advanced  guard  of  Lewis,  he  ap- 
proached them  with  confidence,  and  exclaimed,  ^^  Sokliers, 
you  have  been  told,  that  I  fear  death.  If  there  be  amox^ 
you  one  soldier,  that  would  kill  his  emperor,  let  him  plunge 
his  bayonet  into, my  bosom."  The  effect  was  instanttv- 
aeous ;  tiie  arms  of  the  soldiers  were  hurled  to  the  ground ; 
and  the  air  resounded  with  cries  of  Long  live  Ute  emperor  ! 
At  Grenoble,  Bonaparte  was  joined. by  Labedoy^w;  and 
die  military  every  where  hastened  to  his  standard.  Napo- 
leon baving  triumphantiy  reached  Fontainbleau,  Lewis  was 
advised  to  seek  safe^  by  flight  He,  accordingly,  leA 
Paris,  accompanied  by  all  the  members  of  the  royvl  fiunily, 
and  arrived  in  safety,  at  Ghent.  The  national  guards,  to 
^e  number  of  100,000  men,  were  placed  at  Melun,  between 
Paris  and  Fontainbl^ui,  to  impede  the  progress  of  Bona- 
parte to  the  capital.'  They  were  drawn  up  in  military 
array,  fiu^ing  the  skirts  of  the  woods  of  Fontaii^lean,  and 
wiih  ttsmoB  silence  waited  the  approach  of  fte  «iemy« 
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At  length,  a  small  escort  appeared;  a  carriage  followed, 
in  which,  was  seated  a  warrior,  whose  features  were  imme- 
diately recognized,  and  **  Long  live  the  emperor  P^  burst 
simultaneous]/  from  the  delighted  soldieiy^-  Napoleon 
passed  triumphantly  through  the  whole  of  tibe  royal  army, 
and  at  eight  o'clock,  the  same  evening,  entered  Paris. 
Thus  in  twenty  days,  Napoleon  found  himself  quietly  seated 
on  the  throne  of  France,  without  having  jshed  a  drop  of 
blood. 

As  soon  as  Bonaparte's  arrival  in  France,  was  known  at 
Tienna,  where  the  congress  from  the  allied  powers,  was 
still  assembled,  a  manifesto  was^  published  by  that  august 
body,  declaring,  that  '^  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  by  thus  break- 
ing tibe  convention,  which  established  him  in  the  isle  oi 
£lba,  had  placed  himself  without  the  pale  of  civil  and 
social  relations,  and  had  rendered  himself  liable  to  public 
vengeance,  as  on  enemy  and  disturber  of  the  public  tran-  ' 
quillity. 

As  the  manifesto  of  the  confederate  princes  seemed  to 
require  an  answer,  a  declaration  appeared  in  the  name  of 
Napoleon,  accusing  them  of  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of 
Fontainbleau,  not  only  as  far  as  it  concerned  him  and  bb 
family,  but  as  it  respected  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
French.  These  infractions  of  treaty,  he  presumed,  justifieo 
his  return,  and,  as  the  French  had  honored  him  with  the 
most  friendly  reception,  and  had  gladly  permitted  him  to 
reascend  their  throne,  he  could  not  conceive,  that  any  just 
grounds  existed  for  the  interference  of  foreign  powers.  The 
French  wished  for  that  independence,  which  they  had  a 
rig^t  to  expect.  They  wished  for  peace,  and  would  faith- 
6illy  observe  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  ;  and,  as 
no  change,  ominous  to  the  repose  of  Europe,  had  occurred 
in  their  country,  they  demanded,  from  the  allies,  a  respect 
for  their  rights,  and  a^fiirbea  ranee  of  injury. 

Not  content  with  the  dissemination  of  this  manifesto,  he 
addrressed  a  letter  to  each  of  the  allied  potentates,  depre- 
cating a  renewal  of  war.  He  affirmed,  that  his  resum|^- 
tion  of  authority,  was  the  result  of  an  irresistible  power, 
the  effects  of  national  unanimity,  displayed  in  a  just  cause  ; 
and  expressed  a  strong  desire  of  rendering  his  restoration 
to  the  throne  instrumental  of  preserving  the  tranquillity  <^ 
£urope«  That  tranquillity,  he  remarked,  might  be  per- 
manency secured,  if  other  princes  would  follow  his  exam 
pie,  and,  instead  of  rivalry  in  war,  would  contend  for  pie- 
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eminence  in  the  ^reat  duty  of  promoting  public  wdfiue  and 
private  felicity.  Napoleon  could  not  conceal  his  mortifica- 
tion, when  he  found,  that  his  letters  had  not  produced  a  single 
reply.  The  lofty  demeanour  of  the  alKed  soverdgas,  keenly 
wounded  his  feelings,  and  humbled  his  pride.  He  became 
unusually  reserved  and  thoughtful ;  gloom  sat  upon  his  brow, 
and  discontent  rankled  at  his  heart 

Disappointed  in  the  hope  of  deluding  foreign  princes 
into  an  opinion  of  his  being  influenced  by  sentiments  of 
moderation,  Napoleon  made  preparation  for  war.  As  hie 
power  was  not  sufficiently  established,  to  insure  him  the 
national  support  in  a  protracted  war,  he  needed  the  dazzling 
blaze  of  decisive  victoiy,  to  renew  the  charm  once  attached 
,to  his  name  and  fortunes.  He  resolved  to  make  a  sudden 
irruption  into  Belgium,  and  by  a  rapid  movement,  to  direct 
his  whole  force  against  the  English  and  Prussians,  hoping 
that  by  so  vigorous  a  measure,  he  might  defeat  his  enemies 
in  det^ ;  and  that  one  splendid  victory  would  completely 
restore  Ms  influence  in  France,  and  end[)le  him  to  carry  the 
conscription  into  full  eflect ;  and  thus  present  a  formidable 
front  to  the  combined  powers  of  Europe. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1815,  Napoleon  issued  an  address 
to  his  army  consisting  of  150,000  men.  He  reminded  the 
troops  of  die  victories  of  Marengo,  of  Austerlitz,  of  Jena, 
of  Friedland  and  Wagram ;  and  after  setting  before  their 
eyes  a  display  of  their  former  achievements,  and  of  the 
glory,  which  fliey  were  now  to  expect,  he  observed,  that 
3ie  moment  had  arrived  for  every  brave  Frenchman  to 
conquer,  or  to  die. 

On  the  following  morning,  15th  of  June,  the  French 
emperor  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  suddenly  burst 
into  Belgium.  The  out-posts  of  the  Prussians  were  driven 
in  with  loss.  The  next  day,  the  French  commenced  a 
furious  assault  upon  the  Prussians,  commanded  by  Blucher, 
and  upon  the  English  commanded  by  Wellington.  The 
conflict  was  severe  and  obstinate.  The  Prussians  retreated,  "^ 
leaving  15,000  of  their  number  either  dead  or  wounded  on 
the  field  of  battle.  But  the  English,  with  undaunted  firm- 
ness, withstood  the  fiercest  ch^ges  of  the  enemy.  The 
conflict,  which  took  place  at  a  hamlet,  called  Qaaire  BraSy 
was  desperate.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  was  killed,  and 
the  loss  was  great  on  both  sides.  Wellington,  however, 
kept  the  field ;  and  marshal  Ney  fell  back  upon  Fransnes. 
In  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  flie  Prussians,  the  English 
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conunaoifer,  iDsieaA  of  foUowiag  up  fais  «cfvaiita^es  li 
Quatre  Bros,  resolved  to  fall  back  to  such  a  position  as  wouB  ; 
afford  commuiucation  ^vith  the  Prussian  annj.  The  Englisll| 
accordiDgly^  took  a  position  about  a  mile  in  front  of  the 
village  of  Waterloo,  communicating,  on  the  lefl,  with  the 
Prussians  at  Wavre  ;  and  Napoleon  established  his  quarters 
at  Planchenoit,  a  small  village  a  little  in  the  rear.     Thus 
arranged,  the  two  armies  and  their  commanders  anxiouslj 
waited  the  arriyal  of  morning,  and  the  events,  which  it  was 
to  usher  in.      The  night  was  excessively  stormy.     The 
furious  gusts  of  wind,  the  heavy  falls  of  rain,  the  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  loudest  thunder  ever  heard  in 
that  climate,  eoncurred  in  forming  a  tempest,  violent  in  the 
extreme.     To  the  fury  of  this  tempest,  both  armies,  who 
were  about  equal  in  number,  were  exposed,  without  shel- 
ter, and  destitute  of  the  means  of  enjoying  repose  or  re- 
freshment. 

At  length,  the  morning  of  the  memorable  18th  of  June, 
arrived,  when  Napoleon  was  to  begin  his  last  deadly 
struggle.  The  battle  commenced  at  ten,  and  during  nine 
hours  a  succession  of  the  most  furious  attacks  were  made 
on  the  British,  which  were  repelled  with  the  most  undaunt- 
ed heroism.  Although  an  almost  incredible  number,  both 
of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  French  had  fallen  in  the 
sanguinary  conflict,  this  horrible  carnage  did  not  prevent 
Napoleon  from  risking  a  final  and  desperate  effort  The 
imperial  guards,  which  had  been  kept  in  reserve,  about 
15,000  in  number,  led  on  by  Ney,  made  a  charge  on  the 
British  guards,  tremendous  beyond  all  description;  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  with  a  dauntless  perseverance,  that 
seamed  to  bid  defiance  to  all  opposition,  although  their  co- 
lumns were  almost  annihilated,  as  fast  as  they  advanced,  b^ 
the  British  artillery.  At  lengdi  the  assailants  began  to  re- 
tire. The  advance  of  the  Prussians,  who  had  been  detained 
by  bad  roads ;  and  the  consideration  of  having  no  reserve, 
added  confusion  to  their  retreat.  The  British  now  resumed 
the  offensive.  The  French  were  thrown  into  irretrievable 
disorder,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion,  leaving  behind 
them  150  pieces  of  cannon.  The  British  cavaliy  being 
completely  exhausted,  the  pursuit  was  committed  to  the 
Prussians,  under  Blucher,  who  made  most  dreadful  havoc  of 
the  fugitives. 

Ine  consternation  of  the  vanquished  commander  was  ex* 
treme.     All  his  ambitious  views,  aU  his  prospects  of  coij» 
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r^  tinaed  power,  seemed  to  vanish  into  air.  After  a  precipi- 
^  tate  and  meliincholy  flight,  he  reached  Paris  on  the  second 
(£•  eTening  afler  the  battle,  in  deep  dejection.  Having 
J,  resigned  his  crown  to  his  son,  he  repaired  to  Rochefort 
|1  He  continued  above  a  week  in  that  town,  in  a  state  of 
oomj  discontent,  anxiously  waiting  the  course  of  events, 
aving  in  vain  endeavored  to  esci^  by  sea,  he  resolved  to 
throw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the  British.  In  a  letter 
to  the  prince  regent,  he  remarks,  '<  I  have  terminated  my 
political  career;  and  I  come,  like  Themistocles,  to  seat 
myself  at  the  hearths  of  the  British  people.  I  place  my- 
self under  the  protection  of  their  laws,  which  I  claim  of 
your  Royal  Highness,  as  the  most  powerful,  the  most  con- 
stant, and  the  most  generous  of  mj  enemies.''  On  the 
15th  of  July,  1815,  he  unconditionally  surrendered  himself 
into  the  hands  of  Captain  Maitland,  of  his  Majesty's  ship 
Bellerophon,  and  was  conducted  to  Torbay  ia  England. 

Tbe  alhed  sovereigns  fixed  his  residence  on  the  rocky, 
dreary  island  of  St  Helena,  where  the  everlasting  barrier 
of  an  immense  ocean  prevented  him,  during  the  few  re- 
maining years  of  his  existence,  from  disturbing  the  repose 
of  the  world. 

His  death  occurred  on  the  7th  of  May,  1821. 
Immediately  after  the  total  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Wate^ 
loo,  the  combined  British  and  Prussian  armies  advanced  t<^ 
Paris.  On  the  third  of  July,  the  articles  of  capitulation 
were  arranged  and  signed  ;  and  Louis  XYIII.  returned  to 
the  seat  of  his  government.  His  inglorious  reign  closed  in 
September,  1824.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the 
Count  d'Artois,  whose  title  is  Charles  X.] 

\Haytu — the  island  of  Hispaniola,  or  St.  Domingo,  is 
memorable  for  having  been  the  seat  of  the  first  European 
settlement  in  America,  and  the  scene  of  the  first  indepen- 
dent empire,  founded  by  African  slaves.  It  ^^^as  discovered 
by  Columbus,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1492,  on  his  return 
from  Cuba.  It  had  borne  the  name  of  Hajrti,  among  the 
natives,  an  appellation,  which  has  been  recently  revived 
in  the  western  part  Columbus  called  it  Eapanola,  or 
LUtle  Spain,  and  it  has  since  acquired  t&e  name  of  St 
DomingOy  from  the  chief  town,  so  called  by  Bartholomew 
Columbus. 

The  impression,  made  on  Columbus  by  the  beauty  of  the 
country^  and  the  simplicity  of  the  natives,  was  such,  that  he 
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determmed  to  form  a  settlement  here;  and  accontfingbi 
left  38  Spaniards  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Nicholas,  when  m 
sailed  for  Spain  in  January,  1493.  These  were  the  first 
colonists  of  America.  On  his  return,  in  November,  1493, 
he  founded  a  second  town  on  the  Northern  coast,  which  he 
called  Isabella^  the  first  settlement  having  been  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  natives.  The  licentiousness  and  avarice 
of  the  new  settlers  again  provoked  the  Indians  to  attempt 
revenge;  but  these  mberable  beings  were  overpowered 
by  European  skill ;  and  great  numbers  perished  by  famine 
and  the  sword.  In  1496,  Columbus  returned  to  Spain, 
leaving  his  brother  Bartholomew  lieutenant  governor,  who 
soon  afterwards  removed  the  colony  to  a  mcM-e  efigible 
situation,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  where  he  founded 
the  city  of  St.  Domingo.  The  number  of  mhabitants  ap- 
pears, after  this,  to  have  increased  rapidly.  Nicholas  de 
Ovando  brought,  in  one  armament,  2500  settlers.  These 
and  the  former  colonists  were  distributed  by  Columbus 
in  difierent  districts,  and  a  certain  number  of  natives 
were  appointed,  to  cultivate  each  allotment.  This  unhappi 
race  dwindled  away  fast  under  disease  and  a  species  c» 
labor,  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed.  We  find  tkeir 
numbers  were  so  much  reduced,  about  the  year  1513,  that 
Ovando,  to  supply  the  necessary  fimd  of  laborers,  decoyed 
40,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bahamas  into  St  Domingo; 
and  notwithstanding  this  accession,  it  is  said,  that  towards 
the  middle  of  that  century,  scarcely  150  Indians  remained 
alive.  The  colonists,  in  the  mean  time,  degenerated  from 
the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  their  ancestors.  Their  mines 
were  deserted,  and  their  agriculture  neglected;  and,  al- 
though Ovando  had  introduced  some  slips  of  the  sugar  cane 
from  the  Canary  islands,  yet,  such  was  the  indolence  of  the 
inhabitants,  that  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  cultivate  it 
In  this  state  of  things,  the  island  remained  for  ijqpwards  of  a 
century. 

About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  a  French  colony 
was  established  in  the  west  end  of  the  island.  From  the 
jrear  1776  to  1789,  the  French  colony  was  at  the  height  of 
its  prosperity.  Its  productions  were  immense  and  valuable, 
ana  its  commerce  in  the  most  fiourishing  state. 

The  French  revolution  opened  a  fountain  of  evil  for  the 
whites  of  St  Domingo.  In  1791,  an  alarming  insurrection 
of  the  negroes  broke  out  in  the  French  colony.  In  two 
months  upwards  of  2000  whites  perished,  and  large  did* 
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tiiets  of  fertile  pbntatioiui  were  devastated.  From  die 
northern  province,  the  rebellion  spread  to  the  west ;  wherei 
however,  it  was  soon  quelled.  In  1792,  the  National 
Assembly  proclaimed  the  political  eqnali^  of  the  free 
negroes  and  the  whites,  and,  in  the  succeeding  year,  ap- 
pointed three  commissioners  of  extreme  repubtican  princi- 
ples, who,  on  their  arrival,  decided  the  fate  of  the  colony, 
by  proclaiming  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  On  the 
21st  of  June,  1793,  Macaya,  a  negro  chief,  entered  Cape 
Francois  at  die  head  of  3000  slaves,  and  began  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  British 
government,  hoping  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion, 
sent  a  body  of  troops  from  Jamaica,  who  landed  at  Tiburon 
captured  Leogane,  and  afterwards  Port  au  Prince.  The 
yellow  fever,  however,  breaking  out,  reduced  their  numbers 
rapidly ;  and  the  blacks,  headed  by  Rigaud,  a  mulatto,  and 
the  celebrated  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  French  government,  commander  in  chief,  re- 
took the  principal  places.  The  English  were  reinforced  by 
successive  detachments  of  large  bodies,  but  were  confined 
within  the  capital  by  the  blacks,  and  thinned  in  numbers  by 
the  fever.  At  length,  after  an  enormous  loss  of  men,  tfa^ 
finally  evacuated  the  island  in  1798.  Previously  to  this^ 
Spain  had  ceded  to  France  the  eastern  part  of  the  island 
but  the  cession  produced  no  advantage  to  the  latter,  in  con. 
sequence  of  the  deranged  state  of  afiairs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800,  the  blacks  found 
themselves  powerful  in  numbers,  and  improved  in  skill  and 
discipline,  to  a  degree,  that  rendered  them  competent  to 
contend  for  the  possession  of  the  whole  island.  On  the  1st 
of  July,  in  the  succeeding  year,  the  independence  of  Hayti 
was  proclaimed.  The  French  government  had,  by  this 
time,  recovered  from  its  delusion,  and  saw  the  error  it  had 
committed.  Under  the  vigorous  administration  of  Bona^ 
parte,  then  first  consul,  a  force  of  20,000,  under  general 
Le  Glerc,  was  despatched  in  December,  1801.  They  land- 
ed at  the  bay  of  Samana.  But  before  they  entered  Cape 
Francois,*  the  city  was  laid  in  ashes.  In  February,  1802, 
general  Le  Clerc  began  the  campaign,  and  fought  with 
varied  success,  until  the  1st  of  May,  when  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded between  the  contendmg  armies.  During  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  truce,  as  is  said  by  English  writers,  Tous- 
saint was  surprised  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  on  board  a 
vessel,  by  which  he  was  carried  to  France,  and  ther»  die* 
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in  the  month  of  Apiil,  ld03«  Hosti&MB  nwre  now  tmaamii 
wkh  greater  animoeHty  ob  each  side*  The  eommaad  of 
ii»  black  troops  devolved  u{K>b  Dessalines^  one  of  te 
chiefs,  who  pro8eei:^d  the  war  with  v^or  aad  saee«w* 
The  ydlow  fever  aided  the  cause  of  the  negroes^  and 
swept  off  great  mimbers  of  the  Fnench.  By  the  middle 
of  October,  1803,  Fort  Daiipluii,  Port  de  Paisey  and  flevend ' 
other  important  posts,  were  carriod  by  the  blackk  General 
Le  Clerc  died  shortiy  afterwards*  Under  his  suceessor^ 
RochambiBau,  an  armistice  was  concluded,  during  wfaicli 
the  blacks  received  large  reinforcements,  while  the  French 
were  blodsed  up  by  the  English  ships.  At  the  expifaliott  oi 
the  armistice,  the  French,  now  reduced  to  a  hoiMtfyy  were 
driven  into  the  Cape,  where,  on  the  30th  of  NoTember, 
1803,  they  were  forced  to  capitulate  to  the  English  sqoad* 
ron ;  and  thus  a  greater  part  of  the  island  was  abandoned  by 
the  French,  and  the  negroes  lefl  to  enjoy  their  iiidepe»- 
dence. 

The  liberated  blacks  now  determined  on  discanling  the 
name  given  to  the  island  by  Europeans,  and  reviving  lha» 
of  HaytL  On  the  1st  of  January,  1804,  the  geneeml  and 
chiefs  of  the  army  entered  into  a  solemn  compact,  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  Hayti,  renouncing  forever  aU  depea* 
dence  on  France.  At  the  same  time,  they  appointed  Dessa- 
lines  governor  for  life,  with  very  extensive  powers*  The 
next  step  in  the  promotion  of  this  military  chief,  was  such 
as  might  have  been  expected.  On  his  return,  in  Septem- 
ber, from  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  die  city  of  St 
Domingo,  which  was  still  occupied  by  some  Spaniards  and 
French,  he  assumed  the  purple,  and  the  title  of  Jacques  I. 
emperor  of  Hayti.  His  reign  was  brief,  and  though  some 
sagacious  measures  were  adopted  for  the  government  and 
improvement  of  the  people,  yet  his  various  acts  of  tyranny 
rendered  him  universally  detested.  He  was  slain  by  a 
military  conspiracy  in  October,  1S06.  Christof^,  his 
second  in  command,  immediately  assumed  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  under  the  title  of  ^<  Chief  of  the  Crovem- 
ment."  Peticm,  however,  another  chief,  appeared  as  a 
candidate  for  the  sovereign  power,  and  the  struggle  be* 
tween  him  and  Christophe  was  long  and  fierce.  A  severe 
batde  was  fought  on  the  1st  of  January,  1807,  in  which 
Petion  was  defe^ed.  Cfaristophe's  progress  to  supreme 
power  was  similar  to  that  of  Dessahnes.  In  1807,  he  was 
apf  outed   Chief  Magbtrate   for  life,  wkh  the  power  eC 


ippointiiig  Ufl  s«oe68e«r,  and,  in  I8II9  b*  «hMig«d  dba  titft 
W  that  of  Kiiig,  callk^  luiHseif  Heiurj  L  Th»  offiee  ira» 
»ade  hereditary  ia  his  family*  From  1810  to  ISaQ,  th« 
part  of  Hayti,  foimerlj  belongiag  to  the  French  was  under 
distinct  and  rival  gov^nments.  In  the  ncNrth^  waa  the 
kingdom  of  Chiiatophe ;  and  in  the  aonth  a  republic  existed, 
at  the  hand  <^  which  was  Petioni  n^  ia  represented  to 
have  possessed  both  sagaeify  and  wtue.  In  1806»  he  was 
ai^pointed  Precadent  fw  life,  and  retained  the  office  uatU 
May,  1818,  when  he  died,  universally  lamented  by  his 
fellow  citizens.  The  character  and  end  of  Christophe 
were  widely  difierent  from  those  of  his  republican  <^ponent 
He  appears  to  have  been  an  avaricious  and  cruel  despot, 
and  to  have  well  deserved  lus  fiite.  The  military,  who  had 
been  both  the  instruments  and  objects  of  his  oppression, 
revolted  in  Octobw,  1820,  dragged  him  from  his  retreat, 
and  destroyed  him.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  the 
whole  colony  has  been  united  under  Boyer,  the  successor  of 
Petion,  in  the  office  of  President,  and  -who  is  said  to  possess 
many  of^e  virtues  of  his  predecessor. 

It  is  probable  that  Hayti  is  now  the  most  inviting  asylum 
for  the  liberated  blacks  in  the  United  States.  There  they 
can  enjoy  property,  freedom,  respectability  and  all  the 
endearments  of  civil,  social,  domestic^  and  religious  |Hiv^ 
leges.  3 

[jModem  Greece. — ^We  have  seen  the  states  of  Greece^ 
ttoaergingfrom  baibarism,  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  domestip 
tyranny,  and  with  undaunted  resolution,  and  invincible  ardcNr, 
withstanding  foreign  enemies.  We  have  seen  them,  giving 
examples  of  eloquence,  of  arts,  of  prowess,  for  the  astonish- 
ment of  future  ages. 

Again  we  have  beheld,  and  they  were  elated  by  pros- 
perity ;  they  were  corrupted  by  luxury ;  they  were  ruined 
by  disunion;  they  could  not  stand  before  the  power  of 
Macedon. 

The  Macedonian  yoke  was  only  exchanged  for  the 
Roman;  and  the  Roman,  for  that  of  different  tribes  of 
barbarians,  or  of  the  Eastern  emperors ;  until,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifleenth  century,  they  found  a  mdancholy 
repose  in  the  stability  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  In  1453, 
Mahomet  II.  took  Constantinople,  and  sewn  alter,  Greece. 
Since  the  period  of  that  capture,  or  for  the  space  of  nearly 
400  years,  the  Greeks  have  been  abandoned,  by  the 
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mon  consent  of  Europe,  a  prey  to  Tmkuh  dominatioii ;  and 
mibjected  to  a  riaveiy,  which  in  all  the  odious  features  of 
brutaHtj  and  cruelty,  of  rapacity  and  pollution,  lacks  a 
j^arallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Since  that  time,  tifl 
within  a  very  few  years,  wherever  they  have  lived,  what- 
ever character  they  have  sustained,  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  feel,  from  day  to  day,  that  every  Turk,  whom 
diey  met,  was  a  master,  and  every  Greek  a  slave.  The 
Suhai^  and  under  him,  the  Bacha,  and  under  him,  the  Bey, 
and  under  him  the  Aga,  was  avowedly  the  proprietor  of 
dieir  estates,  and  the  (Ssposer  of  their  lives.  Tiieir  wives, 
dieir  daughters,  were  never  secure  from  violence.  Life 
always  hung  in  doubt  before  them.  Property  could  be 
safe,  only  as  it  was  concealed.  To  the  Greek,  no  house 
has  been  a  sanctuary ;  no  temple  a  refuge.  "Wlierever  he 
has  cast  his  eyes,  he  has  seen  the  crescent  frowning  on  the 
churches  of  the  living  God,  the  bible  supplanted  by  die 
koran,  and  the  ministers  of  Jesus,  driven  out,  to  make  room 
for  the  imans  of  Mahomet  Ever  since  die  Turks  have 
tad  the  country  in  their  possession,  they  have  exerted  a 
wanton  industry,  and  shown  the  natural  hostflity  of  igno- 
rance to  taste,  by  mutilating  statues,  demolishing  temples, 
and  defacing  die  elegant  forms  of  sculpture.  The  spot, 
where  stood  the  ma^iificent  temple  of  Minerva,  is  new 
indicated  only  by  huge  masses  of  marble.  The  renowned 
Pireus  is  now  distinguished  only  by  the  traces  of  a  small 
theatre,  and  a  monastery  of  mean  architecture.  The  ruins 
of  temples  and  theatres,  intermixed  with  dat-roofed  cot- 
tages, and  marble  tablets  inscribed  with  characters,  which 
neither  the  ignorant  Turks,  nor  the  modem  Greeks  caa 
decipher,  are  melancholy  memorials  oi  a  more  noble  and  a 
more  refined  people.  The  shores  of  Attica  are  waiste  and 
desolate  ;  few  villages  are  to  be  seen  from  Eleusis  to  die 
promontory  of  Sunium,  and  thence  even  to  the  plains  of 
Marathon;  the  eye  of  the  inquisitive  traveller  discerns 
nothing  but  scattered  ruins  along  a  coast  of  eigh^  miles  in 
extent.* 

However  the  Athenians  are  depressed  by  their  haughty 
tyrants,  they  still  retain  marks  of  their-  original  character. 
They  possess  muck  of  that  quickness  of  apprehension, 
vivacity  of  temper,  and  urbanity  of  manners,  which  distin- 
guisdied  their  ancestors.  The  native  character  of  the 
people  long  continues,  like  the  peculiarities  of  the 
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But  a  bog  state  of  seratude  aad  wjfemHAomf  1hu»  digraded 
Che  native  powers  of  their  minds ;  and  the  recoUectkHi  or 
the  fear  of  bk>ws  and  indignities^  so  oflen  injOieted  bj  their 
conquerors,  makes  them  stoop  to  the  artifices  of  ciinong 
and  dissimulation.  It  will,  however,  be  lecoUeeled,  that 
this  remark  upon  their  character,  was  made  several  jears 
ago,  and  the  wisdom,  the  valoc,  the  disinterested  patrioCisBi, 
the/  have  since  exhibited,  will  go  &r  to  efiace  such  recol- 
lections. 

^  The  commerce  oi  the  Greeks  is  an  anomaly  in  the  hktorv 
of  nations.     Elsewhere,  commerce  has  flourished,  either 
when  lefl  to  itself,  cv  when  encouraged  bj  the  fostering  hand 
of  government     In  Greece,  it  has  flourished,  in  spite  of 
opposition  and  rapacity.      They  have  eaclended  it   with 
unbending  resolution,  and  increasing  activity,  until  it  covers 
all  the  shores  and  harbors  of  the  Mediteminean.     Accord* 
ing  to  a  statement  published  in  1813,  we  find  them  eight 
years  previous  to  the  revolution,  possessed  of  615  merchant 
vessels,  armed  with  5,878  cannon,  and  inanned  by  17,526 
seamen.    Since  its  commencement,  the  number  of  vessels 
has  rapidly  increased,  for  the  small  island  of  Hydra  alone 
now  possesses  upwards  of  600.     The  beauty  and  swiilness 
of  their  vessels  evince  their  skill  ia  naval  architecture ; 
while  their  seamen  are  cdebrated  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  the  dexterity,  with  which  they  manage  their 
ships. 

Sc1k>o1s,  which  are  accessible  to  all  classes,  are  exteih 
sively  estabtished ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  can 
read  and  write.  The  college  at  Haivali,  founded  in  1803; 
had  200  students,  and  a  compet^it  number  of  professors, 
supported  by  the  hberality  of  the  citizens.  That  at  Scio, 
founded  ten  years  earlier,  and  supported  by  the  merchants, 
had  immediately  before  its  destruction,  firom  700  to  800 
students,  20  professors,  chiefly  educated  in  Europe,  an 
atheneum,  and  a  libraiy  of  10,000  volumes.  The  course 
of  instruction  in  Uterature  and  the  sciences  was  rapidly  ap- 
proximating to  the  European  standard  of  perfection.  Be- 
sides these,  public  schools  of  a  respectable  character  were 
found  at  Yanina,  at  Athos,  at  Athens  and  at  Fatmos.  More 
than  500  of  the  finest  young  men  €>£  Greece  regularly  re- 
ceived a  stiU  higher  education  at  the  universities  of  western 
Europe.  Several  printing  presses  have  been  established 
and  several  newspap^»  circulated. 
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Though  the  Greeks  have  so  Icoig  worn  the  yoke  of  slaverj, 
fhey  have  not  worn  it  tamely  and  patiently.  For  the  last 
fifty  years,  no  seeming  opportunity  has  offered  of  liberating 
tibeir  country,  but  they  have,  at  once,  embraced  it. 

Under  the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  the  prospect  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  Greece  from  Turkish  tyranny,  began  to  brighten. 
Secret  societies  had  long  existed  in  Paris,  and  were  even 
encouraged  by  the  French  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  an  insurrection  among  the  Greeks.  ^  In  the  years 
1810  and  1811,  vast  preparations  were  made  in  furtherance 
of  this  desim.  Anns  and  anmiunition  were  sent  into 
Albania  and  Epirus  ;  the  most  powerful  Beys  and  Pachas 
were  engaged  in  the  French  interests ;  the  Servians  openly 
revolted ;  and  an  army  under  Marshal  Marmont,  was  on  the 
point  of  marching  from  Dalmatia,  to  be  joined  by  another 
from  Corfu,  when  the  disastrous  events  of  the  Spanish  and 
Russian  campaigns,  once  more  left  the  Greeks  to  their  own 
resources. 

In  1816,  a  society  was  formed  for  the  encouragement  of 
Grecian  literature.  It  was  connected  with  a  similar  institu- 
6on  at  Athens;  and  another  in  Thessaly,  called  the 
^^  Gymnasium  ofMoUni  PeUon,^^  The  treasury  and  general 
office  of  the  institution  were  established  at  Munich.  No 
political  object  was  avowed  by  these  institutions^  probably, 
none  contemplated.  Still,  however,  they  had  their  effect 
in  hastening  tiiat  condition  of  things,  in  which  the  Greeks 
(bit  competent  to  the  establishment  of  their  independence. 
Many  young  men,  for  years,  had  been  annually  sent  to  the 
universities  in  the  western  states  in  Europe,  for  their  educa- 
tion ;  and  afler  the  general  pacification  of  Europe,  many 
military  men,  discharged  from  other  employment,  were  ready 
to  enter  even  into  so  unpromising  a  service,  as  that  of  the 
revolutionary  Greeks. 

In  1820,  war  commenced  between  the  Porte  and  Ali, 
the  famous  Pacha  of  Albania.  Differences  existed  also  with 
Persia,  and  with  Russia.  In  this  state  of  things,  at  the 
beginning  of  1821,  the  Greeks  actuated  by  an  unconquera- 
ble spirit  of  freedom,  and  deadly  hate  of  tyranny,  broke 
oat  into  an  open  insurrection,  which,  it  is  coniSdently 
believed,  will  terminate  in  then*  final  independence.  It 
commenced  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  under  Prince  Alexander  Tpsilanti,  who  had  served 
with  distinction,  in  the  Russian  army,  during  the  French 
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invasioB.  Through.  Ihe  qmited  6Kerti<ms  of  Ais  officer, 
and  the  aid  afforded  by  Ali  Pacha,  it  spread  through  every 
portion  of  European  Turkey.  From  those  cities  in  which 
the  Christians  out-numbered  the  Mahometans,  the  latter 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire.  In  reveoge  for  this,  an 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  Greeks  followed  in  those 
places,  in  which  the  Mussulmen  exceeded  the  Christian 
popiilatioD.  At  length,  it  was  determined  by  the  Divan,  to 
stnke  terror  into  the  insurgents,  if  possible,  and  by  one 
decisive  blow,  to  check  the  furdier  progress  of  insurrec* 
tion.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  venerated  by 
all  ranks  foir  his  talents,  his  disposition,  and  superior 
sanctity  of  character.  Afler  having  been  compelled  to 
utter  an  anathema  against  his  countrymen  in  arms,  he  was 
suddenly  seized  by  die  Turkish  soldiery,  as  he  came  from 
the  performance  of  worship  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  hanged 
in  his  pontifical  robes,  before  the  gates  of  his  own  c^athedral. 
This  almost  unparalleled  atrocity,  however,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing the  intended  effect,  served  only  to  rouse  die  indi^ 
nant  spirits  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  urge  them  on  to  acts  ok 
dreadful  retribution. 

The  Greeks  soon  possessed  themselves  of  the  open 
country  of  the  Morea,  and  drove  their  enemy  into  the  for- 
tresses. Of  these,  that  of  Tripolizza,  with  the  city,  the  an- 
cient Mantinea,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 

At  the  commencement  of  1822,  the  whole  force  of  the 
Turkish  empire  was  in  a  condition  to  be  brought  against  the 
Greek  rebellion.  Many  anticipated  the  immediate  destruc- 
tion of  their  cause.  The  event,  however,  was  ordered 
otherwise.  Where  the  greatest  effort  was  made,  it  was  met 
and  defeated.  Entering  the  Morea  with  an  army,  which 
seemed  capable  of  bearing  down  all  resistance,  the  Turks 
were  nevertheless  defeated,  and  driven  back,  and  pursued 
beyond  the  isthmus,  within  which,  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent, they  have  not  been  able  to  set  their  foot. 

It  was  in  April,  1822,  that  the  destruction  of  Scio  took 
place.  That  island,  a  sort  of  appanage  of  the  Sultana 
mother,  enjoyed  many  privileges  peculiar  to  itself.  In  a 
population  of  130,000  or  140,000  it  had  no  more  than  2000 
or  3000  Turks ;  by  some  accounts,'  not  nearly  so  many. 
The  absence  of  these  ruffian  masters,  had  in  some  degree, 
allowed  opportunity  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  general  cultivation  of 
societv.     Here  was  the  seat  of  the  modern  Greek  litera- 
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ture;  aii^liere  were  Bbragiea,  printifig  presses,  md  efbet 
establuAunents,  which  indieate  some  adraacement  in  reHiie- 
meDt  and  kno^dedge.  Oertain  of  the  inhabitants  of  Samoa, 
it  woijdd  seem,  enviotts  of  tius  comparative  happiness  of 
Scio,  landed  upon  the  island,  in  an  iireguhur  multitude,  for 
the  purpose  of  con^pelliBg  its  inhahitnits  to  make  a  com- 
mon cause  wi&  ihf»r  countrymen  against  their  oppressora. 
These,  being  joined  by  the  peasantry,  marched  to  tiie  city, 
and  drove  the  Tmks  into  4ctb  casde.  The  Turkish  fleet, 
lately  reinforced  from  Egypt>  happened  to  be  in  the  nei^ 
boring  seas,  and  learning  Ihese  events,  landed  a  force  on  the 
island  of  15,000  men.  There  was  n<Hhing  to  resist  such  an 
army.  These  troops  hnmediatety  entered  the  city,  and  be- 
gan an  indiscriminate  massacre.  The  city  was  firod  ;  and, 
in  four  days,  tiie  fire  and  die  sword  of  die  Toi^s,  rendered 
the  beautiful  Scio  a  clotted  mass  of  btbod  >Lnd  flpii^.  The 
details  are  too  shocking  to  be  recited.  ^f'ort}UDousand  wo- 
men and  children,  saved  from  die  general  d&vuction,  were 
afterwards  sold  in  the  market  of  Si!^yma,S^d  sent  off  into 
distant  and  hopeless  servitude.  "^Of  th^whole  population, 
ihich  has  been  mentioned,  not  kbove^OO  persons  were  left 
living  upon  die  island.        v  ^ 

Though  the  Tmks  gained  som^  advantages,  the  campaign 
closed  with  signal  victories  in  favor  of  the  Greeks ;  as  Sa 
that  of  1823.  A 

If  r.  Webster,  in  his  speech^efore  congress  in  fevor  of  aid- 
ing^e  Gj«eks,  has  the  fdlowmg  remarks,  <<  They  have  held 
out  for  three  campaigns.  Constantinople  and  the  northern 
provinces  have  sent  forth  thousands  of  troops ; — they  have 
been  defeated. — Tripoli,  Algiers  and  Egypt,  have  contri- 
buted their  marine  contingeiils ; — they  have  not  kept  the 
ocean.  Hordes  of  Tartars  have  crossed  the  Bosphorus ; — 
they  have  died,  where  the  Persians  died.  The  powerful 
Ihonarchies  in  the  neighbouriiood  have  denounced  their 
causjB,  and  admonished  diem  to  dbandon  it,  and  submit  to 
their  fate.  They  have  answered  them,  that,  aldiough  two 
hundred  thousand  of  their  countr3rmen  have  oflfered  up  their 
lives,  there  yet  remain  lives  to  offer ;  and  that  it  is  die  de- 
termination of  all  to  persevere,  until  diey  shall  have  establish- 
ed their  liberty,  or  until  the  power  of  dieir  oppressors  shaJl 
have  relieved  them  from  the  burthen  of  existence.** 

The  following  extract  from  a  recent  paper,  will  exhibit 
flie  flattering  prospects  of  die  Greeks,  at  te  close  of  tba 
year  1824. 
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**  The  govenunent  is  established  in  the  strong  place  of 
NapoU  di  Romania.  Its  membera  possess  the  confidence 
and  afiection  of  all  ranks  of  citizens.  Thej  receive  firora 
vll  quarters,  the  most  satisfactoij  jMtNxfs  <^  obedience. 
Anarchy  and  confusion,  too  often  the  associates  of  a  newty 
established  state,  have  seceded  from  Greece,  and  left  in 
their  stead,  union  and  amity.  Foreign  powers  look  upon 
Greece,  as  worthy  of  the  advantages  she  has  gained.  The 
subjects  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  have  contributed 
liberal  assistance ;  and  Greece  seems  rapidly  advancing 
toward  that  state,  which  wiU  enable  her  to  shew  her 
gratitude  for  their  support.  Her  enemy  is  no  longer 
regarded,  as  that  colossal  power,  which  could  not  be  snc- 
cessfnlly  opposed.  Revolution  reigns  in  the  heart  of 
Turkey ;  her  subjects  throw  off  their  allegiance,  or  behave 
in  a  inanner,which  plainly  indicates  their  sentiments.  The 
people  have  lost  their  confidence  in  her  ministers ;  depo- 
silion  follows  deposition,  and  yet  discontent  maintains  her 
empire. 

Providence,  evidently  aids  the  Greeks ;  who,  in  their  turn, 
attribute  to  the  hand  of  their  Creator,  the  successes  which 
accompany  their  efforts. 

The  campaign  of  next  year  will,  in  all  probability,  con- 
duce still  further  to  their  consolidation,  andSender  their  m» 
dependence  no  longer  problemi^cal.] 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  ASU. 

THE  people  of  Asia  maybe  considered  under  seven 
mnd  divisions.  The  Russians  possess  the  northern  ;  the 
Chinese,  the  eastern ;  the  Indians,  the  southreastem ;  the 
Persians, the  southern;  the  Arabians,  the  south-western; 
the  Turks,  the  western;  and  the  Tartars,  the  central 
regions,  of  this  great  division  of  the  globe.  Our  view  of 
Asia,  though  very  brief,  will  be  two-fold.  We  shall  first 
direct  the  eye  of  the  reader  to  these  grand  divisions  sepa- 
rately, with  an  intention  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  each ;  and,  secondly,  we  shall  notice  certsun  things,  in 
which  they  all  agree;  and  shaM  dose  with  remarks  applicar 
Ue  to  the  whole. 
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Few  govemflMMte  in  the  waiid  me  atom  despolM^  Ham 
IfaatofRiisflua;  and,  for  tbe  last  kuodrod  yean,  that  govem- 
ment  has  genondly  been  in  hands,  whksk  managed  ill  proper 
machinery  wslh  ioeredflde  skill  and  energy.  Froaa  Peten- 
burgh,  Ike  royal  remdeace,  sitaated  at  the  iisad  of  the  golf 
of  Fiidand,  dns  empire  egteads  eaativaard  the  »»f^Mim^ 
distance  of  sevend  dKrasand  mfles,  to  the  eastern  ocean,  ir 
sea  of  Eamschatka.  Tet,  orer  so  oonsidendole  a  pottkm  of 
die  globe,  the  imperial  mandates  vre  s{»ead  irhh 
celerity,  and  are  obeyed  without  mvamors  er  delaya* 

Hie  Russians  of  Asia  are  of  a  more  mild  and  anuable 
character,  than  those  of  Europe.  Their  numerous  teibes 
live  in  pleasant  countries ;  their  towne  and  Tillages  being 
situated  m  extensive  plains,  and  on  the  banks  ef  aoUe  and 
majestic  rivers.  It  is  said,  there  is  scarcely  a  iiffl  of  any 
considerable  size  from  Petersburgh  to  Pekin ;  and  thrdu^ 
those  vast  plains,  many  rivers  meander  in  various  doections. 
Some  late  geographers  say,  there  are  no  less  than  ei^ 
rivers,  which  run  a  course  of  two  thousand  miles.  But  the 
North  of  Asia,  like  tliat  of  Eiffepe,'stifl  abounds  in  forests, 
many  of  which  are  of  very  great  extent 

The  people  in  those  extensive  countries,  are  yet  in  a  bar- 
barous state,  not  very  many  degrees  in  advance  of  the  savage. 
They  have  no  point  of  union,  nor  combination,  but  what  is 
found  in  the  powerful  arm  of  government.  They  speak 
many  languages,  and  are  of  many  different  religions ;  for 
although  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Greek  church  are 
established  in  the  empire,  yet  most  <^  the  remote  provinces 
are  still  pagans,  or,  indeed,  have  no  settled  notions  of  the 
Deity,  nor  forms  of  worship. 

But  notwithstanding  many  gloomy  and  foibidding  ckcfrm- 
stances  in  the  condition  of  the  Russian  empire,  it  is 
probably  improving  fester,  than  any  other  part  of  Asia ;  or, 
to  speak  more  properly,  it  is  improving  in  some  small 
degree ;  which  can  scarcely  be  said  of  any  o^r  part  of 
that  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  people  are  becoming  more 
agricultural ;  a  regidar  commerce  begins  to  awaken  a  spirit 
of  enterprise;  civility  gains  ground;  the  arts  and  sciences 
are  spreading  their  benign  influence  In  some  very  remote 
provinces.  The  great  Catharine  erected  schools,  and 
opened  several   missions  in  the  provinces  bordering  oa 


in 

KaoMsdMdts,  and  offitred  adequate  enoMrngtrnmi  to  eH»* 
gnmts  (fisposed  to  settle  in  those  «e«itrM. 

The  rast  plains  of  Ruask  facilitate  hoi  cavrii^ ;  and 
her  numerocs  hffgo  rivers  fender  easf  the  transportatiott  of 
dieir  Tariotts  commodities  from  one  conntiy  to  another. 

As  early  as  the  tendk  eentwy,  the  lUawwaw  anko  semo 
inconsiderable  appearance  in  the  histeriee  of  Ewope.  Hm 
ancient  ci^ital  of  the  empire  is  Moscow.  There  eveiy 
HKHiarch  must  be  crowned,  before  he  can  he  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  all  the  Russias.  But  the  empire  was  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  barfoanty,  before  the  veign  of  Feter  the 
€rreat  No  mcmareh  of  modem  times,  or,  perhaps^  of  ai^ 
age  or  nation,  ever  did  more  for  his  empire,  than  Peter  did 
fbr  his.  He  condensed  the  resouvees  of  a  multitude  of 
tribes;  he  eomlnned  their  strength  in  a  vegoiar  plan  af 
government ;  he  pnt  a  stop  to  their  incessant  wan  aBong 
tiiemseilves ;  he  exterminated  innumeiable  banditti  of  veb* 
bers,  which  infested,  and .  fearlessly  ravaged  att  thoe* 
countries ;  he  built  cities,  removed  forests,  cauMd  the  easth 
to  be  euftivated,  settled  the  inhdiiitaats  of  his  empire  in 
fixed  places,  and  reclaimed  them  from  the  roving  life  and 
precarioos  subsistence  of  the  Tartars^  Petes  did  mote  diaa 
all  tins;  He  £d  not  eneousage  merely,  bat  he  or^giaatod 
the  arts  and  sciences  among  his  people.  Ho  hnilt  a  oty^ 
which,  in  less  than  a  centiffy,  merited  a  place  ia  the  &rat 
rank  of  dties.  To  Ant  city,  he  invited,  Aom  all  pasta  <^ 
the  world,  the  most  able  mechanics,  and  the  most  elegant 
artists,  whom  he  encouraged  with  royal  munifieence.  Not 
contented  widi  a  most  pwoerfkU  landfarcey  he  detenninod  to 
be  known  on  the  watery  element.  With  this  view,  ha 
became  a  ship  carpenter,  and  worked  with  his  own  hands  in 
die  sfa^  yard ;  he  studied  the  art  of  navigation,  and  prac- 
tised it ;  he  surveyed  the  shwes  and  coasts  of  te  Gaa* 
pian  sea,  and  drew,  with  his  own  hands,  an  ekf^ant  chart, 
which  he  presented  to  the  museum  at  Fans ;  in  short,  he 
raised  his  empire  to  die  first  rank  among  the  powers  of  the 
world. 

There  is  something  singular  in  die  military  chafaoter  of 
die  Russians.  They  are  remarkable  for  passive  valor.  It 
is  said,  they  wiU  endure  the  greatest  fktigues  and  suftringa 
with  padence  and  calmness.  They  will  resist,  better  Ihui 
make  an  onset ;  though  it  is  certain,  that  very  few  nadcMia 
in  the  world  produce  better  soldiers  dnui  die  Russian. 
They-  have  had  several  considerable  wars  with  the  Tudu 
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aadPeiBians, over  both  of  ivfaom,  ffaej  have  gained  gieat 
advantages.  It  has  been  thought  thej  would  expel  the 
Turks  out  of  £urope,  and  put  a  period  to  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. Count  Romanzowy  in  the  reign  of  the  great  Catharine, 
defeated  them  in  a  series  of  battles,  canied  terror  and  con- 
quest almost  to  the  heart  of  the  empire,  and  filled  the  world 
with  the  fame  of  his  victories. 

n.  TURKS  IN  ASLL 

We  have  already  noticed  the  history  of  the  Turks ;  but, 
in  this  place,  it  wiU  be  proper  to  regard  them,  a  moment, 
as  an  Asiatic  power ;  and,  in  so  doing,  we  cannot  avoid  the 
reflection,  how  diflerent  the  people  in  the  £ast  have  fared, 
from  those  in  the  West  of  Asia.  In  the  East,  the  empire  of 
China,  like  a  majestic  luminary,  has  shone  in  glory  un- 
ecUpsed  and  unrivalled,  for  3000  years.  In  the  West,  the 
Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the 
Godis,  the  Saracens,  and  at  last,  the  Turks,  have  driven  the 
plou^ishare  of  destruction  over  the  fairest  provioccs  of  the 
earth.  To  an  eye  or  to  a  mind,  that  can  contemplate  3000 
years,  as  we  can  a  day,  the  people  in  the  West  of  Asia  must 
have  appeared  like  a  nest  of  serpents,  incessantly  striving  to 
destroy  one  another.  But  the  simile  utterly  fails ;  for  a  nest 
of  serpents,  a  den  of  tygers,  the  gloomy  haunts  where  the 
deadliest  monsters  and  dragons  meet  in  concourse,  are 
scenes  of  peace  and  friendship,  in  comparison  with  those 
wretched  countries. 

After  the  wars  of  the  Saracens  and  crusaders  had  spent 
their  rage  in  Western  Asia,  the  Turks,  like  an  irruption  of 
fiiries  from  the  bottomless  pit,  overran  those  countries. 
They  established  four  independent  kingdoms,  whose  capitals 
were  Iconium,  Bagdad,  Aleppo  and  Jerusalem.  These  in- 
stitutions perished,  afler  a  while,  in  the  furnace  of  their  own 
vices ;  and,  from  their  ashes,  the  Qttoman  Turks,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  arose,  to  complete  the 
wretchedness  of  Western  Asia,  in  which  their  teiritories 
were  much  the  same,  as  those  of  the  Romans. 

The  remnant  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  those  once 
flourishing  countri^,  are  now  miserable  beyond  the  power 
of  description.  It  will  suflice  to  say,  that  they  have  no 
security  of  property  or  life.  The  petty  tyrants,  to  whom 
Che  grand  seignior  commits  the  governments  of  those 
provinces,    exercise    their    vices    and    villanies    without 
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mamtm  and  wkiiout  Mstnriat  Is  Thnmi— »%  mmi  Tofr> 
nej's  tm^yB  tfarougii  Sym  and  Pikiitif,  <h»  da— et»r— i 
eoa^itioB  of  these  iwsCcfaed  beiogs  «ra  Mif  daaciibed. 

Tke  eendfttim  of  the  Twki  themsehm  is  net  a  wUl 
better,  tbtttbot  of  lileciherBdMbitaHlK.  ThmraroeqiiaUj 
MbjectedtoabaHMuwot  ijmiji^liabig  tannilMrcKlertnm 
|nd  injustice.  They  have  nothing  they  can  caM  their  gwu 
DO  ri^hi — iio  property-MM  security.  Tfaey  aM  liaMe  to  be 
muFderBd  at  maisa^is^  bf  unknown  moasongera»  and  for 
ankBomt  etsnes  r  er  ii^  Mny  be  tftnoiglecl  at  nad  dny,  in 
file  ondist  of  timr  ftiends  and  ftiniiiaB,  withoal  any  eonsci- 
ousnenf  of  gniltr— wiAK>ut  any  fofm  of  trial^-e«en  widMMrt 
aeeusalicn  or  sabfleqaeat  feaaons  aajigtd.  ^  Mystery,'' 
says  oAoef  die  above  writefs,  ^ reigns  raond dnir  babte- 
tions."  All  is  fear,  eonceabnent,  melanchaiy  and  distiost ; 
&ey  af*efereed  Uy  eoneeal  tbeir  food  aad  laimeutf  they  dare 
net  Budie  any  show  of  opulence ;  for  the  peasossiip  of 
wenMi  woald  ipork  their  rum. 

The  Tinks,  considered  in  ail  dienurioustwitsef  their 
efaaracter,  nm  probiMy  ths'  most  untoreiy  of  all  nations. 
Tbw  cfaarader  is  daik,  unsedai,  jeaiieusy  csuei  and  beastly 
m  its  Ininqafl  state.  They  are  sCmigly  addicted  to  the 
foagb  aod  Potent  passions ;  and  when  loussd,  thmriwrenge 
0  TOidictive,  deadly  and  horrid  beyond  ei^MsessioB* 

The  CbrisfiaBs  ei  Asia  ave  genondly  in  Tusfcey.  Thek 
stale  is  truly  deplofd^le.  They  are  literally  trampled  in 
Ihe  dust ;  imd  ^e  vilest  of  mortals  reign  and  triun4>h  over 
them.  Tb^  have  but  a  name,  (hat  they  live,  and  are 
dead.  The3r  generally  subscmbe  to  the  tenets,  or  mdier 
the  superstitions  of  the  Greek  choreiv  bat  haiVB  departed 
far  from  the  stmidard  of  truth ;  and  1h^  distance  ^om  the 
purity  and  ^mpticity  of  the  gospel  is  inmense.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  that  ^y  rotain  ht^  mora  than  the  name  of 
Christianfty. 

The  provinces  of  Turkey  in  Asia  exhibit  a  melandioly 
proofiOf  the  changeable  nature  of  all  human  afiairs.  They 
witness,  to  every  observer,  that  the  most  flourishing  insti- 
tutions may  decay  and  perish  forever.  Those  countries 
were  once  rich,  powerfiil  and  hap]^  They  w«Te  blessed 
wfffia  n»id  said  genial  cliioale;  &ey  enjoyed  Hreedom  and 
prosperity;  they  were  among  the  meet  enhghleBed  and 
iriseof  tito  humanraoe.  Bat  how  dmngsd  ia  tie  scene! 
tht^ot feeir  a<lf milagesy  as  a  badgevenniient  contd  not 
dbetroy^  Mr  »  bsrtnvew  psefrie^  annih&aie^  hava  becsaaa 
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useleasy  or  are  altogether  unknown.  Their  fertile  fields 
have  lam  so  long  uncultivated,  that  their  fruitfulness  is  for 
gotten.  Their  fine  harbors  are  visited  by  few  sails,  except 
those  of  foreigners.  The  ruins  of  their  ancient  cities  and 
temples  are  stupendous  proofs  of  the  opulence  and  gloiy  of 
former  ages,  and  of  the  degeneracy  and  wretchedness  of  the 
present  times. 

If  the  Turkish  power,  in  Europe  is  on  the  decline,  wluch 
as  not  to  be  doubted,  it  is  much  more  so  in  Asia.  The  con> 
nection  between  the  parts  of  that  extensive  empire,  is  grow- 
ing more  feeble,  and  evidently  declines  with  the  eneigy  of 
government ;  a  disease  natu)^  to  great  empures,  whose  dis- 
tant provinces,  if  powerful  and  rebellious,  will  bring  more 
expense,  than  profit,  to  their  masters  ;  and,  if  weak  and  de- 
fenceless, will  certainly  not  be  worth  defending. 

The  government  of  the  Turkish  empire  b^irs  some  faint 
resembkuice  to  the  Feudal  System ;  but,  in  one  important 
respect,  perhaps  more,  to  that  of  the  ancient  Romans* 
The  revenues  of  the  provinces  seem  to  be  farmed  out. 
Each  bashaw,  or  superior  lord,  undertakes  to  pay  such  a 
sum  annually  into  the  public  treasury;  and  he  has  a 
province,  district,  or  city  allotted  him,  on  which  he  ia  to 
levy  that  sum,  and,  in  ract,  as  much  more,  as  his  ingenious 
and  merciless  avarice  can  lay  hold  of.  If  the  province  is 
large,  this  bashaw  or  bey  commonly  parcels  it  out,  in  the 
same  manner,  to  his  vassals.  Eveiy  species  of  oppression 
and  injustice,  of  cruelty  and  extortion  is  practised,  and  has 
been,  for  so  long  a  time,  that  the  whole  countiy  is  com- 
pletely ruined,  and,  though  naturally  rich,  has  become  one 
of  the  poorest  m  the  worid.  By  these  means,  the  Turkish 
empire  is  fast  declining,  and,  by  one  vigorous  efibrt  of  some 
neighbouring  power,  might  be  overthrown.  Thirty  years 
ago,  it  was  thought  the  Russians  would  accomplish  it  It 
is  now  laid  out  as  a  part  of  the  future  task  of  the  modem 
Cesar. 

m.  ARABIANS. 

We  have  already  taken  some  notice  of  the  origin  and 
general  history  of  the  Arabians.  A  remarkable  circum- 
stance respecting  them  is,  that  they  have  never  been  con- 
quered. For  th^  however,  two  very  natural  reasons  may 
be  assigned ;  first,  they  have  never  possessed  much,  idiica 
was  worth  conquering,  or  could  allure  a  conqueror — and 
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secondly,  ihe  8itaati<Hi  of  liieir  countiy  is  tttdoetidy  sacugi 
from  invasion,  especiaUj  considering  their  mode  of  defence. 
Their  country,  which  is  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles 
square,  forms  exactly  the  southwest  part  of  Asia,  as  Spain 
and  Portugal  do  of  £)urope,  and  is  commonly  divided  into 
three  parts,  viz.  Arabia  Petnsa,  Arabia  Deserta,  and  Arabia 
Felix.  Arabia  Felix,  or  the  Happy,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  delightful  regions  upon  earth.  The  truth  is,  ^ese 
flattering  accounts  are  more  frequently  taken  from  legen- 
dary tales  than  from  real  facts.  In  such  parts  of  Arabia,  as 
are  well  watered,  vegetation  is,  indeed,  luxuriant  beyond 
conception ;  and  some  of  the  most  valuable  odors  and  choice 
perfrunes  are  the  produce  of  that  country.  The  people 
generally  bve  in  tents,  and,  of  course,  their  manner  of  Me 
is  roving,  like  that  of  the  Tartars  and  Scythians.  Obtain- 
ing  a  precarious  subsistence  with  little  labor,  they  are 
addicted  to  every  species  of  theft.  They  will  receive  you 
with  Idndness ;  entertain  you  with  the  utmost  hospitality ; 
divide  with  you  their  last  loaf;  and  then  increase  their 
store,  by  stealing  from  you  all  you  have.  They  seem  to 
prefer  not  to  take  life ;  but,  on  an  emergency  they  will  rob 
and  murder. 

Arabia  has  been  governed,  at  times,  by  powerfril  mo- 
narchs,  who  have  brought  great  and  very  elective  armies 
into  the  field;  and  various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
subdue  and  explore  that  country  by  their  powerful  neighbors. 
Arabia  Felix  is,  indeed,  a  sequestered  countiy.  It  is 
skirted  round  on  all  sides  by  seas  and  sandy  deserts ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  modes  of  fighting,  prac« 
fised  by  the  Arabs,  have  rendered  it  difiicult  and  dangerous 
of  access ;  and  it  (las  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  mysterious 
and  forbidden  ground. 

The  last  attempt  to  conquer  this  country  was  made  by 
the  Turks,  commanded,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  Amurath  11. 
about  the  year  1468.  The  haughty  Turk,  at  the  head  of 
a  great  army,  flushed  with  continual  victory,  advanced  into 
Arabia,  determined  to  rend  the  veil,  which  had  long  cover- 
ed that  country,  and  to  know  what  was  in  it,  and  whether 
it  was  worth  conquering.  As  he  advanced  toward  the 
interior  of  the  country,  a  herald,  on  horseback,  met  him, 
and  warned  hun  to  retire,  telling  him,  that  though  tho 
Arabians  had  no  war  with  the  Turks,  yet,  if  he  advancer^ 
frurther,  he  would  have  reason  to  repent  of  his  temerity. 
Tke  sultan  treated  the  message  with  contempt,  and  pushed 


oeived  m  cloud  of  dust  ansmg,  and  before  the  cause  of  it 
eoidd  be  weU  dbcoveredi  hia  may  waa  attacked  by  a  fonni- 
daUe  Goluian  of  40^000  bo»e«  Their  a^oach  irae  Jike 
a  wfaiflimid;  and  the  Turkst,  already  weaned  wkh  wading 
in  the  sasd^  w&^e  blinded  and  aofiecaled  with  dust,  and  were 
eut  in  pieces  withoiii  much  resistance.  The  saltan  mount* 
ed  on  a  fleet  horse,  bad  the  good  fortune  to  niake  his  esciiie, 
with  a  fi»w  of  bis  guards,  and  recover  lus  own  domiaionsi 
and  being  fully  satisfied  with  one  attempt  updn  Arabia,  be 
chose  rather  to  sustain  his  disf^nce^  than  retrieve  his  honor 
by  hazarding  a  second. 

The  Arabian  horses  are  famous  for  strengdi  and  swift- 
ness ;  and  the  men  of  that  country  are  excellent  horsemeiL 
So  great  is  their  dexterity,  that  it  is  said,  they  will  throw 
forward  their  lances  and  recover  them  from  die  groundy 
while  on  full  speed.  Their  mode  of  fighting  is  extremely 
desukoiy,  and  their  military  tactics  pecidiar  to  themselves ; 
yet  their  attack  is  fierce  and  terrible,  and  can  only  be  resists 
ed  by  the  most  dise^lined  valor. 

The  Arabic  language  is  sofl,  liquid  and  hamionious,  by 
reason  of  an  uncommon  prevalence  of  vowel  sounds.  Not* 
withstanding  the  singular  character  of  this  people,  they 
have  not  been  destitute  of  science.  During  the  dark  ages, 
the  Saincens  w^e,  perfa^s,  the  most  scientific  people  in 
the  wortfl.  They  introduced  learning  into  Europe.  Several 
of  the  sciences  they  improved ;  and  they  justly  claim  the 
honor  of  being  the  inventors  of  algebra.  In  aridmietic,  we 
follow  theur  generally,  and  especially  in  the  use  of  their  nu- 
merical ehaiacters* 

It  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous  for  Europeans  to  travel 
in  that  country.  The  hardships  and  perils,  to  wbicfaL  they 
must  be  exposed,  ure  very  great  Of  course  the  present 
state  <^  the  country  cannot  fa^  very  weU  known.  We  shall 
close  on  this  article  with  remarking,  how  wondecfuUy  fitted 
mankind  a«e  to-  sustain  Ihe  inconveniences  of  all  cli- 
mates. The  Bedouin  Arabs,  in  large  colloctions  or  hordes, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  will  visit  the  seapoits  and 
commeicial  cities,  for  the  purpose  of  bartering  their  com- 
modities, and  procuring  sucb  articles  as  they  need.  When 
this  is  dtitte,  diey  phiage  again  into  the  tracklesB  sejpnns  of 
their  native  desMte,  where  they  epead  the  yeav.  But  how 
they  live,  or  what  they  subsist  upon,  that  Being  only  knows, 
who  ck)«hes  the  fisUa  winh  gpass^  awl  foMls^  the  youif 
lavens,  when  they  ciy. 
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IV.  PERSIANS. 

The  Persians  alone  of  the  ancient  empires  in  the  West 
of  Asia,  have  preserved  and  perpetuated  their  existence  as 
an  independent  nation.^  Thej  were,  indeed,  subdued  by 
Alexander ;  but  that  conquest,  at  last,  terminated  in  the  over- 
throw of  die  Greeks  themselves.  The  Persians  became 
surprisingly  renovated,  and  were  able,  on  the  decline  of  the 
Greeks,  to  resist  the  arms  of  Rome,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Scjrthicuis,  Saracens,  Turks  and  Russians.  In  the  year  of 
Christ,  1750,  the  celebrated  Thamas  Kouli  Khan  ascended 
the  Persian  throne,  and  was  one  of  tiie  most  powerful  mo- 
narchs  of  his  time.  He  invaded  India,  took  Delhi,  and  re- 
turned to  his  own  dominions,  loaded  with  immense  riches. 
No  power  baffled  and  defeated  the  Turks  oflener,  than  the 
Persians  did ;  and  Emir  Hamzi,  the  famous  Persian,  was 
doubtless,  the  greatest  warrior  in  Asia  during  his  time. 
Had  he  not  been  cruelly  murdered,  as  was  supposed,  by  the 
order  of  his  unnatural  father,  he  would  probably  have  put 
a  final  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  Turkish  ^•""^. 

The  Persians,  as  a  nation,  are  brave,  poute,  civil,  and 
courteous  to  strangers  ;  but  extremely  ostentatious,  vain- 
glorious and  proud.  Their  country,  like  Arabia,  can  boast 
of  some  most  pleasant  and  delightful  places.  All  travellers 
speak  in  raptures  of  the  richness,  luxuriance  and  pleasant- 
ness of  the  v^le  of  Shirans ;  but,  in  general,  Persia  is  exces- 
sively dry,  having  few  rivers,  brooks,  or  springs  of  water. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  conceive,  how  the  inhabitants  obtain 
a  sufficiency  of  water  for  necessary  uses.  They  seldom 
have  rain,  and  no  country  has  a  more  arid  atmosphere. 

In  very  northern  climates,  dire  necessity  compels  man- 
kind  to  continual  labor,  to  avoid  perishing  with  cold  and 
hunger.  In  the  middle  countries  of  the  temperate  zone, 
industry  is  partly  necessary  to  subsistence  ;  but  it  is  oflener 
prompted  by  honor  and  ambition.  But  as  we  approach  the 
torrid  zone,  the  earth  produces  more  spontaneously ;  where 
it  is  fruitful,  it  is  abundantly  so  ;  and  the  people  are  able  to 
live  with  little  exertion.  It  is  impossible,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  hot  climates,  as  for  instance,  of  Arabia  and  Persia, 
snould  exercise  the  laborious  industry  of  England  and  Hol- 
kmd  ;  and,  of  course,  they  are  provided  for  without     It  is 

^  The  Arabians  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  poUtieal  body,  eonstiUi. 
ting  an  empire. 
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howover  worthy  of  remark,  and  of  gratitude  to  Providence^ 
that  in  veiy  hot  climates,  gnmt  induatiy  is  rewarded  wttb 
great  profit  and  advantage ;  as  in  the  cases  of  ancient  Car- 
iiMge  aad  £g7pt  If  the  people  of  soudMra  ciioia^es, 
adaplwg  their  kbora  to  the  nature  of  their  coiint]ie%  would 
practise  the  induatiy  of  the  ^Nordi,  eBi|Hre^  iadepeiidenee 
and  gkiry  wo^d  soon  retnrft  to  those  countnes^  iSaoj  have 
k>ng  foraakea;  and  would  certainly  ^m  ft  [wefeieaee  to 
their  ancient  sealt* 

To  fom  a  just  estanate  of  any  nation,  k  is.  neoeasaxy  to 
look  earelhlfy  into  thehr  internal,  as  weU  as  external  state. 
Oar  views  of  ^e  people  of  Asia^  in  these  respectr,  must  ho 
imperfect  aad  8i]^>erfietal,  at  best  There  is  hut  ]Mb  in- 
tercouise  between  the  Persians  and  any  nation  c^  Eurspe. 
The  wide  diffisrence  in  language,  manners,  religion  and 
govemsment^  sets  bars  between  them  very  difficult  to  be 
passed*  We  caimot  but  betieve,  that  the  eonchtion  of  the 
great  body  ef  te  people  in  Persia,  is  very  miaefable^  The 
siiperstitio%  absurdities  aad  even  vices  ai  their  reJ^g^on, 
are  extreme*  Their  government  is  cnid,  oapricJoos,  vad 
arbitrary.  Many  things  nxe  diere  sanetioaed  by  custom, 
which  in  any  part  of  Hurope  would  £11  mankind  vnth  horror 
and  rage,  if  we  orcept  Turkey ;  and  even  the  Turkish  go- 
vensBOMit  isless  despotic  than  the  Persian. 

Peo{der  of  fashion  ia  this  country  are  §prace£ul  in  their 
persons  ;  and  although  their  complexion  ia  somewhat  darker 
than  that  of  te  Eivopean  natioas,  yet  tiieir  countenances, 
rather  Rorann  than  Grecian,  are  ezf^essive,  and  ol\en 
display  the  most  deUcate  hnes  of  beauty.  But  the  ccHnmon 
people,  who  are  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  are  conaidevably 
swarthy. 

lite  Persians  have  neither  gieatly  excelled,  nor  been 
gveallgr  deficient,  in  literature*  The  late  justly  celebrated 
Sir  WiOiam  Jone%  the  most  skilful  in  Asiatic  learning  of 
any  European  of  modem  times^  has  given  some  elegant 
specinwns  of  Persian  poetry  in  £nglish  translatioo.  They 
cvn,  however,  boast  of  no  very  great  wrilMS,  either  in 
poetry  m  prose.  Notwithstanding  all  their  attaiuiients, 
they  must  be  considered  in  the  li^t  of  barfaanans,  and  it 
is  diflScolt  to  say,  whether  ^ey  are  now  eneiiging  ftom 
ignoraaee  and  barbarity,  or  winking  deqiCT  in  theau 


V.  TARTART. 

Tbe  bomdariefl  of  Taitaiy  iunre  aerer  baan  ■acetteiiwd 
The  central  regions  of  Am,  from  tune  imnenoiul,  Suivi 
beeo  inhabiled  bj  numerous  tiibes  of  roving  people.  The) 
liave  rmtely  been  oomlnned  under  one  head,  akfaoMghthet 
event  in  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  ^  Idlh  century, 
under  the  rdgn  of  Ghen^iis  Khan,  and  again  in  the  IMi, 
under  Tam^laae.  These  people  were  aacientljr  caUed 
ScythiaAs*  Their  character  has  been  surpnaiaglj  mufom 
in  all  ages.  During  the  tine  of  the  four  great  naonarohiea, 
whose  history  has  been  sketched  in  the  first  Teliane  of 
this  work,  they  were  but  too  weU  known  by  their  femidable 
irruptions  into  the  civilized  provmces  of  Asia  and  Europe ; 
&e  first  of  which  was  in  the  rogn  of  Cyaxares  I.  king  o£ 
Media. 

Our  best  geographers  state  very  Uttle  with  certainfty  con* 
ceming  the,  vast  countries  of  Tartery.  TraveUiag  in  those 
countries  is  difficult  and  dangerous ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
intercourse,  kept  up  with  them  by  their  more  civilized 
neighbors,  is  not  such,  as  t<J  draw  very  satisfactory  intelli- 
gence from  them.  They  may  be  regarded  as  fruitful 
sources  of  regret  and  sorrow.  From  various  circumstances 
and  known  facts,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  middle 
paVts  of  Asia  equal  in  ridmess  and  fertility,  and  especially 
in  pleasantness  and  beauty,  any  part  of  ^  continent. 
Though  vastly  distant  from  the  ocean,  the  ooimtnes  are 
well  watered,  and  extend  almost  the  width  of  ike  temperate 
zone.  They  have  numerous  lakes,  where  numberless  rivere 
and  rivulets  discharge  their  waters.  Their  majestic  rivefs 
meander  slowly  through  delightful  and  extensive  plains.  The 
verdure  of  an  almost  perpetual  spring  clothes  their  banks  m 
perennial  bloom  and  sweetness.  Tet  those  fak  scenes 
seemed  formed  only  to  be  seen  by  the  eye  of  savages,  never 
to  be  enriched  by  handsome  villages  and  flourishmg  cities ; 
or  made  the  charming  abodes  of  science,  virtue,  order  and 

humanity. 

Hie  Tartars,  thou^  not  entire  savages,  are  but  little 
better.  They  are  very  doventy  in  tibeir  persons  and  dress, 
and  have  no  notion  of  cleanliness,  taste  or  order  in  their 
halMtationa.  Their  ^operiy  consists  chiefly  in  horses  and 
cattle,  of  which  some  of  Ihem  possess  a  great  number. 
Their  tMe  to  land  is  mere  occixpancy.    Wben  thejhave 
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oMisamed  the  pastures  of  a  particular  place,  they  Temove  to 
some  other.  They  claim  no  title  to  any  place,  but  what  they 
possess  for  the  time  being.  In  some  places,  however,  thej 
hare  habitations  more  settled,  and  do  even  live  in  cities. 

They  seem  to  have  no  regular  or  consistent  notions  of 
religion  or  government  They  commonly  profess  subjec- 
tion to  some  chiefVain,  and  in  time  of  war,  or  upon  an  excur- 
mon  for  rapine,  follow  his  standard ;  but,  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  cii^  government,  or  whether  they  have  any,  propeily 
speaking,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  They  certainly  have 
ideas  of  a  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  on  which  they 
found  certain  maxims,  resembling  a  code  of  morality ;  but 
their  penal  code  differs  little  from  an  indefinite  rule  of  per- 
sonal retaliation. 

There  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  their  improving  in 
either  of  the  three  important  articles  of  religion,*  govern- 
ment or  civilization.  We  think  ourselves  warranted  in  say- 
ing, that  they  have  not  improved  for  the  last  two  thousand 
years,  in  either  of  these  respects. 

VI.  INDIA. 

The  river  Indus  gives  name  to  nearly  one  quarter  of  the 
surface  of  the  terraqueous  globe.  One  of  the  great  oceans, 
half  the  islands  in  the  world,  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  continent 
of  Asia,  and  all  the  original  mhabitants  of  the  new  conti- 
nent, are  called  for  it.  The  country  of  India  forms  the 
south  part  of  Asia,  as  Russia  does  the  north.  North  of  it 
lies  Tartary ;  east  and  south,  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans; 
and  west,  the  empire  of  Persia. 

•*  The  wealth  of  India  has,  in  every  age,  been  even  pro- 
verbial. So  great  is  the  fame  of  its  wealth,  that  when  we 
hear  its  name  pronounced,  we  immediately  think  of  a  land 
of  wealth.  The  riches  of  India  consist  in  the  natural  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  which  is  heightened  and  perfected  by  the 
best  of  climates ;  the  advantages  of  commerce  and  naviga^ 
tion ;  the  greatest  plenty  of  all  the  necessaries,  conve- 
niences, and  luxuries  of  life  ;  rich  mines ;  and  abundance 
of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels  ;  and  a  race  of  people  who  seem 
to  be  naturally  virtuous,*}*  honest,  pacific,  ingenious,  indus- 

*The  religrious  prospects  of  the  Tartan  appear  to  be  a  little  more 
encouraging^,  than  they  were,  whmi  the  above  remark  wa»  written.— 

t  It  is  ascertained  that  the  Hindoos  are  generally  at  a  greet 
remove  from  rirtue. — £d. 
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triousy  aomewhftt  enterpriamgy  and  inuneiuelj  nimieitNM. 
In  the  course  of  their  commerce,  they  are  not  fond  of  receive 
ing  the  commodities  of  other  nations  in  exchange  for  their 
own.  Thej  never  pay  money,  nor  make  war  upon  other 
nations. 

Exclusive  of  the  internal  trade  of  India,  that  countiy  haa 
from  the  earliest  ages,  carried  on  two  great  branches  of 
foreign  commerce ;  one  by  land,  and  the  other  by  sea.  Am 
from  that  .country,  every  thing  valuable,  beautiful,  rich,  or 
useful  was  to  be  obtained,  all  commercial  nations  sought  an 
interest  in  its  trade.  The  Chinese,  the  Tartars,  Persians, 
Arabians,  Syrians  and  Egyptians,  traded  with  them  by  land ; 
and  the  numberless  commodities  of  India  were  transported 
by  numerous  caravans,  on  the  backs  of  camels,  dromedaries, 
mules  and  horses,  to  very  distant  nations.  The  wealth  and 
glory  of  many  ancient  cities  of  Asia,  rose  from  this  trade ; 
of  which  the  splendid  and  magnificent  city  of  Palmjrra  was 
once  the  grand  mart  and  emporium.  This  city,  situated 
between  Arabia  and  Syria,  bordering  on  the  deserts,  was 
once  the  deposit  oi  the  wealth  of  the  £ast,  from  whence  it 
was  again  dispersed  throu^  numerous  channels  to  the  West 
of  Asia,  to  £urope  and  Africa.  This  city,  &r  more  splen- 
did, but  less  warlike,  than  Rome  itself,  flourished  for  ages, 
and  was  at  length  destroyed  by  the  emperor  Aurelian.  Its 
last  monarch  was  the  illustrious  but  unfortunate  queen,  Ze- 
nobia,  whose  counsels  were  directed  by  the  celebrated  Lon- 
ginus,  as  already  noticed,  one  of  ^e  last  luminaries  of  Gre- 
cian Uterature. 

The  Phenicians,  Carthaginians,  Greeks,  Sicilians  and 
Romans,  and,,  in  later  times,  the  Italians  and  many  other 
powers  of  £urope,  have  pursued  the  Indian  trade  by  sea. 
Till  the  Portuguese  had  doubled  the  Ci4>e  of  Good  Hope, 
the  common  voyage  to  India  was  from  the  ports  of  the  Red 
Sea,  through  the  straits  of  3e^belmandel,  and  across  the  In- 
dian ocean.  The  majestic  ruins  of  Palmyra  demonstrate 
the  former  greatness  of  her  wealth  and  commercial  impor- 
tance. Indeed  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  great  cities 
of  £gypt — to  Tyre,  Sidon,  &c. 

At  present,  the  naval  commerce  of  India  is  almost 
engisossed  by  Great  Britain,  whose  subjects,  tributaries,  or 
allies,  extending  far  up  the  river  Ganges,  are  said  to  com- 
prehend some  of  the  fairest  and  richest  parts  of  India. 
The  British  trade  to  India  has  become  the  most  lucrative, 
important  and  dignified  system  of  commerce,  ever  carried 
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on.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  viewed  without  Hstonidiment. 
The  English  people,  by  means  of  the  South  Sea  and  India 
companies,  are  able  almost  to  command  the  wealth  and 

credit  of  the  globe.  ,  ,    ^ 

The  interior  parts  of  India,  especially  beyond  the  Ganges, 
are  but  httle  known.     It  is  a  very  great  country,  and  some- 
what more  mountainous,  than  the  more  northerly  parts  of 
Asia.     The  people  of  India,  regarding  the  whole  section  of 
Asia  called  by  their  name,  are  probably  among  the  most 
mild  and  pacific  of  all  the  human  race.     They  never  have 
been  famous  for  war  in  any  age.     Th^  have  doubtless 
had  wars,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  perhaps  several, 
of  which  we  have  no  knowledge.      They  have  several 
times  been  invaded,  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  as  it  is 
said,  by  Sesostris,  Semiramis,  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Ghen^iis 
Khan,  Tamerlane,  and  of  late,  by  the  Persians,  under 
Thamas  Eouli  Ehan.     But  the  English  invasion  of  India 
will  be  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences  to  that 
country ;  and  it  is  feared,  with  little  good.    Their  conquests 
comprehend  a  greater  territory  and  much  more  numerous 
population,  than  they  possess  in  Europe.*    But  if  those 
conquests  have  increased  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  they 
have  produced  a  contrary  effect  on  the  unhappy  Indians^ 
They  have  quite  altered  the  face  of  things  in  that  country 
The  name  of  Hastmgs  will  descend  to  posterity  blackened 
with  indelible  guilt  and  infamy ;  and  it  would  be  well  for 
tile  English  people  if  Hastings  were  the  only  man,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  exercising  cruelty,  extortion  and  outrage  upon 
the  defenceless  Indians. 

Hastings,  after  remaining  long  enough  in  power  in  India, 
to  amass  a  princely  fortune — ifter  practising  the  most 
horrid,  outrageous  cruelty,  and  every  crime,  which  can 
blacken  and  deform  the  human  character,  returned  in 
triumph  to  his  native  country,  to  enjoy  in  quiet  the  spoils 
of  innocence,  and  to  riot  in  luxury  on  the  fruits  of  extortion. 
A  feint  was  made  towards  bringing  him  to  justice ;  but 
what  was  the  issue  t  Instead  of  suffering  an  infamous  death 
for  crimes  worthy  of  eternal  perdition,  his  wealth  enabled 
lum  to  set  justice  at  defiance,  his  infinite  turpitude  was 
gilded  over  with  a  title  of  nobility,  and  he  became  Lord 
Hastings. 


t  The  British  subjects  in  Earope  are  supposed  to  be  about  17  miUiooa  S 
those  m  India,  about  90  millions.— ^£rf. 
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The  English  conquests  in  India  will  probably  be  attended 
with  disastrous  consequences  to  that  countrj.     The  Indians 
will  directly  lose  all  motives  to  industry ;  and  in  addition  to 
their  own  constitutional  and  national  vices,  they  will  leam 
those  of  their  cruel  conquerors  and  unjust  oppressors.     In- 
dustry and  enterprise  can  only  go  hand  in  hand  with  liberty 
and  justice.     Those  people,  finding  themselves  oppressed, 
insulted,  crushed,  and  forever  abandoned  to  hopeless  sla- 
very and  miseiy,  will  give  up  all  as  lost — ^will  become  utterly 
useless  to  themselves  and  others,  and  regard  death  as  the  only 
alternative  of  hope.     The  country  will  grow  miserable  and 
poor ;  and  will  follow  the  footsteps  of  Carthage,  of  Egypt, 
and  of  all  Western  Asia.     Trade  will  gradusdly  fall ;  and 
the  wealth  and  abundance  of  those  countries  exist  only  on 
the  page  of  history.     Should  they  change  masters,  they 
would  still  be  the  losers.     Should  Great  Britain  fall,  even 
independence  might  revisit  India  too  late.     What  advantage 
could  Egypt  or  Sjnia  reap  from  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire ?    Nothing  but  the  slow  revolving  wheel  of  numerous  ' 
ages,  or  the  more  immediate  intervention  of  almighty  power, 
can  restore  those  unhappy  countries.     Before  any  probable 
or  natural^  course  of  events  can  restore  the  West  of  Asia 
to  what  it  once  was,  it  is  probable  the  destiny  of  the  earth 
itself  wHl  be  complete,  and  the  wheels  of  nature  cease  to 
move. 

The  Indian  character  and  temper  seem  very  mild  and 
placid ;  yet  no  people  are  more  inveterate  or  more  obsti- 
nate in  their  religious  prejudices.  With  them,  religion  is, 
properly  speaking,  the  property  and  business  of  a  particular 
class  or  set  of  people.  The  rest  neither  know,  nor  are 
allowed  to  know  or  care,  any  thing  about  it.  They  have 
certain  notions  of  the  Deity,  of  futurity,  and  of  virtue  and 
vice.  The  people,  at  large,  are  required  to  perform  a  cer- 
tain routine  of  duties,  consisting  chiefly  in  useless  formali- 
ties, and  unmeaning  or  ridiculous  ceremonies.  But  as  to 
the  great  business  of  intercourse  with  the  Deity,  or  know- 
ledge of  him,  it  is  wrapped  in  mystery,  and  belongs  to  the 
priests  or  bramins. 

The  immense  country  of  India,  from  the  river  Indus  to 
the  eastern  ocean,  was  probably  never  united  under  one 
government     Its  present  state  is  not  clearly  known  to  the 

♦  The  author  undoubtedly  believed,  that  by  the  grace  of  God,  that 
wretched  countrj  would  ere  long  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  roie.— £4. 
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best  of  our  geographers.  Monarchy  is  the  onlj  kmd  of 
govemment  existing  in  any  part  of  Asia ;  but,  in  In^^  it 
seems  to  be  of  a  less  fierce,  cruel,  and  despotic  nature,  than 
it  is  in  the  west  The  most  predominant  crime  among 
the  Hindoos  is  said  to  be  suicide.  They  have  little  fear 
of  futurity,  and  are  impatient  of  present  evib.  They 
therefore  take  as  they  suppose,  the  direCtest  way  to  get  rid 
of  them. 

When  shall  they  become  free,  enlightened,  and  happy  T 
As  far  as  we  know,  they  rather  degenerate,  than  improre. 
In  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  they  were  more  enterprising, 
and  probably  far  more  powerful,  than  they  now  are.  Under 
the  command  of  Poms,  they  made  a  formidable  resistance 
to  the  conquering  arms  of  Alexander ;  but  now,  three  or 
four  British  regiipents  will  strike  terror  throu^  India,  sub- 
due their  most  powerful  princes,  and  levy  contributions  on 
the  most  opulent  provinces. 

TH.  CHINA. 

The  Chinese  are  truly  a  wonderinl  people ;  and  China, 
in  various  respects,  is  the  most  extraordinaiy  empire,  that 
ever  existed.  Whether  we  regard  length  of  durajdon,  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  their  uniformity,  steady  economy  and 
amazing  industry,  the  world  has  never  furnished  a  parallel 
to  China. 

According  to  the  best  accounts,  which  can  be  obtained  on 
the  subject,  China  has  been  a  great  and  flourishing  empire 
nearly  3,900  years.  She  has  held  one  steady  and  dignified 
course,  while  the  nations  in  the  West  of  Asia  and  Europe 
have  been  fluctuating,  like  waves,  and  expiring,  like  meteors 
in  the  troubled  sky. 

The  accounts  given  of  the  population  of  China,  though 
seemingly  credible,  are  perfectly  astonishing.  There  are 
said  to  be  above  three  hundred  millions  of  people  in  that 
empire — of  course  more  than  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ate  whole  globe.*  But  Chinch  possesses  every  advantage 
accessary  to  sustcun  a  great  population.  Nearly  as  large 
AS  half  of  Europe,  her  territories  lie  in  the  pleasantest  part 
of  the  temperate  zone,  and  abound  in  many  -of  the  most 
useful  productions  of  the  earth.  China  produces  whatever 
might  be  expected  from  an  exceUent  soil  in  the  highest 

»  I  ■III!  I  »^— — ^— ^— 

'I'  The  inhabitantfl  of  the  Chinese  empire  amount  probably  to  aboat  186 
Bfflions.    See  Worcester'a  Gazetteer  and  Geography.— J2A 
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•Ule  of  cultivatioii*  Such  is  the  unparalleled  udustiy  aad 
diligeoce  of  this  people,  that  their  country,  thou£^  more 
than  1200  miles  square,  is  all  under  the  most  advantageous 
improvement  Thej  sufier  no  land  to  He  waste.  Their 
steep  side-hills  and  mountains,  even  to  their  summitB,  are 
tilled  with  as  much  care,  as  we  till  our  gardens.  The  veiy 
mild  winters,  which  prevail  in  the  middle  and  southern 
parts,  render  their  subsistence  attainable  with  far  less  labor 
and  expense.  They  have  no  need,  that  their  country 
should  be  half  covered  with  forest   to  supply  them  wi& 

The  Chinese  subsist  more  or  farinaceous  food,  than  the 
Europeans.  Their  country  produces  vast  quantities  of  rice, 
which  forms  the  chief  article  of  their  diet,  andjs  a  most 
nutritive  and  agreeable  kind  of  food.  Regularity  of  life, 
iiifiustry,  subordination  and  a  particular  cast  of  genius,  form 
the  discriminating  traits  in  the  Chinese  character.  In 
many  nations,  and  especially  in  Europe,  there  is  a  certain 
unevenness  of  mind,  an  instabihty  and  eccentricity  of  cha- 
meter,  which  render  mankind  fickle,  rash,  volatile,  and 
often  perfidious.  The  Chinese  have  less  of  this  than  any 
ether  nation.  Their  habits,  customs  and  modes  of  life  are 
laid  on  such  solid  foundations,  and  have,  for  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  nearly  forty  centuries,  acquired  a  maturity  and 
permanence,  which  will  be  broken  up  ^only  with  their 
empire. 

Curopeans,  who  have  seen  the  interior  parts  of  China, 
are  astonished  with  the  marks  of  their  industry,  which 
appear  in  every  thing  that  strikes  the  eye.  The  vastness 
of  their  cities,  their  highways,  their  bridges  of  amazing 
form  and  construction,  and  especially  their  canals,  exceed 
those  of  all  nations.  The  country  is  peculiarly  favorable 
for  canals  ;  and  it  is  intersected  and  cut  mto  almost  number- 
less islands,  by  those  beautiful  artificial  rivers.  Many  of 
their  vessels  are  a  kind  of  floating  houses,  which  can  carry 
sail,  in  which  famiUes  live,  are  brought  up,  and  transact  all 
their  business. 

The  face  of  their  country  is  formed  by  spacious  plains, 
and  regular  hills,  with  some  mountains.  The  suburbs  of 
their  great  cities  are  formed  by  large  and  populous  vil- 
lages ;  and  their  villages,  overspread  all  the  country ;  so  that 
you  scarcely  know  what  is  city,  and  what  is  country.  The 
country  at  large  resembles  an  unbounded  continuity  of 
flourishing  towns  and  villages.  Their  style  of  building  is 
31* 
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not  veiy  superb ;  yet,  in  ^e  article  of  house-^paintingy  no 
other  nation  equals  them.  Their  houses  are  covered  with 
paint,  which  appears  like  varnish  or  japan  work,  which  gives 
them  a  glossy  brightness,  and  will  resist  the  sun  and  the 
weather*  The  internal  structure  of  their  bouses  is  &r  infe- 
rior to  those  of  our  own  country.  But  there  are  certain 
evils,  which,  at  times,  result  from  their  immense  population. 
In  spite  of  all  their  industry,  they  are  considerably  liable  to 
a  scarcity  of  provisions. 

The  people  of  China  are  divided  into  various  orders, 
among-which  an  invariable,  absolute  subordination  reigns. 
These  classes  know,  perfectly  well,  their  rank,  their  privile- 
ges and  their  duties.  They  seldom  interfere  with  oue 
another ;  nor  does  any  person  rise  to  a  higher  rank,  unless 
it  is  by  some  uncommon  occurrence.  The  various  orders 
of  people  are  distinguished  by  the  color  and  fashion  of 
their  dress ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  dress  of  all 
ranks  and  orders  is  regulated  by  law. 

The  Chinese  monarchy,  though  absolute,  seems  to  be 
the  mildest,  and  perhaps  is  the  wisest  in  the  world.  It  is 
in  a  great  measure  patriarchal.  The  sovereign  is  regarded 
as  the  father  of  his  people.  He  consults  their  interest, 
endeavours  to  promote  their  happiness  ;  and  they,  in  return, 
seldom  resist  his  will.  The  government  is  extremely 
jealous  of  the  powers  of  Europe ;  and  with  great  reason. 
The  late  English  embassy,  conducted  by  lord  Macartney, 
proved  utterly  useless.  The  emperor  of  China,  afler 
having  graciously  received,  and  for  a  while  entertained  the 
English  ambassador,  gave  him  a  kind  of  tablet,  on  which 
was  written  certain  moral  and  civil  maxims  of  advice,  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  kings,  and  desired  him  to  present  it 
to  his  master,  the  king  of  England,  as  a  token  of  his  friend- 
ship. 

The  Chinese  despise  the  idea  of  receiving  improvements 
from  other  nations,  and  especially  from  Europe.  In  reli- 
gion, government,  art  and  science,  they  adhere  firmly  to 
their  ancient  customs  and  maxims.  Their  religion  is  a  mix- 
ture of  superstition,  idolatry,  and  certain  moral  maxims  and 
rules  drawn  from  the  institutions  of  Confucius,  their  ancient 
law  giver. 

The  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  Romish  missiona- 
ries, was  the  cause  of  closing  and  barring  the  doors  of 
China  against  all  Christian  nations.  They  were  found  tb 
be  interfering  with  the  government  and  intemal  poHcy  of 
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ftat  country,  and,  of  cotirse,  Were  forever  debaned  all  in- 
tercourse. That  was  a  most  unfortunate  erent,  as  it  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese,  a  prejudice,  not  soon  to  be 
wiped  away. 

Vin.  ASIA  IN  6£N£KAL. 

1 .  It  is  time,  we  dismiss  the  consideration  of  particular, 
and  take  a  more  general  view  of  this  noble  and  important 
quarter  of  the  eartih.  The  Almighty  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  world  has  distinguished  and  dignilied  Asia  above  the 
other  grand  divisions  of  the  globe,  in  various  respects. 
Here  Sie  grand  progenitors  of  the  l^uman  race  began  to 
people  and  replenish  the  earth.  Here  the  delightful- bowers 
of  Paradise  diffused  their  fragrance,  and  displayed  their 
beauty.  Here  the  first  empires  were  founded  ;  and  the  first 
principles  of  social  order  and  civil  combination  began  their 
career.  From  this,  as  from  a  central  point,  the  furst  fami- 
lies of  the  earth  were  spread  abroad,  and  grew  into  nations 
and  kingdoms.  Here  me  mighty  work  of  redemption  was 
accomplished,  by  the  incarnation  and  death  of  the  Son  of 
God,  to  bring  about  which,  was  the  ultimate  design  of  cre- 
ation and  Providence ;  and  here  was  first  set  up  that  kin^ 
dom,  which  is  to  endure  throughout  aU  generations,  and 
which  is  finally  to  fill  the  earth  with  its  gloiy. 

2.  As  Asia  is  the  largest  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the 
globe,  so  it,  in  general,  possesses  the  most  excellent  soil, 
and  tiie  fairest  and  most  regular  climates.  It  produces, 
accordingly,  every  thing  useful,  valuable,  rich  and  beautiful. 
The  most  important  and  useful  kinds  of  grain ;  all  the  pre- 
cious metals ;  a  great  variety  of  most  valuable  jewels ;  the 
richest  silks ;  the  most  excellent  drugs  and  medicines ;  and 
in  a  word,  all  the  necessaries  and  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  are 
there  obtained  in  the  richest  abundance,  and  many  of  them, 
with  little  labor  or  expense. 

3.  Asia  seems  to  have  been  a  region  best  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  the  human  species.  We  infer  tins  from  a 
remarkable  event,  viz.  that  the  savage  nations  of  Europe, 
Africa  and  America  are,  and  have  been  in  every  age,  far 
more  savage,  and  sunk  much  deeper  on  the  scale  of  reason, 
than  those  of  Asia.  Indeed,  it  has  been  affirmed  by  some, 
that  a  savage  nation  never  existed  in  Asia.  The  Scythians 
and  Tartars  were  nearest  to  a  savage  state  ;  but  how  far, 
indeed,  were  they  above  that  state  in  several  important 


roapects.  Their  skill  and  power  in  war  have  been  &r  supe- 
rior to  tiiose  of  savages  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  wond. 
They  nearly  conquered  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  and  were 
always  a  terror  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Their  invasions 
have  been  conducted  with  a  deep  policy ;  and  their  battle 
was  always  terrible. 

4.  The  Asiatics  are  generally  of  a  milder  and  more 
pacific  and  amiable  character,  than  most  other  nations. 
This  is  very  perceivable  in  the  Russian  empire,  as  soon  as 
you  pass  out  of  Europe  into  Asia;  you  observe  milder 
manners,  and  even  a  more  soft  and  engaging  countenance, 
together  with  more  hospitality,  and  urbanity  of  treatment 
The  Persians  and  Hindoos  are  graceful  and  elegant  in  their 
form ;.  and  their  deportment  is  politely  civil ;  indeed,  Persia 
may,  in  some  respects,  be  called  the  France  of  Asia.  The 
ground  we  have  taken  in  this  article,  is  justified  by  com- 
paring the  wars  of  Asia  with  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

A  few  great  conquerors,  in  distant  ages  of  the  world, 
have  made  considerable  commotions ;  but  in  regard  to 
wars,  when  did  Asia  ever  resemble  Europe. in  the  times  o£ 
Alexander,  Cesar,  Constantino,  Charlemagne,  Lewis  XIY. 
or  Napoleon  ?  When  was  Asia  seen  in  the  state,  in  which 
Europe  has  been  for  ten  years  past  1  Should  it  be  objected, 
that  they  are  pacific,  because  they  are  ignorant;  for  the 
sake  of  peace  then,  let  all  nations  become  ignorant,  as  soon 
as  possible.  But  that  is  not  a  fact.  It  is  not  owing  to  their 
ignorance.  The  governments  of  China,  India,  Persia  and 
Arabia  know  as  well  the  state  of  their  neighbors,  as  those  of 
Europe  do. 

According  to  the  tenor  of  the  above  objection,  it  is  much 
best  for  nations  to  be  ignorant.  If  knowledge  will  set  i^n 
to  killing  one  another  with  diabolical  rage  and  infernal  ma- 
lice;  yea,  if  it  will  make  men,  in  this  respect,  worse  than 
devils,  it  had  better  be  let  alone.  Our  Saviour  affirms,  that 
there  is  a  degree  of  union  in  Satan's  kingdom ;  and  a  great 
poet  declares, 

"  Devil  with  devil  datnn'd,  firm  concord  hold— 

'*  Men  only  disagree,  of  creaturea  rational.''— ^Afttton. 

5.  That  the  nations  of  Asia  have  never  sunk  so  low  into 
a  savage  state,  as  many  others,  seems  to  be  owing  to  their 
very  great  natural  advantages,  of  which,  if  they  had  made 
a   proper    improvement^  they  might   have   risen    to     an 
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afftoniflhing  height  of  learning,  wisdom  and  virtue.  But 
here  they  have  failed.-  On  the  soft  bosom  of  luxuiy,  they 
have  been  hushed  to  a  long  and  inglorious  repose.  Theur 
eyes  seem  forever  shut  to  all  true  and  solid  gloiy.  They 
never  once  look  up  to  that  distant  and  lofly  summit,  to 
which,  man  may  rise  by  energy,  by  perseverance,  integrity 
and  virtue.  They  place  the  sum  of  happiness  in  rest — a 
most  fbc^ish  and  absurd  philosophy,  equcdiy  opposed  to  rea- 
<ton,  virtue  and  the  nature  of  all  intelligent  beings. 

6.  Monarchy  prevails  every  where  in  Asia,  and  thai  in 
its  siaapleat  form.  It  seems  in  vain  to  talk  of  natural  ad- 
vantages, when  it  is  certain  there  is  no  nation  in  all  this  im- 
mense region,  which  has  any  proper  knowledge  or  use  of  its 
inherent  rights.  Natural  rights  may  as  well  not  exist,  as  to 
be  neither  known  nor  enjoyed ;  and  such  is  ibe  uniform  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  Asia.  If,  in  any  case,  the  strictness 
and  energy  of  despotism  fail,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  lenient 
influence  of  reason  and  virtue,  but  it  is  where  government 
gives  way  to  anarchy ;  and  all  principles  of  order  iail  before 
ignorance,  vice  and  barbarity. 

Nor  is  man  there  more  ignorant  of  Ids  own  rights,  than 
he  is  of  the  true  character  of  his  Maker,  and  of  his  duty 
and  obligation  to  him.  There  are  still  some  Christian 
churches  in  Asia ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  have  little  of 
Christiam'ty,  but  the  name.  In  contemplating  Asia,  we 
have  before  us,  a  vast  region  of  mental  and  moral  darkness. 
There  are  few  circmnstances,  which  look  like  the  dawn  of 
improvement ;  and,  from  all  we  can  discover,  this  whole 
quarter  of  the  globe  is  undergoing  a  gradual  decline  toward 
a  state  of  barbarity.  To  this  observation,  however,  Russia, 
certainly,  if  not  China,  forms  an  exception.  It  is  highly 
questionable,  whether  tiie  increasing  intercourse  of  Europe- 
ans with  the  Eastern  Asiatics,  is  of  any  valuable  tendency 
to  the  latter.  The  horrid  wickedness,  on  every  occasion, 
displayed  by  Europeans,  has  fixed  in  the  minds  of  those 
nations,  invincible  prejudices  against  their  government, 
general  character  and  especially  against  their  reugion. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  how  little  the  conduct  of 
Christian  nations  has  been  calculated  to  recommend  their 
religion  to  their  unbelieving  neighbors.  Will  heathena 
judge  of  the  nature  of  Christianity,  by  the  conduct  of  a  few 
solitary  individuals?  or  will  they  be  more  likely  to  draw 
their  conclusions  from  the  conduct  of  a  nation  ?  What  con- 
slusion,  then,  must  the  Chinese,  Indians  and  Ishndeis,  draW| 
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coQceiniiig  dae  Christian  system,  from  the  conduct  o£  such 
Europeans,  as  have  visited  their  country ;  as  of  the  Eiijgr- 
lish,  l>utch,  Portuguese,  &c.  ?  They  must  conclude  Chris- 
tianity to  he  a  cloak  for  every  species  of  villany — to  he  bat 
another  name  for  cruel^,  injustice,  dishonesty,  intrigue, 
perfidy,  and  every  crime  that  is  atrocious  and  enormous;  and 
of  all  religions  in  the  world,  they  must  think  it  the  worst 

lib  not  strange,  that  the  missionaries,  sent  into  those 
countries  to  preach  the  gospel,  have  met  with  impediments, 
nnd  that  their  success  has  been  small.  It  is  rather  aston- 
ishing, that  they  ever,  in  one  instance,  got  a  candid  and  pa- 
tient hearing.  The  Indians,  especiadly,  have  a  strong 
attachment  to  their  own  re%ion,  handed  down  from  their 
ancestors ;  and  what  reason  &ey  have  to  detest  and  abhor 
the  people  of  Europe,  is  a  matter  notorious  to  the  universe. 

It  seems  to  be  matter  of  regret,  that  the  fair  and  spacious 
realms  of  Asia  should  lie,  from  age  to  age,  void  of  intellec- 
tual culture ;  that  the  human  mind  should  there  be  fettered 
by  the  absurdest  superstitions,  and  inflated  with  error  and 
fidsehood,  instead  of  being  expanded  and  enriched  by  the 
divine,  immortal  food  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  drawn  from 
file  fountain  of  eternal  perfection.  But  so  it  is.  These 
things  are  governed  by  an  unseen  hand.  The  time  may 
come,  when  the  face  of  the.  moral,  and,  of  course,  of  the 
natursJ  world,  shall  be  changed — when  the  wilderness  and 
solitary  place  shall  blossom  like  the  rose — when  all  the 
families  and  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  of  one  mind,  and 
shall  allay  their  thirst  at  the  same  pure  fountain  of  heavenly 
wisdom.  The  Indian  shall  then  no  longer  adore  the  sun, 
nor  think  to  wash  away  his  moral  pollutions  in  the  stream 
of  the  Ganges.  The  Abyssinian  shall  no  more  won^ip  the 
father  of  waters ;  nor  the  arctic  savage  the  genius  of  storms 
and  darkness ;  but  all  nations  shall  adore  one  God,  submit 
to  his  moral  government,  rejoice  in  his  perfections,  and  con- 
fide in  his  grace.  May  that  time  soon  arrive.  May  the 
changes,  which  must  prepare  its  way  be  hastened,  till  HE 
shall  come,  whose  right  it  is  to  reign. . 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

PBESElfT  STAT£  OF  AFRICA. 

THE  continent  of  Africa  is  iriiaped  like  a 
idiose  base  is  washed  by  the  Mediterranean 
em  side,  by  the  Atlantic,  and  its  eastern,  by  the  Indian 
ocean ;  while  its  point,  or  apex,  projects  southwardly  into 
the  great  South  Sea.  This  vast  peninsula  is  joined  to  Asia 
at  its  ncHrtheait  comer  by  the  isthmus  of  Sues,  about  sixty 
miles  over.  It  extends  from  3'f  degrees  north,  to  34 
degrees  south  latitude,  and  from  about  17  west,  to  61 
degrees  east  longitude,  and  is  4,300  miles  long,  and  3,600 
miles  wide ;  and  is  supposed  to  contain  8,606,208  square 
mUes. 

The  commercial  advantages  of  Africa,  in  point  of  local 
situation,  may  well  compare  with  those  of  the  other  quar- 
ters of  tiie  globe.  Its  proximity  to  the  great  oceans  and 
their  numberless  islands,  and  its  position  with  respect  to 
the  other  contments,  all  declare  its  situation  to  be  highly 
fiivorable  for  every  interest  of  commerce.  It  hes  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Atiantic,  Southern  and  Indian  oceans.  Asia 
and  the  East  Indies  stretch  eastwardly  of  it,  and  are  accessi- 
ble  either  through  the  Indian  ocean,  or  from  the  Red  Sea 
through  the  straits  of  BabelmandeL  From  the  northern 
shores  of  Afiica,  all  the  Mediterranean  lies  in  view ;  nor  was 
it  a  tedious  voyage  for  the  Africans  to  go  into  tiie  Black 
Sea ;  and,  from  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  they  coasted  with 
ease  along  all  the  West  of  Europe,  even  to  the  Baltic  or 
Norwegian  seas. 

If  their  commercial  advantages  are  great,  their  agricul- 
tural are,  or  at  least  once  were,  if  possible,  still  greater. 
All  ancient  history  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
extreme  fertility  of  the  lands  of  Africa.!  ^^  cannot  say 
positively  whether  this  fertility  was  universal ;  but  it 
undoubtedly  was  common  to  all  the  northern  shores.  It  is 
at  least  possible,  that  the  continent  of  Africa  was  once  as 
deeply  clothed  with  vegetation,  as  that  of  South  America, 
though,  indeed,  not  very  probable.     The  continual  action 

•  Or  rather,  like  a  triangle. — Ed. 

t  By  Africa,  the  ancients  understood  Africa  Proptr^  a  very  small 
pfirt  <»  the  vast  country  of  Africa. — Ed. 
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of  an  alDHMt  Fettical  iBUOy  for  many  ages,  majhave  effbctA 
gnat  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  soil.  From  many  laii 
observatioDSy  it  appears,  that  the  sands  of  Africa  have  spread 
farther  north,  and  are  m^]dng  grfujual  enc|rpachments  on  the 
fertile  countries  of  Egypt  and  Barbary.  Those  coun- 
tries, of  conrae,  grow  more  inhospitable,  and  more  thinly 

This  covmtry  abounds  in  ihe  precious  metals,  and  in  many 
valuable  nalund  productions.  It  may  be  called  the  region 
of  animal  life ;  since  there  are  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber of  species  of  animals  in  it,  that  there  are  in  the  other 
quarters  of  the  f^obe*  Egypt  and  Carthage  were  both,  in 
their  turn,  great  and  powerful.  Science  first  rose  in  Egypt; 
and  Cartilage  held  a  very  doubtM  contest  with  Rome  for 
umversal  empire.  Happy  indeed  it  was  for  the  world,  that 
contest  terminated  as  it  did. 

But  whatever  Africa  could  once  boast — ^whatever  may 
have  been  its  natural  advantages,  it  now  presents  to  the 
eye  of  tiie  traveller,  one  uniform,  immense  region  of  igno* 
ranee,  vice,  barbarity  and  miseiy.  I^  we  enter  that  conti- 
nent, by  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  Egypt  first  receives  us; 
whi<ji,  to  speak  in  the  true  spirit  and  style  of  ancient  pre- 
diction, is  a  bcue  kingdotn,  StiD  elevated  bysomefiunt 
glimmerings  of  civilization  above  the  rude  savage,  the 
people  there  have  just  knowledge  enough  to  render  more 
conspicuous  their  depravity.  They  exhibit  an  astonishing 
specimen  of  the  effects  of  bad  government,  and  of  the 
destructive  tendency  of  corrupt  morals.  Perhaps  no  natioa 
is  more  miserable,  than  the  Egyptians.  They  seem  to 
be  crushed  under  every  species  of  tyranny,  and  have 
no  spirit  left  either  to  assert  their  rights,  or  avail 
themselves  of  any  one  advantage  they  so  conspicuously 
possess. 

Proceeding  from  Egjrpt,  to  the  source  of  the  Nile,  among 
the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  there  is  a  change  of  prospect , 
but  it  is  going  only  from  bad  to  worse.  The  traveller  has 
evidently  made  an  advance  towwd  that  degradation  of  intel- 
lect, which  marics  the  mere  savage.  The  people  of  Abys- 
sinia are  overwhelmed  in  vice,  void  of  the  cultivations  of 
science.  They  are  sunk  too  low  to  be  susceptible  of  much 
government.  They  axe,  as  a  nation,  a  cruel,  ignorant,  vile, 
uncleanly  race. 

AiJ'^™  Abyssinia  descending  down  the  eastern  shores  of 
Africa  along  the  coast  of  Zanguebar  to  Caffiaria  and  dM 


^  <Hpe  of  €rood  Hope,  die  pioi^eQt,  all  &r  M  kaowB  to 
!  ^  vellers,  is  nearly  the  saine* 
W  From  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  passmg  up  the  western 
^^  shores  of  Africa^  thej  ere  found  no  better  then  the  eastern. 
6  ^  In  this  western  tour,  lies  the  coast  oi  Guinea ;  those  cow^ 
^'  tried*,  where  Christian  nations  have  carried  on  a  traffic  so 
highly  honorable  to  their  name  and  character;  and  where 
\i  they  ha^e  a  town  or  fort,  called  Chnttimubmrg ;  a  name 
k>  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  business  tiansacted 
i     Hi^e! 

ti         From  die  slave  and  gold  coast,  proceeding  northward,  the 
e:     great  riyers  Gambia  and  Senega,  or  Senegal,  are  passed, 
[i:    and  the  states  of  Barbaiy  next  receive  the  traveller,  wearied 
1^     with  roving  through  scenes  of  barbarity,  wretchedness  and 
3^     darkness.     Turning  eastward,  he  passes  the  states  of  Bar« 
bary  and  Egypt,  once  fine  and  flourishing  countries.    But 
:t     now,  what  are  they  ?    How  low  are  diey  faJlen. 
i         The  central  paits  of  Africa  are  unknown.     The  desert  of 
Sahara  is  an  immense  region  of  sand,  over  which  refreshing 
r      showers  of  rain  never  distil  their  copious  blessings ;  nor 
does  the  bow  of  heaven  display  its  beauteous  airch  on  the 
retiring  cloud.     There  the  verdant  meadow,  the  floweiy 
?      vale  and  the  waving  forest,  are  never  seen;  the  tinkling 
rivulet  is  never  heard ;  nor  does  the  murmuring  brook  in- 
E      vite  the  traveller  to  repose  on  its  shady  banks.     But  there 
r     the  hot  and  sultry  winds,  in  furious  tornadoes,  hurl  the 
sandy  billows  to  the  heavens,  and  sport  in  fearful  shoM^ers 
and  storms  of  dust.     Instead  of  the  music  of  birds — instead 
of  the  sweet  and  solemn  serenade  of  the  nightingale,  tiiose 
gloomy  deserts  resound  with  the  roar  of  lions  and  tigers — 
3ie  deadly  hisses  of  serpents,  and  the  horrid  bowlings  of 
nameless  dragons  and  frightful  monsters.     Those  dreary 
climes  have  furnished  a  grave  for  a  number  of  enterprising 
travellers.     The  expectations  of  the  public   were  highly 
raised  from  the  known  abilities  and  daring  spirit  of  the  enter- 
prising   Mungo    Park.     Much  information  was  expected 
from  his  travels  in  the  interior  of  Africa ;  but  he  has  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  merciless  barbarity  of  those  faithless  savages. 
Mungo  Park  deserves  a  monument  among  heroes,  sages 
and  philosophers. 

The  nordiem  shores  of  Africa,  generally  called  the  States 

of  Barbery,  are  of  the  Mahometan  religion.     Ethiopia  and 

Abyssinia    have    something,    which    resembles,  but  very 

*    remotely,  the  Christian  rel^on.    The  middle  and  sontfah 
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and  barbarous  despotism  reigns  in  eveiy  fNurt  of  Afiofia. 
Thoiigh  ancvMit  <E^lil  may  be  regarded  aa  the  ciadle  of 
aoience,  yet  in  ber  maturity,  she  baa  kng  since  fomkeo 
every  part  of  Afiica^  and  left  even  £gypt  to  the  gloomy  and 
horrid  reign  itfsnperstiticHi)  ignoranoe  and  beibarity« 

The  nuddle  wad  douthenm  nations  of  Aiiioay  are  utterly 
incurable  of  pro|eeting  or  accomplisbing  any  ia^p<»iiiDt 
entoqniae.  Tbay  spend  their  strength,  md  exhaust  thnr 
rage,  in  petty,  but  cruel  and  exterminating  wars  upon  wdi 
ether,  l^inr  captirssy  thajr  either  kill,  and,  it  k  fluid 
devour,  or  sell  to  ^e  veryhumaoie  and  mereiM  naviga- 
tors of  Europe  and  America ;  who  hamg  and  -sell  them  for 
alayes  to  tiie  philantkrofHc  republicans  of  the  United 
States !  where  they  are  bought  and  sold,  and  treated  with 
as  little  tenderness  and  mercy,  as  brutes.  How  consooaia 
this  practice  is  to  the  ndes  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  of  a 
Iree  government,  and  how  likely  to  inspire  those  udiappy 
b^igs  with  respect  for  the  one  or  the  other/let  the  impar 
tial  judge. 

While  unprincipled  navigators  are  thus  dragging  the 
wretched  Africans  from  one  scene  of  misery  to  another 
still  more  lingering  and  dreadful,  the  northern  shores  of 
that  continent  produce  a  race  of  men  far  more  hardy  and 
daring;  who,  as  if  to  avenge  the  quarrel  of  their  country* 
men,  aie  the  enemies  of  all  Christian  nations ;  whose  ships 
infest  the  seas,  and  whose  robberies  and  piracies  are 
dangerous  to  many  nations.  With  regard  to  a  proper  mode 
of  treatment  of  thQ  Barbary  powers,  there  seems  to  be 
but  one  alternative.  Either  their  friendship  must  be  pur- 
chased with  frequent  and  large  donations,  or  they  must 
be  conquered  and  disenabled  to  continue  their  aggres- 
sions. 

But  with  regard  to  the  slave  trade,  root  and  branch,  first 
and  last,  in  all  its  motives,  measures,  concomitants  and  con- 
sequences, if  ever  aay  human  undertaking  merited  the  deep- 
est abh{»Tence  of  men,  and  the  heaviest  curse  of  Almighty 
Grod,  it  is  surely  that  When  we  reflect  on  the  paogs^ 
whidi  those  poor  wretches  must  feel,  who  fall  into  the  vor- 
tex of  this  infernal  traffic,  when  they  see  themselves  plunged 
into  hopeless  slavery,  and  where,  if  either  they  or  their  pos- 
terity should  ever  gain  their  freedom,  still  their  coIcmt  muBt 
sink  them  utterly  below  all  consideration  and  respect,  hiu^ 
ntamty  must  bleed  for  Ihem. 


Tiieatooity  •f  the  bvniMs  »  nnhmnaii  bjr  the  vauMiSy 
eoai&axmk  and  nuMiatroaB  cruelti68,  inflictodoA  llieai,  for  tii^ 
ri^htest  fiuiltfl*  Aad,  con  k  be  tbougM  »tniigB»  if  tiieir  d»- 
l^mbltt  eiiciiBEistBnces  ahould  ofiea  &fe  tlwn  into  Ike  mmI 
desperate  crimes  and  outrageous  misdemeanors  7  The  graat 
and  awfid  catastrophe  of  this  perfidious  CMomcKce^  is  still 
amoi^  the  events  of  futunty ;  for,  let  it  not  be  eonsideced  as 
an  idle  and  gronndleas  surmise,  the  importatioii  of  slaves  in 
soi^  nambers,  into  this  country,  will,  on  some  future  daj, 
affect  the  rqpose  of  the  United  States* 

The  continent  of  Africa  has  few  riTon  or  mountains* 
The  principal  mountains  are  the  Atlas,  (which  gives  name 
to  the  Atlantic  ocean,)  Sierra  Leona  and  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon.  The  claef  rivers  are  the  Senegial,  Gambioy 
Nigeat,  and  the  Nile ;  and  there  are  few  brooks  md  springs 
of  water.  A  country  pooiriy  watesed,  abounding  wSh 
knmense  plains,  which  He  basking  beneath  a  vertical  suih 
must  be  unfriendly  to  vegetation,  and  can  merit  no  better 
appellation  than  that  given  to  it  by  the  Latin  poet,  ^  •iridm 
jwUrix  Iwnum,^* 

At  present,  there  is  not  a  firee  government  in  Afriem: 
and,  unless  we  can  make  an  exeeptioB  of  CartlMi^s,  tfaeas 
aever  was  one.  There  is  not  a  civilized  nation  there, 
onless  £g3rpt  and  the  states  of  Baibaiy  can  be  called  «ueh. 
And  is  tl^ir  state  growing  better?  Alas !  what  circumstance 
can  take  place-— niHhat  event  arise,  which  shall  mehomte  their 
condition  ?  shall  the  progress  of  conquest  open  the  way  for 
nny  fortunate  changes,  or  happy  revohitionsi  No*  Had 
they  any  thing,  whidi  coidd  invite  an  enlightened  coin 
queror,  yet  who  can  conquer,  who  can  withstand  or  endure, 
their  climate  1  But  they  have  nothing  to  allure  a  conqueror; 
they  lie  beyond  his  reach,  and  the  most  <^  them  even 
beyond  the  joumies,  of  fame.  Shall  the  native  force  of 
their  genius  ever  break  their  fetters  ^  Shall  a  Cjmie,  an 
Alexander,  a  Gfaariemagne,  a  Peter,  a  Washington,  or  a 
Bonaparte,  ever  arise  aiMl  lead  them  to  &me,  independence, 
freedom  and  hapjMnessI  Or  diall  they  rise  to  that  state  by 
the  slow  and  gmdual  progress  of  art  and  science!  Aks! 
che  flight  <^  twenty  oenturies  has  extinguidied  all  hjc^es  of 
any  change  for  the  better.  Their  mental  degradation  has 
^ven  their  destiny  a  ^om  aa  deep,  as  that  which  the 
«corchuig  heavens  have    sfwead  over  their  comple»Pn* 
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Tbek  actual  state  maj  be  worse  tban  it  now  is-mieir 
prospects  caimot  well  be  worse.  Abamdoned  to  thiNiiselvee^ 
tbey  seem  condemned  forever  to  trace  the  dreary  roa^ 
wlttch  leads  toward  the  exlmcti<»i  of  intelligence^  virtue  and 
happiness. 

Shall  they  look  for  relief  from  the  BU»:e  prosperous,  en- 
lightened and  happy  regions  of  the  earth?  from  £urope,  or 
America  1  Better  would  it  be  for  them,  if  thej  were  sepa^ 
rated  from  us  by  a  wall  as  high  as  heaven.  Do  our  vessels 
approach  their  shores,  but  when  allured  by  the  hopes  q£  sup* 
reptitious  gain,  or  promiscuous  plunder  1  When  they  descry 
our  sails  on  their  seas,  have  they  not  reason  to  ccmclude, 
that  we  are  coming  to  cheat,  to  plunder,  or  to  seize  and 
cany  them  to  a  fate  worse  than  death  1  And  have  they  not 
reason  to  deprecate  our  visits,  to  detest  our  policy,  religion, 
or  rathw  inreligion,  and  government,  and  to  invoke  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven  upon  our  name  1  Nothing  have  they  to 
expect  from  more  enlightened  nations,  but  chains  and  stirpes 
and  torments — but  slaveiy,  infamy  and  misery. 

It  has  been  oflen  alleged,  in  defence  of  die  slave-tiadey 
that  the  Africans,  who  are  brought  among  Christian  people, 
have  thereby,  a  chance  given  Siem  to  learn  and  embrace 
Christianity.  Hapless  lot !  The  Father  of  sfHiits  can,  in- 
deed, break  through  all  their  prejudices,  and  force  convicti<ai 
tipon  them.  Almighty  Providence  could  save  Jonah,  even 
m  a  whale's  belly.  The  same  can  certainly  save  a  negro 
slave  from  die  southern  states,  or  the  West  Indies  ;  and  as 
well  the  savage  tribes  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia 
and  Niger.  Their  enslavers,  will,  however,  be  allowed  but 
little  credit  in  the  day  of  retribution,  on  the  ground  of  effect- 
ing their  conversion,  by/orcing  husband  from  wife,  and  child- 
ren from  their  parents,  fro*  from  their  native  country  into 
cruel  slavery.  This  will  be  a  sorry  plea  for  Christians  in 
the  view  of  Infinite  Wisdom. 

The  man  who  justifies  slavery,  upon  this  principle,  let 
him  put  himself  in  the  place  of  one  of  those  children  of 
misfortune.  Let  him  imagine  himself  seized,  perhaps  in 
the  night,  and  torn  from  all  his  friends,  and  all  his  heart 
held  dear;  bound  and  forced  into  a  vessel,  loaded  wi& 
wretches  like  himself;  his  tears  answered  with  scorn;  lus 
cries  for  pity,  with  the  bloody  whip.  If  he  does  not  perish 
with  contagion,  hunger  or  cruelty  on  the  voyage,  he  is 
landed  at  length,  and  consigned  to  a  master,  who  drives 
him  into  his  fields  to  kOrar.    He  never  more  sees  a  friend ; 


movMiiffi  freodoiKis  Im  kibpt9  am  ioc90MHt»  but  noi  lor 
iumMtf ;  fais  toisjm  ftw^mO*  9oi  tbe  IMt  oooflJCDod  to 
his  oppressor ;  1m  bids  aa  etaraul  adieu  t4^  ooptdjlmont, 
to  bope  andio  eiyojriQQat;  Jis  leams  to  Jwooic  insult  by 
its  repetition ;  «»d  Us  oi%  roowd j  for  paiti  is  hab^  fwd  ea- 
•doranoe* 

BvA  for  wlMt  purpose,  was  he  iHWO^firovi^iseoqntijr? 
Yik^  was  he&iroedfrom  t]i»  scenes  of  his  joulhf  wd  finon 
the eool  retreats -af  his  native  mountaws I  Wasit,  that  he 
might  fatness  tbe  saving  knowkdM  of  the  gospel?  Thst 
he  might  beoonie  a  Ohriatian  ?  l>id  they  desire  |o  open 
iis  prospects  ^to  a  future  life  ?  to  inform  Us  douded  sool 
ofimnuurtaljoyB;aiidaidhimin  his  piigrimage  to  heaven? 
No.  He  was  deprived  of  freedom,  die  dearest  pledge  of 
hb  eadatence.  £Us  aund  was  not  eaUwated  and  improved 
by  actence.  He  was  placed  among  those  who  hate  and 
despise  his  nation ;  who  undervalue  him,  even  ibr  that  of 
which  he  is  kmocent,  and  which  he  could  not  possibly  avoid  I 
He  ia  detested  for  his  complexion,  and  ranked  among  the 
brutes  for  his  stupidity.  His  laborious  exertions  are  ext<Mrt- 
ed  from  him,  to  enrich  his  purchaaers ;  and  his  scanty  allow* 
ance  is  fumikied,  only  that  he  may  endure  his  sqiifenngs  for 
their  aggrandiBement  Where  are  the  incentives,  that  may 
induce  Um  to  become  a  Christian  ?  Alas !  they  are  crushed 
hen^ith  a  .mountain  of  desperate  and  hopeless  grief;  his 
views  of  haj^iness  are  depressed,  so  that  he  must  almost 
doubt  of  his  natural  daim  to  humanity. 

"  HaihefellgiM.  Uifink  you  he  cofldd  pnfi 

**  Ah  no !  he  ftteau  him  to  hia  lonely  shed, 

"  What  time  moist  midnight  blows  her  Tenom'd  breath ; 

''  And,  musing  how  he  long  has  toiled  and  bled, 

^  Sedb  .shelter  only  ia  tbe  «rms  of  de»(h*'* 

Much,  iadeedyini^be  said  in  fwaise  of  the  noble  and  be- 
nevolent ^DQiiiaBs  of  many  individuals,  to  promote  humanity, 
order,  civility  and  virtue  among  those  unhappy  nations. 
They  have  spared  no  pains,  nor  expense ;  they  have  en^ 
coostesed  tl^  dangers  of  those  inclement  climes,  and  the 
periki  of  a  barbarous  land.  Thehr  good  will  m  this  godUfcs 
work  has  been  blessed.  They  have  been  found  doing  their 
duty ;  and  they  shall  not  lose  their  reward. 

Were  ^e  nations,  which  bear  the  Christian  name,  gene- 
rally engaged  in  tins  work — were  they  desirous  to  meUocalp 
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tiie  crnuMmi  of  savage  natioiui,  th^  mi^  bj  a  fvopar 
courae  of  condixct,  at  length,  temoire  those  prejudioaafieni 
their  minds,  which  now  form  insiipenible  bars  to  the  most 
benevolent  attempts  of  indiyiduaji  and  societies.  Savages 
derive  their  views  of  the  character,  government  and  rs^Mi 
of  Christian  nations,  not  fiom  the  testimony  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, but  from  the  conduct  of  those  nations.  ThejrMh 
son  tiius :  *^  If  Christian  nations  believe  and  practise  ^ir 
religion,  we  are  sure  it  is  the  worst  m  the  world ;  therefore, 
we  will  not  embrace  it.  But  if  Christians  do  noi  jMacliBe 
their  religion,  it  is  surely,  because  they  do  not  believe  in  it; 
and  if  Skej  do  not  believe,  nor  practise  it,  why  should 
we  ?  Why  should  it  challenge  our  assent  and  conformi^, 
who  do  not  understand  it,  when  those  wko  do,  disregard  its 
dictates  ?' 

There  is  no  certain  evidence,  that  the  Africans  are  infe- 
rior to  the  Asiatics  or  Europeans  in  their  ni^ural  make ;  and 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  their  mental  powers  are  impaired, 
only  by  their  peculiar  habits.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
figure  ibe  people  of  Egypt  and  Carthage  once  made  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  former  were,  for  many  ages, 
he  oracles  of  science ;  and  the  latter  were  not  cmly  the 
greatest  of  the  ancient  commercial  nations,  but  among  the 
most  warlike,  havinjz  produced  thd  second,  if  not  the  first, 
great  commander  of  antiquity. 

Some  attempt  to  prove,  from  the  consideration  oiJbiek 
color,  that  they  are  naturally  inferior  to  white  nanons. 
Their  color  is  merely  the  misfortune  of  their  climate, 
arising  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  their  way  of  life.  Many 
talk  about  the  mark  set  upon  Cain,  and  suppose  ihe  Afri- 
cans his  descendants — ^never  considering,  that  the  family  of 
Cain  perished  in  the  deluge.  The  blackness  of  the  Afi'icans 
is  perfectly  well  accounted  for  from  the  regular  operation 
of  natural  causes  ;^  and  their  inferiority  in  various  respects, 
from  neglecting  the  proper  use  of  those  advantages,  ^wluch, 
in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  have  been  improved  with 
success. 

IVhether  they  are  now  at  the  ultimate  point  of  depression, 
or  are  to  sink  still  deeper,  is  known  only  to  the  omniscient 
Ruler.  It  is  impossible  to  reflect  upon  their  preseol 
situation,  but  with  emotions  of  surprise,  grief  and  com- 
passion. 
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IbfileBS  children  of  meD!  ivfamiriMlliglil  and  order  pep- 
vade  the  eheeiless  regknus  where  you  dwell  t  What  power 
ahaU  heare  the  adamantine  ban,  which  secure  the  gates  of 
Toor  dungeon,  and  bring  you  forth  ?  When  shall  the  chemb 
hope  smile  on  jou  firom  heaven,  and,  with  a  compassionate 
voice,  call  yon  to  the  pleasures  of  reason  ?  to  the  delights 
of  imnK»tality  t  In  the  natural  course  of  events,  your  destiny 
seems  hopeless ;  no  force  of  words  can  suitably  describe  or 
deplore  your  case ;  and  your  only  hope  of  relief  is  in  Oni* 
mpotence.  Your  deliverer  must  be  a  being  of  almighty 
power,  wisdom  and  goodness.  To  diat  Being,  then,  let  me 
commend  you — ^Co  his  favor — to  his  grace — ^to  hireveriasl> 
ing  mercy. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 
THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  AMERICA. 

THIS  important  part  of  the  globe  claims  no  share  of  no- 
lice  in  tracing  the  great  line  of  history.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  uj^own  to  the  civilized  world,  till  dtscovored  by 
Columbus,  in  1492 ;  yet,  since  that  period,  it  has  risen  ra- 
pidly mto  consideration.  Truly  important  by  its  vast  extent, 
and  the  immensity  of  its  natural  wealth,  in  the  comparatively 
short  period  of  three  centuries,  it  has  been  the  theatre  of  a 
series  of  grand  and  interesting  scenes. 

America  was  discovered  just  afler  the  revival  of  letters ; 
a  time,  when  the  public  mind  in  Europe  had  been  recently 
roused  to  action  and  enterprise.  The  discovery  of  so  im- 
portant an  object  formed  an  era  in  the  civiliased  worid,  by 
exciting  desires  and  spreading  temptations  ;  by  rousing  thie 
latent  fires  of  ambition  ;  by  giving  birth  to  new  schemes  of 
policy  and  speculations ;  and  by  originating  numberless  pro- 
jects and  enterprises,  which  often  disturbed  the  repose  of 
£urope,  and  terminated  in  wars  and  revolutions. 

For  an  account  of  those  things,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  histories  of  Europe ;  and  we  wish  it  were  in  our 
power  also  to  refer  them  to  an  able,  impartial  and  elegant 
falstoiy  of  our  own  country.  In  the  ,foUowuig  chapter,  H 
will  be  our  endeavour  to  present  a  general  view  of  &e  pre- 
sent state  of  America,  preparatory  to  which,  a  brief  sketeii 
win  be  given  of  its  history  since  its  first  settlemsaL 


Its  kngth  is  ^«fvW^^  liiousAed  mtles;  aadHs  metti 
liMiitii  Ims  uBverkeen  ai^eeftamed,  but  wwild  fiiU  between 
tw»4Mid  iour  4b0imaad  niile^**     0«l  tbe  eaat,  it  is  waslied 
^  the  Adajrii'cy  sad  on  the  west,  bj  the  Pacifie  oeeut. 
TiUs  eootifieiit  extends  throng  aU  ^mstes,  cenqwehends 
every  species  of  soil,  and  eYeiy  conceivable  line  of  geo- 
graphical feature.    It  abounds  in  esEteasive  and  beautifbl 
ploinsy  majestic  iiv^:s,  10%  mouiriatns  and  prodigious  lakes. 
Its  lakes  are  worthy  of  the  respeetabie  name  of  infaad 
0WS ;  and  its  rivers  are  many  of  them  of  such  size,  iiui 
were  it  not  for  their  rapid  current  and  fresh  water,  thejr 
would  be  mistaken  for  bays  and  arms  of  the  ocean.    Its 
plains  are  clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetation ;  its  mountains 
rise  with  awful  grandeur,  pierce  the  clouds,  and  seem  to  prop 
the  skies. 

The  soil  of  America,  if  it  has  no  certain  claim  to  superi- 
ority, is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Spain,  Italy,  India^  or 
China.  In  the  United  States,  as  far  as  we  can  remark  on 
ibat  wrtiole,  there  is  no  deficiency.  The  prodigM>u8  esports 
^om  several  of  the  states,  although  in  their  infoBcy,  are 
a  proof,  that  the  coimtty  is  made  naturally  fruitful  and 
rich ;  and  through  the  whole  extensive  chain  of  settieBteats 
from  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  Cape  Horn,  and  from  thence 
to  Catifomia  and  Kamschatka,  the  countries  are  geneiafly 
healthful. 

Nature  has  thrown  the  American  continent  into  two 
grand  divisions,  separated  by  the  isthmus  of  Dsrien.  Soudi 
Ameriea  is  distinguished  by  the  size  of  its  motmlains  ud 
rivers.  The  Andes  lie  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
AmerioA,  aad  extend  the  whole  length  of  that  contioont 
These  aare  the  most  extraordinary  mountains  in  the  woiU( 
whether  we  regard  the  length  of  their  chain,  the  breadA 
of  their  base,  or  the  elevated  height  of  their  Sttaimits.f 
The  elevation  of  Chimboniao  is  more  than  20,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea*    They  extend  the  whole  leogft 


«*  Sfi^omg  the  Jaogth  of  Ameriea  to  be  10,M0  aiileSy  and  tki 
Sjamber  of  square  siilea  15>000,000,  then  its  mean  hivadth  ivosi  In 
1500.    This  cannot  he  far  from  the  truth. — Ed. 

f  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  the  Himmaleh  mountains,  betweei 
Thibet  and  Kemaoon,  are  coosiderahly  hi|^er  than  the  Andes.  Set 
Worceitertoi€bBk«^ig^. 


«xoept  Fdttidy  no  one  of  muy  oontideEabfe  note  Iws  been 
compered  in  Europe  for  the  kst  300  yean*  The  conqueet 
of  the  empire  of  Constantinople,  by  Mahomet  the  Great,  is 
the  last  of  any  considerable  importance,  till  the  tornado  of 
French  repii6lieaii«aai  arose.  Where  or  iHien  that  nnH 
iwttle,  is  known  only  to  Infinite  Wisdom. 

Conquests  generally,  tfaou^  not  always,  ruin  the  con-  t 
quered.  If  they  are  small,  they  cost  the  conquerors 
more  than  they  are  worth ;  if  large,  they  often  ruin  them. 
Thus,  as  we  have  taid  before,  the  conquests  of  Nineveh 
conduced  to  ruin  the  Medes ;  that  of  Babyl<Mi,  the  Persians. 
The  conquest  of  Persia  corrupted  the  Greeks,  as  <tid  that 
of  Carthage  the  Romans.  Should  the  French,  under  Bonar 
parte,  subdue  all  Europe ;  France,  which  now  forms  a  com- 
plete empire,  would  dien  be  only  a  part  of  one ;  the  seat 
of  government  might  be  removed,  and  she  would  become 
but  a  satellite ;  Bonaparte's  successors  might  quarrel,  and 
divide  his  dominions,  as  did  those  of  Alexander ;  and  France 
might  be  liable  to  change  masters,  and  be  fleeced  from 
time  to  time  by  various  competitors  for  empire.  In  her 
present  boundaries,  France  bids  much  faker  for  indepen- 
dence, happiness  and  duration,  than  if  she  were  to  conquer 
Europe. 

England  forms  an  exception  to  our  rule*  She  rose  more 
poweiful,  after  being  conquered  by  the  Saxons,  the  Danes, 
and  the  Normans.  Whether  the  effect  will  be  similar, 
should  she  fall  under  France,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  say. 
There  has  been  one  eminent  instance  in  Asia,  in  which 
both  conquerors  and  conquered  were  equally  benefitted. 
In  1644,  the  Tartars  subdued  China ;  and  the  descendants 
of  Tamerlane  ascended  the  throne  of  that  ancient  and 
mighty  monarchy.  The  ferocious  Tartars  gradually  de- 
clined or  were  lost  in  the  immense  population  of  China, 
and,  in  effect  became  the  conquered  people,  by  adopting 
the  customs,  and  conforming  to  the  manners,  of  the  Chinese. 
By  this  great  conquest,  the  Chinese,  grown  effeminate, 
were  strengthened,  and  rendered  wartike;  the  Tartars 
were  civilized  and  reduced  to  a  settled  form  of  society ; 
perhaps  both  were  equally  benefitted,  since,  together,  they 
form  the  greatest  and  most  poweiful  nKmarchy  in  the 
world.* 

.  *  It  is  b/  no  means  certain,  that  the  Ohincae  monarehy  ii  the  mo^ 
powerful  in  the  world.«.£ir^     , 
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la  ghnobig  an  eye  at  die  natorol  adyantngfo  ef  ik»  imr 
continent,  w^  must  not  forget  to  add  to  the  eoasideratkaB 
of  soil  and  climatey  an  immense  sea  coast,  numerous  fine 
harbors,  and  an  unequalled  mland  navigation,  by  joeaiis 
of  rivers,  bays  and  lakes,  con^rising  all  the  advantages  of 
commerce. 

Such  was  the  new  world,  discovered  by  Columkis.  This 
continent,  containing  a  diird  of  the  dry  land  of  the  ^ebe,  lies 
opposite,  and  forms  a  balance  or  countorpoise,  to  the  eld 
world.  This  great  contineirt,  when  discovered  by  Columhiifl, 
was  found  inhabited  by  savages.  The  naticmd  of  MeiicD 
and  Peru  were  the  most  improved  of  them  alL  The  sa- 
vages, in  most  parts  of  America,  were  thinly  scattered  Ofor 
a  wide  country. 

From  whom,  these  nations  descended,  or  whence  iikdj 
came,  is  uncertain.  Nothing  conclusive  is  discovered  on 
that  head,  from  their  oral  h&tories  and  traiditioiie--fiiQin 
their  language,  manners,  or  customs,  nor  from  any  raom 
paent,  found  in  all  the  continent,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Dr.  Robertscm  has  conjectured  on  this  subject  wiik 
his  usual  elegance  of  style  and  manner ;  and,  with  uncom* 
men  force  of  imagination,  has  constructed  abridge  (ron 
Africa  to  South  America,  on  which  they  might  pass  ;  which 
bridge  has  sunk  by  earthquakes,  or  worn  away  by  the  attri 
tion  of  the  gulf  stream.  In  fact,  it  is  of  little  consequence^ 
from  whom  the  natives  of  this  country  were  descended  ^  but, 
were  it  otherwise,  conjectures  were  vain  and  groundless. 
By  reason  of  a  total  want  of  evidence,  the  subject  rests  ia 
doi'kness. 

The  new  world  opened  an  inviting  prospect  firona  af«r  to 
ih3niads  in  Europe.  They  had  no  scruples  of  ooescieiiee 
in  seizing  upon  a  countiy  inhabited  by  savages,  whcxn  tfaej 
considered  as  having  no  more  right  to  the  land,  than  Ifae 
beasts  of  the  forest  Thousands  flocked  hi&er  to  escape 
poverty,  oppression  and  the  various  troubles  c^  Europe. 
The  Spaniards  spread  southwardly,  allured  by  the  rich 
mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  They  thought,  that  mere  land, 
especially  a  wilderness,  was  scarcely  worthy  of  occupancy. 
We  shall  be  very  short  on  their  history.  Under  Ike  cooh 
mand  of  Cortez,  the  Pizarros  and  sundry  other  adventuren 
of  most  execrable  memory,  they  subdued  the  northern  paili 
of  South  America.  They  slaughtered  several  milliene  ef 
the  harmless  natives  of  those  countries ;  and  exhibilod  t 

ene  of  horror  and  cruelty,  which  was  doubtless   nem 


wqBtBmd  on  Ifae  old  eontment— thowiag  fJiPiiMwifg,  en  all 
^ccaakmsj  to  be  a  race  of  monBters  u  hmuui  dmpt^  void  of  , 
hsiMBHMljj  mercy,  troth  and  honor. 

Tlieir  wickednesfl  was  too  ootrageoos  for  the  earth  to 
bear,  or  the  heaTena  to  bdiold  without  a  frown.  The 
hand  of  Providence  has  pursued  them  widi  various  curses, 
and  has  smitten  Spain  itself  with  a  consumption,  and  an 
irrecoverable  dedine,  for  allowing,  indeed,  for  perpetrating, 
such  horrtible  and  enormous  cruelties.  The  Spaniards 
soon  acquired  immense  treasures  o£  gold  and  nlver,  and 
became  utierlj  paralized  bj  wealth.  They  were  wealthy 
ooty  to  benefit  their  more  industrious  neighbors  ;  and  they 
exlubit  a  striking  proof,  that  exorbitant  wealth  and  luxmy 
are  but  feeble  bulwarks  to  national  prosperity.  Spain,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century,  was  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  fiorope.  Without  any  revolution,  or  any  considerable 
misfortunes  by  war,  or  otherwise,  she  has  gradually  b^ 
come  weak,  and  is  scarcely  an  independent  nation.  Her 
provinces  in  South  America  are  still  wedier.  They  are  not 
known,  but  as  wide  regions  infaalMted  by  anignorant,  or  by 
a  savage  race  of  people,  as  incapable  of  enjoying,  as  of  oik 
taining  independence. 

[The  above  picture  of  South  America,  is  perhaps  too  deep- 
ly shaded,  l^y  of  those  oppressed  and  degraded  people 
have  dared  to  rebel  against  dieir  tyrant»-r-have  shaken  off  the 
3^ke  and  established  their  independence.  It  is  confidently 
believed,  that  the  time  is  not  fiir  distant,  when  every  state  in 
that  vast  country  may  be  hailed  by  us,  as  a  sister  republic] 

North  America  was  destined  to  happier  scenes  of  action. 
A  tract  of  country  extending  fiiom  Canada  to  Florida,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  river  Mississippi,  was  located,  and 
its  eastern  borders  were  settled,  chiefly  by  emigrants  firom 
the  British  kingdom.  Thou^  they  came  hither  with 
raised  expectations  of  the  country,  yet  they  found  the  most 
enterpriaing  industty  necessary  to  level  the  toll  forest  and 
•ubdue  die  face  of  the  earth.  The  granci  object  of.  their 
wishes  invited  them  to  enjoym^it  through  perils  and  labo- 
mous  exertion.  They  ascended  the  hills  of  difficidty  with 
resolution,  and  despaired  not  cf  the  bright  summit,  though 
at  a  distaace  and  elevated.  They  pushed  the  business  of 
a^culture  with  nerve,  resolution,  and  unexampled  success. 
The  forest  fell  before  them ;  the  savages  were  awed  to  re- 
«pectful  peace ;  die  country  soon  began  to  smOe,  and  pro- 
what  amore  distant  day  would  bring  foi^. 


IM  mi 

If  la&goage  fiul  in  describiiig  the  bramry,  «ii«qgg% 
Aconomy  and  peneTenmce  of  our  fadieiB,  it  will  find  it  iw 
easier  to  pieture  the  indusliy,  viitue,  prudence,  and  forti- 
lude  of  o«Hr  mothenu  They  reared  and  instructed  a  race 
of  heroes,  who  were  cherished  on  bosoms,  expended  with 
eveiy  sentiment  of  truth,  and  warmed  and  enhvened  by 
every  noble  and  virtuous  impulse.  They  could  not  but 
be  great  Though  not  possessed  with  that  artificial  gloss, 
which  is  derived  from  the  smooth  manners  and  gandy 
splendor  of  courts,  they  had  that  strength,  fimmess,  expan- 
sion and  dignity  of  soul,  which  virtue  inspires,  and  which  a 
consciousness  of  right  can  difiuse,  in  a  world  of  fipeedom, 
peace  and  plenty. 

The  first  setUeis  of  Ihe  United  States,  were  daily  strei^^ 
ened  by  new  adventurers,  who  fled,  some  indeed  ^sm 
justice,  but  far  more  generally,  from  the  pride  and  cruelty 
of  oppressive  power*  In  about  a  century  and  a  hal^  the 
colonies  were  increased  to  thirteen  in  number,  w&rs  spread 
far  back  firom  the  sea,  and  had  made  considerable  advances 
in  commerce  and  manufactures.  A  hardy  race  had  sprung 
up,  who  could  not  be  trampled  on  with  ia^inmity ;  men 
jealous  of  their  rights,  industrious  in  peace,  and  undaunted 
in  war. 

At  that  time,  an  unaccountable  mania  seized  the  British 
govemm<mt,  to  make  exactions  on  our  country,  which 
were  equally  impohtic  and  unjust.  From  those  exorbitant 
demands,  our  intrepid  countrymen^  turned  with  various 
sentiments  of  disgust,  aversion  and  abhorrence ;  and  not 
without  emotions  of  concern  and  sorrow^  at  the  idea  of  a 
rupture  with  our  mother  country.  Our  ideas  of  British 
aggressions  might  be  suspected  of  prejudiced  and  partial 
views,  were  they  not  corroborated  by  many  of  their  own  peo- 
ple. The  ablest  statesmen  and  profoundest  politicians  in 
Great  Britain,  condemned  the  measures  of  their  government, 
and  foretold  the  consequences.  Violent  disputes  ensued; 
they  were  propagated  through  the  British  dcHnimons ;  and 
our  cause  was  patronized  by  a  great  and  respectable  minori- 
ty. Their  ablest  counsellors  were  divided ;  and  a  subject 
of  such  magnitude  called  forth  the  powers  of  reasoning,  and 
roused  the  spirit  of  eloquence,  which  had  ^slumbered,  since 
the  times  of  Cicero. 

But  the  British  forum  was  not  the  only  theatre  of  elo- 
quence. In  our  infant  country,  her  poweifui  yoice  was 
heard.     Men  fi-om  the  plough,  from  the  shop,   and  ^li 
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eooAter,  for  a  moment,  foraook  Hieir  humble  punuito,  and, 
obedient  ig  the  distressful  call  of  their  country  became^ 
according  to  their  abilities,  soldiers  or  statesmen. 

After  &e  perturbation  and  alann  of  the  first  shock  was  a 
Kttle  passed,  it  was  perceived,  that  the  colonies  wouM  all 
unite,  and  pledge  themselves  for  mutual  support  and  de- 
fence. A  solemn  instrument  was  drawn  up,  idiich  declarad, « 
in  strong  but  temperate  language,  the  independence  and  so- 
vereignty of  the  United  States,  and  was  published  on  the 
fourth  day  of  July,  1776— a  day  ever  memorable  to  the 
people  of  this  happy  country. 

The  British  government,  than  which  no  one  was  ever 
more  disappointed  or  deceived,  soon  perceived,  that  the 
contest  was  to  be  of  a  serious  and  eventful  nature.  The 
scene  of  action  was  distant ;  the  necessaiy  preparations 
expensive  ;  every  inch  of  ground  was  to  be  disputed ;  the 
contest  was  to  be  shaip  and  bloody,  and  the  issue  doubtfuL 
Impelled  by  interest,  indignity  and  pride  of  character, 
Great  Britain  found  it  necessary  to  call  forth  her  utmost 
resources.  She  therefore  sent  fleets  and  annies,  and  com- 
menced a  threefold  attack.  She  assailed  our  country  at 
each  extreme,  and  in  the  centre  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
she  armed  and  impelled  numerous  nations  of  savages  to 
foil  upon  us  in  the  rear.  With  one  army,  she  descended 
upon  our  northern  states  from  Canada ;  with  another,  she 
ravaged  the  southern  states ;  with  a  third  she  struck  at  our 
centre  from  New- York,  the  Hudson,  and  Delaware,  while 
our  extensive  sea  coast  was  perpetually  harassed  by  her 
victorious  fleets ;  and  our  western  frontier,  from  Canada  to 
Georgia,  was  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  myriads  of  fierce  and 
hostile  savages. 

Divine  Providence  determined  we  should  surmount  all 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  so  formidable  a  war,  and 
establish  our  independence.  A  man  was  raised  up,  to  com- 
mand our  annies,  who  was  able  to  make  the .  best  of  our 
slender  resources,  and  to  supply  their  deffect  by  his  own 
immense  and  astonishing  genius.  George  Washington,  if 
any  mortal  man  ever  merited  the  appellation  of  Father  of  his 
country,  surely  merits  that  name.  He,  by  the  united  voice 
of  his  country,  led  her  armies.  He  trained  them  to  the 
art  of  war.  He  fixed  their  wavering  resolution ;  confirm- 
ed their  dubious  virtue;  inspired  them  with  invincible 
courage;  taught  them  to  be  cool,  intrepid,  and  firm  in 
^very  danger — ^to  exercise  the  utmost  fbrt>^«^9  in  adversitv, 
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«nd  to  be  temperate,  nmgaftnimoufl,  mild,  aod  mereifirf  in  the 
flUMneiit  of  yictoiy. 

WashingtoQ  ^nll  not  sufier  io  comparison  with  any  com- 
mander, ancient  at  modem.  If  compared  with  Gyrus,  the 
armies  of  the  latter  were  numerous,  and  his  enemies  weak. 
It  was  not  so  with  Washington.  If  compared  with  Alex 
ander,  the  army  of  the  latter  had  been  trained  by  Philip^ 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity ;  and  the  Persiaiis 
were  utterly  drowned  in  luxury.  If  compared  with  Han- 
nibal, the  latter  had,  perhaps,  the  bravest,  most  experi- 
enced, most  impetuous  and  warlil^e  troops  upon  eartiu 
How  fiur  was  that  from  being  the  case  with  Washington. 
If  compared  with  Julius  Cesar,  the  latter  had  the  ablest, 
best  appointed,'  and  most  effective  army,  which  the  re- 
Bourees  of  Rome  ever  sent  into  the  field.  If  compared  with 
any  of  the  greatest  generals  of  modem  times,  as  Gustavua 
Adolphtts,  Eugene,  Marlborough,  Conde,  TiUy,  Turenne, 
or  even  Bonaparte,  their  resources  will  be  found  to  have 
been,  generally,  incomparably  superior  to  his,  and  the  diffi- 
culties they  encountered,  as  much  inferior.  Their  armies 
were  numerous ;  trained  in  the  storms  of  war ;  hardened 
by  marches,  sieges  and  battles ;  made  crafly  by  ambuscades, 
wiles  and  stratagems ;  and  enabled,  by  long  experience, 
to  &ce  every  form  of  danger  without  fear.  Their  armies 
in  general,  were  amply  fed,  clothed  and  paid,  and  were 
completely  officered  by  men  thoroughly  educated  in  mihtaiy 
tactics. 

However  fruitful  the  American  lands,  and  how  numerous 
soever  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country  might  be, 
they  were  of  a  nature,  which  required  the  exertions  of  all 
the  people,  to  realize  and  call  them  forth ;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  indispensable  labors  of  the  country,  there  was 
certainly  an  extreme  paucity  of  hands  to  carry  them  on; 
few,  therefore,  could  be  well  spared  to  bear  arms.  Our 
armies,  which  were  small,  were  at  first  composed  of  men 
drawn  from  the  bosom  of  a  peaceful  land.  They  were 
utterly  unacquainted  with  war;  yet  by  hard  labor,  they  I 
had  been  rendered  robust,  vigorous,  active  and  capsdile  of 
fatigue.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  and  of  admiration, 
that  men,  habituated  to  freedom  bordering  on  Uccntious- 
ness,  tenacious  of  their  rights,  and  jealous  of  their  honor 
even  to  a  punctiUo,  should  so  readily  submit  to  military 
subordination  and  martial  law.  They  did,  however,  yield 
to  steady  discipline ;  and,  in  a  short  lime,  were  formed  into 
4  regular  army. 
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But  in  a  seene  of  actioii  so  itnmeiiaei  in  a  confiioC  ao  r^ 
tiedj  80  long  and  severe,  the  United  States  were  inrolved  in 
difficulties  eaEtreme  and  dreadfuL  If  we  looked  northward, 
we  beheld  an  armj  ready  to  rush  like  a  torrent  upon  as,  and 
sweep  our  countiy  with  the  besom  of  destruction*  At  the 
southnnud,  our  most  fertile  lands  were  desolated  bj  another 
still  more  formidable.  Swarms  of  angry  savages  continu* 
ally  hovered  upon  our  frontiers,  where  many  of  our  unhappy 
citizens  were  destined  to  perish  with  the  tomahawk  in  a 
midnight  surprise ;  and  about  our  sea  coasts  and  harbon^ 
the  triumphant  flag  of  out  enemies  was  perpetually  display* 
ed.  Agriculture  foiled  for  want  of  hands  ;  a  scarcity  of 
provisions  ensued ;  there  was  a  cessation  of  commerce,  and 
but  little  money ;  our  army  pooriy  paid,  and  miserably  clad, 
was  threatened  by  fomine,  or  with  the  dire  alternative  o( 
plundering  the  countfy,  they  were  raised  to  defend — a  coun- 
try, already  made  naked  by  exactions  disproportioned  to  its 
resources. 

At  this  eventAil  period,  the  column  of  our  independence, 
so  lately  reared,  seemed  to  totter ;  but  it  was  sustained  by 
a  few  hands,  which  Omnipotence  had  rendered  staxmg  for 
that  purpose.  A  few  hands  indeed  I  for  how  unstable  is 
popvdar  opinion !  how  varying,  how  uncertain,  how  incon- 
sistent, bow  fickle,  how  unsubstantial  is  a  public  passion ! 
No  people  on  earth,  (for  it  shall  be  spoken,)  no  people  on 
earib  were  ever  more  firm,  more  enlightened,  more  con- 
sist^rt,  than  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a  body. 
But,  alas!  what  could  they  do?  What  could  iktej  think? 
The  people  at  large  always  judge  acutely  or  present 
dahgers.  They  feel  the  shock  of  calamities  and  the  stings 
of  misfortune.  When  their  fathers,  their  sons,  and  their 
brothers  fall  in  battle,  the  sources  of  their  grief  are  as  wide, 
and  their  tears  flow  as  freely,  as  those  of  &e  statesman  and 
hero.  It  was  so  with  our  people.  Their  souls  were  made 
up  of  courage  and  fortitude;  but  their  information  was 
limited ;  their  views  of  the  ground,  imperfect ;  the  first 
paroxysms  of  enthusiastic  zeal  were  past;  and  the  flame 
of  general  patriotism  was  a  little  checked  by  chilling  disas- 
ters. 

It  was  a  time  of  affliction,  of  grief,  of  terror  and  alarm. 
Pear  triumphed  over  hope,  while  the  balance  trembled  in 
suspense,  Ibe  turn  of  which  was  to  fix  the  fate  of  our  coun- 
try. In  an  hour  so  dark  and  trying,  while  huge  calamities 
hung  over  us,  we  were  in  danger  of  being  ensnared  by  the 
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urtfiil  wiles  of  an  exasperated  foe.  Hie  Biitiah  gOT^u* 
ment  issuied  a  proclamation  of  grace,  a  general  amnesty, 
from  which  none  were  excluded,  bat  John  Hancock  and 
Samuel  Adams,  who  were  justly  regarded  as  among  the 
primary  moving  powers  of  the  revolution*  £very  man  in 
our  country  looked  round  for  encouragement,  support  and 
advice.  The  eyes  of  the  people  were  turned  on  those 
men  most  remarkable  for  sagacity,  wisdom  and  initegri^ ; 
and  all  eyes  were  directed,  with  extreme  solicitude,  to  the 
general  Congress.  That  honorable  body,  at  that  day,  was 
composed  of  men,  who  could  not  be  awed  into  submissioa 
by  the  voice  of  majesty,  nor  the  portentous  menaces  of 
sovereign  power.  They  dared  to  brave  the  gathering 
tempest ;  and,  at  any  hazard,  were  willing  to  rise  or  fiiU 
with  the  revolution.  They  could  not  be  ensnared  by  falla- 
cious hopes,  nor  beguiled  by  unmeaning  professions  and 
promises,  however  specious  and  dazzling.  They  listened 
to  the  British  proclamation,  as  to  the  voice  of  a  syresk ;  and 
they  could  not  think  of  purchasing  peace,  with  the  blood  ci 
their  noblest  patriots. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  embarrassments,  the  dan- 
gers and  perils,  which  attended  that  Congress,  which  first 
embarked  our  political  vessel  on  an  ocean  so  stormy.  They 
'  were  obliged  to  brave  the  most  threatening  aspects  of  for- 
tune--4o  stand  foremost  in  a  doubtful  contest.  They  were 
too  well  read  in  the  history  of  nations  not  to  know,  to  what 
inevitable  ruin  they  were  exposed,  should  the  revolution  faiL 
From  the  same  sources,  they  knew  but  too  well,  the  fickle- 
ness and  caprice  of  the  public  mind.  They  saw  and  felt  the 
miseries  of  their  countiy  already  come,  and  dreaded  others, 
still  impending. 

While  the  people,  with  palpitating  fears,  looked  up  to 
their  leaders ;  while  they,  fi^om  New-Hampshire  to  Greor- 
gia,  in  serious  and  painful  anxiety,  placed  their  hopes  in  the 
wisdom  of  that  illustrious  band  of  patriots,  assembled  in 
Congress ;  that  body  looked  to  one  man,  as  to  a  common 
father.  Their  eyes  were  all  fixed  on  Washington.  The 
Britbh  legions,  who  at  first  affected  to  despise,  were  soon 
taught  to  dread,  that  illustrious  leader;  and  the  people^ 
which  he  was  cadled  to  defend,  soon  perceived,  that  their 
confidence  was  not  misplaced.  They  saw,  that  he  bore 
not  the  sword  in  vain. 

There  were  several  events,  which  proved  favmable  to 
the  revolution.    At  first,  many  men  of  enlightened  mindt 
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were  ia  doobt  whether  tbe  proper  time  to  sepamto  fimn 
Great  Britain  was  come.  Others  still  feii  the  foice  o£  h*. 
bitu^  respect  for  a  nation,  justlj  styled  our  mother^camUry. 
Some  indeed,  were  from  education,  from  theoiy  and  specu- 
lation, strongly  attached  to  the  ancient  goveniment  of  the 
coundry,  and  dreaded  the  violent  paroxysms  of  rage,  of  seal, 
and  of  party  views,  to  which  we  must  be  exposed  in  dis- 
solving connection  with  Britain,  reverting  into  a  state  of  na- 
,dTe  anarchy,  and  thence  rising  to  order  under  a  new,  an 
uhtried^orm  of  government,  to  be  made,  to  be  organized, 
and  set  in  motion,  by  ourselves. 

Many,  and  with  great  justness,  dreaded  a  series  of  bloody 
revolutions,  and  after  all,  a  disgraceful  return  to  the  goal, 
from  whence  we  started.  They  expected  we  should  be 
humMed,  scourged,  desolated  and  ruined  in  war,  and  then 
return  to  our  allegiance  with  shame,  disgrace  and  eternal 
oontompt,  and  submit  voluntarily,  to  have  our  fetters 
rivetted,  and  our  destiny  fixed  in  servitude.  For  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  at  liberty,  may  always  be  regarded,  as  a 
deadly  plunge  into  hopeless  slavery. 

Several  persons  of  these  descriptions,  were  scattered 
through  the  continent.  But,  fortunately  for  us,  their  num- 
bers soon  greatly  diminished.  When  tiiey  saw  the  revolu- 
tion had  actually  taken  form,  and  was  likely,  at  least,  to  hew 
strenuously  contested — ^when  they  saw  the  thirteen  states, 
as  a  body,  combined,  and  solemnly  pledged  to  defend  the 
cause,  they  generally  yielded  the  point,  and  even  detemuned 
to  rise  or  fall  with  their  brethren. 

In  enumerating  the  causes,  which  operated  in  our  &vor, 
we  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  unskilful  measures  employed 
by  the  British  government,  to  bring  us  back  to  our  duty 
from  a  state  of  revolt.  A  medium  between  two  extremes 
is  often  the  proper  course  to  pursue ;  but  to  them,  it  was 
certainly  most  improper,  as  it  proved  most  unsuccessful. 
They  should  have  been  either  far  more  energetic,  more 
decisive,  and  more  severe,  or  far  more  lenient,  mild  and 
gentle.  In  either  of  those  extremes,  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  their  succeeding.  They,  in  the  first  instance, 
were  certainly  the  aggressors.  Their  ablest  politicians 
and  firmest  patriots  confessed  it,  and  urged  it  as  a  reason, 
why  they  should  seek  to  restore  union  and  tranquillity  by 
concession,  indulgence  and  lenity.  But  that  was  too  mor- 
tifying to  their  pride  and  ambition.  They  disdained  the  idea 
of  the  slightest  concession,  and  determined  to  do  all  by 
33* 
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Utteritr,  menace  and  eompahmao^  THer  should  h&jt^ 
ganised  a  coune  of  measures,  auitam  to  the  eomplexion  d 
a  poUcjr  so  self-sufficMo^  and  of  an  attitude  so  haugtity  and 
commanding. 

But  they  vatoJ/ioi^f^^y  that  a  regular  armj  of  three  or 
four  thousand  men  would  directly  awe  us  into  submission. 
Thej  tried  it,  and  found  out  their  mistake,  when,  by  a 
strong  concurrence  of  events,  it  was  too  late.  The  /mn- 
ness,  union  and  bravery  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
saved  them  from  falling  an  immediate  prey  to  their  enemies ; 
but  it  is  doubtful,  to  what  extent  their  calamities  would  have 
risen,  but  for  the  operation  of  two  powerful  causes,  which 
cannot  be  passed  unnoticed. 

The  aid  of  France  was  timely,  and  was  necessa/y.  We 
shall  not  meddle  with  the  question  of  equity.  We  shaU  not 
say,  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  being,  but  of  HIM  who 
views  actions  in  all  their  relations,  and  traces  all  cfiects  to 
their  causes,  to  say,  how  far  their  interference  was  conform- 
able to  the  eternal  rules  of  justice.  As  things  have  turned, 
our  revolution  cannot  bo  considered,  but  as  a  source  of  mis- 
fortune to  them.*  The  enmity,  jealousy,  and  rivalship  sub- 
sisting between  France  and  England,  are  things  well  known 
to  most  persons  who  have  eyes  and  ears.  Their  mutual 
•animosities  have  embroiled  Europe  for  the  last  five  hundred 
years. 

The  rapid  growth  and  vast  resources  of  the  British  colo- 
nies, rendered  their  separation  from  England,  of  all  possible 
objects,  the  most  ardently  to  be  wished,  and  the  most 
strenuously  to  be  sought  for  by  France.  In  espousing  our 
cause  they  aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  Great  Britain.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  strange,  that  they  should  entertain  so  strong 
a  sense  of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  when  our  success  was 
likely  to  diminish  the  resources  of  their  most  formidable 
rival,  and  pluck  one  of  the  brightest  gems  from  the  British 
crown.  With  the  most  cordial  feUoto-feelingy  therefore, 
they  espoused  our  contest  and  made  it  their  own.  Nor 
should    the    pen    of  the   historian   be   so  ungrateful  as 


•  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  American  revolution  did 
PJ|[«l»co  or  accelerate  that  of  France.  It  is  still  more  evident,  that 
the  French  revolution  was  fraught  with  mischief  and  product!  ve  of 
wees  unnumbered  to  those  who  were  actors  and  sufferers  In  the 
■jBiaxing  tragedy.    But  whether  it  will  ultimately  prore  an  evil  to 

Ikisflfu*- '  ""^  ^  ^**^  **"^J^  ^y  "  HIM,  who  Views  aeUans  in  att 
tamr  relations"  and  consequences.— £^. 
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to  **  speak  well  of  the  bridge  dHt  eenied  us  sde 


A  war  between  Fiance  and  England  divided  the  attention 
and  resources  of  the  latter,  and  rendered  the  reduction  of 
the  colonies  the  least  article  in  their  grand  dispute ;  which 
extended  itself  into  both  hemispheres^  and  ultimately 
awakened  all  the  energies  of  the  conflicting  powers*  By 
this,  we  were  certainly  benefitted,  and  probably  saved  fimn 
subjugation. 

But  all  the  aid  we  received,  or  could  have  received  from 
France,  would  have  been  unavailing,  had  not  Providence 
raised  up  a  man,  to  head  our  armies,  every  way  fitted  for 
that  important  trust  When  we  say  every  vfoy  JiiUdy  we 
mean  much  more,  than  is  commonly  intended  by  that  ex- 
pression. He  seemed  to  be  in  all  respects,  exactly  such  a 
a  personage,  as  was  indispensable  to  our  cause* 

It  is  renuurkable,  that  in  the  course  of  the  war,  two  entire 
British  armies  were  captured.  The  capture  of  Buigoyne 
revived  the  spirits,  and  animated  the  hopes,  of  the  jGneri- 
cans,  and  seemed  to  put  a  new  fiice  upon  afiairs ;  and  that 
of  Comwallis  temunated  the  war.  The  reduction  of  the 
states  firom  the  time  of  that  event,  was  considered  as 
impracticable. 

If  the  union  of  the  states,  in  the  revolutionary  war  may 
be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  their  wisdom,  foresight  and 
patriotism,  their  union  in  a  matter  of  equal  magnitude,  since 
that  time,  is  no  less  remarkable.  When  the  first  articles  of 
confederation,  established  as  the  basis  of  our  political 
fabric,  were  found  inadequate  to  that  grand  purpose,  the 
states,  a  second  time,  cordially  united  in  a  plan  of  go- 
vernment, recommended  to  them  by  a  general  convention. 
This  second  union,  especially,  disappointed  the  hopes 
of  the  enemies  of  our  country,  and  falsified  their  nume- 
rous and  vehement  predictions,  that  we  should  disagree, 
dispute,  quarrel,  and  dash  in  pieces  on  that  dangerous 
rock. 

The  course  of  events,  since  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
govemmect,  is  well  known.  Regarding  our  entire  histoiy 
—our  progress  in  our  colonial  relation  to  Britain;  our 
emancipation  firom  foreign  domination ;  our  union  in  two 
gnmd  movements,  so  improbable,  and  yet  so  necessary ;  in 
short,  regarding  our  past  and  present  state  and  our  future 
prospects,  we  must  be  pronounced  a  fortunate  and  happy 
people. 


in  givteg  a  iniccittct  tww  of  the  preMit  Btote  of  Hie  nnr 
world,  we  shall  consider  it  under  four  divisions,  viz.  Bntiflii 
and  SpftOili  MmmM,  the  United  States  and  the  sarage 

nations. 

1«  What  was  designed  to  he  noticed  of  Spamsh  Ameiiea 
has  heeli  neariy  anticqiated.  The  immense  provmces  (he)r 
possess  m  the  new  world,  tie  generally  in  the  wiMwness- 
state.  Their  application  to  agriculture  in  thos©  eixtensive 
countries,  has  been  trifling,  and  the  people  who  chum  the 
civilized  raidc  are  mere  Spaniards,  and  that  of  the  lowest 
giade.  Their  population  is  inconsiderable,  wh^  compazed 
with  the  lands  they  claim.  They  make  no  figure  in  war; 
they  are  nothing  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  they  can  scaicdfj 
boast  of  one  illustrious  character ;  and  there  seems  not  to 
exist  one  single  fact,  trait,  or  circumstance,  to  veii  the 
sterility  of  their  mental  soil — ^the  total  want  of  inteUectuil 
culture,  or  to  enlighten  and  adorn  the  pages  of  their  histoiy. 
On  the  whole,  it  shall  suffice  to  close  our  observations  on 
Spanish  America,  by  noting  to  the  reader,  that  the  splendid 
and  eloquent  pen  of  Dr.  Robertson  has  given  an  ideal 
importance  to  the  history  of  that  country,  which  makes  it 
abundantly  worth  reading,  truth  and  facts  being  entirely 
out  of  the  question.     To  his  history,  therefore,  the  reader 

is  referred. 

2.  The  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  North  America, 
commonly  called  British  America,  are  comprised  in  a 
section  of  that  continent  north  of  the  United  States,  and 
commence  about  the  44th  degree  of  north  latitude.  They 
are  bounded,  east,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean — south,  partly  by 
the  United  States,  and  they  seem  to  run  west  and  north  in- 
definitely, or  till  met  by  circumjacent  seas.  Neither  the 
Oanadas,  Nova^Scotia,  nor  New-Brunswick,  can  veiy  soon 
become  objects  of  very  great  importance.  Regions  so 
remote,  so  cold  and  inhospitable,  can  never  awaken  the 
spirit  of  emigration,  nor  will  the  natural  progress  of  popular 
tion  be  very  rapid.  Perhaps,  should  the  world  remain  in  its 
present  form  for  twenty  or  thirty  centuries,  those  provinces 
may  become  populous,  in  some  measure,  by  means  of  a 
change  of  climate.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  climate 
in  the  New-England  States,  has  been  observed  to  change 
materially  within  the  last  50,  nay  30  years.  As  the  forests 
are  cleared  away,  and  the  face  of  the  ground  laid  open, 
should  the  climate  continue  to  change,  tiK  two  continents 
may  at  length  become  upon  a  par  as  to  temperature. 
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The  revenue,  which  Gieat  Bntem  dcmee  firon  her  colo- 
re is  of  some  value ;  but  the  state  of  those  colonies^  ge- 
nerally speakingy  is  barbarous^  wild  and  uninviting^  in  the 
extreme.  Great  countries^  a  thin  population  sprinUed  over 
their  margin,  boundless  forests,  long  and  dreary  winters,  a 
frightful  solitude,  howling  savages,  and  the  remote  seclu- 
sion i^om  die  world  of  civility  and  order,  are  objects  wliich 
appal  all  but  die  robust  and  hardy  children  of  misfortune. 
Some,  indeed,  will  go  thither  to  make,  and  some  to  repair, 
their  ruined  fortunes ;  some  to  repair,  and  some  to  form, 
their  characters. 

What  comer  of  the  earth  is  so  remote— what  region  so 
forbidding,  that  the  sons  of  Mammon  will  not  visit  it,  in 
quest  of  gain  ?  What  ocean,  strait  or  river,  will  they  not 
explore,  or  what  form  of  danger  will  they  not  encounter, 
what  death  will  tbey  not  despise,  when  the  hope  of  gain  is 
thrown  into  the  adverse  scale?  They  will  oive  into  the 
bowels  of  .the  earth ;  they  will  traverse  the  wildest,  the 
most  dangerous  deserts ;  they  will  encounter  the  eternal 
frosts  o^  either  pole,  and  laugh  at  the  storms  of  the  wintry 
seas,  or  the  bunung  showers  of  equatorial  sand,  when  allur- 
ed by  wealth. 

From  the  nature  of  the  provinces  in  British  America,  the 
increase  of  their  population  must  'be  very  slow.  They 
must  long  remain  feeble ;  and  of  course,  so  long  they  must 
be  subject  to,  and  dependent  on,  their  mother  country  ;  ncur 
is  it  likely,  they  will  ever  form  an  independent  govern- 
ment Should  they  revolt  from  Britun,  they  would 
naturally  fall  to  their  far  more  powerful  and  prosperous 
nei^ibours,  the  United  States ;  an  event,  however,  as  un- 
desirable to  us,  as  it  would  be  to  Great  Britain.  Let  us,  in 
all  conscience,  be  satisfied  with  the  territories  we  have,  at 
least  for  the  ensuing  five  hundred  years.  When  we  shall 
have  fully  experienced  the  arduous  difficulties  of  supporting 
a  frame  of  government  over  a  territory  twelve  nundred 
miles  square,  we  shall  neither  wish  to  purchase,  to  cob 
quer,  nor  to  receive,  even  by  free  donation,  an  additional 
territory.* 

At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  many  of  the  loyal- 
ists, in  the  true  spirit  of  national  gratitude,  were  rewarded 
for  their  fidelity  to  Britain,  with  possessions  in  Nova-Sootia. 

*  There  is  some  reason  to  hope,  that  Uie  autiior's  views  upon  thia  tub- 
ject,  wiU  be  found  incorrect.— £<<. 
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After  a  iiM»rt  residenee  m  iSbat  dreary  country,  ihej  fbund 
tbeuiMlTea  exiled  from  a  happier  world.  They  grew  discoa- 
tented ;  and  numbers  of  them  returned  to  the  Unked  States, 
and  were  glad  to  take  up  dieir  abode  among  a  peopie,  upon 
whom  they  had,  sometime  before,  turned  their  backs  with 
utter  contempt  and  disgust.  Whoeyer  is  acquainted  with 
the  course  of  human  affairs,  knows,  that  it  is  as  dangerous 
to  oppose  a  prosperous  revolution,  as  it  is  to  join  one,  which 
fails. 

3.  We  come  now  to  give  a  sketch  of  &e  present  state  of 
the  United  States. 

NAME. 

The  new  world  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate,  in  all  re- 
spects, as  it  relates  to  a  name.  In  the  first  place,  it  should 
Iwve  been  called  Columbia ;  a  name,  which  yields  to  none 
in  point  of  dignity,  harmony,  and  convenience.  The  word 
CMumbia^  in  its  very  sound,  is  grave  and  proper  for  lustoiy ; 
it  is  dignified  and  adapted  to  oratory ;  fuU,  smooth  and  har- 
monious, and  is  equaUy  good  in  poetry.  In  its  very  ortho- 
graphy it  is  neat,  convenient  and  agreeable,  neither  too  short 
nor  too  long. 

That  the  new  continent  should  be  called  jflnterica,  aHer 
Americus  Yesputius,  was  the  greatest  act  of  folly,  caprice, 
cruelty  and  mjustice  of  the  kind,  that  ever  mankind  were 
guilty  of.  To  deprive  Columbus  of  that  honor,  which  he 
so  justly  merited ;  to  bestow  it  upon  one,  who  had  no  title 
to  it ;  to  violate,  at  once,  justice,  proprie^  and  harmony ; 
to  reject  a  name,  which  that  of  no  nation,  in  point  of  sound, 
ever  excelled,  and  substitute  in  its  place,  one  which  sounds 
but  meanly  in  prose,  and  is  intolerable  in  poetry,  is  an  act 
of  caprice  and  folly,  which  can  scarcely  be  thought  of 
with  any  degree  of  patience.  It  will  forever  be  regretted 
by  every  reflecting  mind.  Indeed,  the  name  of  CSumbia 
will  always  reign  in  poetry,  and  in  the  pathetic  and  sub- 
lime of  prose.  It  will  probably  gain  ground  upon  its 
spurious,  upstart  rival,  and  it  may,  in  a  good  measure,  sup- 
plant it* 

Since  the  eontineint  has  acquired  another  name,  it  would 
have  been  higUy  proper  to  have  called  the  United  States 
Columbia.  Though  but  a  part  of  the  continent,  yet  it  is  a 
part  re^vectable  for  size,  and  probably  will,  for  ages, 
remain  the  most  important  part  of  the  new  world. 


AS]tiQin<TiJu«  nr 

Two  finroreble  mmneots  kave  pmU  in  eitlMr  ttf  iriMh, 
aspedally  the  latter^  it  ig  belieyed,  that  %  hmm  n^gilit 
have  heen  given  to  the  Uailed  States*  AccoiKpanjioig  the 
declaration  of  independence,  or  the  promidgatioo  of  the  (b- 
deral  coastitationy  an  appropnale  name  wouM  j^robMj  baye 
taken  with  the  people,  and  have  gone  down,  finp  y  ued  to 
posteritj.  When  another  time  equally  ftvonibl«  will  airive, 
is  uncertain.  There  are  serions  and  urgent  reaione,  why  the 
United  States  should  have  a  n«iiie*  Wtedier  thai  name 
shall  be  prquwed  by  Congress,  by  the  untyersiti^  by  the 
legislatures  ot  seyeral  states,  or  by  iudividu«)s>  is  of  little 
eoasequence,  provided  the  name  is  a  gopd  one,  aod  meets 
with  aeceptance*  The  power  pf  det^imiuiqg  upon  a  name 
mi^ht  be  vested  in  the  heads  of  tho  several  universities ;  or 
it  might  be  done  by  the  concurrence  of  th^  miyority  of  the 
sevend  states  by  their  legislatures,  Qf  by  tbe  nomiQation  of 
individuals.^ 

AGRICUI4TUBE, 

Agriculture  forms  the  most  important  interest  of  the  Uni« 
ted  States,  The  people  may  with  propiiety  be  called  an 
agiicultura]  people.  Their  natural  advantages,  for  that  ob- 
ject, certainly  equal  those  of  any  nation  on  earth.  Their 
territories  include  the  best  climates  in  tbe  temperate  zone ; 
and,  since  the  addition  of  Louisiana,  they  extend,  perhaps, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  if  we  considef 
the  lakes,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi  as  our  boundaries, 
there  is  a  vast  country  of  arable  land,  including  every  pos- 
sible variety  of  excellence,  with  few  wastes  or  barrens.  We 
seem  to  fall  behind  no  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  in  the  pre* 
cious  metals  and  jewels.  Our  lands  equal  those  of  Egypt, 
Assyria,  India,  or  China.! 

The  people  of  the  United  States  seem  well  fitted  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  advantages.  They  are  generally 
strong,  robust,  active  and  ambitious,  and  are  actuated  by  a 
greater  desire  to  acquire  a  neat,  competent,  independent 
style  of  living,  than  any  other  nation  ever  known.  They 
shrink  from   no  labors.     Hardships,  enterprises,  fatigues 

*  What  reasonable  objection  could  there  be  to  calling  this  country 
FREDONIA?  a  name  proposed  hj^  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  hi 
the  United  States,  who  tn  Europtf  is  considered  as  the  luminary  of 
this  country. 

t  It  is  prilMUe  tiie  fertility  of  owr  soU  it  here  overnited.--JEii. 
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and  evMi  daogeiBy  are  oncoimtered  with  pleasure,  in  view  of 
that  honorable  independence,  which  is  fairly  within  dieir 
reach.  Thej  grasp  after  it  with  eagerness ;  pursue  it  with 
diligence ;  and  thej  seldom  fail  of  being  successful. 

'fhe  domestic  histoiy  of  a  young  fanner,  in  this  countfj, 
cannot  be  read,  but  with  a  kind  of  romantic  pleasure ;  such 
as  poetic  fimcj  feels  in  reading  the  fictions  of  the  golden 
age.  He  early  unites  hb  fortune  and  destiny  with  t£»e  of 
aome  female,  whose  virtue,  kindness,  prudence  and  indus- 
try, seldom  fail  to  dignify  the  raptures  of  passion  into  the 
calm  suni^iine  of  lasting  beneyolence  and  esteem.  They 
have  no  property.  TfaMS  new  countries  invite  them,  and 
they  go  thither,  animated  with  the  most  laudable  and  san- 
guine expectations.  By  a  few  years'  labor,  which  they 
pass  through  with  resolution,  cheerfulness  and  hope,  they 
acquire  a  competence,  fi'equently  wealth.  Their  numerous 
offspring  are  trained  up  in  habits  of  industry,  economy  and 
virtue.  They  settle  around  their  parents,  form  a  little  so- 
ciety of  most  endearing  friendship,  and  living  in  love  and 
peace,  they  are  prosperous  and  happy. 

This  country  has  populated  with  unexampled  rapidity.* 
Since  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  die  western  4ino 
of  settlements,  extending  from  Canada  to  Geor^a,  has  been 
moving  westward,  along  the  course  of  the  great  rivers, 
which  lead  to  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  bosom  of  those 
rich  countries,  where  the  produce  of  the  earth  rewards  the 
laborer  a  hundred  fold. 

While  every  art  and  science  are  cultivated,  that  of  agricul- 
ture is  by  no  means  neglected.  The  different  modes  of  sub- 
duing and  cultivating  the  earth  have,  latterly  especially,  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  men  of  opulence  and  leisure.  Agri- 
cultural societies  have  been  formed ;  valuable  essays  and 
publications  have  been  diffused  over  our  country ;  and  the 
most  important  improvements  have  been  brought  from  Eu- 
rope, and  practised  with  success.  Too  much  praise  can 
scarcely  be  bestowed  on  those  enterprising  men,  who  have 
published  and  difiused  several  important  dictionaries  of  arts 
and  sciences,  particularly  the  Encyclopedia.  From  them,  the 
most  useful  information  has  been  and  may  still  be  drawn. 

In  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  many  improvements 
are  still  to  be  made.     We  cannot  but  observe,  with  regret 


^^^he^reue  of  the  kraditas  fn  Egypt  WM  9aond«nib|y  morf 


wad  coQoeniy  that  many  fiurmers  entirely  oveiiook  die  gnmd 
object,  where  their  true  interest  centera.  They  blindly  foU 
low  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers  and  ancestOTs,  without  de» 
riving  any  benefit  from  reflection,  inquiiy,  advice,  or  eqieri* 
meat.  They  never  once  dream,  that  husbandry,  of  all  arts, 
is  the  most  improvable. 

In  our  countiy,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  hands  to  labor* 
Whatever  improvement,  therefore,  diminishes  the  quantity, 
or  increases  the  eflects,  of  hard  labor,  must  be  valuable.  It 
is  a  prevailing  &ult,  that  our  farmers,  in  but  few  instances, 
consult  the  nature  and  character  of  their  farms,  and  regulate 
their  tillage  accordingly.  They  do  not  consider,  whether 
ihey  are  more  proper  for  grazing  or  for  grain*  They  are  de- 
termined entirely  by  accident  or  tradition,  in  the  choice  of 
the  grasses  or  the  grain  they  will  raise.  They  pay  Uttle  at- 
tention to  the  selection  of  seed ;  an  article  of  prime  impor- 
tance in  every  species  of  crop.  They  are  equtdly  negligent 
of  the  breed  of  their  cattle,  horses  and  especiadly  of  their 
aheep.*  Many- things  of  tliLs  nature,  in  the  former's  art, 
may  be  attended  to  with  little  expense.  Attention  only  seems 
to  be  requisite,  and  of  that  kind,  which  might  serve  as  mat^ 
ter  of  amusement. 

The  greatest  general  fault,  observable  in  the  agriculture 
of  the  United  States,  is,  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
fewness  of  laborers,  an  imperfect,  slight  and  feeble  tillage 
of  too  much  land.  It  might,  in  a  measure,  be  remedied.  If 
a  much  greater  attention  were  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  va- 
rious species  of  grass,  and  to  the  rearing  of  stock,  far  less 
labor  would  be  requisite  in  tillage ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
the  fanner's  revenue  would  be  increased ;  and  a  smaller 
portion  of  his  plough  lands  being  put  into  a  much  higher 
state  of  cultivation,  would  yield  him  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  grain.  Where  he  now  obtains  two  hundred  bushels  of 
grain  jfrom  twenty  acres,  he  might  then  obtain  the  same 
quantity  from  five  acres. 

The  agricultural  interest  of  this  country  is  endangered 
fix>m  ano&er  quarter.  An  immense  influx  of  foreign  lux- 
uries, and  a  taste  for  hi^  Hving,  seriously  threaten  the  in- 
dustiy  and  habits  of  liS>or,  prevalent  among  the  middle 
classes  of  people.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  to  purchase 
these  luxuries,  farmers  must  be  industrious.     It  is  a  far 


^  It  is  confidently  hoped,  that  these  remarks  are  now  applicable  to  rery 
few.  if  any,  of  our  farmers.— £(2. 
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fliore  pfvcticd  fratli»  timt  to  mm  ihem  daw  hj 

xanaiat  with  economj,  «ad  is  wJbuolaMy  ineoinpalible  ivilh 

industry. 

The  middle  and  northern  stales,  especiattjthe  latter,  sra 
cultivated  by  the  yeiy  people,  who  own  the  hmds.  £ach 
farmer  does  his  own  labor.  He  not  only  sopmntoads,  hot 
leads  m  his  fields,  and  does  much  of  the  woik  with  his  own 
hands.  During  iSbib  intervi^  oi  labor,  he  readrj  tiM  news- 
papers, talks  politics,  and  becomes,  at  least  in  hb  own 
estimation,  a  profound  statesman.  It  most,  indeed,  he  ooa- 
fessed,  that  no  other  dass  of  laborers  on  earth  are  ao  wril 
informed,  as  the  New-England  fanneri.  They  are  gea^ 
rally* well  versed  in  the  ckculattng  politics  ^the  day;  matt 
of  them  having  newspapers  onoi^  in  their  houses  to  papet 
an  their  rooms. 

COiVlMEROE. 

The  commerce  of  ibe  United  States  is  bodi  great  and 
growing.  Their  advantages  in  this  respect  are  not  mfeiior 
to  those  of  agriculture.  A  vast  sea  coast,  indented  with 
almost  innumerable  good  harbors ;  a  multitude  of  navi^dile 
nvers ;  a  country  abounding  with  articles  of  high  demand 
for  exportation,  with  every  thing  necessaiy  to  ship-huikiing; 
and  as  bold,  hardy  and  enterprising  a  race  of  men,  as  ever 
braved  the  dangers  of  the  sea;  all  bid  fair  for  commeroei 
We  have  already  become  one  of  the  most  commercial  peo^- 
ple  in  the  world,  and  it  is  thought,  second  to  none,  hot  Great 
Britain. 

Our  advantages  for  commerce  arise  from  the  following 
considerations ; 

1.  An  extensive  sea  coast.  From  Mame  to  Greocgia, 
inclusive,  considering  the  windings  of  the  coast,  the  distance 
is  more  than  2,000  miles.  This  whole  coast  is  indented 
with  good  harbors.  Many  of  them  have  already  become 
places  of  considerable  trade ;  and  many  more  are  suscepti- 
ble of  the  same  advantages,  and  must  rapidly  lise  hito  eoo- 
sideration,  through  the  enterprise  of  the  advent  coontiy. 
Some  of  our  sea-ports  have  already  become  great.  There 
is  probably  no  city  on  the  globe,  which  is  now  advancing 
with  such  rapid  strides  towards  commercial  greatness,  as 
New- York.  She  is  fast  rising  into  the  first  rank  of  cities. 
Situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  noble  and  beautiful  river,  down 
whose  gentle  current,  the  wealth  of  an  opulent  country  ia 
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v«Ae«i  bf  nmdy  two  Airamad  veMeki  A»  tmim  with  nB 
parts  of  the  woiid>  and  her  ships  are  seea  in  every  ocean. 

2.  The  United  States  are  prodigioiisly  intersected  and 
almost  insulated  by  large  rivers.  By  a  few  carrying  plaooSi 
which,  at  no  very  distant  day,  will  probably  be  convmted 
isA  \  canids>  our  whole  country  may  be  actually  divided  into 
sev  iral  large  isUndSt  Those  immense  nvera,  whose  waters 
fill  into  the  bay  of  Mexico,  in  swne  of  their  branches, 
exfek  id  nearly  to  the  great  lakes,  or  almost  interlock  with 
streams  which  fall  into  those  lakes.  One  can  scarcely 
glance  an  eye  over  the  map  of  this  countiy,  without  being 
surfNnsed  at  the  vast  extent  and  facility  q£  our  inland  navi- 
gation. 

This  subject  will  attract  more  attention,  and  excite  more 
admiration  progressively,  as  the  body  of  population  shall 
move  westward,  and  those  forests,  which  now  shade  one  of 
the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  w<Mrld,  shall  be  cleared 

away. 

3.  The  third  remarkable  trait  favorable  to  our  commerce, 
is  a  vast  profusion  of  materials  for  ship*building.  Masts, 
timber,  plank,  iron,  flax,  hemp,  pitch,  &c.  are  easily  ob- 
tained in  all  parte,  if  not  of  the  very  best  kind,  yet  of  a 
quality  fit  for  use.  In  proof  of  this,  our  trading  vessels  are 
yearly  increasing  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  It  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed,  indeed,  that  we  import  some  of  these  materials  from 
other  countries ;  which  only  shows  that  we  have  additional 

resources*  ,,     . 

4.  The  produce  of  our  country  forms  the  real  basis  or  our 
commerce.  To  enumerate  the  articles  we  export,  and 
those  which  we  receive  from  other  nations  in  return,  would 
fill  many  pages.  The  secret  springs  of  commercial  enter- 
prise, open  an  immense  field  of  speculation.  Our  ports  are 
visited  by  the  ships  of  numerous  nations,  who  find  also  their 
own  interest  in  our  trade. 

5.  The  character  and  temper  of  the  inhabitanto  are  well 
adwted  to  commence.  No  people  ate  more  eager  in  pursuit 
of  wealth.  In  this,  their  favorite  <*ject,  thoy  are  qften  led 
tooiar.  It  is  thought  by  some,  to  be  the  fwble  mtheirnar- 
tional  characten 

LITERATURE. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  foreigner,  into  whose  hands  this  book 
fidl,  will  not  too  bastilv  judge,  that  the  author  ia 
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attempting  to  eulogize  his  nadve  eouAtiy.  We  are  wifimg 
he  should  set  down  liberally  to  the  account  of  national 
attachment ;  but  it  is  our  professed  intention  to  state  simple 
fiicts. 

Regarding  the  literature  of  the  United  States,  as  one 
entire  object,  judging  impartially,  and  deciding  with 
severity,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  it  is  on  a  footing 
not  only  favorable,  but  highly  flattering  to  the  present  and 
rising  generation.  We  shall  here  repeat  an  observation 
which  has  indeed  oflen  been  made,  but  whieh,  if  true,  can- 
not be  made  too  often,  nor  dwelt  upon  too  long.  It  is,  that 
the  lower  class  of  people  in  this  countiy  are  better  informed, 
than  the  same  class  in  any  other  coimtry  in  the  world. 
This  observation  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the  northern 
states. 

That  can  be  said  of  the  United  States,  which  cannot  whh 
justice  be  said  of  any  other  nation,  viz.  that  all  our  citizens 
are,  by  some  means  or  other,  placed  within  the  reach  of  a 
good  education.  *Those  whose  advantages  are  worst,  can 
scarcely  be  excepted  from  this  remark,  and,  in  general,  it 
applies  with  certainty  and  strength. 

In  some  of  the  states,  schools  are  made  a  public  expense, 
and  are  supported  by  a  regular  assessment  and  tax.  £veiy 
man  pays,  not  according  to  the  number  of  his  children,  but 
according  to  the  value  of  his  estate.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
lamented,  that  this  is  not  universally  the  case.  It  can  be 
viewed  in  no  other  light,  than  as  the  firmest  pillar  of  na- 
tional liberty,  prosperity  and  happiness.  The  ignorance  of 
the  common  people  is  the  certain  prelude  to  their  poverty 
and  slavery. 

The  surprising  difference  between  the  people  of  those 
states,  who  have  long  felt  the  benign  influence  of  these  insti- 
tutions, and  others,  speaks  more  loudly  on  this  subject,  and 
paints  it  in  stronger  colors,  than  are  within  the  reach  of 
tongues  or  pencik.  But  even  in  those  states,  where  educa- 
tion is  not  made  the  object  of  legislative  provision,  industry 
and  frugality  can  seldom  fail  to  procure  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring a  competent  education.  Where  those  means  appear 
to  be  most  wanting,  that  defect  is  obviously  the  result  of 
criminal  negligence  in  the  people ;  and  can  neither  be  as- 
cribed, in  any  degree,  to  uieir  necessary  penury,  nor  the 
spirifof  their  government. 

Throughout  every  part  of  the  United  States,  there  are, 
or  may  be,  and  probably  will  be,  sudi  schools,  as  will  lay  m 


Jmmd  and  respectable  f<yiiidatioa  for  die  ioetniction  qf  tbe 
great  body  of  the  people.  How  bappj  would  it  be»  if  eyenr 
atate  would  eatabliah  schools  by  law !  In  mmjay  instaocea,  it 
would  rescue  the  poor  fkom  iffnoraoce,  and  it  would  ulti- 
mately free  ^e  country  itaeu  firom  those  consequencesy 
which  eyeiy  virtuous  republican  ougjlit  most  to  dread  and 
deplore. 

A  material  defect  in  our  present  system  of  education^  is 
observable  in  the  neglect,  which  too  many  people  are 
guilty  of^  relative  to  the  qualification  of  &e  teachers  of 
their  schools.  Allured  merely  by  cheapness,  they  oflen 
send  their  children  to  be  taught  by  persons  utterly  unquali- 
fied. They  thus  repose  the  most  important  trust  m  persons 
destitute  of  every  degree  of  merit  If  in  any  case,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  a  workman,  who  is  master  of  his  busi- 
ness, it  IS  certainlpr  so  in  the  case  of  a  school-master ;  and 
if  moral  qualifications  are  requisite  in  any  profession,  they 
should  not  be  neglected  in  his,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the 
Immensely  important  task  of  forming  the  nunds  of  our 
children. 

Academical  schools  have  of  late  years,  become  numerous, 
and  their  number  is  still  rapidly  increasing.  They  form  an 
intermediate  grade  between  colleges  and  common  schools. 
From  them,  great  benefit  results.  In  every  neighborhood, 
where  they  are  found,  a  number  of  youth  are  either  fitted  for 
college,  or  so  well  educated,  as  to  enter,  with  advantage, 
upon  the  mechanical  or  commercial  professions. 

In  the  United  States,  there  are  several  respectable  and 
flourishing  colleges,  in  which  young  men  are  carried  through 
the  various  branches  of  a  polite  and  Uberal  education.  The 
most  important  of  these,  at  present,  are  Cambridge^  Yale 
and  Princeton*  Cambridge  college  is  the  best  endowed  of 
any  in  the  United  States. 

Tbe  great  increase  of  books  in  the  United  States,  may  be 
considered  both  as  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  increasiog 
taste  and  information.  Books  have  multiplied,  both  from 
original  production  and  importation,  far  more  rapidly,  than 
people  to  read  them.  Still,  however,  regarding  the  whole 
mass  of  population,  books  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  plenty 
in  this  country.  Although  we  have  many  men  of  learning, 
yet  eminent  erudition  is  rarely  acquired,  for  want  of  access 
to  proper  sources  of  knowledge  in  this  infant  country ;  and 
for  want  of  those  liberal  fortunes,  which,  in  Europe,  are 
sometimes  lavished  to  foster  genius. 

34* 
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The  encouragement  of  genhiHy  by  opulent  men,  is  a 
tmg  scarcety  known  in  oiur  comitiy,  where  to  get  what  you 
cost,  and  htep  whtU  you  have  goty  is  a  fundamental  mft-riw^ 
with  aU  classes.  iMor  is  it  veiy  strange,  that  this  maxim  is 
■o  steadily  pursued,  since  it  is  regarded  as  the  only  clue  to 
wealth,  and  since  to  this,  most  of  the  best  estates  owe  their 
existence. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  our  country  has  not,  as  yet, 
produced  many  literary  works  of  superior  merit  We  wre 
few  men  of  leisure,  or  of  very  eminent  learning.  But  i£ 
compared  with  the  nations  of  Europe,  as  to  numbers,  re- 
sources and  duration,  we  shall  not  be  found  deficient.  In- 
deed, the  inference,  fi^m  such  a  comparison,  will  be  found 
hi^y  in  our  fevor.  To  suppose  ourselves  equal  to  the  au- 
gust UteraH  of  Europe,  or  nearly  equit  to  diem,  with  our 
mferioT  advantages,  would  be  to  set  our  powers  of  genius 
fiu*  above  theirs. 

The  United  States  can,  as  yet,  boast  of  no  such  prodigies 
in  literature.  But  we  have  men  whose  attaiimients  in  the 
various  branches  of  learning  are  decent  and  respectable ; 
and  whose  names  will  be  transmitted  with  honor  to  posterity. 
We  are  doubtless  warranted  in  the  assertion,  that  no  country 
or  nation,  in  so  short  a  time,  has  exhibited  more  numerous 
specimens  of  literary  merit. 

The  numerous  periodical  papers,  of  late  years  established 
in  this  country,  have  had  a  share  of  influence  in  promoting 
knowledge.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  conjecture  con- 
cerning the  number  of  magazines,  and  newspapers  now 
daily  published.  Several  of  them  are  of  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious nature — are  ably  conducted,  and  have  unquestionably 
been  attended  with  very  beneficial  efiects. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  newspapers  are  not  always  to 
be  regarded,  as  the  purest  channels  of  political  intelligence. 
They  are  too  generally  devoted  to  party,  and  of  course  to 
private  views.  And  since  this  article  is  before  us,  we 
cannot  omit  the  occasion  of  observing,  that  several  of  our 
public  papers  have  been  conducted,  not  by  party  men,  but 
by  foreigners,  who,  could  it  be  presumed  that  ihey  under- 
stand the  nature  of  our  government  and  civil  pohcy,  are 
utterly  incapable  of  feeling  any  regard  for  either.  They 
are  in  quest  of  wealth  and  fame,  and  are  decidedly  of  that 
description  of  fortune-hunters,  who  feel  no  delicacy  in  the 
choice  of  expedients  to  accomplish  their  purposes.  That 
they  pursue  the  course  they  do,  is  no  matter  of  surprise. 
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Since  thej  act  from  temper,  habit  and  neceasi^.  But  it  k 
matter  of  serious  regret,  that  the  people  of  our  countiy 
should  give  them  countenance — be  led  by  them,  and  look  up 
to  them  as  their  political  guides.* 

We  repeat  tne  observation,  that  those  foreigners,  generally 
speaking,  who  have  carried  on  several  public  papers,  and 
have  made  much  editorial  noise  in  our  country,  are,  by  no 
means,  to  be  considered  as  .party  men.  They  have,  indeed, 
been  the  tools  of  party ;  but  they  are  of  any  side,  w^ich 
suits  their  imperious  necessities.  They  are  any  thing — ^they 
are  every  thing — ^they  are  nothing. 

We  hope,  we  shall  not  be  thought  impertinent,  when  we 
ask.  What  would  be  the  fate  of  an  American  printer  who 
should  go  into  London,  or  Paris,  and  set  up  his  political  ma- 
nufactory upon  as  large  a  scale,  as  those  foreigners  do  among 
us  ?  He  should  tell  them  plainly  what  his  designs  were ;  for 
these  fellows  are  seldom  guilty  of  taciturnity.  He  should, 
in  fact,  begin  thus — <'  Gentlemen,  you  are  an  unhappy  peo* 
pie.  You  have  great  advantages ;  but  do  not  know  how  to 
improve  them.  I  have  come  among  you,  to  be  your  savior 
— to  difiiise  life  through  your  benighted  regions.  In  the 
first  place,  I  shall  con-ect  the  abuses  of  your  government, 
and  reduce  all  things  to  the  uniform  rule  of  justice  ;  I  shall 
change  your  minis&y,  which  ought  not  to  remain  any  longer 
m  the  hands  of  such  men  as  now  are  in  power ;  and  I  shall 
put  up  certain  persons  who  will  do  you  ample  justice.  As  I 
nave  leisure,  I  shall  look  into  all  your  departments  of  state, 
and  I  pledge  myself  I  will  never  cease,  till  I  have  regulated 
your  noHon.^^ 

A  style  like  this,  from  a  foreigner,  would  not  pass  current 
in  any  nation,  but  our  own.  We  have  heard  it,  shall  I  say, 
with  patience? — ^with applause— with  gratitude.  Many  of 
our  simple  citizens,  and  simple  indeed  they  must  be,  have 
looked  up  to  those  loquacious  parrots,  who,  to  be  sure,  recite 
their  lessons  with  wonderful  volubility,  and  have  been  ready 
to  exclaim,  It  w  the  yotcc  of  God,  aiid  not  of  man* 

They  have  affected  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  great  parties, 
into  which  our  country  has  been  unhappily  divided.  They 
have  dealt  abundantly  with  great  men  and  great  things — 
have,  in  short,  affected  to  be  the  scourgers  and  purifiers  of 
the  times.     The  fact  is,  their  presses  have  been  the  com- 

*  It  18  hoped  that  oor  country  has  greatly  improred  in  this  respect  since 
these  remarki  were  written.— -JSUL 
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Mwe»  of  the  tunes,  from  which  have  iasued  streanif 

of  filth  and  falsehood,  sufficient  to  overwhelm  and  drown 
OT«7  tUog  but  unmortal  truth  and  virtue. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY. 

The  exklence  of  an  institution  of  learning,  founded  on 
•uch  prmciples,  and  embracing  such  objects  of  instruction, 
as  would  entitle  it  to  be  called  a  national  academj,  could 
it  fairly  be  accomplished,  must  be  of  great  utility  and  im- 
portance. The  progress  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  con- 
sidering the  age  and  resources  of  the  country,  is  certainly 
respectable  and  highly  flattering  to  the  enterprise  and 
genius  of  our  people.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  want- 
ing an  important  wheel  in  the  system ;  which,  without  im- 
pairing the  value  of  any  one  now  in  motion,  might  act  as  a 
primaiy  moving  power,  and  communicate  energy  and  sta- 
bility to  the  whole  extensive  machine. 

It  may  be  thought  a  degree  of  arrogance  aid  presump- 
tion to  carry  our  suggestion,  on  a  subject  of  such  delicacy 
and  importance,  any  further.  But  waiving  an  extreme  sen* 
sibility  to  diffidence  and  reserve,  we  shall  further  suggest, 
that  the  institutions  contemplated,  should*embrace  the  gene- 
ral circle  of  science  supposed  to  be  included  in  a  liberal 
educati<m.  That,  in  a  special  manner,  the  learned  lan- 
guages and  mathematics  should  be  taught  much  farther 
than  they  commonly  are,  in  this  country.  For,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  our  college  graduates  are,  as  a  body,  very 
deficient  in  those  essential  branches  of  learning ;  diough 
some  of  our  collies,  at  the  present  time,  are  mnking  noble 
exertions  to  remedy  these  defects. 

The  £agliah  language  is  professedly  taught  in  all  our 
schools  of  learning.  It  is,  however,  not  cultivated  in  a 
manner  best  calci&ted  to  give  it  that  perfection,  which  is 
desirable,  and  probably  attainable.  Though  professedly 
taught,  it  seems  to  be  for  the  most  part  overlooked  and 
lost  in  the  rapid  succession  of  numerous  objects,  considered 
as  more  directly  classical ;  and  scholars  retire  from  such 
withoiU  being  perfeeted,  or  even  well  grounded,  in  ortho- 
graphy, etymology,  syntax  or  prosody.  It  thence  happens, 
that  the  language  of  the  nurse  ever  predominates  over  that 
of  the  master,  provincial  dialects  prevail,  and  the  reflec- 
tion sometimes  cast  upon  our  collegea,  proves   but  toa 
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trae,  that  a  collegian,  as  such,  is  seldom  a  good  Rngjuih 
scholar.* 

Histoiy  and  government  embrace  some  of  the  most  ina- 
portant  branches  of  knowledge,  which  ever  invited  the  atten- 
tion of  man.  Objects  of  such  magnitude  and  splendor, 
should  engage  and  fix  the  attention  of  joung  men  more 
strongly,  and  for  a  much  longer  time,  than  is  usual  in  our 
seniinaries  of  learning.  Instead  of  forming  a  single  science, 
their  necessary  elements  combine  a  cluster  of  the  most 
elevated  sciences,  and  among  classical  pursuits,  they  are 
certainly  some  of  the  most  interesting. 

Oratory  is  taught  in  our  colleges  with  little  success. 
Boys,  who  have  been  well  taught  in  grammar  schools,  are 
frequently  observed  to  return  from  college  worse  speakers, 
than  they  entered.  This  is  not  owing  to  inattention  or 
want  of  skill  in  their  tutors  at  college,  but  wholly  to  want  of 
time.  Sciences  of  such  importance  crowd  on  so  fast,  that, 
in  fact,  more  time  must  be  taken,  or  some  things  must  be 
neglected. 

The  leamed  professions  have  certainly  been  pursued  in 
this  country  with  success.  But  the  advantages,  arbing  from 
an  institution  liberally  endowed  in  these  respects,  must  be 
obvious  to  every  refiectmg  mind. 

Several  things  must  be  perceived  to  be  requisite  to  the 
establishment  of  such  an  academy. 

It  must  be  made  an  object  of  legislative  provision.  Reli- 
'unce  could  not  be  had  on  the  resources  of  individuals.  It 
is  presumed,  that  it  might  be  made  a  public  expense  without 
increasing  burdens,  involving  embarrassments,  or  exciting 
murmurs.  It  must  be  situated  centrally,  rather  as  to  intelli- 
gence than  territory.  Its  discipline  must  be  strict.  Nor 
will  it  probably  ever  succeed,  without  its  governing  authori- 
ties can,  in  some  way,  be  clothed  with  civil  power.  The 
instructors  employed  must  be  men  of  very  great  learning 
and  abilities.  The  qualifications  for  admittance  must  be 
high  and  distinguishing,  and  regulated  both  by  age  and  at- 
tainments. The  term  of  continuance  should  be  much 
longer  than  is  usual  at  public  schools ;  nor  should  a  scholar 
be  capable  of  receiving  degrees,  but  by  merit  and  a  certam 
age.  The  libraries,  apparatus,  and  salaries,  and,  of  course, 
die  funds  of  the  mstitution,  must  be  great. 


't'  b  it  not  desirable,  that  the  English  l&nguase  should  be  more  studied 
at  eollege,  even  though  other  languages  should  be  studied  less?— JSd. 
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Could  Auch  an  iostitatioii  be  established  in  the  UoiteA 
States,  various  important  benefits  would  be  derived  from  iU 
It  would  strouglj  tend  to  abolish  provincial  dialects,  of 
course,  to  inoprove  and  perfect  our  own  language,  which  at 
present,  is  in  danger,  from  so  wide  a  territory,  such  a  com* 
pounded  mass  of  society,  and  so  feeble  and  disconnected 
a  plan  of  education.  Nor  would  its  influence  be  less,  in 
forming  many  eminent  literary  characters ;  of  which  at  pre- 
sent we  cannot  boast.  The  sciences  of  history  and  govern- 
ment  ably  instructed  and  deeply  studied,  would  not  fail  of 
their  salutary  eficct 

This  institution  would  rouse  all  the  colleges  in  the  seve- 
ral states  to  emulation,  or  rather  would  rouse  the  several 
states  to  patronize  the  colleges,  and  prove,  in  that  way,  a 
source  of  general  improvement ;  and  by  that  means,  we 
should  soon  rise  to  a  level  with  the  nations  of  £urope  in 
point  of  literature.  In  one  word,  it  would  promote  the 
great  interest  of  literature  and  government,  and  from  the 
operation  of  various  causes,  strengthen  the  harmonjr  and 
union  of  the  states. 

Several  apparent  singularities  in  the  preceding  plan  have 
arisen  from  a  strong  conviction,  that  boys  are  generally 
allowed  to  finish  their  education  too  young.  By  these  means, 
many  of  our  finest  geniuses  are  lost  to  society.  They  are 
sent  very  young  to  school,  where,  perhaps,  they  discover 
marks  of  genius,  which  excite  great  hopes  of  future  excel- 
lence. Parental  fondness  and  the  vain  ambition  of  the 
teacher  press  them  rapidly,  and  of  course,  superficially, 
through  (heir  studies.  They  are  hastened  away  to  college, 
enter,  and  perhaps  graduate  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
age.  By  the  time  £ey  are  eighteen,  they  need  to  enter 
freshmen,  and  go  through  the  same  course  again,  to  make 
them  decent  scholars. 

It  is  clearly  perceived,  that  various  deviations  from  this 
plan  might  be  necessary,  in  case  of  actual  experiment.  But 
not  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  main  question  relative 
to  this  subject,  we  slmlT  only  observe,  that  mere  seem  to  be 
two  defects  in  the  plan  of  education  pursued  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  first  is  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  of  eminent  erudition  and  literature.  The 
preceding  plan,  or  something  similar,  would  tend  to  remedy 
this  defect.  The  second  is,  the  dangerous  power  the  great 
body  of  the  people  have  in  their  hands,  to  neglect  the 
education  of  their  children.     Some  of  the  wisest  nations  ot 
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antiquity  considered,  that  parents  were  not  Ae  proper  per- 
sons to  be  trusted  with  the  education  of  their  children,  on  ac- 
count of  their  natural  afiection  and  partiality  for  them.  This 
matter  therefore,  was  under  the  cUroction  of  tfieir  council  of 
state,  and  was  thought  one  of  ks  most  w^gfaty  concenis,  aa 
most  certainlj  it  was. 

The  happy  effect  of  establishing  schools  by  law  in  eveiy 
district  of  people  of  size  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  has 
been  demonstrated  by  experience,  in  various  parts  of  this 
country.  Their  townships .  are  laid  <^  into  districts,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  or  forty  families  each.  In  each  of  these  a 
board  of  trustees,  or  mote  properly,  a  sdiool  committee,  is 
appointed.  It  is  the  business  of  this  committee  to  provide  a 
teacher,  who  must  be  exunined,  i^roved  and  licensed ; 
and  also  to  superintend  the  affiurs  of  the  schooL  A  sum  of 
money  is  levied  upon  the  town,  sufficient  to  pay  the  masters 
of  the  several  schools,  and  is  assessed  upon  every  man,  as 
other  taxes  are,  according  to  his  ratable  estate.  This  mo- 
ney is  apportioned  and  paid  out  of  the  several  districts,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  children  they  contain  over  four  and 
under  sixteen  years  of  age.  This  system  has  the  follow- 
ing excellencies : 

1  •  It  compels  every  man  to  do  his  duty ;  and  next  to  the 
duties  a  man  owes  to  his  Maker,  probably  none  are  more 
imp<Ntant,  than  those  he  owes  to  his  children. 

2«  If  a  man  is  compelled  to  pay  his  school  tax,  whether 
he  sends  his  children  to  school  or  not,  he  will  be  likely  to 
send  them.  Vniereas  if  his  paying  be  optional,  he  will  often 
be  under  a  strong  temptation  not  to  pay,  and  (^course  neg- 
lect the  education  of  Ins  children. 

3.  The  poor  who  may  have  numerous  families,  will  have 
little  to  pay,  and  yet  may  school  all  their  children. 

4.  Many  rich  men,  who  have  few  or  no  children,  will 
pay  liberally  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  ^e  poor ; 
than  which,  they  cannot  make  a  more  acceptable  offering 
in  the  si^  of  Heaven,  or  do  mankind  a  greater  favor. 

These    suggestions  are  made  in  the  firm  persuasion, 
that  the  establishment  of  schools  by  law  over  this  widely  ex- 
tended country,  will  greatly  conduce  to  promote  the  faappi 
ness,  and  perpetuate  ihe  liberties  of  ^  people. 


no  msuoioif. 


RELIGION. 

It  is  extremely  evident,  that  liberty  of  ccnsdoice  k 
among  the  natural  rights  of  mankind.  Nothing  can  be  more 
reasonable,  than  that  a  man  should  enjoy  his  own  opinions 
concerning  his  Maker,  and  a  future  state.  But  the  unskil- 
fulness  of  most  nations  has  led  them  so  to  blend  religion 
with  state  policy,  as  to  render  religious  disputes  a  matter  o{ 
temporal  interest.  Hence  have  originated  innunferable  pei^ 
secutions  and  wars ;  and  the  repose  of  nations  has  oflen 
been  interrupted  by  religious  quarrels. 

The  Christian  church  had  scarcely  time  to  take  breath, 
from  the  incessant  persecutions  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
before  she  began  to  persecute  her  own  refractory  cfaiMrra. 
In  the  fury  of  her  misguided  zeal,  she  grew  intolerant, 
haughty  ai^  cruel ;  and,  for  several  centuries  seemed  to 
dispute  the  character  of  cruelty,  with  the  worst  of  the 
heathen  emperors.  The  reader  of  history  is  compelled  to 
deplore  the  persecuting  spirit,  which  seemed  destined  to 
reign  and  triumph  in  the  midst  of  all  the  improvements  of 
modern  Europe — ^in  the  midst,  we  might  almost  say,  of  learii- 
ing,  philosophy  and  benevolence.  For,  however  expanded 
the  human  mind  became,  however  exalted  by  science  and 
virtue,  many  of  the  wisest  of  men  could  not  but  think  it 
right,  that  all  should  be  compelled  to  think  with  them,  and 
subscribe  to  their  articles  of  faith. 

Some  honorable  efforts  had  been  made  in  Europe  toward 
emancipating  the  minds  of  men  from  this  tyrannical  chain ; 
but  that  noble  work  was  effected  in  this  country.  Here 
the  Ruler  of  providence  planted  a  nation,  which,  he  designed 
should  give  to  the  universe,  one  illustrious  specimen  of  reli- 
gious freedom.  This  grand  exhibition  was  to  be  made 
under  every  advantage.  The  experiment  was  not  leflto 
be  effected  by  some  petty  tribe,  some  obscure  horde,  some 
remote  clan  in  a  narrow  comer,  but  by  a  nation  possessing 
one  of  the  fairest,  most  opulent  and  extensive  political  divi- 
sions of  the  earth;  a  nation,  grown  numerous  by  natural 
population,  rich  by  unparalleled  industry,  and  poweiiul  by 
its  own  inherent  firmness,  bravery  and  virtue. 

In  the  United  States,  the  constitutions  both  of  the  general 
and  state  governments,  breathe  the  purest  spirit  of  religious 
hberty.  There  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  this,  than  that 
•uch  a  spirit  prevails  and  reigns  through  every  part  of  the 
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United  States.  There  exists  fio  mthardin^dion  of  secU  or 
parties.  Kvery  man  may  worship  God,  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience.  No  one  disturbs  him ;  no  one 
rebukes  him.  The  stem  features  of  bigotry,  if  they  exist, 
are  kept  covered  under  a  double  veiJ.  The  threatening  voice 
of  spiritual  despotism  is  never  heard. 

la  the  cou&tiy,  diere  are  various  religious  denominations, 
such  as  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Quakers, 
Methodists,  &c.  If  perfect  harmony  does  not,  in  every  in- 
stance, prevail  among  them,  it  is  more  from  accidental 
causes,  than  firom  any  rancor,  occasioned  by  their  distin- 
guishing tenets.  While  we  cannot  but  observe  the  harmony 
of  the  difierent  religious  sects,  with  a  degree  of  pleasure,  we 
lament,  that  such  (Merences  should  exist ;  and  especially, 
that  the  breach  should  be  unnecessarily  widened,  as  it  seemis, 
in  sonae  cases,  to  be,  where  Christians  put  up  more  bars, 
than  their  tenets  seem  to  require  or  justify. 

The  enlightening  and  conversion  of  the  heathen,  have 
of  late  years,  considerably  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Christian  world.  Attempts  have  been  made  in  Europe,  to 
send  missionaries  into  various  parts,  for  that  purpose ;  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  have  also  been  roused 
in  their  attention  to  the  same  salutary  object.  Various 
denominations  of  Christians  have  severally  combined  their 
influence  aod  exertions.  It  is  ardently  to  be  wished,  that 
this  business  may  so  prosper,  as  to  form  the  leading  trait 
lu  the  religious  character  of  these  times  ;  and,  especially, 
that  it  may  form  an  all-important  era  in  die  history  of  sa- 
vage nations,  by  enrolling  them  with  civilized  and  Christian 
people. 

Our  debt  to  savage  nations,  both  of  reparation  and  bene- 
volence, is  immense.  If  the  Christian  be  the  true  and  only 
saving  religion,  of  what  importance  it  is,  that  they  should 
know  it !  Their  instruction  and  improvement  form  an  ob- 
ject, not  unworthy  even  of  the  patronage  of  government. 
The  voice  of  humanity  loudly  bewails  their  deplorable  con- 
dition. vWe  may  safely  affirm,  that  legislative  interference 
is  often  employed  in  matters  of  less  magnitude ;  but  we  may 
rest  assured,  that  the  government  of  this  country  will,  at 
least,  smile  on  the  benevolent  designs  and  endeavors  of  indi- 
viduals, and  will  smooth  the  way  for  their  accomplishment.^ 

*  The  patronage  extended  by  oar  government}  to  the  Cherokee 
fjsd  Choetaw  miouoas,  cannot  but  excite  the  gratitude  of  everr 
b«MVo]#at  heart.— £4. 
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If  &e  prejudices  of  heathens  against  Cfaristiamtj 
strong,  they  are  fortiiied  in  them  by  facts  of  a  most  stubborn 
and  glaring  nature.  They  judge  of  this  religion,  to  tfaem 
unknown,  by  what  they  consider  the  best  means  ofjud^Dg^ 
the  conduct  of  nations  professing  it*  A  history  of  the 
aggressions  of  Christian  nations  upon  the  heathen,  would 
'  form  a  volume  of  the  most  glaring  crimes.  On  this  score, 
what  a  catalogue  of  enormities  would  be  found  in  the  coun^ 
tries  and  islands  of  India,  in  Africa,  in  the  West-Indies,  in 
South  America  and  in  various  parts  of  North  Anaerica. 
What  oppression,  injustice  and  monstrous  outrage,  the 
defenceless  people  of  those  unenlightened  climes,  have  suf* 
fered,  from  nations  professing  the  just,  holy,  humane  and 
pacific  principles  of  Christianity ! 

For  those  nations,  thus  suffering,  thus  bleeding  with  re- 
cent wounds,  it  is  natural  to  view  in  one  light  the  pn^ssor, 
and  the  religion  professed. 

To  this,  as  a  principal  cause,  it  is  doubtless  owing,  that 
so  great  a  part  of  the  world  still  remains  heathen.  Those 
nations,  who  have  been  favored  most  with  the  iight  of 
science  and  truth,  have  improved  their  superior  advantages 
to  the  injury  and  ruin  of  their  fellow-creatures  less  infomi- 
ed.  While  Christians,  as  a  body,  conducted  agreeably  to 
their  principles,  while  they  behaved  like  subjects  of  the 
Prince  of  peace,  success  attended  their  doctrines,  their 
institutions  spread  with  rapidity,  and  their  missionary  labors 
were  not  in  vain.  But  those  happy  days  have  been  long 
past.  Christian  nations,  once  having  become  powerful, 
thought  no  more  of  converting  the  heatiben,  but  by  the  point 
of  the  sword ;  and  they  have  carried  on  this  mode  of  cwi- 
version  upon  the  most  extensive  scale,  and  >vith  a  high  hand. 
Millions  have  fallen  a  sacrifice,  and  the  remnant  have  onsfy 
survived  to  hate,  abhor,  and  curse  the  Christian  name,  from 
father  to  son,  forever. 

It  is  time  to  think  of  reparation.  But,  alas!  what  amends 
can  be  made  for  past  ages,  and  for  innumerable  millions '{ 
I  forbear  to  mention  the  awful  reparation,  which  even  now 
may  be  preparing  for  their  ruin.  Almighty  Providence 
has  their  de^royers  in  his  hand  ;  but  their  blood,  even  the 
atrocious  guilt  of  their  destruction,  has  descended  and  rests 
on  the  heads  of  Christian  powers  now  on  the  stage  of 
action.  They,  too,  are  in  the  hand  of  the  same  just  Provi- 
dence, which  Jias  determined  their  fall.  The  present 
severe  commotiona   can  only  be  regarded  as  tlie  move- 
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ttents  of  that  lu^  and  dreadful  wheel,  iHiioh  will  pass  over 
and  crush  them,  and  cause  them  to  become  like  chaffof  the 
summer  iireshmg-floor. 

May  we  hope  that  our  infant  country  is  reserved  to  a  hap- 
pier destiny?  Such  a  hope  can  only  be  gi^unded  on 
the  idea  of  our  cleaving  wholly  to  the  Christian  character. 
If  we  do  this,  we  shall  not  only  enjoy  the  smiles  of  Heaven, 
and  the  solid  and  lasting  benefits  of  divine  protection,  but  we 
sliall  look  upon  the  poor  savages,  on  our  borders,  as  our  un- 
happy brethren,  and  shall  not  only  treat  them  with  clemency, 
but  make  every  possible  exertion  for  their  instruction  and 
salvation. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  perfect  religious  freedom 
prevalent  in  this  country,  is  in  some  instances,  abused  to 
the  purpose  of  licentiousness.  It  probably  tends  to  pro- 
mote and  cherish  a  great  diversity  of  opinions.  Perhaps  it 
is  often  attended  with  gross  neglects  of  religious  institutions, 
such  as  the  sabbath,  and  attendance  on  public  worship.  It 
has  been  accused  of  favoring  infidelity,  and  leading  to  the 
utter  neglect  and  contempt  of  all  religion.  Experience, 
however,  refutes  the  accusation.  It  is  confidently  pre-* 
sumed,  ihaX  religion  is  regarded  with  as  much  sincerity  in 
this  country,  as  in  any,  where  there  is  less  religious  freedom. 

But  should  it  even  be  granted,  that  libertinism,  in  some 
instaxices,  seems  to  be  rather  encouraged  by  such  unbridled 
freedom,  as  well  might  one  urge  as  an  objection  to  free 
government,  that  it  tends  to  licentiousness  in  the  people. 
The  important  and  incalculable  benefit  resulting  from  our 
religious  system,  is  the  general  difiusion  of  light  and  know- 
ledge. When  a  man  is  lefl  to  choose  his  own  religion,  the 
moment  he  is  convinced,  that  important  consequences  are 
likely  to  result  firom  his  choice,  he  begins  to  listen,  to  in- 
quire, to  examine,  to  discuss.  He  finds  others  engaged  in 
the  same  pursuit.  They  prompt,  encourage,  and  aid  one 
another.  It  thence  happens,  that  no  other  country  on  earth 
equals  this  for  religious  inquiries.  Nor  is  there  any  coun- 
try, where  the  people,  as  a  body,  are  so  well  informed  in  re- 
ligious matters. 

•     GOVERNMENT. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  seems  to  be  with- 
out a  parallel.  We  find  nothing  like  it  in  modern  times. 
Anciently  the  Greeks  had  something,  which  resembled  it ; 
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but  that  resemblance  was  indeed  remote  laid  feeMo.  Their 
Amphictyonic  council  was  little  different  from  an  assembly 
of  embassadors,  saving  that  thej  met  regularly  both  as  to 
time  and  place;  and,  when  convened,  their  proceedings 
were  more  like  some  kind  of  supreme  court,  tban  a  repre- 
sentative legislative  body. 

Our  government  is  no  less  singular  as  to  its  uature,  tium 
as  to  its  origin.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  government  ifinch, 
in  all  its  parts,  was  the  result  of  plan,  foresight,  or  design. 
Most  governments  have  been  jumbled  into  existence,  from 
mere  accident,  by  a  concurrence  of  unforeseen  events. 
Great  things  have  grown  from  small  beginnings.  Men  have 
been  fatigued  into  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  prompt 
and  daring  ambition  ;  and  have  acquiesced  in  a  system  of 
arbitrary  power.  But  in  our  case,  a  number  of  men,  com- 
petent to  so  great  a  work,  sat  down  and  planned  our  govern- 
ment Before  them  lay  the  legislation  of  past  ages.  Tbej 
saw  the  rocks  and  shoals,  on  which  many  had  dashed.  They 
did  what  they  could  for  our  benefit.  The  plan  ^ey  formed 
was  dictated  by  their  knowledge  of  our  circumstances ;  and 
it  is  probably  the  ablest  and  best  plan  of  government,  ever 
formed  by  man. 

In  all  human  concerns,  theory  and  practice  are  often  found 
to  differ.  We  shall  not  so  far  infringe  upon  the  sphere  of 
the  politician,  as  to  meddle  with  the  practical  part,  that  is, 
the  administration  of  our  government ;  nor  shall  we  take  any 
other  notice  of  the  theory,  than  as  a  mere  matter  of  specu- 
lation. No  human  government  can  be  perfect.  Of  course, 
the  best  ever  devised  by  mortal  man,  must  be  subject  to 
changes,  inconveniences,  weaknesses  and,  ultimately,  to 
dissolution.^  Man  himself  must  fail ;  and  can  it  be  thought 
strange,  that  all  his  works  should,  in  that  respect,  resemble 
him? 

Some  writers  insbt,  that  a  government,  in  order  to  have 
virtue,  strength  and  duration,  must  combine  the  three 
princif^es  of  monarchy,  aristocracy  and  democracy.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  monarchy  is  the  strongest  form  of 
government ;  that  aristocracy  has  the  most  wisdom ;  and 
democracy,  the  most  virtue.  Could  a  government  be 
formed,  wbach  would  unite  the  strength  lof  monarchy  with- 
out its  tyranny ;  the  wisdom  of  aristocracy  without  ^its  am- 
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be  destroyed,  till  the  world  itself  is  destroyed.— lid 
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btkm ;  and  the  yirtue  of  democracy  '^thout  its  weakneis 
and  follyt  thai  form  would  be  the  best 

Our  govemment  is  whoUy  without  the  monarchical 
branch.  It  only  combines  aristocracy  with  republicanism. 
The  probability  is,  that,  though  republican  in  theory,  it 
willy  in  the  course  of  events  become,  in  a  great  measure, 
aristocratic.  Our  executive  power  is  weak,  and  the  aris- 
tocratic tendency  of  the  whole  machine,  too  obvious  to 
escape  the  notice  of  any  one  who  looks  attentively  at  it. 
Power  and  influence  can  never  be  long  separated  from 
wealth.  Many  governments  in  theory,  ktve  professed  to 
confer  honor  and  office  according  to  merit  No  theory  has 
been  more  specious  than  ours.  But,  in  this  country,  the 
honors  and  offices  will  be  controlled  by  a  chain  of  influence, 
whose  last  link  will  be  made  fast  by  a  golden  staple.  True, 
it  may  be  said,  that  our  government  is  elective,  and  almost 
every  man  is  eligible  to  office.  But  what  is  our  chief 
magistrate?  He  is  elevated  at  the  head  of  several  millions 
of  people.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  natural  aristocracy 
in  society,  he  must  be  from  that  class.  He  must  be  a  man 
of  the  most  elevated  dignity — a  man  of  a  mind  far  superior 
to  other  men,  and  whose  life,  cbaracter,  circumstances  and 
fortunes  have  combined  to  raise  him  far  above  the  common 
level.  Hence,  though  the  office  is  elective,  yet  it  is  as 
completely  beyond  Sie  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  as  though  it  were  hereditary. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  that  there  are  seven  men  in  the  United 
States,  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  President. 
Their  depth  can  only  be  fathomed  and  their  qualifications 
traced,  by  men  of  nearly  equal  capacity.  The  great  body 
of  the  people  never  saw,  and  never  will  see,  those  seven. 
They  must  be  made  known  to  the  community,  by  men  of 
an  intermediate  grade  of  intelligence,  who  are  still  far 
above  the  common  level.  Perhaps  one  hundred  men  must 
be  the  sources  of  intelligence  to  the  millions  who  compose 
the  nation.  Nor  yet  can  this  hundred  act  upon  the  com- 
munity, but  by  another  intermediate  grade,  consisting,  we 
will  say,  of  a  thousand.  Thus  it  appears,  that  our  right  of 
suffrage,  in  the  election  of  our  chief  magistrate,  is  an 
immensely  complicated  system  of  influence,  interest,  favor, 
confidence  and  proxy.  A  chain  of  influence,  composed  of 
ten  thousand  links,  and  divided  into  ten  thousand  branches, 
descends  with  tortuous  course  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people.     Nobody  can  tell  where,  or  how,  it  begins.     If  it 
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is  corrupt  in  its  source,  it  seldom  grows  purer  fn  Its  propA- 
gation;  or,  if  it  arise  from  a  pure  fountain,  it  is  often 
checked  and  defeated  in  its  progress.  One  man  tens  me 
to  vote  for  A — another  tells  me  to  vote  for  B.  I  know 
nothing  of  A  or  B,  but  from  the  distant  and  discordant 
murmurs  of  a' common  fame.  I  decide  the  important  ques- 
tion, therefore,  not  by  comparing  the  qualifications  of  A 
and  B,  but  by  balancing  the  integrity  and  good  sense  of  two 
persons  much  nearer  me,  by  whom  A  and  B  are  recom- 
mended. 

And  who  are  the  senators  of  the  United  States  ?  They 
are  two  in  number  from  each  state.  They  should  be,  as 
all  acknowledge,  men  of  great  abilities,  great  integrity, 
and  supereminent  virtue.  They  can  be  found  only  in  the 
highest  and  most  dignified  walks  of  life.  They  must  be 
men,  the  general  cuiTcnt  of  whose  lives  has  evinced  their 
greatness  and  integrity — of  course,  men  rarely  to  be  found. 
They  must  be  selected  from  the  happy  few,  who,  by  a 
peculiar  destiny,  are  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  most 
arduous  and  important  concerns  of  a  nation.  The  right  of 
suffrage,  therefore,  in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  avails 
no  more  than  this,  viz.  to  say  which  one  of  the  few  shall 
be  the  man ;  nor  can  they  say  that,  till  they  are  told  which 
one  »haU  be  the  man,  by  somebody  who  knows  him  better 
than  they  do. 

The  same  observations  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
choice  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
We  will  suppose,  that  each  member  of  that  house  has  forty 
thousand  constituents.  Not  one  fourth  of  them  have  any 
personal  knowledge  of  him,  nor  any  knowledge  of  him,  but 
by  information  from,  perhaps,  some  man,  who  knows  some 
man,  who  knows  some  man,  &c.  who  knows  him  better  than 
they  do.  It  amounts  to  this,  that,  from  among  the  few 
qualified  fi>r  that  important  office,  one  must  be  selected ;  and 
it  should  be  the  one,  who  is  the  best  among  forty  thousand. 
As  a  general  principle,  it  will  happen,  that  this  office  wiU 
be  obtained  by  the  most  opulent,  influential,  or  intriguing 
men  in  society — men  elevated  far  above  the  common  level ; 
and  sometimes  men  who  are  strangers  to  the  views,  feelings 
and  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Therefore, 
although  we  have  no  tities  of  nobility^  in  our  country,  yet 
all  the  branches  of  government  being  organized  and  made 
up  of  men  of  a  class  superior  in  point  of  intellect,  interest, 
lafluence,  and,  we  might  add,  of  intrigue,  it  can  scarcely 
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be  doubted,  that  it  %3i,  dtie  day  or  Mherylend  to  aris- 
tocracy. 

A  goyetument,  composed  of  branches  fiom  difierert 
classes  of  men,  which  branches,  in  the  proper  exercise  of 
their  power,  will  be  actuated  by  an  opposition  of  interest 
and  prerogative,  will  check  and  balance  itself,  and  by  action 
and  re-action,  will  preserve  an  equilibrium ;  but  when  all 
parts  of!  government  are  from  men  of  one  class — have  but 
one  interest,  and  lean  the  same  way,  the  consequence  is  ob- 
vious. In  a  word,  in  the  formation  of  governments,  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  man  as  a  selfish  being ;  and,  in  the 
different  branches,  that  selfishness  should  be  so  situated  as 
to  impel  them  in  different  directions.  When  a  man's  in- 
terest leads  hind  to  do  right,  we  have  the  surest  pledge  of  his 
conduct. 

In  our  country,  the  vast  objects  to  be  disposed  of  by 
periodical  and  frequent  elections,  will  be  a  fruitful  source 
of  contention  and  difficulty.  The  amplest  field  for  chi- 
cfimery  and  intrigue,  will  be  opened,  that  ever  existed. 
Merit  is  generally  modest,  and  rather  seeks  concealment ; 
while  ambition  assumes  a  thousand  forms  of  disguise,  stoops 
to  the  meanest  arts,  and  is  always  noisy  for  the  public 
^ood. 

The  co-existent  powers  of  the  general  and  state  govern- 
ments, especially  in  the  legislative  and  judiciary  depart- 
ments, render  the  whole  machine  as  compUcated,  as  it  is 
great  It  will  require  time,  and,  it  is  feared,  more  wisdom 
and  virtue  than  are  common  to  mankind,  to  define  tbeir 
respective  limits,  to  adjust  duly  their  interfering  claims,  to 
extend  or  restrain  their  jurisdictions,  as  may  be  necessary  on 
future  emergencies. 

One  of  the  most  serious  evils,  to  which  the  constitution 
of  our  government  is  liable,  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
all  written  constitutions,)  is  tl  e  power,  caprice,  ambiguity 
and  fallacy  of  construction.  The  instrument  is  very  con- 
cise, though  perhaps  nothing  of  a  similar  nature  was  ever 
more  explicit  and  intelligible.  The  political  tactician, 
however,  can  easily  demonstrate,  that  no  system  of  law  or 
form  of  government  can  be  couched  in  such  language,  as  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  sophistry.  The  clearest,  most 
forcible  and  positive  expressions,  are  liable  to  constructions, 
glosses,  colorings  and  perversion.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
some  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  political  disputes 
in  this  country,  have  arisen  respecting  the  intent  and  meiii- 
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jof  oftibe  constiluticNi.  In  those  disputes^  not  only  the  peo* 
pie  at  large,  but  even  statesmen,  have  actually  taken  diiSer- 
ent  sides,  and  maintained  the  controversy  in  the  most 
strenuous  manner. 

But  without  virtue  in  the  people — indeed,  without  great 
wisdom  and  circumspection,  the  best  theory  that  ever 
existed  on  paper,  will  be  like  a  paper  wall  opposed  to  the 
cannon's  mouth.  The  wisest  regulations,  the  best  laws, 
will  be  censured  as  imconstitutioual,  through  mere  perver- 
sion ;  the  constitution  itself  will  be  assailed,  under  pretext 
of  amendment ;  it  will  be  curtailed,  mutilated,  undermined, 
and  destroyed.  Nothing  can  prevent  evils  of  this  nature, 
but  public  virtue. 

The  vast  disparity  among  the  different  states  will  ulti- 
mately prove  a  source  of  danger  to  our  government.  So 
long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  now  is,  men  will  not 
fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the  power  put  into  their  hands, 
and,  generally,  to  selfish  purposes.  While  some  of  the 
states  are  as  large  as  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  others  are 
quite  diminutive,  and,  on  the  principle  of  equal  representa- 
tion, must  have  little  influence  in  the  general  govemment. 
An  equality  in  the  Senate  can  by  no  means  give  the  small 
states  an  equiponderance,  since  in  the  lower  house,  lYie  es- 
sential laws  of  the  Union  generally  originate.  On  this 
rock,  the  Grecian  republics  were  ruined.  Though  it  must 
be  coi^essed,  we  are  far  better  provided  for  against  the  evil, 
than  they  were,  yet  our  provision  may  prove  ineffectual. 
The  larger  states  will  be  likely  to  predomiiftate,  and  govern. 
This  will  occasion  negociations,  combinations  and  intrigues, 
till,  at  length,  Lacedemony  AthenSy  or  ThebeSy  will  rule  the 
rest. 

The  theorist  cannot  but  see  the  defect  in  our  judiciary  sys- 
tem. The  judiciary  department,  under  every  free  govem- 
ment, is  the  proper  guard  of  ttie  laws.  But,  in  our  country, 
the  laws  of  the  union  are,  in  a  great  measure,  left  to  the 
guardianship  of  courts,  whose  existence  depends  on  the 
state  legislatures.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  this  will 
serve  to  guarantee  the  hberties  of  each  state.  Will  it  do 
this?  Or  rather  will  it  not  repose  the  security  of  the 
general  govemment  on  the  virtue  of  each  individual  state  T 
— a  prop  too  feeble  for  the  weight  it  sustains.  The  causes, 
of  which  the  federal  court  holds  jurisdiction,  are  few,  and 
of  small  importance,  compared  with  the  vast  pecuniary 
concerns  of  the  state  courts  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  "the 


legislative  concerns  of  tiie  general  government,  tk  much 
outweigh  those  of  the  several  states.  It  amounts  to  this, 
that  the  legislative  power  of  this  country  is  held  by  the  ge- 
neral government ;  the  judicial  by  the  several  states.  It 
will  also  serve  to  set  this  matter  in  a  stronger  light,  by  ob- 
serving that  it  has  been  the  manifest  policy  of  some  of  the 
larger  states,  to  lessen  the  sphere  and  diminish  the  impor- 
tance of  the  federal  courts. 

No  organ  of  government  can  be  considered  as  complete, 
in  which  there  does  not  exist  a  plenitude  of  legislative,  exe-v 
cutive  and  judicial  powers.  The  general  government  legis- 
lates, and  looks  to  the  state  judiciaries  for  the  carrying  of 
its  laws  into  effect.  But  if,  as  many  assert,  the  state  go- 
vernments are  to  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  general  go- 
vernment ;  if  they  are  to  be  considered  as  the  anchor  of  our 
liberties,  how  plausible  will  be  their  pretext,  and  how  fre- 
quent their  opportunities  for  opposing  the  laws  of  the  union. 
In  the  present  calm  of  public  passions,  and  reign  of  virtue, 
while,  as  yet,  many  of  those  patriots  are  alive,  who  first  as- 
serted and  accomplishecl  our  freedom  from  a  foreign  yoke, 
there  is,  perhaps,  little  danger  from  these  sources ;  but  the 
time  may  come,  when  things  shall  be  quite  altered.  Such  a 
time  probably  will  come  long  before  our  population  shall 
equal  the  means  of  subsistence  in  our  country. 

To  give  symmetry  and  permanence  to  our  system  of 
government,  one  would  be  induced,  from  pursuing  the  pre- 
ceding train  of  reflections,  to  think  that  our  federal  judiciary 
should  be  as  extensive  in  its  jurisdiction  as  the  legislature. 
Feriiaps,  however,  the  importance  of  the  state  judiciaries 
is  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  the  states  in  their  distinct 
capacity.  How  far,  and  in  what  sense  are  the  individual 
states  independent  ?  How  far  are  they  consolidated  1  What 
is  the  nature  and  strength  of  their  union  ?  How  is  that 
union  to  be  preserved  1  and  how  long  wiU  it  last  ? 

THE    SPIRIT   OF   OUR  GOVERNMENT  AS  IT 
RELATES  TO  FOREIGNERS. 

No  government  was  ever  more  benevolent  or  hberal  to 
foreigners,  than  that  of  the  United  States.  It  has  held 
out  to  them,  the  greatest  encouragements  ;  nor  has  it  dis- 
appointed dieir  expectations.  When  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try, they  have  been  fostered  and  cherished  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  sympathy  for  their  lonesome  and  exiled  condition. 
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Thej  hare  been  taken  by  the  hand,  not  only  by  our  citixeos, 
but  by  the  government  itself.  They  have  not  only  been 
aided  in  business,  but  have  been  made  citizens,  and  honored 
with  the  public  confidence,  by  appointments  to  offices  under 
the  government. 

The  object  of  our  people  and  of  the  govenunent  itself,  in 
this  matter,  has  doubtless  fijrst  been  to  promote  emigrations 
from  Europe.  The  first  settlers  in  this  country,  while  it 
was  yet  a  mighty  wilderness,  considered  themselves  as  in  a 
kind  of  voluntary  exile. 

They  seemed  for  a  long  time  to  want  nothing  so  much  as 
inhabitants.  Even  afler  they  had  grown  so  numerous,  as 
to  feel  no  fear  of  the  savages,  still  there  was  an  almost 
boundless  continent  before  them.  They  felt  the  want  of 
people  on  all  accounts ;  to  clear  oBTthe  woods ;  to  cultivate 
the  lands;  to  carry  on  the  manual  arts;  to  promote  the 
liberal  sciences ;  and,  in  short,  for  all  the  grand  objects  of 
peace  and  war. 

To  them,  nothing  was  so  desirable,  as  the  arrival  of  new 
settlers.  They  solicited  emigrations,  and  received  and 
caressed  strangers  from  all  nation!^,  with  the  utmost  warmth 
and  sincerity. 

This  disposition  becoming  habitual  and  universal,  it 
descended  from  father  to  son,  and  lost  nothing  even  by  that 
revolution,  which  severed  us  from  Great  Britain,  and  made 
us  an  independent  nation.  When  the  present  federal  go- 
vernment was  formed,  it  could  not  but  savor  of  those  notions 
of  government,  which  were  co-extensive  with  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  and  had  been  coeval  with  their  first  settlement 
in  this  country.  An  immense  country ;  few  people  ;  a  ter- 
ritory, but  the  margin  of  ^hich  was  as  yet  settled ;  univer- 
sal liberty,  both  civil  and  religious ;  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech ;  great  sincerity  of  mind  and  simplicity  of  manners ; 
respect  for,  and  confidence  in  strangers  coming  to  live  among 
us,  were  objects  whose  influence  predominated  in  the  minds 
of  all  classes,  not  excepting  those,  who  formed  our  state 
constitutions. 

To  increase  the  population  of  our  extensive  territories, 
provision  was  made  for  the  encouragement  of  emigration. 
The  warm  benevolence  of  individuals,  prompted  them  to 
institute  societies  for  the  aid  of  emigrants^  and  legal  pro- 
vision was  made,  that,  in  a  short  time,  and  with  little 
trouble,  they  might  become  our  fellow-citizens,  and  partake 
of  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  our  country.     Noi 
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did  our  zeal  to  promote  the  cause  of  foreigners  stop  here. 
Several  of  them,  in  various  parts,  were  promoted  to  offices 
of  considerable  trust  and  importance,  and  were  allowed  to 
share  largely  in  the  honors,  powers  and  emoluments  of 
government 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  in  their  favor  to  foreign- 
ers, were  prompted  by  purer  motives,  than  those  of 
selfish  nature.  Although  they  saw  their  interest  in  an 
increase  of  population,  yet  humanity  itself,  and  that  of  the 
most  generous  and  elevated  nature,  had  much  influence  in 
this  business.  They  wished  their  country  might  be  an 
asylum  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  from  all  nations.  It 
was  their  ambition  to  give  strangers,  who  wanted  a  country 
and  a  home,  so  welcome  a  reception,  and  afford  them 
such  privileges  as  to  efface  from  their  memories  the  days 
of  their  affliction  and  distress,  or  to  cause  them  to  be 
remembered,  only  to  heighten  the  contrast  of  their  pre- 
sent good  fortune  and  felicity.  Many  an  unhappy  exile 
can,  with  great  propriety,  say,  I  was  a  stranger^  and  ye  took 
me  in,  • 

It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  the  future  historian  will 
be  compelled  to  say,  that  our  government,  in  relation  to 
foreigners,  erred  through  excess  of  benevolence  and  urba- 
nity. In  general,  the  incentives  to  emigration  were  both 
needless  and  unsafe.  From  the  natural  progress  of  popula- 
tion, our  increase  was  great,  almost  without  a  parallel.  Far 
distant  from  the  desolating  wars  of  Europe,  our  fathers 
dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  peace  and  plenty,  and  under  the 
smiles  of  Providence,  had  yearly  accessions  of  strength, 
more  to  be  relied  on,  than  mercenary  armies,  or  any  de 
scription  of  foreign  emigrants. 

The  rapid  increase  of  any  nation,  by  means  of  an  influ}^ 
of  foreigners,  is  dangerous  to  the  repose  of  that  nation ; 
especially  if  the  number  of  emigrants  bears  any  consider- 
able proportion  to  the  old  inhabitants.  Even  if  that  propor- 
tion is  very  small,  the  tendency  of  the  thing  is  injurious,  un- 
less the  new  comers  are  more  civiHzed  and  more  virtuous, 
and  have  at  the  same  time,  the  same  ideas  and  feeling  about 
government.  But  if  they  are  more  vicious,  they  will  cor- 
rupt ;  if  less  industrious,  they  will  promote  idleness ;  if  they 
have  different  ideas  of  government,  they  will  contend ;  if 
the  same,  they  will  Intrigue  and  interfere. 

The    people,    brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  British 
are  essentudly  diflferent  from  us,  both  in  tiieir 


views  and  feeliii^  about  gOTenunent  Thoi^  tfaej  «Mrjf 
use  the  same  words  that  we  use ;  though  they  esEpreas  the 
same  abhorrence  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  yet  liberty, 
considered  as  a  creature  of  the  mind,  is  with  tbejn  a  dii^ 
ferent  thing,  fix>m  what  it  is  with  us.  It  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  account  for  the  licentious  views  of  liberty,  and  the 
romantic  ideas  of  the  Creedom  of  this  countiy,  entertained 
by  the  lower  classes  of  Europeans.  From  their  infancy, 
they  have  associated  with  government  and  law,  the  idea  oi 
tyranny  and  injustice,  and  with  Uberfy,  a  state  of  society  as 
unrestrained,  as  a  state  of  nature.  When  they  come  into 
this  country,  and  find  law  and  government  of  a  sterner  cast, 
than  they  had  figured  to  themselves,  they  soon  grow  discon- 
tented and  seek  for  a  revolution. 

The  history  of  Some  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  the 
deplorable  e&cts  of  an  influx  of  strangers  into  a  countiy 
After  the  Romans  had  conquered  Carthage,  Greece,  Asia 
and  Gaul,  Italy  presently  was  filled  with  enterprising  emi- 
grants from  all  quarters.  Though  they  came,  as  it  were, 
singly,  and  as  humble  suppliants,  yet  they,  in  effectj  con- 
quered their  conquerors.  They  inundated  all  Italy.  The 
-majesty  of  the  ancient  Romans  wna  obscured,  overwhelmed, 
and  utterly  lost,  in  an  innumerable  swarm  of  foreigners. 
The  evil  came  on  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees ;  but 
was  at  last  irresistible  and  fatal.  These  were  the  persons 
generally  employed  in  the  civil  wars.  A  multitude  made 
up  of  such  people  is  always  fickle,  inflammatory,  out- 
CBgeous,  vindictive,  and  burning  with  ambition  to  level  all 
distinctions. 

It  is  not  a  common  case,  that  the  most  valuable  members 
of  society  emigrate.  As  it  was  in  die  days  of  David,  who- 
soever was  in  debt,  or  discontented,  or  in  distress,  fled  to 
the  cave  of  Adullam,  and  b/  that  means,  his  army  grew 
apace ;  so  it  generally  is  in  cases  of  emigration.  Thou^ 
many  worthy  characters  are  found  in  so  great  an  emigra- 
tion, as  has  been  to  this  country,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  they 
are  poor,  distressed,  overwhelmed  with  calamities,  discon- 
tented, oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  their  govenunent 
sometimes,  but  more  commonly,  by  their  own  vices  or 
imprudence. 

The  people  of  every  countiy  are  the  most  suitable  to 
govern  their  own  country.  Could  Pitt  and  Fox  be  restored 
to  Ufe,  they  would  not  make  j^ood  legifidators  in  America. 
If,  mdeed,  in  a  few  illustrious  insteace%  it  would  answeav  as 


here  IM  dovp^  is  oertwnljr  correct  bt  wfaUever  coentey, 
foreigaerB  ioteifene  wiih  govenuneoty  the  teoAaiiojr  «f  lliet 
iotertefOQce  Je.a  chenge  le^hef  fer  belter  4Mr  for  worse ;  and 
the  leodeney  of  changes,  eapecMy  iHien  the  e&ct  of  hlind 
causasy  is  hut  too  weU  koownu 

Tim  fiame  of  our  gotvemmeiit  is  prohably  as  faultless,  as 
can  fage  ieixpeoted  in  this  imperfect  world.*  Its  ultimate 
sucoess  must  then  depend  up<Hi  its  being  wisely  administer- 
ed. Relative  to  that  artidoi  our  security  lies  in  our 
elections.  As,  in  our  form  of  goyenimant,  the  right  of 
sttffirage  is  among  the  most  important  c£  civil  rights,  it. 
should  he  fureserved  inviolate;  but  it  should  he  guarded 
with  the  severest  caution.  Foreigners,  who  arrive  in  this 
country,  seldom  come  with  an  expectation  of  becoming 
legislators  here.  Their  confidence  in  our  government 
probably  brought  them  hither,  where  they  ought  not  to  hope 
for  more  than  complete  security  of  life,  liberty  and  property* 
More  than  such  security  would,  in  the  end,  work  injury  to 
themselves.  « 

To  illu^rate  the  subject,  we  will  state  an  extreme  case* 
We  will  suppose  the  government  of  the  United  States 
wholly  given  into  the  hands  of  strangers  and  foreigners* 
An  arrangement  of  this  nature,  every  one  must  see,  would 
by  comf^etely  ruining  the  country,  ruin  all  it  contains, 
foreigners  as  well  as  citizens.  From  this,  to  deac^ad  to 
a  ease  of  a  much  lower  nature,  we  will  only  suppose,  that 
every  foreigner,  on  his  arrival,  or  soon  ailer,  shoidd  be 
vested  with  some  office  of  government.  From  such  a  pro- 
visi(Mi,  two  great  evils  would  arise ;  first,  strangers  would 
flock  to  our  shores  in  swarms  and  clouds,  like  the  locusts  of 
Egypt ;  nor  would  they  all  be  of  the  most  meritorious  class ; 
ai^  secondly,  the  offices  filled  By  these  people,  would  general- 
ly be  wretchedly  discharged.  They  would  have  neitlier  the 
aibility  nor  the  disposition  to  discharge  their  duty  according 
to  our  notions  of  duty.  Nor  would  it  remedy  the  diffiiculty, 
shoidd  il  be  granted,  that  their  notions  were  more  c<arect 
than  ours. 

From  both  of  the  preceding  cases,  vriiich  are  more  or 
less  extreme,  we  will  now  descend  to  the  thing,  as  it  is* 
Every  fineigner,  soon  afler  his  arrival  in  our  country,  by  a 

*  It  IS  to  be  hoped,  that  vast  improrements  are  yet  to  be  made  in  the 
eeieoee  ofgOTemraentr-^ili 
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ooime  n&Khier  dicuitoas,  ejqpensire,  &or  loi^  bMoaies  a 
citisttk  inthe  fullefit  sense.  He  is  one  of  the  sooereign 
people  of  tfaiB  country — is  Un  elector,  and  eligible  to  naaxj 
offices.  He  immediately  becomes  a  p<^ticiaii — is  pfofbusd 
in  the  science  of  govemment — ^is  able  to  set  all  things 
right  From  his  cradle,  his  ideas  of  law  and  gOTemment 
have  been  closely  associated  with  the  most  direful  images 
of  fear,  terror  and  resentment ;  and  he  views  liberty  as 
some  wild,  enchanting  mo!mtam'n3rmph,  roving  teou^ 
fields  spread  wide  and  adorned  with  flowers.  With  th^ 
views  of  law  and  liberty^  he  sets  himself  indefatigaMy  at 
woik,  to  mend  the  course  of  things.  He  declaims  against 
oppression,  flames  with  zeal  for  lit)erty,  and  seldom  fails  to 
be  at  the  head  or  tail  of  innovation  and  reform,  perhaps  of 
insurrection. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  emigrants  from  Europe  are 
from  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  than  is  generally 
found  in  this  country  ;  or,  at  least,  an  older  state.  It  thence 
happens  that  many  of  them,  even  of  the  lowest  grade,  have 
a  certain  knowledge  of  mankind,  the  necessary  result  of 
mingling  with  an  immense  mass  of  population.  This  know- 
ledge, indeed,  is  chiefly  made  up  of  vanity  and  vice ;  but  it 
nelps  them  to  great  volubility  of  tongue,  smartness  of  reply, 
and  a  seeming  knowledge  of  things,  which,  handed  out  on  ail 
occasions,  readily  sets  many  people  to  staring  at  them  as 
something  extraordinary.  For  this  very  reason,  many  of 
them  vi:d^ly  pass  for  people  of  great  infiumation,  especiaUy 
in  the  circulating  politics  of  the  day.  Of  course  they  are 
pushed  forward  into  oflices  of  considerable  responsibility. 

The  republic  of  Athens  guarded  the  avenues  to  citizen- 
ship with  great  strictness.  With  them,  foreigners  could 
only  become  citizens  in  their  great  grand  children.  Their 
policy,  in  this  respect,  seeme'd  not  only  safe,  but  ncscessazy. 
Their  state  was  so  small,  that  could  foreigners  have  gained 
admittance,  they  would  soon  have  outnumbered  thein.  It  is 
as  dangerous  to  be  outwitted,  as  outnunibered ;  and  it  wouM 
be  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States  to  admit  no  foreigner 
ever  to  the  right  of  suflrage.  No  person  should  hereafter 
become  a  citizen,  but  by  being  bom  within  the  United 
States. 

Far  be  it,  that  this  rule  should  extend  to  the  disfranchising 
/of  such,  as  have  by  any  means  already  obtained  citizenship. 
JVf  any  of  itfieru  came  among  us,  when  their  arrival  was  for- 
tuna^^  »or  us,  and  it  should  certainty  prove  so  to  tiiem. 
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Tbeir  presenoe  gave    eotrnfenantfc,    and   their 

atrengdu     But  those  days  are  past ;  and  a  similar  occaskm 

will  never  return. 

Let  foreigners  find  in  this  country  an  asylum  ofiesty  an 
escape  fspm  oppression.  Here  let  them  buy,  and  huildy 
and  plant ;  let  them  spread  and  flourish,  pursuing  interest 
and  Imppiness  in  every  mode  of  life,  which  enterprise  can 
suggest,  or  reason  justify ;  but  let  them  be  exonerated 
from  the  toils  of  government.  We  do  not  need  their  hands 
lo  sleady  the  ark.  If  we  make  good  laws,  they  will  share 
the  benefit ;  if  bad  ones,  the  blame  will  not  be  theirs*  Let 
dieir  children,  bom  among  us,  become  citizens  by  birtb- 
ri^t. 

POPULAR  ELECTIONS. 

In  elective  goyemments,  the  most  important  point  to  be 
Mtded  is,  who  shall  have  the  right  of  sufirage  1  who  shall 
be  the  electors  1  Surely,  if  this  right  were  always  to  be 
exercised  by  wise  and  virtuous  men,  none  but  such  would 
be  chosen  into  office.  But  where  the  power  to  choose  is 
lodged  in  bad  hands,  it  is  probable,  that  bad  men  will  be 
chosen.  Hence  the  old  but  true  maxim,  that  the  happiness 
of  elective  govenunents  depends  on  the  virtue  of  the 
.people. 

The  conduct  of  the  people  of  the  United  Sti^s,  hitherto, 
has  been  such,  as  will  entitle  them  to  the  character  of  a  wise 
and  virtuous  people ;  with,  perhaps,  some  smidl  deductions. 
Could  it  be  relied  on,  that  we  should  always  remain  as  vir- 
tuous, as  we  now  are,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  so,  it  must 
be  granted,  that  the  right  of  sumage  was  put  into  exactly 
the  right  hands.  Let  us  indulge  the  pleasing  hope,  that  aa 
a  nation,  we  shall  not  remun'  stationary  in  our  present  at- 
tainments of  political  virtue,  but  shall  continually  progress 
in  the  same,  and  also  in  knowledge,  till  we  become,  to  a 
nan,  a  nation  of  patriots  and  statesmen. 

In  spite  of  the  most  flattering  hopes,  considering  the 
various  means,  by  which  the  number  of  citizens  is  daily 
and  rapidly  increased,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  possible, 
that  the  people  of  this  country  will  grow  far  more  corrupt. 
They  certainly  have  the  common  inducements  and  tempta- 
tions to  that  end.  If  ever  the  people  of  any  country  were 
coerapted  by  an  influx  of  foreigners  of  different  habits, 
maoners  and  custcwis,  we  are  in  danger*    If  a  sudden 


«f  i9tMltli>  luxury,  eibunaesTt  exteavafflmce  and 
disBipttioii,  ever  corrupted  any  nation,  we  are  in  danger,  if 
it  is  possible  for  «rtful  and  designing  men  to  assail  the  virtnes 
of  the  lower  dassf  of  people,  to  palm  their  ambitioasrscJIeaies 
upott  the  anwaij,  to  impose  upon  ignorance  and  eomplieity. 
Ire  «Mi  in  danger. 

The  oansea  of  public  comij^n  and  national  deprsrily, 
•t  first,  are  slow,  add  work  unseen.  They  begin  te  ope- 
rate fay  inaensible  d^rees ;  and  are  always  perceived  Imsl 
by  that  part  of  the  eommimity,  on  whom  their  openiien  is  * 
most  fatal.  If  doch  causes  exist  in  this  countiy,  faoweTer 
much  the  good  sense  and  virtue  of  dne  people  may  retard 
their  operation  for  a  while,  yet  they  may,  at  leI^;li^ 
produce  their  utmost  efiects ;  for  the  same  causes,  under 
similar  circumstailces,  will  infallibly  produce  the  same 
effects. 

Whtti  diat  liner  shall  come,  (aad  itmayprove  to  be  a 
very  distant  day,)  our  elections  will,  in  som^  degree,  resettle 
U^  tkfose  of  anciest  Rome,  im  the  latter  stages  of  the  r^Kifo- 
Mc,  when  Cesar  relied  chiefly  on  an  armed  force,  wJoch  he 
knew  to  he  devoted  to  his  interest ;  whea  Pompey  son^t 
the  fiivor  of  the  pedple  by  popalar  laws,  and  when  die 
opulent  CrassoB  sought  the  stfzaev  by  making  dkmers  and 
Tuioos  donatioM  to  •  nAMe,  oensktmg  of  half  a  naUUm  of 
people. 

•  The  rigfal  of  sufiiage,  in  the  hands  of  a  aaaltttude  of 
Ignorant,  indifeat  and  vicious  men,  is  but  asolher  nune  for 
Growing  the  whole  numbi^  of  their  votes  in  favor  of  any 
artful,  asfffiring  demagogue,  who  will  pmrchase  them,  at  the 
highest  price.  Nor  are  they,  indeed,  very  costly,  hemg 
puiehased  for  the  most  part,  with  empty  flattery,  and  fidse 
promises.  The  odebrated  Crassus  was  probdbly  the  most 
libei^  purchaser  of  popular  faf«r,  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  Mstory.  He  supported  the  poor  of  Rome  at  his 
own  expense,  for  about  arae  months.  It  must  have  cost 
him  ten  millions  of  dollars,  according  to  the  present  value 
sf  specie*  The  most  unkicky  part  of  die  busmeas  was, 
<hat  the  ral»ble,  after  they  had  eaten  up  all  he  eoukl  well 
spare,  in  a  most  ungrateful  manner  forsook  him  for  Pom- 
pey, who  only  tickled  their  ears  with  handsome  speeches ; 
and  Pompey  th^  m  soon  forsook,  to  gaee  on  the  miMtary 
splendent  of  Cesar.  Cesar  was  far  to©  gelielt>u6  and 
P«^nmMjuB.  They  presendy  put  him  aside,  and  r«om»d 
m  Wm  pkc^  a  ^aw,  piofeand  and  Mfat  tyrant 
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wIkmb  they  huiiibly  ktssed  ^  rod,  and  lay  down  to  ikoi 
burdens  foreyei. 

If  popular  &,rQr  is  soaietimes  cheaply  purchased,  it  never- 
tfieiess  always  costs  more  than  it  is  worth.  For  idiat  is  it  7 
To  answer  Una  qiiestion,  we  need  the  pen  of  Shakspeara, 
who  has  given  us  a  definition  of  the  word  honor.  It  is  an 
hour's,  or  a  day's,  or  a  month's  existence,  in  the  blasting, 
pestiferous  breath  of  folly  and  falsehood.  The  favorite  name 
undulates  in  air  to-day  with  boisterous  acclamations  of  praise; 
to-mofrow  with  hideous  imprecations  and  deadly  curses; 
and,  at  all  times,  with  grosser  fumes,  than  float  around  the 
table  of  the  gods,  afler  quaffing  deeply  of  their  immortal 
nectar.  Yet  demagogues,  in  every  age,  have  made  this  same 
popularity  their  supreme  deity ;  and  many,  poor  souls  I  who 
could  not  give  what  Grassus  gave  to  purchase  it,  have  given 
more — ^viz.  their  character,  integrity  and  conscience;  at 
least,  should  character,  integrity  and  conscience  be  thought 
worth  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars ;  of  which  probably, 
some  may  doubt. 

Should  the  time  ever  arrive,  when  there  shall  be  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  people  in  the  United  States,  and  especi- 
ally about  the  great  cities,  whose  indigence  shall  render  them 
easily  assailable  by  bribes,  donations  and  largesses — ^whose 
peculiar  circumstances  shsdl  render  them  actually  dependent 
on  die  rich  and  enterprising,  and  whose  habits  of  life  and 
thinking  shall  render  ihem  promptly  subservient  to  the  views 
of  artful  and  ambitious  men,  at  least  by  suflrage,  if  not  by 
arms ;  it  must  be  granted,  that  at  such  a  time,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  the  right  of  suffirage  will  certainly  give 
■  that  class  a  weight  in  government,  to  which  they  are  by  no 
means  entitled,  upon  any  principle  of  equity,  rational  free- 
dom, or  public  safety.  Is  not  that  time  already  come  ?  It 
has  come ;  but  it  will  never  be  past.*  The  evident  symp- 
toms, by  which  its  arrival  is  indicated,  will  never  slacken 
their  urgency,  but  will  gain  strength  with  our  population, 
from  year  to  year. 

To  determine,  who  shall  have  the  right  of  voting  in  a 
popukr  government,  is  not  among  the  smallest  difficulties. 


*  In  the  blessed  day,  when  aU  shall  know  the  Lord,  from  the  least 
unto  the  greatest  J  there  will  be  no  class  of  people,  who,  from  indi- 
gence or  any  other  cause,  will  be  **  easily  assailable  by  bribes,  dona- 
tions and  larflresses.'*  Thouffh  Mr.  Whelpley  certainly  believed  and 
-rejoiced  in  tfie  doctrine  of  ue  Millennium,  he  seems  to  luiTe  eoaie- 
times  lost  nght  of  this  glorious  and  delightful  doctrine^ — Bd, 
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1f[6  )iU  6f  4ti^ltfH!ktiBttl(  eHh  l^lMMrfl^  ^NM^dm  Hbjwiau 
or  embarrassment  If  a  plan  could  be  devii^isd)  witicAllHMtld 
recognise  the  rights  df  each  iAditMttd,  aMt  ifibrA  edmjrfete 
wecmty  to  thd  puMe,  ihttt  lfH6lM  be  tte  oM  to  Im  pt^fened. 
If  tiiat  is  not  attainable,  the  h^recft  ^prosdmatioii  to  it  must 
be  Botight  In  a  comitry  fikt6  ike  UMtfed  StatiM,  TvlMfte  the 
landed  intetelst  is  by  ilir  th6  lAuM  iAipbrtttit^  wiiens  kbd  is 
very  plenty,  and  \erj  cheap,  landed  ptopMy  sliDuid^  be- 
yond doubt,  be  made  a  qualification  neeeMty  to  iihb  ri^ 
of  suffice.  No  person  should  be  idlowed  Co  ttet  as  an 
elector,  eteu  of  &  state  representative,  but  sM^  am  possess- 
ed real  or  landed  property.  A  regulation  of  this  teture  ex- 
ists in  some  of  Hhe  states.  Its  happy  inflitem^e  'A  appaiiM, 
and  will  be  mare  9a.  Those  stateft,*  fhMtt  tM  Very  GWtse, 
will  preserve  their  liberties  longer  titan  any  other  part  ^  tht 
union. 

The  right  of  suflrage  thus  guarded,  it  inusC  be  c<^e68ed| 
that  in  a  few  instances,  injustice  would  seem  tdbe  the  con- 
sequence. It  would  exclude  some  from  vothigf— HS«>ine  who 
are  certainly  very  aihiable  and  useful  menSibets  of  society. 
But  cases  of  this  nature  would  be  rare ;  and  ttfoeh  utrer, 
than  might  be  expected  from  a  dight  view  of  the  suEbject. 
If  it  excluded  a  few  worthy  persons,  it  would  at  least  exclude 
a  thousand  to  one,  who  are  certainly  unworthy. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  every  person  in  dds  coun- 
try, possessing  property,  of  whatever  descriptiolk,  might 
easily  possess  land.  The  popular  objectibn  to  the  measure, 
that  it  would  disfranchise  the  mercantile  interest,  is  certainly 
void  of  foundation.  Merchants  have  property,  and,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  they  might  purchase  land,  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  a  regulation,  founded  in  the  strongest  reescois.  The 
great  body  of  those  utterly  unable  to  possess  land,  are  per- 
sons, to  whom  the  right  of  voting  would  absolutely  be  do 
privilege.  As  for  property  or  character  to  defend,  th^y  have 
none.  Generally  of  the  lowest  grades  of  intellect  fund  in- 
formation, they  have  no  political  theoiy  to  espocMe^  oir  erron 
to  combat. 

These  last  observations  apply  exclusively  to  the  lowest 
grade  of  people  in  and  about  great  cities.  In  the  country, 
every  prudent,  industrious  man,  knows,  that  he  can,  almost 
at  his  option,  possess  land.     It  is  within  his  reach  ;  and  the 
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akfism  of  ift#  f^atn*  industty  ir!B  pUfdiAse  Vm  k  d^ctf&t 
llfde  nknn,  al  least  as  large  as  that  of  the  great  Cinchxtmln^ 
la  tlie  states  above  alluded  to,  wbere  landed  propertj  b 
made  reqatshe  to  the  dectire  fhittchise,  proc^jfotts  benefitu 
are  found  to  restdt  from  tiie  regtdation,  to  the  peo^ile  thenh> 
selves.  It  Btitnulates  them  to  seek  attd  acquire  teid  prcK 
pertf  .  A  man  there  disdains  ^  idea  of  not  being  a  ftee*> 
holder.  He  immediately  sets  himself  about  purchasing  t 
Ittde  land.  Ambition  spurs  him  on.  He  saves  every  shil- 
ling, tiH  he  attains  to  the  darling  object.  By  the  time  he 
has  paid  for  his  little  farm,  his  habits  of  industry  and  econo* 
my  are  confirmed.  He  then  enlarges  his  views — strives 
afler,  and  is  (generally  speaking)  successful  in  acquiring,  a 
handsome  property.  The  principle  here  advocated,  becomes 
in  this  way,  a  source  of  noble  ambition,  virtuous  habits,  and 
real  felicity  to  thousands. 

If  moMtudes,  swarming  about  great  cities,  and  more 
tknnly  scattered  through  every  part  of  the  countty,  form  a 
numerous  class,  to  whom  the  right  of  suffirage  cannot  possi- 
bly be  any  privilege,  their  holding  and  exercising  that  right 
will  be  attended  with  deplorable  and  incalculable  evils  to 
that  class,  to  whom  the  right,  is  most  dear  and  sacred. 
Enterprising  and  ambitious  men,  who  know  their  own 
utter  dereliction  of  all  principle,  and  their  exclusion  from 
tiie  walks  of  honor  and  virtue,  well  know,  that  these  people 
iiave  no  minds  of  their  own.  They  will  be  perpetually 
intriguing  among  them.  They  will  not  fail  to  condense 
and  concentrate  their  otherwise  scattered  opinions,  and 
throw  all  their  weight  into  one  scale.  It  is  needless  to 
say  what  scale  that  will  be.  The  intriguing  and  ambitious-, 
knowing  how  impossible  it  is,  and  will  ever  be,  for  them- 
selves to  rise  by  merit,  haye  their  eye  constantlv  upon  this 
class  of  people,  as  the  true  source  of  their  elevation  to 
power.  • 

It  is  time  the  people  of  this  country  were  made  sensible 
of  their  danger.  Their  progress  in  the  path  of  corruption 
is  rapid;  and  by  holding  the  door  to  citizenship  so  wide, 
and  making  the  elective  franchise  so  cheap,  they  invite  all 
strangers,  and  allure  all  the  outcasts  of  fortune's  children  to 
hover  upon  our  coasts,  like  a'cloud  of  harpies ;  yea,  to 
plunge  into  our  public  ailairs,  to  put  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  push  us  on  to  destruction. 

The  rage  of  office  and  tho  spirit  of  electioneering  haye 
made  no  small  progress ;  but  more  or  less  of  these  evils 
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must  always  be  expected  to  accompany  the  pmrile|e8  of 
a  fiee  and  popular  goverDmeaU  It  is  doubtless  tbe  faif^ttst 
wisdom  of  eveiy  American  to  endeavor  to  give  stability 
to  our  present  frame  of  government,  and  peipetuitjr  to  our 
national  union ;  to  strive  to  moderate  tbe  passions  and  bar- 
monize  tbe  janing  interests  of  parties.  And  mucb  is  to  be 
hoped  for,  from  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  American 
people.  A  storm  seems  to  be  gathering  at  a  distance;  we 
know  not  where  it  will  fall.  It,  therefore,  becomes  aU  ^ 
friends  of  their  country  to  be  circumspect,  wise,  firm  and 
united. 


CONCLUSION. 


Thus  have  we  attempted  to  delineate  the  great  line  of 
history.  Beginning  with  the  infancy  of  our  race,  we  have  ' 
seen  the  world  overspread  with  people,  divided  into  nume- 
rous nations  and  languages.  We  have  seen  the  migbty  fabric 
of  social,  political  and  religious  order,  rising  by  degrees, 
assuming  various  forms,  diffusing  its  benign  infiaence  over 
mankind,  and  descending  down  through  all  ages,  with  addi- 
tional improvements,  to  our  own  times.  Having  traced  but 
a  single  line  through  the  immensity  of  human  concerns,  we 
have  left,  on  each  band  of  our  course,  extensive  fields  unex- 
plored. To  them,  we  now  recommend  the  young  reader  to 
turn  his  attention ;  with  an  assurance,  that  he  will  receive 
tbe  richest  remuneration  for  his  labors. 
.  Having  arrived  at  our  times,  we  have  adventured  a  tran- 
sient glance  at  the  present  state  of  our  species  in  the  world. 
We  are  compelled  to  say,  that  the  prospect  over  Asia  and 
Africa  is  gloomy — over  Europe  it  is  doubtful,  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  both  see  and  feel  numerous  reasons  of  gratitude 
to  Divine  Providence,  who  has  cast  our  lot  in  this  highly 
favored  land. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  HISTORICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Whether  we  regard  profit  or  pleasure,  historical  know- 
ledge is  of  use.  As  history  abounds  with  beauty,  novelty 
and  grandeur,  it  opens  vanous  sources  of  pleasure  to  the 
imagination;  and  as  it  brings  up  before  us  transactions 
numerous,  past  and  distant,  it  assists  experience,  by  present 
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kg,  ia  one  tiew,  Ibe  causes  and  ediUi^KiittMe^  df  gftal 
events. 

The  Hfe  of  one  man  is  far  too  short,  and  dM  sphOTO  «f 
his  observation  too  small,  to  acquire  an  adeqaate  knoindedgi) 
either  of  what  is,  what  has  been  done,  or  iHiat  is  no# 
doing  in  (be  world ;  but  as  &ere  is  a  certain  imiformity  in 
human  character  and  action,  we  maj,  with  a  degree  of 
safety,  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past  and  present.*  The 
tendency  of  certain  things  to  the  happiness  of  nations,  arid 
(he  reverse — ^the  origin  and  progress,  the  wane  and  dissokh- 
tion  of  empires,  can  only  be  discovered  by  the  lig^  of  hi»* 
toiy ;  nor  is  there  any  natural  light,  by  wluch  we  con  Mo#e 
clearly  see  the  influence  of  character,  morals,  art  and  0Cl-> 
ence,  on  the  happiness  of  nian. 

-  At  what  period  of  life,  the  study  of  history  should  eoiH* 
Aience,  is  a  point  which  remains  unsettled.  Perhaps  no 
subject  of  equal  literary  importance,  has  been  less  regarded, 
less  systematized  or  less  pursued,  than  the  study  of  histmy# 
It  has  hardly  been  considered  as  a  part  of  education,  eith^ 
liberal  or  professional,  and,  for  the  most  part  becoifies  a  by-' 
business,  deferred  till  late,  sacrificed  to  inferior  objeclr.  or 
neglected  altogether.  A  variety  of  facts  lead  us  to  cfonclude, 
it  should  be  entered  upon  much  earlier,  than  the  connnon 
practice  points  out.  The  body  of  history  is  simij^e  Barnm 
tion ;  a  species  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  first  openings 
of  a  young  mind,  on  which  deep  and  sti'ong  impressions  are 
easily  made.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  put  children,  at  an 
early  age,  to  learn  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  &e  grammatical 
construction  of  language,  or  evtn  the  mathematical  sciences ; 
which  things  are  farther  beyond  the  reach  of  their  capacity 
than  history,  at  the  time — ^more  difficult  to  be  remembered, 
and  of  less  importance. 

IBattles  and  sieges,  thd  strong  lustre  of  great  eharaetei^, 
memorable  events,  indeed  all  tiie  most  pronunent  featoreiv 
of  history,  impress  our  minds  with  extraordinary  pleasure 
or  disgust,  and  commonly  leave  indelible  inaiics,  especially, 
if  made  while  young.  The  Mstories  of  nations  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  but  iSd  histories  of  men's  passions  delineated. 
For  tb&t  reason,  they  &ijtrike  deeper  into  the  mind,  move  the 
passions  more,  and  are  longer  felt,  than  cool,  utiimpassioned 
reasonings,  and  curious  speculations* 


*  It  is  Tery  important,  that  in  thus  judging,  wo  should  malw  diM 
a]]owanc«^ibr  change  of  circumstances. — Ed, 
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A  small  acquaintance  with  the  outlines  of  geognififa|ry 
seems  the  only  pre-requisite  to  the  study  of  history.*  Tne 
student  should  have  some  idea  of  the  figure  and  motion  of 
the  earthy  of  the  general  divisions  of  land  and  water — ^the 
positions  and  extent  of  the  continents,  islands  and  oceans. 
This  is  easily  gained  by  a  few  short  lessons  on  the  globe. 

A  habit  of  appUcation  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  pro- 
gress in  any  study,  or  to  arrive  at  eminence  in  any  sphere  of 
life.  Our  most  ardent  endeavors  should  not  be  wanting:, 
and  when  once  this  point  is  gained,  the  hill  of  science  may 
be  easily  ascended.  Having  sufficiently  glanced  over  the 
main  tract,  the  student  may  then  return,  and  be  directed  in 
leading  a  regular  course  of  ancient  history. 

Knowledge  of  history  strongly  inculcates  the  preference 
of  virtue  to  vice,  and  the  folly  of  human  ambition.  We 
there  learn,  that  men,  elevated  on  the  summit  of  earthly 
glory,  are  less  safe,  and  far  less  happy,  than  those  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  life.  The  historian  can  compare  the 
modes  of  life,  the  customs  of  different  ages  and  countries, 
and  the  effects  of  different  religions  and  governments  on  hia 
species  ;  a  study  which  tends  to  free  the  mind  from  bigotry 
and  superstition,  and  in  such  a  mighty  course  of  events, 
makes  a  man  feel  his  weakness  and  insignificance.  By  the 
light  of  history,  human  affairs  resemble  a  stormy  sea.  They 
foam  and  rage  under  the  dire  agency  of  tremendous  passions, 
though  subject  to  the  higher  control  of  Almighty  power.  AH 
human  institutions  are  seen  mouldering  away ;  and  the  works 
of  art,  however  solid,  beautiful  or  grand,  either  by  the  ravages 
of  time  or  the  blind  fury  of  mortals,  all  perish.  These 
views  diminish  self-importance,  and  leave  the  mind  to  seek 
higher  grounds  of  confidence  and  hope. 

The  light  of  history  unveils  many  characters;  it  dis- 
closes the  features  of  the  ambitious  tyrant  and  aspuring 
demagogue,  the  masked  hypocrite,  the  stem  bigot  and 
subtle  politician.  True  history  is  a  gem  of  inestimable 
value.  It  seems  almost  to  remedy  the  defects  of  human 
foresight     We  there  leam,  how  short-sighted  many  legis- 


*  Some  acquaintance  with  numbers  seems  necessary,  in  order  to 
understand  geography.  And  there  is  no  doubt,  that  arithmetic,  if 
properly  taught,  may  be  delightfully  instilled  into  the  tender  mind. 
The  student  should  also  be  acquainted  with  maps,  and  consult  them 
as  he  proceeds  in  history.  In  order  to  do  this  with  advantage,  lis 
■hould  know  something  of  Geometry.~17d. 
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itfots  hare  been  in  promulgatiiig  laws,  utterly  iiic<»iSHtem 
with  the  good  of  society ;  for  while  the  Btatesnuuiy  in  the 
bosy  scenes  of  life,  is  bewildered  in  the  ambiguity  of  pro- 
bable efl^ts,  and,  like  a  pilot,  who  cannot  feel  his  helm, 
cannot  discern  the  drift  of  empire,  the  historian,  calmly 
seated  in  the  shade  of  contemplation,  lifb  his  perspective, 
begins  at  the  spring,  and  carefully  traces  the  tortuous  course 
of  governments  and  empires,  sees  them,  like  a  river,  dash- 
^ig  over  precipices,  majestically  r<^ting  through  pkrins,  or 
disappearing  in  the  ocean. 

Having  travelled  in  thought  over  these  extensive  and 
diversified  fields,  he  returns  to  the  occurrences  of  his  own 
time,  matured  with  the  experience  of  ages,  fiunished  with 
principles  and  remarks  drawn  from  the  subhmest  exhi- 
bitions of  virtue,  contrasted  with  everything  hateful  in  the 
human  character.  In  walking  among  the  sepulchres  of 
empires,  he  sees  hung  up  as  beacons,  the  catastrophes  of 
aU  ancient  governments ;  he  beholds,  widi  emotions  of 
wonder,  pity  and  dread ;  and  sometimes  weeps  over  the 
inevitable  destiny  of  human  institutions.  These  views  at 
once  expand  and  enrich  the  soul,  which  feels  a  moumfiil  but 
sublime  pleasure,  in  tracing  the  vestiges  of  exalted  iprtue 
among  the  monuments  of  antiquity. 

The  statesman,  politician  and  legislator  will  derive 
essential  benefit  firom  the  knowledge  of  history ;  since  it  is 
there  alone,  he  can  trace  the  origin  and  operation,  and,  of 
cowse,  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  tiio  various  forms 
of  government  From  the  grand  monarchies  of  Cyrus, 
Alexander  and  Cesar,  he  may  pass  down  to  those  of  China, 
Turkey  and  Russia,  as  they  now  are ;  orfi'om  the  republics 
of  ancient,  to  diose  of  modem  times.  He  may  compare 
the  vices  of  great,  with  those  of  smal],  states  ;  and  esp^ 
cially,  he  may  contrast  the  virtues  of  rising,  with  the  vices 
of  declining,  states.  The  important  conclusions,  he  will  be 
able  to  draw  from  the  comparisons,  will  form  a  counterpai^ 
to  the  pleasures  he  will  derive  from  a  review  of  those  sub 
lime  fields  of  knowledge. 

The  statesman,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  4l 
nations  and  governments,  wiU  penetrate  the  Mae  gfessea. 
which  sophistry  can  give  to  visionary  theories.  Far  othei 
motives,  than  .the  charm  of  novelty,  will  be  necessary  la 
induce  him  to  put  the  welfare  of  his  country  at  hazard,  on 
the  doubtful  issue  of  experiments.  His  experience  ia 
matured  by  the  wisdom  of  ages ;  and  with  him,  all  the 
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■IB  8o  perfecdy  comprehoocM,  that  they  are  evea  be^wne 
4ritefNrtkHre9d*biffe;  hebM«fiea  se«D  tlieio  «/oled  ovoivr*- 
oCtoa  dotoeted,  often  despised' 

Tbe  piulofli^er,  whose  ruling  prop&Bmij  i»  Ibe  kiw  of 
truth  aad  Joiowledge,  &aid«  perpetual  gnMtifioiilienL  in  Hie 
pages  of  hbtorj.  With  pleasore,  be  tracea  the  atveana  of 
ackBBce  ficom  their  first  fouatBiae.  If  Im  benevoleBt  aengi- 
bilities  ara  often  pained,  he  is  moie  than  conpenaated  by 
viewing,  the  stupendous  wheel  of  human  iaiSiirSf  loUiog 
through  all  ages ;  and  if  <<  The  pnoper  sliHdx  of  npaiiluBd  is 
MAN,"  the  histoiy  of  nations  is  the  book  conqii^eiiding  that 
.importsot  aeiettGe ;  and  without  the  reading  of  whidi,  a 
aoRQ  iBuat  alwajs  ramain  a  child.  History  and  pbilo$oph)r 
are  aiodlianes  to  eaoh  other,  in  expanding  and  eonchKDg 
the  mind.  For,  i^ile  the  fonnw  presents  before  jus  innume- 
rable shades  of  character,  innumerable  minds  aodng  imder 
the  influence  of  vaiious  propensities,  while  all  hxman  coo- 
««ms,  from  those  o£  the  humble  shepherd,  to  ^tose  of  the 
universal  monarch,  there  solicit  our  attention,  invite  oar 
esteem  and  challenge  our  admiration,  philosophy  conducts 
us  to  s<HBe  conMuanding  eminence,  and  bids  us  take  a  view 
of  the  universe.  There  an  'expanse  opens,  which  no  koaar 
gination  can  compass.  Through  the  illimitable  tracts  of 
apace,  we  contemplate  worlds  of  light  profusely,  y»t  per- 
manently planted ;  their  numbers  incalculable,  and  dieir 
distances  inconceivable.  There  globes  roll  around  us,  in 
Qomparison  with  which,  \>ur  earth  diminishes  as  it  were  to 
nothing.  Man  is  but  ^<  an  atom  of  an  atom  world ;"  and 
the  generations  of  six  thousand  years,  to  beings  of  superior 
natures,  appear  like  the  successive  tribes  of  insects,  which, 
in  the  morning,  sport  on  the  surface,  and,  ere  sunset,  are 
lost  in  the  bosom  of  the  troubled  lake. 

The  philosopher,  so  far  from  envying  the  proud  mo- 
aarohs  of  the  earth,  looks  on  them  as  objects  of  pity;  and 
is  so  &r  from  coveting  a  share  of  tiieir  glory,  that  he  can 
only  desire  them  to  "stand  from  between  him  and  the 
sun."* 

History  alTords  many  considerations  calculated  to  confirm 
the  faith  and  strengthen  the  hopes  of  the  Christian.  To 
#ay  Aotbing  of  the  fulfilment  of  aenpture  pixiphecies,  con- 
^rniag  the  ancient  monarchies  and  Jewish  and  Christian 

«J1^5"  Alexander  inquired  what  he  could  do  to  oblige  Dioffen«9, 
««Staiid  from  between  me  anil  the  «un,»>  nud  the  phiiosopher.^jBtf: 
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chuicbes,  histoiy  in  ^nend  shews,  that  man's  character,  in 
all  ages  has  been  uniform  ;  that  he  is  a  depraved  creature ; 
and  may  convince  us,  that  if  he  ever  rises  from  this  depraved 
and  selfish  state,  it  must  be  by  other  means  than  his  OMm 
exertions.  It  uniformly  corroborates  the  idea,  that  as  sin 
and  misery,  so  virtue  and  happiness  are  connected ;  and 
hence  we  infer  the  excellency  of  virtue,  and  the  turpitude  of 
vice. 

A  careful  attention  to  the  great  course  of  events,  as  related 
in  history,  will  strengthen  the  mind  to  the  belief  in  a  wise, 
powerful,  overruling  and  universal  Providence.  Whoever 
looks  upon  the  workmanship  of  a  clock,  will  acknowledge 
it  to  be  the  work  of  design ;  and  so  will  he  who  observes 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  change  of  the 
seasojis,  the  mechanism  of  an  animal  body,  or  even  tho 
structure  of  any  of  its  particular  parts,  as  an  eye  or  an  ear. 
But  in  no  part  of  nature  is  an  overruling  power  more  clearly 
seen  tbatinthe  origin,  the  rise,  the  prosperity,  the  decline  and 
fall  of  a  nation ;  and,  by  a  due  attention  to  these  things,  we 
may  discover  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  of  Divine 
Providence. 

Every  member  of  a  free,  enlightened  republic,  should,  bj 
all  means  read  history.  In  a  nation,  where  popular  opinion 
must  be  the  supreme  arbiter,  of  what  immense  importance  is 
it,  that  that  opinion  should  be  corrected  by  wisdom  and 
experience;  otherwise,  the  political  vessel  will  wander 
wide  upon  tempestuous  seas,  and  be  lost  among  rocks  and 
whirlpools. 

The  study  of  history  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  minds 
of  youth.  In  that  period  of  life,  the  intellectual  powers  are 
expanding,  the  passions  taking  direction,  and  the  character 
is  rapidly  forming.  In  that  season  of  improvement,  emula- 
tion and  hope,  a  habit  of  reading  should  be  formed ;  and 
cai^  should  be  taken,  that  the  taste  be  not  vitiated  and  ren- 
dered wavering,  by  the  prevalence  of  any  species  of  read- 
ing, which  leaves  it  flighty  and  capricious.  Alas !  how 
many  of  die  days  and  years  of  youth  are  wasted  without 
improvement — are  utterly  lost  to  every  valuable  and  every 
noble  purpose !  We  too  seldom  begin  to  think,  till  we  are 
incapable  of  action.  The  whole  season  of  youth,  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  is  so  passed  away,  as  to  draw 
after  it  an  age  barrel^  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  a  bleak  and 
comfortiess  season  of  care,  decrepitude  and  sorrow!  Such 
is  the  perverseness  in  many,  tiiat  they  will  not  be  instructed 
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bj  the  experience  of  others.  Tocrth  will  not  derire  im- 
provement from  age^  in  those  points  most  interestii^  and 
important. 

Although  the  present  design  is  to  urge  the  importance  of 
historical  information,  yet  many  of  the  same  arguments  applj 
with  equal  force  to  general  reading.     Such  as  have  opportu- 
nity, (and  that  number  is  larger  than  is  generally  thought,} 
should  read  many  things  besides  history. 

Theological  reading,  which  certainly  should  begin*  with 
the  Bible,  is  very  important.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with 
religious  doctrines  deeply  concerns  the  welfare  of  all  man- 
kind. It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  ignorance  of  many  persons 
on  these  subjects.  They  have,  perhaps  for  many  years,  en- 
joyed advantages  of  religious  instruction,  but  have  never 
used  them  to  any  effect.  The  being  and  perfections  of 
God ;  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  an  endless  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments ;  a  change  so  amazing  as  that  of 
death ;  the  unknown  realities  of  the  coming  world ;  in  short, 
the  immensity  of  God's  kingdom  and  government :  the  infi- 
nitely varied  works  of  creation ;  and  what  man  is  to  himself 
as  a  conscious  being ;  are  objects,  which  seem  to  call  for  the 
utmost  exertion  of  all  our  intellectual  powers.  To  survey, 
to  inquire,  to  learn,  and  to  know,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of 
such  wonders,  demands  man's  noblest  faculties,  and  certainly 
furnishes  for  them  the  noblest  employment. 

But  the  disease  of  our  race  seems  to  be  stupidity.  Many, 
too  many,  plod  on  through  life,  thinking  only  of  the  present. 
They  scarcely  send  forward  a  thought  into  futurity,  till  they 
come  upon  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  it  is  then  too 
late,  even  to  acquire  any  settled  opinions,  or  make  any  pre- 
parations. A  hfe  of  the  most  extreme  thoughtlessness,  is 
closed  with  a  few  hours  of  gloomy,  intense,  ineffable  anxiety 
and  horror. 

True  religion,  as  appertaining  to  the  mind,  consbts  in 
just  views  and  virtuous  dispositions.  Its  genuine  tendency 
is  to  lead  men  to  the  most  careful  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  life.  But  it  does  not  stop  here.  It  awakens  in  a  man, 
9.  due  s^ise  of  his  various  relations  to  things  temporal  and 
thkigs  eternal.  It  holds  up  to  his  understanding,  a  superior 
light,  whereby  he  perceives  clearly,  that  his  best  inheri- 


.*^5."  8?i,**»*  ©•rtain  Uiat  thedoffical  reading  should  proceed  and 
wlmns  Bme;  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  books.— Fd. 
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tooce  is  in  his  immortal  state*  In  firm  expectation  and  con- 
fidence of  future  happiness,  he  is  resigned  to  the  course  of 
Providence,  and  waits  patiently  the  consummation  of  his 

hopes. 

The  propensity,  prevalent  in  the  human  mind  to  neglect 
religious  studies,  extends  to  the  neglect  of  all  mental  culti- 
vation ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  people  to  neglect 
their  minds  altogether.  Among  the  eastern  nations,  there 
are  some  who  regard  religion  in  the  light  we  do  the  study 
of  law  or  physic ;  that  is,  an  occupation  to  he  followed  by  a 
certain  class  of  men.  If,  instead  of  the  word  religion^  we 
substitute  the  phrase,  cultivation  of  the  mindy  such  a  class 
may  be  found  almost  any  where,  even  in  our  own  country. 
They  complain  that  they  have  no  time;  that  they  aro 
pressed  by  business.  How  many  hours  in  the  day  do  they 
attend  to  business  1  How  do  thev  employ  their  evenings  ? 
How  do  they  spend  the  Sabbath  ?  The  fact  is,  thev  have 
too  much  time.  It  hangs,  a  dead  weight,  upon  their  hands. 
Their  business,  except  in  a  few  extreme  cases,  is  shorter, 
by  several  hours,  than  the  day.  Their  dull,  insipid  evenings 
are  dozed  away  in  a  vacuity  of  thought  Perhaps  they 
sajunter  to  a  neighbor's  house,  where  their  conversation  is 
of  too  trivial  and  absurd  a  nature  to  admit  of  being  specified 
Ui  a  serious  discourse ;  or  perhaps  they  fall  upon  some 
^unusament  for  the  express  purpose  of  killing  time,  as  some 
are  pleased  to  style  it :  or,  in  other  words  to  pass  away  Ae 
evening,  and  escape  that  distressing  sense  of  sohtude,  which 
often  seizes  the  vacant  mind. 

KiUing  time  !  "  Time,"  says  the  poet,  "  is  the  stuff  that 
life  is  made  of."  To  waste  time,  is  to  squander  the  main 
ingredient  of  life,  one  of  the  richest  of  heaven's  blessings. 
O,  righteous  Heaven,  remember  it  not  against  them  in  the 
great  day  of  trial!  lest  it  swell  the  catalogue  of  their 
crimes  beyond  forgiveness.  As  for  their  Sabbaths,  instituted 
for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  suspending  servile  labor,  and 
acquiring  the  knowledge  of  their  Creator,  they  are  slept 
or  idled  away.  Yet  these  people  say,  that  they  have  no 
time  to  devote  to  the  improvements  of  the  mind.  -  One  of 
the  most  important  questions  a  man  can  ask  lumself,  is, 
How  his  time  has  been  spent?  To  judge  of  its  full  import, 
let  us  consider  what  sensations  it  will  excite,  when,  with 
imperative  tone,  it  shall  obtrude  itself  upon  him  in  the  hoiur 
cf  death* 
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The  most  excellent  and  important  of  all  books,  is  the 
Bible.  It  contains  a  glorious  manifestation  of  God's  charac- 
ter, perfections  and  government,  together  with  the  character, 
duty  and  obligations  of  men,  and  the  only  way  of  Ufe  and 
salvation.  It  is  the  felicity  of  the  present  day,  to  possess 
not  only  this  invaluable  book,  but  to  abound  in  religions  wri- 
tings, of  various  descriptions,  calculated  to  strengtdien  the 
faith,  and  cherish  the  virtues  of  the  Christian.  Books  of 
this  nature  are  indbpensably  necessary  to  a  well  chosen 
libraiy.  They  abound  in  discourses,  which  will  give  light, 
comfort  and  encouragement  to  a  man,  when  all  human 
sciences,  even  when  all  earthly  things,  however  splendid  and 
beautiful,  are  fading  in  his  eye. 

That  species  of  reading,  next  in  importance  to  divinity, 
is  histoiy.  There,  are  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  states  and 
empires.  On  one  page,  are  delineated  the  causes  of  their 
prosperity,  and  on  another,  of  their  decline.  History  re- 
presents the  great  concerns  of  nations  in  miniature.  The 
picture  is  grand,  but  somewhat  gloomy ;  and  the  cones* 
pendent  emotions  in  him  iidio  examines  it,  if  at  times,  eie-' 
vated  and  delightful,  will  not  fail  to  be  shaded  over  with 
melancholy,  softened,  however,  by  the  distance,  and  render- 
ed sublime  by  the  magnificence  and  glory  of  the  object. 
The  historian,  however  long  he  walks  under  the  imbower- 
iDg  laurel  and  olive,  must  at  length  repose  under  the  cypress 
sluule* 


CHAPTER  xnr. 

THE   CREDIBILITT  OP   THE   MOSAIC   HISTORY. 

THAT  the^  existence  of  the  human  race  has  no  rational 
claim  to  a  higher  antiquity,  than  is  allowed  in  the  Mosaic 
history,  may  be  argued  from  two  considerations  ;  1.  The 
total  want  of  evidence  of  a  higher  antiquity ;  2.  Yarious 
evidences,  that  the  scripture  chronology  is  correct. 

1.  There  is  a  total  want  of  evidence  of  higher  antiquity. 

Had  the  world  existed  from  eternity,  and  man  passed 
through  an  eternal  series  of  generations,  it  is  highly  probar 
ble,  that  numerous  evidences  would  exist,  of  periods  more 
distant  than  six  thousand  years. 

It  is  a  thing  incredible,  that  no  traces  of  a  much  higgler 
Vitiqmty,    should  have  been  discovered  by  the  Greeks, 
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jBgjptiaiis  or  Chaldeans.  Tet  thej  fixed  the  origia  of  the 
human  race  at  no  distant  period ;  and,  as  we  shall  state 
hereafter,  it  is  within  the  limits  of  scripture  chronology. 

The  pretended  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  and  Indians,  is 
found,  upon  the  most  strict  and  impartial  examination,  to 
he  void  of  credibility.  Their  records  are  incorrect,  fabu- 
lous, and  made  up  of  parts,  incompatible  with  each  other. 

The  grand  annals  of  China  are  contained  in  six  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  volumes,  of  which  a  copy  is  in  France. 
This  is  abridged  in  a  hundred  volumes ;  from  which  the 
Abbe  Crosier  has  extracted  a  work  of  twelve  volumes, 
comprising  a  history  of  China.  From  these  records,  it 
appears,  that,  that  empire  must  have  originated  a  short  time 
prior  to  the  reign  of  Yao,  which  was  2057  years  before 
Christ;  of  course  near  the  time,  that  Ninus,  or  rather 
Ashur,  founded  the  Assyrian  empire,  ^his  statement  is 
confinned,  not  only  by  all  Europeans,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  Chinese  language  has  enabled  them  to  examine  tliose  ' 
records,  but  by  several  learned  Chinese,  who  have  studied 
the  languages  of  Europe ;  and  this  statement  also  corrobo- 
rates the  opinion,  that  Noah  himself,  or  one  of  his  sons 
founded  that  empire. 

2.  To  these  considerations  we  may  add,  that  there  are 
various  evidences  of  the  correctness  of  scripture  chronology. 

As  there  exists  no  evidence  of  a  higher  antiquity,  so 
neither  is  it  possible  to  fix  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the 
origin  of  the  human  race,  in  a  much  later  period.  •  The  his- 
tory and  chronology  of  the  Bible  are  liable  to  no  charge  of 
inconsistency,  "ii^e  facts  considered  in  detail,  or  in  the  ag- 
gregate, want  none  of  the  genuine  characters  of  true  and 
impartial  history.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  sources, 
whence  the  knowledge  of  ancient  history  is  drawn,  we  shall 
see,  that  they  uniformly  increase  the  authority,  by  corrobo- 
rating the  facts  of  the  sacred  history. 

That  matter  was  coeval  with  God,  and  independent  of 
him,  is  more  difiicult  to  reconcile  with  the  dictate*  of 
reason,  or  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  than  the  doctrine 
of  creation  and  providence,  as  laid  down  in  the  books  of 
Moaes.  If  it  is  most  easy  and  rational  to  believe  what  is 
most  evident,  and  if  wisdom  and  goodness  are  displayed  in 
the  works  of  nature,  and  throughout  all  the  visible  creation, 
then  to  abstain  from  believing,  will  be  to  follow  the  weaker, 
instead  of  the  stronger  reason.  Those,  therefore,  who 
reject  the  latter,  and  embrace  the  former  scheme,  are  more 
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worth/  of  the  charge  of  credulity,  than  those,  on  whom  fhay 
bestow  it 

Neither  Cicero  nor  Plato  had  any  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
iDconsistent  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  In- 
deed, as  we  extend  our  inquiries  back  into  ancieat  ages, 
we  evidently  see  all  the  rays  of  light  converging  to  one 
point ;  beyond  which,  little  is  conjectured^ — ^nothing  is  evi- 
dent. 

The  account  of  the  deluge  may  be  considered,  as  the  most 
orominent  feature  of  the  first  book  of  Moses.  This  article 
vf  the  Bible  history  is  made  both  the  subject  of  cavil  and 
idicule  by  unbelievers,  as  a  thing  incredible  and  absurd. 
This  they  commonly  do,  upon  the  ground  of  its  being  a  mere 
matter  of  revelation !  The  evidences,  on  which  its  credibi- 
lity rests,  are  by  no  means  so  generally  known,  as  the  im- 
portance of  the  thing  seems  to  demand. 

We*  shall  briefly  state  the  evidence  in  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  article. 

1.  Were  it  regarded  merely  as  a  matter  of  revelation,  as 
the  objection  imports,  still  it  challenges  belief!  As  such,  it 
Viust  be  considered  as  part  of  a  system  of  truth,  which  in 
lie  sum,  and  in  all  its  parts,  is  infallible.  The  history  written 
6y  Moses  contains  nothing,  but  what  might  be  looked  for  in 
the  dictates  of  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom.  His  laws  can 
in  no  instance  be  taxed  with  injustice,  nor  Ms  assertions  with 
falsehood. 

The  character  which  Moses  ascribes  to  God,  as  for  tran- 
scends any  thing  found  in  the  heathen  writers,  as  the  God  of 
the  universe  is  more  glorious  than  an  idol.  Among  the 
things  written  by  Moses,  the  character  of  Grod,  the  origin  of 
the  universe,  the  perfect  standard  of  morality,  Ihe  maxims  of 
civil  policy,  and  the  excellent  code  of  laws,  were  all  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  wisdom. 

This  remark  is  so  certainly  true,  that  among  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  mortal  men  since  his  time,  none  have  come 
witSin  an  infinite  distance  of  him,  but  such  as  have  copied 
irom  his  originals,  or  drawn  from  the  same  fountain  of  in- 
spiration. 

Why  then  should  we  disbelieve  his  history?  It  states 
things,  which,  if  they  cannot  in  every  instance  be  proved, 
can  in  no  instance,  be  disproved — ^facts,  which  the  whole 
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•urrent  of  universal  testimony  coiroborates*  Henee,  if  the 
certainty  of  the  deluge  rested  wholly  on  the  authority  of 
revelation,  it  would  need  no  better  support  So  fiur  is  that 
from  being  the  case,  however,  that,  in  fact,  no  event  is  more 
strongly  attested  or  sustained  by  the  belief  of  all  the  ancient 
nations,  as  we  shall  presently  state. 

2.  llie  geography  of  the  earth  affords  several  strong 
])roofs  of  a  universal  deluge.  The  productions  of  the  sea 
are  found  in  the  most  inland  parts,  not  only  on  die  earth's 
surface,  but  even  deep  in  its  bowels;  and  not  only  in  valleys 
and  plains,  but  in  hills  and  mountains.  These  productions 
are  found  in  such  quantities,  as  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
nny  slight  or  partial  cause,  and  in  such  a  state,  as  denotes 
them  to  have  been  deposited  there  for  many  ages. 

Had  there  ever  been  such  a  deluge,  as  Moses  describes, 
such  appearances,  as  are  now  observed,  must  have  follow- 
ed. Marine  productions  must  have  been  washed  up  on  the 
land,  and  in  many  places  mingled  with  it  In  one  eminent 
instance,  then,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  phenomena  of 
tiature  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history,  and  that  too 
m  an  article,  thought  by  some  the  most  doubtful.  We  need 
Biquire  for  but  one  cause  for  one  effect ;  and  certainly  the 
universal  diffusion  of  marine  productions,  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  supposing,  that  the  ocean  once  covered  the 
earth.  - 

The  configuration  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  posi- 
tions of  hills,  mountains,  valleys  and  plains,  seem  to  denote 
some  ancient  war  of  elements.  They  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, so  situated  and  fashioned,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
M^rlpools,  currents,  and  eddies  of  the  retiring  flood,  and  can 
only  be  accounted  for,  as  the  effects  of  the  deluge. 

3.  The  belief  of  all  the  ancient  nations,  and  the  testimo- 
nies of  many  writers  of  antiquity,  confirm  Moses'  account 
of  the  deluge,  and  shew,  that  no  article  of  ancient  history  is 
better  supported.  We  shall  here  state  a  few  authorities  on 
this  subject 

1 .  The  first  authority,  among  the  heathen  writers,  is  that 
of  Berosus  the  Chaldean.  From  his  testimony  we  may 
learn  the  opinion  of  the  Chaldeans  respecting  the  flood.  If 
we  change  the  name  of  Noah  for  that  of  Xisuthrus^  it  w  II 
appear  that  Berosus  has  tiie  whole  history  of  the  deluge 
complete.  Berosus  says,  **that  very  anciently  the  gods 
being  greatly  offended  at  the  wickedness  of  the  human  race^ 
foretold  to  Xisuthrus,  that  they  intended  to  destroy  the 
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•W9iU  bj  A  delujg^*  Xisutbrus  immediately  set  about  build- 
ing %.  ship  of  very  great  dimensions*  After  roaay  years,  a 
fkrodigipus  vessel  was  couatnicted,  and  Xisutbirus  with  his 
ftmily  entered  iato  it,  with  a  multitude  of  creatures,  which 
were  to  be  (iieserved 

<^The  flood  then  came»  the  iace  of  the  whole  earfii  was 
covered ;  and  the  vessel  which  carried  the  only  surviving; 
&mily  of  the  human  xace^  was  buoyed  up,  and  floated  on  the 
boundless  deiuge.  The  ivaters  at  length  abated,  the  slup 
chanced  to  land  on  a  mountain  iu  Armenia,  called  Ararat" 
The  same  author  says,  that  nigh  to  his  own  times,  "  large 
pieces  of  timber  were  still  seen  on  those  mountains,  univer- 
sally supposed  to  be  pieces  of  the  ship  of  Xisutbrus."  Many 
other  Chaldean  writers  mention  the  same  things  ;  so  thai 
the  behef  of  the  Chaldeans  in  the  deluge,  rests  on  the  most 
unquestionable  authorities.  Moreover,  the  certainty,  that 
they  did  beheve  in  it,  i^  a  consideration  of  great  weight ;  for 
Nimrod  founded  their  empire  but  a  short  time  after  the  de- 
luge ;  and  they,  of  all  the  ancient  nations,  were  the  most 
likely  to  have  correct  information,  as  far  as  depended  on 
tedition. 

2.  The  second  authority,  we  shall  mention,  is  Ovid,  a 
*  writer  of  the  Augustan  age.     He  relates  the  story,  though 

with  diflerent  names,  much  in  the  same  way.  He  says,  that 
'^  the  gods,  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  man,  destroyed  the 
earth  with  a  deluge.  The  destruction  was  so  complete,  that 
only  Deucahon  and  Fyrrha  escaped  to  the  top  of  moiuit 
Parnassus." 

3.  Yarro,  the  most  learned  man  the  Roman  state  pro- 
duced, is  full  to  our  purpose.  Yarro  says,  that  <<  in  ancient 
times,  there  was  a  universal  deluge,  in  which  the  human  race 
were  nearly  ail  destroyed."  He  says,  that  the  flood  took 
place  1600  years  before  the  first  Olympiad.  Now  it  is  known, 
that  the  first  Olympiad  took  place  776  years  before  ChrisL 
This  account  admirably  corresponds  with  the  scripture  chro- 
nology ;  for  1600  added  to  776,  makes  2376 ;  whereas  the 
Mosaic  chronology  places  the  flood  2348  years  before  Christ, 
a.  difference  of  only  twenty-eight  years  in  a  range  of  time 
so  long.  When  we  consider  the  erudition  of  Yarro,  and 
(hat  his  chronology  was  drawn  from  the  Greeks  and  Egyp- 
tians, and  came  through  a  diflerent  channel  from  that  of  the 
scripture,  we  may  well  be  astonished  at  this  coincidence, 
and  can  have  no  rational  doubt  of  ihe  correcmoss  of  the 
ikets  m  question. 
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4.  Seaeca,  the  celebrated  Roman  philosopher  and  histo- 
rian, is  yeiy  particular  on  the  subject  of  the  deluge.  He 
not  only  sajrs  the  same  things,  as  die  above  cited  authors, 
but  goes  much  further  into  the  subject,  assigning  ^diat  were 
the  probable  causes  of  the  flood.  He  moreover  says,  that 
as  the  world  has  once  been  destroyed  by  water,  so  it  shaU 
again  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  like  a  philosopher,  proceeds 
to  account  for  ibe  possibility,  and  even  probability,  of  such 
an  event. 

5.  Few  men  were  more  extensively  read,  or  more  deeply 
learned  in  history,  than  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian.  He 
affirms,  that  we  read  of  the  deluge  and  the  ark  in  the  writings 
of  all  the  barbarian  historians ;  and  that  all  the  eastern  na- 
tions were  uniform  in  their  belief  of  that  article  of  the  Mo- 
saic history. 

6.  Yossius  says,  that  a  tradition  prevaUs  among  the  Chi- 
nese, that  Puoncuus  with  his  fainily,  escaped  fi-om  the 
omversal  deluge,  and  was  the  restorer  of  the  human  race. 
The  same  is  abo  stated  by  father  Martinus,  the  Jesuit,  who 
was  a  resident  in  China,  and  who  says,  that  all  the  ancient 
writers  of  the  Chinese  history,  speak  largely  of  the  flood. 
Even  among  the  Indians  of  North  and  South  America,  many 
traditions  of  a  general  deluge,  are  said  to  prevail. 

7.  We  shall  close  this  enumeration  of  authors,  with  the 
great  and  respectable  names  of  Strabo,  Plato  and  Plutarch, 
all  of  whom  express  their  belief  in  a  general  deluge.  Plu- 
tarch, particularly,  says,  that  Deucalion,  when  the  waters  of 
the  flood  were  abating,  sent  forth  a  dove,  which  returned 
with  an  olive  leaf  in  her  mouth.  It  m^  indeed  be  said,  that 
he  copied  this  from  the  history  of  Moses;  in  reply  to 
which,  we  only  need  answer,  if  so,  then  he  doubtless  gave 
credit  to  that  lustory. 

Many  more  testimonies  might  be  adduced  on  this  subject; 
but  from  those  already  stated,  those  who  are  disposed  to 
tax  the  history  of  Moses,  in  this  article,  with  falsehood  oi 
absurdity,  may  see  something  of  the  nature  of  the  contro- 
versy, in  which  they  are  engaged. 

It  is  thought  by  many,  that  the  heathen  mythology  de- 
ciphered, is  but  tiie  history  of  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  the 
original  dispersion  of  their  families.  Saturn,  whom  mytho^ 
logy  declares  to  be  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  they  say, 
was  Noah ;  and  Jupiter,  the  son  of  Saturn,  was  Ham,  the 
son  of  Noah.  Plato  affirmed,  that  Saturn  was  the  son  of 
of  Oceanus  and  Thetis. 
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A  bold  and  lively  fancy  would  not  scruple  to  3%/,  that 
'Noah  WBB  bom  of  the  sea  or  of  the  flood*  Thetis  was  the 
Ocean,  and  Oceanus,  the  god,  who  was  supposed  to  preside 
over  it.  As  Noah  passed  over  the  deluge  from  the  old  word  to 
the  new,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  in  those  eimpie  and 
pastoral  ages,  imch  followed,  than  for  orators,  poets  and 
fabulists  first,  and  at  length  for  all  others  to  celebrate  h'un, 
as  sprung  from  the  sea ;  yea,  to  promote  him  at  length  into 
a  god,  and  to  adore  him,  as  the  father  of  gods  and  men. 

When  Babylon  was  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  his 
philosopher,  Calisthenes,  found  in  the  tower  of  Babel,  as- 
tronomical observations  for  1903  years  preceding ;  L  e. 
from  its  supposed  building.  The  Chaldeans  were  astrono- 
mers at  a  very  early  date ;  and  their  view  in  rearing  that 
ver^  high  tower,  among  other  things,  might  have  been  to 
provide  a  convenient  observatory.  Alexander  took  Babylon 
about  333  years  before  Christ;  which  would  make  the 
building  of  Babel  2236  years  before  Christ.  The  Mosaic 
history  places  the  flood  2348  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Consequently,  Babel  must  have  been  begun  within  a  little 
more  than  a  century  from  the  flood. 

Three  famous  ancient  authors,  viz.  Plato,  Herodotus, 
and  Diodorus  Siculus,  each  of  whom  visited  Egypt,  fix  the 
date  of  the  heroic  age,  and  what  they  call  the  wars  of  the 
great  gods,  at  diflerent  eras,  but  not  far  from  the  same 
time.  Plato  fixes  the  date  of  these  wars  in  the  time  of 
Cecrops.  The  *^  Antiquities  of  Greece"  state  that  Cecrops 
founded  the  commonwealth  of  Athens  i]450  years  before 
Christ,  or 253  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  ^Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  fix  those  wars  a  little  earlier.  Between  the 
days  of  Cecrops  and  the  flood,  were  898  years.  In  this 
time  the  Mosaic  history  comes  down  to  the  conquest  of 
Canaan ;  and  in  this  time  took  place  aU  those  transactions 
between  gods  and  giants,  so  famous  in  mythology.  From 
this  statement  we  deduce  two  considerations  of  importance. 

1.  Neither  the  traditions  nor  histories  of  the  Greeks  and 
Egyptians  claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  Mosaic  history 


2.  As  far  as  their  traditions  can  be  traced  from  &cts,  or 
their  allegories  resolved,  they  go  rather  to  corroborate, 
than  weaken  the  authority  of  diat  history.  In  this  period, 
llenes,  or  Misraira,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  king* 
^*^i?  ^  ^^y?^  which,  it  is  said,  the  Copts  and  Arab*  still 
call  the  land  of  Mesr,  or  Misraim.     In  the  same  period^ 


Nimrod  fbtmded  Ae  kingdom  of  Babyton — ^Eladiy  the  son 
of  Shem,  founded  the  Persian,  and  Asfaor  the  Assyrian  em- 
pires.    Joktan,  the  great  grandson  of  Arplmxad,  settled  in 
Africa ;  and  the  sons  of  Japheth  settled  in  Italy,  Germany 
Scythia  and  the  East.     Those  ndio  hare  leisure  and  inclina 
tion  to  read,  may  see  this  subject  treated  at  hrge,  in  Bed 
ford's  Chronology. 

Under  this  head,  it  shall  suffice  to  say,  that  no  account  'V 
the  origin  of  the  universe  of  creatures,  has  ever  been  prcu 
sented  to  the  human  understanding,  so  rational,  so  sublime, 
and  so  consonant  to  the  spontimeous  voice  of  nature,  as 
that  given  by  Moses. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  inquire,  whe&er  the  books  called 
the  books  of  Moses,  are  genuine  ;  whether  thej  were  in 
fact,  the  productions  of  Moses ;  and  whether  Moses  c^uld 
have  been  aided  in  writing  these  books,  by  any  other  means 
of  knowledge,  tiian  divine  inspiration. 

That  the  books  of  Moses,  commonly  called  the  Penta- 
teuch, are  genuine,  i.  e.  written  by  him  or  under  his  imme- 
diate direction,  there  is  satisfactoiy  evidence.  The  first 
source  of  evidence  we  shall  notice,  is  the  regular  annals  ot 
a  nation.  That  the  Israelites  were  an  enlightened  nation,  is 
evident  from  the  elegance  and  sublimity  of  their  writings, 
and  the  wonderful  and  excellent  fabric  of  their  laws.  The 
fundamental  maxims  of  law  and  justice,  among  the  most 
enlightened  nations  now  existing  are  borrowed  from  the  law 
of  Moses.  And  whoever  will  examine  the  civil  government 
of  the  Hebrews,  will  perceive,  that  then-  maxims  of  policy 
were  drawn  with  consummate  wisdom.*  That  Moses  was 
a  general,  a  law-giver,  and  a  writer  among  the  Hebrews,  is 
as  evident,  as  that  Solon,  Lycurgus,  or  Julius  Cesar  sustain- 
ed some  of  the  same  offices  in  their  respfective  countries. 
Whoever  can  believe  tibat  Homer  wrote  an  epic  poem ;  De- 
mosthenes, orations;  Cesar,  commentaries;  or  Horace, 
odes,  must  also,  if  he  is  can(hd,  believe  that  the  books  of 
Moses  are  genuine. 

Let  us  now  inquire,  whether  Moses  had  any  means  of 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  things,  which  took  place  be- 
fore his  day,  besides  those  of  immediate  inspiration. 
He  certainly  had,  for  he  was  skilled  in  all  the  learning 
of  ^e  Egjrptians,  in  his  time  the  most  learned  of  aQ 
nations. 


*  See  Lowman  on  the  ciril  gOTemment  of  the  Hebrewa. 
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Mmm  WM  the  son  of  Amram,  the  son  of  Kohath^  &e  son 
of  LevL  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  lived  near  to  the  birth  of 
Jacob ;  and  Methusaieh  had  lived  many  years  cotemporary 
with  Adam,  and  also  many  years  with  Shem.  It  will  iience 
follow,  that  Adam  conversed  with  Methusaieh— he,  with 
Shem — Shem,  with  Isaac ;  and  Moses  mi^t  have  seen  per- 
sons, who  had  conversed  with  Isaac. 

Moses,  therefore,  must  have  possessed  peculiar  advan- 
tages, to  know  whatever  could  be  known,  orally,  of  ancient 
history.  And  who  does  not  know  the  accuracy,  with  which 
many  nations  preserve  historic  facts,  and  the  focility,  with 
which  they  transmit  them  to  posterity,  without  alphabetic 
writing  1  Admitting,  therefore,  the  origin  of  the  hiunaa  race 
to  have  been  as  Moses  relates,  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
Mq^es,  and  others  as  well  as  he,  must  have  had  very  com« 
plete  information  respecting  Adam  and  Eve— their  trans- 
gression— ^the  murder  of  Abel — the  punishment  of  Cain — 
ike  translation  of  Enoch — the  progress  of  art,  and  of  vice, 
before  the  flood — the  building  of  the  ark — ^the  flood,  and  the 
re-peopling  of  the  earth,  by  Noah  and  his  sons ;  especiaU/« 
when  we  add  to  other  considerations,  the  great  age,  to  whick 
they  lived  before  the  flood. 

The  longevity  of  the  antediluvians  is  asserted  by  maoj 
of  the  heathen  writers  of  antiquity.  It  was  their  opinion, 
that  the  human  race,  whUe  uncomipted  by  vice,  lived  long ; 
but  when  they  provoked  the  gods  by  their  wickedness,  dis< 
eases  were  sent,  and  their  lives  cut  short 

Adam,  indeed,  could  have  learned  nothing  of  what  took 
place  before  his  creation,  but  by  special  revelation.  But 
what  is  there  unreasonable  in  the  idea,  that  the  Almi^ty, 
when  he  had  created  man,  should  reveal  himself  to  him,  and 
give  him  some  intimations  concerning  the  work  of  creation 
and  providence?  We  answer.  Nothing.  The  reverse 
would  be  unreasonable,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  For  Almighty  power  to  give 
existence  to  man,  to  immure  him  in  darkness,  to  leave  him 
to  explore  his  way  to  the  discovery  of  his  own  origin,  duty 
and  destiny,  and  to  find  out  the  existence  and  perfections  of 
the  first  cause,  would  be  utterly  inconsbtent  with  divine 
benevolence. 

Considering  man  either  in  his  original  or  fallen  state, 
there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  idea  of  God's  reveal- 
ing himself  to  him  in  a  direct  and  special  manner.  Had 
man  never  fallen,  who  can  doubt,  that  God  would  have 
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gtven  him  noious,  contmual  and  mofll  f^orious  manifeste- 
tions  1  By  these,  he  would  have  been  ennobled  and  pei^ 
fected  m  his  moral  faculties^  till  he  attained  the  high 
excellence  of  angelic  natures.  £Ten  in  his  depraved  and 
fidlen  state,  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  Father  of 
mercies  to  begin,  to  cany  on,  and  to  complete,  his  benevo- 
lent designs  toward  him,  by  an  immediate  revelation  of 
himselfl 

We  may  then  demand,  why  are  some  philosophers,  so  op- 
posed to  the  doctrine  of  a  special  revelation  of  God  to  man- 
kind ?  Is  not  the  language  of  their  hearts,  Dtpartfrcm  tit, 
O  Lordy  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways  ? 

Since  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  man  is  a  reasonable  being 
— that  he  is  a  moral  agent,  capable  of  virtue  and  vice,  and 
that  as  such,  he  is  a  proper  subject  of  government,  neither 
can  it  be  denied,  that  his  highest  felicity  must  forever  depend 
on  his  progress  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  That  he  should, 
therefore,  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  being  of  infinite 
power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  seems  indispensable  to  his 
happiness.  Hence,  it  seems  to  be  a  thing  highly  desirable 
in  itself,  and  necessary  to  man's  eternal  well-being,  that  God 
should  reveal  himself  to  man,  in  ways  far  more  direct  and 
special,  than  he  has  in  the  works  of  nature, 
t  When  God's  character  and  perfections  are  once  disco- 
vered, we  then  can  easily  perceive  traces  of  them  in  his 
works ;  but  if  God  had  never  revealed  himself  to  man  in 
any  special  way,  it  is  extremely  doubtful,  whether  the 
mind  of  man  ever  would  have  reached  the  first  cause,  even 
in  conjecture.  We  oflen  hear  it  observed,  that  pure  Deism 
is  the  most  rational  and  self-consistent  of  all  religions.  But 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  idea  even  of  that  one 
God,  of  which  pure  Deism  boasts,  is  obtained  from  divine 
revelation. 

Could  we  see  what  system  of  theology  the  mind  of  man 
would  frame,  without  any  aid  from  immediate  revelation, 
we  should  see  a  scheme  far  different  from  the  boasted  true 
or  pure  Deism.  Such  a  scheme  may  indeed  be  seen  in  the 
religion  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  and  the  islands, 
who,  it  is  said,  have  not  the  least  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
care  nothing  about  futurity,  and  live  without  law  or  go- 
vernment.* Pure  Deism,  therefore,  would  prove  to  be  a 
scheme  of  religion  without  the  idea  of  a  God ;  a  scheme, 


*  See  Locke  on  the  Human  Underatandinff— '^^^l*  >•  Ub*  i.  p.  64,  CAi 
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the  cbanu^ter  «f  ihe  God  whom  lie  «dwe8«  Ul  tpecul  i«Yel^ 
tioD.  It  will  hence  follow,  that  pure  Dm«i»  divested  gf  aiqr 
aid  from  levetetioB,  will  prove  to  be  Mhnm*  Indeed  we 
may  safely  asseft,  that,  had  not  Grod  wade  a  sm^rqatuml 
revelation  of  hiamlf  to  man,  the  wheX^  hxmmR  f«^  ^wld 
have  been  Atheists  and  savages. 

The  common  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  creatioOi  st$ 
taught  by  Moses,  is,  dut  it  is  Impossible  to  ei^Dcetve,  kow 
God  oould  create  all  things  out  of  notfaiisig%  We  have  b^ 
difficulty  in  conceimig,  £at  God  is  ft  being  of  almigfatjr 
power ;  yet  we  have  no  conception  of  the  manner,  in  wfaicb 
he  exerts  his  power,  even  in  any  cose*  Upon  a  careful  ex- 
amination q£  this  matter,  it  will  sppeary  that  the  ebjectioD 
before  us  operates  equally  against  all  events,  as  ^ecta  of 
divme  power,  it  simply  amounts  to  this ;  we  eaonot  cod* 
ceive  him  divine  power  operates.  Shall  we  tbprelbre  deaj 
that  it  operates  at  all  I 

The  mighty  chain  of  effects  and  causes,  altfao^ig^  it  be- 
gins with  the  great  first  Cause,  cetn^ts  of  innumersbl^ 
links.  Bi^ny  e&ots  in  their  turn,  become  causes,  and  pro- 
duce other  elSscts ;  whence,  generally  speaking,  all  effects 
are  in  their  turn  causes ;  and  all  causes,  excepting  One,  ar? 
effects.  In  this  infinitely  wide  field  of  causes,  there  seems 
to  obtain  one  important  distinction.  All  these  multifarious, 
and  perpetually  operating  causes,  are  either  intelligent  and 
designing,  or  incogitative  and  physical*  These  two  classes 
of  causes  are  widdy  diiSurent  in  their  nature,  and  equally 
so  in  their  ei^ts.  So  &r  as  our  observations  can  extend, 
proportion,  arrangement,  beauty  and  excellency,  whenever 
they  are  effects,  are  invariably  and  immediately  from  intelli- 
gent and  designing  causes.  Unintelligent}  incogitative 
causes,  never  produce  order,  proportion,  beauty  or  excel- 
lency. Homer  could  write  an  excellent  poem ;  but  a  rock, 
if  conveyed  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  c^t  rolling  dow% 
will  dash  and  prostrsite  all  before  it.  There  will  be  nothing 
like  order  or  elejpnee  in  its  path*  Sir  Cbristopher  Wren,  or 
Inigo  Jones,  co«dd  build  a  g^oiious  paUce ;  but  a  wbirlwkidy 
a  torrent  or  an  earthquake,  though  neve^  known  to  erect  ths 
smallest  building,  ^ve  been  knaw9  to  throw  down  and 
demolish  nuiny.  Wheve  agents  of  ^t  nature  hitve  bees 
operating  far  ages,  so  iar  Beoax  ever  ^Secti^g  aaj  thing 
beautiful  or  usefiil,  the  disorders  of  such  a  placQ  will  onh 
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W«  are  theiefore  tan^  hy  raagon  and  Mpttri«MM|  thai 
the  order,  beauty  and  magnificenee  of  tiM  visible  uaivene, 
aie  the  ^cts  of  an  iotelligentt  deaigQiBg  eause.  The  con- 
Gliiflioii  i»  inre«Btible^  that  there  must  be  a  beings  who  doee 
produee  such  eSkets*  We  see  enough  of  his  power  and 
wiadotn  dispiayed,  to  afford  conviction  that  he  oe»  ereatei 
There  seems  nothing  absurd  or  entravagant  in  the  idea,  thai 
a  being  of  Almighty  power,  can  create  out  df  nothing. 
It  is  not  derogating  from  the  respect  due  to  Grod,  to  say  that 
he  cannot  work  contradictions ;  that  he  cannot  cause  two 
and  two  to  be  five  ;  that  he  cannot  cause  a  diing  te  be,  and 
&ot  to  be,  at  the  same  time ;  but  that  he  can  cause  a  thing 
to  be  at  one  time,  and  not  to  be  at  another,  involves  no 
absurdity.  Let  it  be  supposed,  that  there  was  a  time,  when 
ao  creature  ejusted.  Will  the  objector  say,  that  the  eter- 
nal God  could  not  give  existence  to  creaittres  ?  Will  he  say, 
that  God  could  not  create  both  matter  and  mind  ?  An  artist, 
indeed,  cannot  make  a  watch  without  materials,  and  took 
to  work  withk  He  must  have  the  steel,  the  silver,  the 
brass,  the  chrystal,  &c.  Must  therefore,  the  infinite  Deity 
have  pre-existing  materials,  in  order  to  make  a  world  1  If 
so,  Im  is  but  aa  artist  of  superior  skill,  but  of  limited 
powers. 

Those  theref<»e,  who  object  to  the  idea  ef  absolute  croi* 
ation  as  absurd,  should  tell  wherein  that  absurdity  consists. 
If  they  deny  a  (hstioction  between  matter  and  mind,  and 
hold  matter  to  be  eternal  and  uncreated,  it  IviU  come  to 
this,  that  there  is  nothing  but  matter,  aad  nothing  bu^ 
Deity ;  that  all  dungs  are  God ;  or  that  there  is  no  mind, 
no  creation,  no  God.  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  mind 
in  creatures,  it  is  a  conscious,  thinking  (Mrmciple  or  being. 
But  all  rational  creatures,  with  whom  we  are  aequainted, 
know  perfectly  well,  that  their  conscieucHieiis  has  not  been 
eternal,  but  had  a  very  recent  beginning*  But  if  minds 
have  a  beginning,  we  are  compelled  to  grant,  that  they 
are  created.  Is  it  more  difficidt  to  create  BOMtter,  than 
mindl  It  is  presamed  that  no  modest,  sensible  man  will 
alfimo,  that  matter  and  mind  cannot  be  created,  without  he 
is  previously  able  to  tell  us  what  matter  aad  imfld  are« 
When  the  philosopher  can  go  so  far  as  to  prove  from  the 
nature  of  a  being,  that  God  Almighty  could  not  have  cre- 
ated it,  we  will  subscribe  to  his  scheme ;  but  if  his  weight- 
iest argument  be  found  in  his  acknowledged  ignorance, 
be  is  liSble  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency.    For,  as  on  the 
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one  hand,  ^re  is  nothing  in  the  known  nature  of  things, 
which  militates  against  the  idea  of  their  being  created,  so  on 
the  other,  the  being  and  perfections  of  God  are  proofs,  that 
he  can  create,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  corroborate 
the  same.  And  it  will  be  found  that  all  those  strong  doubts 
respecting  the  possibility  of  creation,  are  grounded  on  doubts 
of  the  being  and  perfection  of  God.  But  should  tiie  objec- 
tion before  us,  be  allowed  to  have  all  its  full  wei^it,  L  e. 
that  we  cannot  at  all,  conceive  how  God  can  create  out  of 
nothing ;  will  it  thence  be  safe  to  conclude,  that  he  did  not 
in  fact  create  ?  Can  we  conceive  how  divine  power,  or  in- 
deed any  other  power,  is  applied  to  cause  the  revolution  of 
the  planets  1  Yet  by  some  power  or  other,  their  revolution 
is  effected.  Can  we  conceive  how  the  energy  of  the  divine 
will  operates  in  the  production  of  any  one  event  ?  or,  in 
short,  can  we  conceive  how  any  one  cause  ever  produces 
any  effects  Has  the  divine  will,  therefore,  no  energy?  And 
is  there  no  such  thing  as  cause  and  effect  "l  Can  we  con- 
ceive how  God  can  be  omnipresent  1  Is  he  therefore,  not 
omnipresent  t  In  short,  to  come  nearer  home,  can  I  con- 
ceive, how  the  motion  of  the  pen,  now  in  my  hand,  is  con- 
nected with  my  volition,  and  caused  by  it?  No  more  than 
I  can  conceive  how  God  could  create  the  universe.  Yet  my 
pen  does  move,  and  that  motion  is  connected  with,  and 
•aused  by,  my  volition. 

If  our  conceptions  must  be  the  rule  and  the  Unut  of  our 
belief,  we  shall  directly  plunge  into  scepticism,  and  shall 
never  stop  short  of  Atheism.  The  objection  before  us, 
therefore,  is  utterly  void  of  weight,  and  evidently  of  atheisti- 
cal tendency. 

Since,  therefore,  the  Mosaic  history,  in  the  doctrine  of 
creation,  asserts  nothing  repugnant  to  reason,  nor  yet  to  the 
phenomena  of  nature — since  all  existing  considerations 
rather  favor,  than  discountenance  that  doctrine — since  that 
history,  in  general,  is  corroborated  by  coUateral  testimonies* 
as  far  as  they  exist,  and  by  the  genuine  characters  of  reality, 
truth  and  reason,  where  they  do  not ;  it  challenges  belief  and 
rospect,  as  the  highest,  most  unquestionable  and  valuable  of 
ail  ancient  authorities. 
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faare  c<MiBpiradl^  t»  plnige  the  Ustorjr  ^f  inrirnt  liiitJUMr  it^ 
dBrkaescb  Tfao9»  ofteaCs  1b»»  cast  a  Tail  o(  obacanlgr  over 
such  part%  aa  banpa  readied  dnr  tiiMs,  and  hflnre-  anfaitii- 
nately  kiried<cHiiianaki  eUifieii.  In  tbe  firat  chiaa  ef  ^Kwe 
events,  naj  be  naiked  die  destnietioti  of  libtaries.  The 
&QKNB  libraiy  of  Alenandxia,  feonded  bj  Ftolemj  Philadel- 
(duis,  abo«t  984  jeart  beibfe  the  Chmtias  era^  eeiiaisfed  cf 
rmat  oi^lectiom  ef  recowfay  htstoiies,  fia^la,  (xmns  and 
works  of  taste.  This  immease  r^positeryof  aticieiitscieiieey 
had  been  iteplenislMif  for  several  eeatafies.  Here  was 
amassed  ererj  daag  Siat  waa  carious,  valuable,  or  elegant, 
among  literary  productions,  since  the  days  of  M emnon,  in- 
cluding, doobtlesB,  all  the  ancient  td^  and  genealogies, 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  before  llie  invention  of  let- 
ters. This  Iftnary  waa  destroyed  ia  the  baming  of  Alexan- 
dria, by  Jidios  Cesar. 

Here  were  doubtless  nuiny  valuable  originals  utterly  lost 
Before  dw  art  of  printmg,  and  especiaSy  in  ancient  times, 
there  were  bat  fow  books  in  the  woiid ;  no  work  of  magni- 
tude ceold  be  obtained,  bat  at  a  great  expense.  The  Atex- 
andfian  fibraiy  might  have  coDq[>rised  half  the  books  in  the 
world,  and  very  many  of  them  with  scaro^y  a  duplicate  ex- 
istii^  The  kaa  was  reckoned  at  400,000  volumes.  The 
institution  was  hoWeter,  revived,  and  a  stfll  greater  ooUec- 
txoB  made,  whksh  was  enriched  by  the  noble  productions  of 
tire  Amgnstaa  age.  This  flourislMd  tm  the  seveilUi  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  t^ien  it  was  burned  by  the  Saracens, 
vrho  med  the  books  for  coaunon  foeL  There  perished 
700,000  volumes. 

We  may  next  notioe  the  wctinction  of  smaller  libniries, 
and  institutions  for  promoting  science.  The  loss  of  these, 
though  less  ostensible*,  yet,  on  account  of  their  numbers, 
and  dispersion  tiarough  the  most  enlightened  nations,  by 
impei«eptiMe  degrees  beclouded  the  skies,  and  served  to 
overwhelm  the  days  of  antiquity  in  darkness.  The  rage 
of  barbarians,  in  every  age,  has  been  levelled  at  the  pro- 
ductions of  art  and  genius,  whkh  it  ia  their  jMide  and 
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pleasure  to  deetroj.  "When  but  few  copies  of  die  most 
valuable  worics  were  extant,  the  burning  of  a  single  house, 
mi^  burj  in  oblivion  the  annals  of  a  nation*  !Nor  yet  is 
the  impervious  gloom,  with  which  many  parts  of  ancient 
history  are  covered,  chaigeable  wholly  on  savages.  In  the 
destruction  of  Memphis,  Persepolis,  Babylon,  Nineveh, 
Tyre,  Jerusalem,  Carthage  and  Corinth,  many  valuable 
productions  of  genius  and  learning  were  forever  lost.  Who 
can  read  of  the  sack  of  Corinth,  without  emotions  of  ud> 
speakable  regret  1  There  the  most  elegant  statues  and  pic- 
tures, the  finest  productions  of  Greece  in  her  meridian,  were 
dashed  in  the  streets,  crushed  in  the  general  wreck,  and 
thrown  into  the  flames.  And  after  the  immense  capital  ol 
the  Roman  empire  had  been  enriched,  ornamented  and  ag- 
grandized by  all,  that  had  escaped  the  wars  of  two  tfaousaod 
years,  it  was  destined  to  be  plundered  from  time  to  time,  and 
fall  a  prey  to  the  barbarians,  over  whom  it  had  triumphed ; 
so  that  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  it  was  besieged  and  takea 
five  times  in  the  space  of  twenty  years. 

The  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  its  subversion  by 
the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  have  thrown  between  us 
and  ancient  times,  a  wide  and  dreary  vale  of  darkness, 
through  which  only  a  few  of  the  stronger  lights  of  history 
gleam  upon  our  times.  Instead  of  wondering  that  there  is 
so  Httie,  it  is  wonderful,  indeed,  that  so  much  has  escaped 
the  gulf  of  oblivion — ^that  so  many  inestimable  jewels  have 
been  dug  from  the  tombs  of  empires,  and  that  so  many 
noble  monuments  of  literature  have  been  able  to  resist  the 
waste  of  ages,  and  the  shock  of  revolutions. 

The  Roman  empire  first  experienced  a  total  loss  of  public 
virtue.     Inseparably  connected  with  that,  was  the  loss  of  its 
liberties,  and  the  elevation  to  the  imperial  throne  of  a  suc- 
cession of  the  most  execrable  monsters  of  vice,  that  ever 
swayed  the  sceptre.     It  long  survived  its  orators,  poets,  his- 
torians and  philosophers ;  it  long  survived  its  virtue,  inte- 
grity and  martial  spirit.     During  so  general  a  decay  of  in- 
telligence, genius,  and  virtue,  events  must  have  arisen  highly 
prejudicial  to  ancient  literature,  which  we  have  no  means  of 
tracing.     AH  the  paths  of  science  were  overrun  and  en- 
tangled with  unintelligible  scholastic  jargon ;  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion  itself,  which  had,  by  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
its  doctrines  and  morals,  prevailed  and  triumphed  through 
the  empire,  at  length  became  loaded  with  useless  ceremony, 
«nd  ridiculous  superstition. 
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hk  a  wordy  tiie  faU  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  Hm 
rage  of  barbarians,  a  series  of  great  revolutions,  and  the 
lapse  of  numerous  ages,  have  conspired  with  numberless 
events  of  less  magnitude,  to  lessen  our  means  of  the  know- 
ledge of  ancient  histoiy.  But  manj  stupendous  works  of 
art  and  literaiy  productions  have  made  their  way  through  all 
these  storms,  have  neither  been  worn  out  by  the  wheel  of 
revolving  ages,  cancelled  by  the  restless  malice  of  man,  nor 
crushed  in  the  general  wreck  of  states  and  empires. 

To  trace  out  these  valuable  remains,  is  a  melancholy, 
though  a  pleasing,  useful  and  important  work.  To  accom* 
plish  that  work,  we  are  compelled  to  examine  a  voluminous 
comment  on  the  depravity  of  our  species ;  we  are  led  to 
consider  man,  when  under  the  reign  of  his  passions,  as  an 
object  of  extreme  deformity  and  disgust.  In  pursuing  those 
interesting  discoveries,  we  are  guided  by  a  few  scattered 
lights,  which  bum  with  strong  lustre ;  we  must  make  wide 
and  solitary  excursions  among  the  tombs  of  heroes,  sages, 
empires  and  revolutions.  There  we  shall  see  displayed  the 
greatest  efibrts  of  genius,  and  the  strongest  powers  of  phi- 
losophy ;  and  there  we  shall  see,  that  all  human  institutions, 
however  flourishing  they  may  appear  for  a  while,  must  at 
length  fade. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

SOnilCXS,     WHENCE     THE     KNOWLEDGE    OF    ANCIENT    HIS- 
TORY  IS   DRAWN. 

IT  is  upwards  of  3600  years  since  Memnon,  the  Egyptian, 
invented  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  about  three  centuries 
after  which,  they  were  introduced  by  Cadmus  into  Greece.* 


•  Great  and  respectable  authorities  advocate  ^he  opinion,  that 
alphabetical  writing  was  not  a  human  invention,  but  wholly  a  matter 
of  immediate  inspiration.  Neither  their  arguments,  nor  the  answers 
to  them,  can  be  here  inserted.  Much  may  be  said  on  both  sider  of 
this  question.  We  shall  only  observe,  that  it  seems  payinff  a  useless 
compliment  to  revelation,  miracle,  inspiration,  or  any  kind  of  super- 
natural agency,  to  be  ready  to  call  in  their  aid,  in  matters,  where 
they  are  not  necessary,  or  to'ascribe  to  them,  as  causes,  things  which 
may  be  easily  accounted  for  without  them.  Besides,  it  is  contrary 
to  a  known  rule  of  philosophy,  which  forbids  us  to  inquire  for  more 
causes  of  a  thing,  than  are  ■omcient  to  explain  its  phenomena  There 


T«  j^eqpetoato ^ BMOiory of  •▼enlBy  madimcmwy 
to  panons  abaeat^  lAveation  ficst  suggested  tin  us^jrf'  igim% 
mr  koages  of  things  ialended.  When  these  wofe  found  ia* 
adequate)  aiymhc\»i  emblemaAie  of  humto  comf^lex  idea% 
were  adopted.  But  the  defect  of  these,  in  oziHreasiDg  ooib* 
binatioBs  aad  abstract  ideas,  mustha^e  soon  appeased  v  and 
was  probably  followed  by  the  discovery,  that  a  certain  coot- 
binatioa  of  arbitrary  marks,  might  be  adapted  to-  the  es- 
pression  of  all  articulate  sounds.  This  was  doubtless  the 
noblest  of  all  inventions,  as  it  has  proved  a  most  wonderful 
means  of  improving  the  human  mind.  It  not  oo^y  answered 
the  highest  expectationa  of  ks  inventor,  but  doubtless  fiyr 
exceeded  all  conjecture ;  as  it  proved  to  be  Uie  father  of  all 
the  liberal  ajls  and  sciences,  and  has  continued  the  widen- 
ing souitee  of  knowledge,  happiness  and  admiration,  to 
•very  age. 

The  most  ancient  of  authentic  historians,  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted,  is  Moses.  He  was  born  in  £gypt  1571 
years  before  Christ,  at  a  time,  as  we  have  already  remarked^ 
when  Egypt  was  the  most  enlightened  of  all  nations,  ije^ 
being  the  adopted  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  was  of  course 
educated  in  all  their  learning.  He  was  bom  777  years  ailer 
the  flood,  289  after  Ashur  founded  the  Assyrian  empire,  and 
277  years  after  the  death  of  Shem. 

When  Moses  wrote,  alphabetic  writing  had  been  known 
in  Egypt  several  centuries ;  and,  if  we  consider  the  rapid 
improvements,  which  that  very  ingenious  people  made  in 
the  art  and  science,  we  shall  see  cause  to  believe  tb&t,  in 
Moses'  tnne,  they  had  made  very  considerable  ptogreas. 
Nor  were  the  Egyptians  the  only  nation,  who  improved  in 
science  at  that  early  period.  The  Chaldeans  or  Assyrians 
were  amon^  the  first  cultivators  of  the  sciences,  particularly 
astronomy ;  so  that,  as  we  have  already  noted,  &eip  astro- 
nomieal  observations  began,  at  least  nineteen  hundred  years 
before  the  time  of  Alexander. 

The  longevi|y  of  the  ancient  nations,  which  did  not 
wholly  cease,  till  some  time  after  the  flood ;  the  simplicity 
ef  Iheir  modes  of  life ;  their  being  planted  in  loxurianl 
regions  of  health  and  plenty,  and  their  genius  and  spirit  of 

im  not  only  a  total  want  o£  evidence,  that  an  alphabet  waa  given  by 
iM|HratioAy  but,  like  all  other  arte,  we  aeeiB  fully  authorixed  to  a»- 
cipibe  it  to  the  progreM  of  invention  aad  dieooverj.  Many  things  in 
tfae  lurtorj  of  litenUiire,  both  aneie^  and  modern,  ■troofflv  oorrobo- 
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^nteiprise,  will  account  for  the  rapidity  of  their  improve 
nients  and  population  ;  so  that  it  will  be  no  matter  of  sur^ 
prise,  if  we  find,  within  seven  hundred  years  after  the  deluge, 
the  eastern  continent  generally  peopled — ^if  we  find  populous 
cities,  great  nations  and  extensive  empires. 

At  the  time  already  mentioned,  Moses  appeared  in  Egypt, 
a  man  whom  divine  endowments,  genius  and  learning,  as 
well  as  the  elevated  rank,  to  which  he  was  raised  by  adop- 
tion, and  which  he  ornamented  by  his  merits,  had  fitted 
for  an  important  sphere  of  action,  as  law-giver,  genera], 
prophet  and  historian.  To  what  was  said  in  a  former 
chapter,  concerning  Moses'  advantages  in  writing  the  his- 
tory he  wrote,  we  shall  here  only  add,  that  as  idphabetic 
writing,  and  of  course,  something  of  records,  might  have 
been  within  forty  vears  Of  the  deaSi  of  Shem,  who  had  con- 
versed long  with  Methuscdeh,  and  he  with  Adam,  we  can- 
not doubt,  that  Moses  had  not  only  the  most  ancient,  but  the 
most  correct,  information  concerning  the  things,  found  in 
history. 

The  history  written  by  Moses,  contains  nothing  but  what 
might  be  looked  for  in  the  dictates  of  a  being  of  infinite 
wisdom ;  and  the  nature  and  character  of  the  hve  books, 
called  the  PmUUeuchy  exhibit  as  clear  a  proof  of  divine  in- 
spiration, as  the  frame  of  the  heavens  and  earth  do,  of 
divine  workmanship ;  and  that  blindness  must  be  great, 
which  does  not  perceive  them  to  be  so.  Indeed,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  truth,  that  those,  who  question  the  one,  will 
also  doubt  the  other. 

In  this  place,  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  remark  of  an 
elegant  historian,  but  who,  at  times,  seems  capable  of  asser- 
tions equally  bold,  impious  and  profane.*  He  asserts,  that 
the  God  of  Moses  delighted  in  blood  and  cruelty.  Will  that 
writer  deny  the  universality  of  God's  providence  ?  Will  he 
affirm,  that  God  Almighty  delights  in  cruelty  and  blood  1  It 
will  be  readily  granted,  itmt  the  nations  of  Canaan,  whom 
Moses  and  Joshua  invaded,  had  never  injured  the  Hebrews. 
But  had  the  governor  of  the  universe  no  right  to  punish 
them  for  their  wickedness,  by  what  instruments  he  pleased? 
Will  that  writer  afiirm,  that  the  Canaanites  were  an  inno- 
eent,  virtuous  people,  not  deserving  what  they  suffered  ?  It 
was  far  otherwise  ;  and  so  enormous  were  ifaieir  crimes,  that 
the  righteous  God  of  providence  saw  fit  to  extirpate  them 
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firon  -the  Mrth ;  to  ^dueh  irork,  he  ecMnnuBsioiMd  ih»  jb> 
faelttesy  aad  made  them  the  executioiiers  of  his  wrath  umI 
^eageanoe.     Were  they  better  than  the  people  o£  lAiitHm, 
Lima,  or  Portugal^  who  perished  by  earthqiuikee  ?  or  wtt 
(he  destruction  of  the  latter  more  providential  than  thein  t 
ftr  is  it  essential  to  justice,  that  the  criminal  should  always 
suffer  by  the  hand  of  the  injured  person  1  Even  under  4b 
bebt  governments,  criminals  always  suffer  by  those,  wlloai 
the>  never  injured.     It  is  the  province  of  every  good  p- 
vernyient  to  provide  its  own  executioners ;  and  they  m 
ofleb  persons,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  eriminaL   It 
was  iiii  this  way  God  punished  the  people  o{  CaaaaiH    And 
who  iUiows  the  extent  of  their  desert  1  who  can  tell  wbut 
privileges  they  had  abused  1 — how  they  trampled  eqwdlj 
on  divine  justice  and  mercy,  and  insulted  the  threateniiigB, 
as  well  as  the  patience,  of  their  Creator?    The  impioiis 
assertion,  just  noticed,  was  one  of  the  most  blasf^ieiaous, 
which  ever  escaped  the  mouth  of  man.     For  '^  a»  I  }m% 
saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  lire." 
Does  the  general  course  of  divine  Frovidenee  justify  our 
author's  assertion  1  or  rather  does  it  not  exhibit  the  cleteeat 
proof,  that  God  is  long-suffering,  slow  to  anger,  aiid  ateB^ 
dant  in  goodness  and  mercy  ] 

Next  to  Moses,  the  course  of  whose  histofj  is  traced  hf 
Josef^us,  a  Jewish  writer  of  the  Augustui  age,  is  Hero*  . 
dotus,  a  Greek  lustorian,  who  is.  justly  called  the  fiither  of 
history.  He  flourished  in  the  87th  Olympiad,  4BI  yeati 
before  Christ.  He  was  of  the  city  of  HaUcamaasHS,  a  man- 
time  cky  of  Caria,  a  colony  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  Hs 
wrote  about  a  century  before  Alexander  the  Great  eonc^wr* 
ed  Asia,  while  the  Persian  empire  was  still  'm  ita  streogtb) 
while  £gypt  remained  the  august  seat  of  learning,  netff  l3n 
sacking  of  Rome  by  Brennus,  and  while  the  Greeiaii  repyib- 
lies  were  yet  free,  virtuous  and  poweiful. 

Herodotus  had  travelled  much  in  Western  An»— hid 
visited  the  venerable  seats  <^  the  ancient  empires^  His 
ff  eneral  history  was  divided  into  nine  books.  When  he  read 
nis  history  to  the  learned  assembly  of  Greece,  they  gave 
to  his  books  ihe  names  <^  the  nine  Muses,  as  a  teetimeaj 
of  the  high  sense  they  entertained  of  their  superlatiy^  meiii 
He  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect. 

Xenophon,  a  Greek  historian,  wrote  about  half  a  century 
after  Herodotus.     He  had  commanded  an  army  in  Persia, 


■ilhetfaM  of  lbs  ]r«ng«r  Ojnui ;  and  Ind  toadactei  tk« 
reti»at  of  tan  tkouMuad  Ghroeks  firooi  tbekewiol  thoPonnii 
ompko;  nn  rrrnt  mnrh  ntrlnhrntnd  in  nnrifinl  hinnrir  The 
•tjle  of  XoBopimp  is  sioiploy  nervous  audi  oft^^t ;  and  it 
caa  scaveely  bo  doubted,  that  something  of  the  gkiiy  of  the 
great  O  jras,  has  heem  owing  to  his  pen. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer  is  a  somoe  of  abondasit  infofmalioa* 
Several  cities  in  ancient  Greece,  claim  the  honor  of  givii^ 
him  birth.  He  wrote  907  years  before  the  Chnstian  era. 
From  his  poems,  we  may  leam  the  manners  and  eustonw 
of  his  time ;  the  modes  of  life,  and  of  making  war ;  and  Ihe 
notions  of  honor,  morahty,  religion  and  goTerunsnt,  which 
fNtevailed. 

The  genius  of  Homer  was  strong  and  rapid*  To  a  great 
extent  of  knowledge,  he  added  equal  purity  and  el^^ance  of 
taate.  His  notions  of  character  were  just,  vivid  and  distin- 
guidbung ;  so  that,  as  is  said  of  another  ancient  writer,  ^^  his 
description  is  vision."  Ossian,  the  Scotti^  bard,  resembled, 
if  not  excelled,  him  in  strength  and  boldness  of  imagination^ 
While  Yirgil  is  compared  to  the  meanders  of  a  majestic  river 
through  a  rich  and  fruitful  land,  Homer  is  compared  to  a 
stroke  of  lightning,  which  in  a  moment  daa^Jes,  astonishes, 
and  is  past. 

Homer's  Ihad  will  ever  be  considered  an  astonishing  dis* 
play  of  genius ;  but  of  that  kind  of  genius,  however,  which 
in  rather  terrible  than  lovely.  The  characters,  which  h« 
drew,  fully  evinee  th^  truth  of  this  remark. 

A  character  more  unlovely,  than  tiiat  of  Achilles,  cannot 
well  be  imagined.  Indeed,  strength  and  courage  are  the 
favorite  virtues  of  Homer ;  under  whose  burning  pen,  they 
often  degenerate  into  cruelty,  barbarity  and  revenge.  War, 
blood  and  desolation,  form  the  prominent  features  of  the 
Iliad ;  and  render  it,  of  all  books,  the  most  suitable  pocket 
companion  for  Alexander  the  Great. 

Thucydides,  Polybius,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  and  many  other  writers  before  the  Christian 
era ;  and,  about  that  time  and  a  little  after,  Livy,  Pliny,  Ta- 
citus, Suetonius,  Plutarch  and  others ;  and  among  the  Ro* 
man  writers  also,  the  names  of  Justin,  Sallust,  Virgil,  and 
Cicero,  should  bo  noticed.  These  writers,  although  they 
did  not  all  write  history,  yet  all  contributed  more  or  less,  to 
perpetuate  the  important  transactions  of  their  times.  To 
the  labors  of  &ese  men,  tiie  world  is  indebted  for  most  of 
what  is  known  gf  ancient  history.  / 
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'  '  Many  of  die  writingsof  Cicero,  haye  reached  wa  times  \ 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  some  of  his  most  excel- 
lent productions  are  lost.  Cicero's  works  have  been  more 
fortunate,  than  those  of  most  of  Yds  predecessors  or  con- 
temporaries. It  is  thought,  that  the  ancients  excelled  the 
modems  in  genius.  •  However  this  might  be,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  that  they  excelled  in  what  is  of  more  value  than 
genius,  even  industry. 

There  b  another  source,  from  whence  some  knowledge 
of  antiquity  is  obtained ;  I  mean  the  ruins  of  those  amazing 
structures,  towers,  palaces  and  temples,  wmch  are  scattered 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.     This,  indeed, 
M'ould  have  been  a  much  more  fruitful  source  of  knowledge, 
but  for  the  repeated  and  too  successful  efforts  of  baribmans 
and  hostile  armies,  to  strip  them  of  their  ornaments,  U>  tar- 
nish  their  beauties,  and  to  erase  their  inscriptions.     These 
monuments  of  ancient  power,  magnificence  and  splendor, 
are  scattered  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Africa,  and  indeed  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  ancient  world.     One  would  scarcely  believe,  afler 
knowing  the  present  wretched  state  of  Afiica,  that  it  "was 
once  reckoned  the  highest  state  of  luxury  to  reside  there — 
that,  as  a  residence,  it  was  preferred  to  France,  or  Spain,  or 
Italy  ;*  and  that  even  Italy  itself  drew  its  com  from  the 
fruitful  fields  of  Africa,  f     Egypt  and  Carthage  were  once 
great  and  flourishing  empires*     The  former  disputed  widi 
the  Assyrians  and  Greeks,  and  the  latter  with  the  Romans, 
for  supremacy.     The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  as  they  e»^  the 
oldest  monuments  of  ancient  greatness,  so  they  are  certainly 
the  most  stupendous  monuments  of  patient  and  persevering 
labor.     From  the  earliest  ages  of  history,  they  have  stood, 
and  have  defied  the  waste  of  time,  and  the  desolations  ol 
war.     To  demolish  the  pyramids,  would  require  more  than 
the  strength  of  a  few  individuals,  and  more  than  the  per* 
severance  of  a  barbarian  army.     Therefore  they  s,and,  and 
will  probably  stand  for  numerous  ages  to  come.     The  rea- 
der may  see,  in  Thompson's,  Yolney's,  and  Brace's  trav^Sy 
a  particular  account  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  Syria, 
Egypt  and  some  other  parts. 

The  ancient  monuments,  found  in  Asia  and  Europe,  me 
indicative  of  far  greater  perfection  of  taste  and   sublimity 

*  The  Africa  so  delightful  to  the  ancients,  was  but  a  small  part  of 
'^  3^/?*"*.?  °f  *^®  world,  now  known  by  that  name.— £<!. 
t     Quidquid  de  Libjcis  verritur  axeiB."^Horece. 
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0t  desigiiy  than  thosts  already  mentioned.  To  mere  exten- 
sion of  parts,  the  Greeks  added  proportion.  Materials  of 
the  finest  quality,  wrought  with  the  utmost  skill  into  build- 
ings of  noble  form,  majestic  size,  and  elegant  proportion, 
gave  them  an  air  of  sublimity,  probably  never  to  be  excelled, 
fiut  by  how  much  these  buildings  displayed  genius  and  sci- 
ence, by  80  much  were  they  the  more  exposed  to  the  savage 
fury  of  war.  A  few  of  them  have  escaped,  which  make  re- 
port to  us  of  the  astonishing  genius  of  the  ancients,  which 
we  never  could  have  obtained  from  books.  What  must 
Athens  have  been  in  the  days  of  Pericles ! 

The  ruins  of  Persepohs,  Palmyra,  and  Balbec,  of  which 
all  travellers,  who  have  seen  them,  speak  with  admiration 
and  amazement,  teU  us  more  than  we  could  learn  from  vo- 
lumes, concerning  the  opulence,  power  and  genius  of  their 
builders,  and,  of  the  splendor  and  glory  of  their  times.  In 
all  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  even  co-extensive  with  the 
power  of  the  ancient  Romans,  the  remains  of  their  grandeur 
may  be  seen  in  causeways,  bridges,  camps,  castles,  walls, 
temples  and  monuments. 

The  celebrated  Arundelian  marbles,  tiie  numerous  inscrip- 
tions, the  remains  of  statues,  medals  and  pamtings,  which 
have  been  discovered  in  vaults,  or  dug  from  ruins,  or  which 
have  been  preserved  in  sequestered  places,  or  found  by  acci- 
dent, increase  tiie  body  of  evidence,  cast  a  certam  light  on 
various  parts  of  history,  and  determine  many  chronological 
questions  of  importance. 

These  evidences  of  antiquity,  standing  singly,  would  lose 
mwch  of  their  weight ;  but,  combined,  they  substantiate  and 
confirm  each  other ;  anch,  considered  in  their  vanous  connec- 
tions and  relations,  there  no  longer  remains  a  doubt  of  tiieir 
vemci^  Then*  combined  testimonies  give  strength  to  each 
other  singly,  and  in  their  sum  tiiey  form  a  hody  of  evidence, 
«S  clear  and  irresistible,  as  any  case  of  ocular  demonstration. 
It  will  be  found  as  difficult  to  doubt,  whether  Aliexander  was 
king  of  Macedon,  and  conquered  Persia,  as  whether  George 
Washington  was  general  and  president  m  America.* 

•  In  this  work,  we  have  foUowed  one  or  "'"♦•'"jl^Jf.P^J^fSf 
anther.,  a.  oecuU  eerved,  or  have  tJran  their  aM«mt8  i^»ectty 
thr<«gh  the  hand,  of  modern  ,wr.te™  i-ong  which  we  have  con 
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CHRONOLOGY. 

The  word  chronology  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words, 
ehtonosj  tune,  and  logos,  discourse,  or  science.  It  may  be 
defined,  tht  science  of  time.  Its  object  is  to  ascertain  the 
times,  when  the  most  important  events  took  place. 

This  principal  use  of  Chronology,  as  well  as  of  Geogia- 
phj,  is  to  aid  in  understanding  and  applying  history.  And 
so  important  for  this  object,  are  these  sciences,  that  they 
have  been  well  represented,  as  the  tv>o  eyes  of  history ;  or 
rather,  of  the  historian.  Without  the  use  of  these,  the 
whole  fabric  of  history  must  appear  but  a  vast  mass  of  chaos, 
darkness  and  confusion.  Within  a  few  years,  great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  study  of  geography.  How  important, 
that  this  improvement  in  die  course  of  education,  should  be 
followed  by  correspondent  attention  to  chronology.  With- 
out this,  <<  effects  will  often  be  placed  before  their  causes ; 
cotemporaiy  characters  and  events  disjoined ;  actions,  hav- 
ing no  relation  to  each  other,  confounded ;  and  much  of  the 
pleasure  and  benefit,  which  history  ought  io  impart,  will  be 
lost.'* 

Considering  the  importance  of  chronology,  it  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted,  that  in  its  nature,  it  is  so  peculiarly  dry  sind 
uninteresting — ^that  of  all  branches  of  literature,  the  know- 
ledge of  dates  is  most  hard  to  gain,  most  easy  to  be  lost. 
**  Of  all  things,  there  is  the  most  difficulty  in  retaining  num- 
bers. They  are  like  grains  of  sand,  which  will  not  coheie 
in  the  order,  in  which  we  place  them."  This  is  probably  the 
principal  reason,  that  chronology  has  been  so  neglected  by 
most  readers  of  history — ^that  so  few  can  tell,  wilhin  hun- 
dreds of  years,  when  Solon  lived,  or  when  Rome .  fell.  If 
any  method  could  be  devised  to  render  the  acquisition  m<Nm 
pleasant,  more  easy,  more  permanent,  it  must  confer  an 
illustrious  benefit  upon  the  literary  world.  Such  a  method 
has  been  devised.  It  is  the  work  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Grey. 
This  method,  with  some  important  improvements,  I  shall  en- 
deavOT  to  exhibit. 

Tb  J  grand  advantage  of  Grey's  method  consists  in  the 

rer^  facility  of  remembering  a  word,  compared  with  the 

i^iiculty  of  remembering  a  naked  number.     Ther^  is  no 

^^J*^™t  most  persons  would  find  it  easier  to  treasure  up  m 

"""        ^,100  words,  though  uncouth  and  barbarous^  than 
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toBxa  dozen  dates,  without  artificial  help*  If  there  are 
may  great  exceptionfi  to  this  remark,  they  are  perhaps  mon- 
strous minds,  that  can  learn  one  thing  as  easily  as  another, 
and  on  that  account,  are  by  no  means  to  be  envied.  A  word, 
then,  must  be  substituted  for  a  number,  or  must  be  so 
chaiiged,  as  to  represent  a  date.  In  order  for  this,  a  letter 
must  be  made  to  represent  a  figure  ;  and  as  we  caimot  utter 
several  consonants  together  without  vowels,  nor  conve- 
niently pronounce  several  vowels  together  without  conso- 
nants, it  is  necessary  that  each  figure  should  be  represented 
by  a  vowel  or  diphthong,  and  also,  by  a  consonant.  These 
should  be  so  adapted,  as  to  be  most  easily  learned  and 
retained.  It  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  the  vowels 
41,  «, «,  0,  «,  should  represent  the  figures,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
These  are  learned  at  once,  and  can  hardly  be  forgotten, 
af^er  one  ininute's  attention.  For  the  other  five,  diphthongs 
must  he  used.  As  a  stands  for  1  and  u  for  5,  these  united 
may  represent  6,  au,  therefore,  is  put  for  6 ;  and  for  a 
siinilar  reason  oi  for  7,  oo  for  8,  and  ou  for  9 ;  ai  stands  for 
cypher  or  zero,  vnthout  any  particular  reason.  Now,  for 
the  consonants.  The  first  consonant  justly  claims  the 
representation  of  the  first  figure,  1.  As  c  has  generally 
the  same  sound,  as  A;  or  «,  it  is  omitted.  The  next  letter  is 
dy  and  may  stand  for  2.  Those  who  know  a  very  little  of 
Latin,  may  remember,  that  it  is  the  initial  of  duoy  from 
which  the  word  two  is  derived.  T,  stands  for  3,  as  being 
the  initial  of  the  word  three.  For  the  same  reason, /stands 
for  4.  F,  being  the  Roman  numeral,  for  five,  represents  5 
Ij,  the  Roman  numeral  for  50  is  also  used  for  5,  or  before 
another  letter,  for  50.  The  initial  of  six  is  s.  There  is 
perhaps  no  other  letter,  that  in  common  chirography,  so 
much  resembles  7,  asp,  K  ia  made  to  stand  for  8,  for  a 
Greek  reason,  {okto)  as  no  one  occurs  in  English ;  n  is  the 
initial  of  9 ;  and  last  of  all,  we  take  z  to  represent  zero. 
The  nine  digits  and  the  zero,  then,  are  represented  as 
follows, 

a         e         i         0        tf        au    ^    oi        oo      ou       tU 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

h 

d 

t 

/ 

V  or  2 

8 

P 

k 

n 

z 

Now,  let  the  reader  study  these,  three  minutes  and  see, 
if  he  cannot  write  down  the  whole  fi-om  memory.  G  is 
used  for  two  zeros.     To  express  the  date  of  the  foundation 
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of  Rome,  we  drop  the  final  e,  and  add  t!ie  letter*  p,  %  i, 
representing  7,  5,  3.  Joining  these,  the  word  Roniptil  is 
formed,  indicating,  that  Rome  was  founded  753  years  before 
Christ  It  is  very  easy  to  remember,  in  almost  every  ease:, 
whe^er  a  date  is  before  Christ,  or  after.  It  is  also  easy, 
without  artificial  aid,  to  remember  the  time  of  any  event, 
within  1000  years.  Indeed  if  persons  do  not  gain  sudi  an 
acquaintance  with  the  general  course  of  eyents,  as  to  be 
able  to  do  this,  without  special  effort,  there  wiD,  perhaps, 
be  no  advantage  in  their  knowing  ^e  exact  time  of  aziy 
event  This  method  of  artificial  memory  is  not  designed 
to  supersede,  but  radier,  to  facilitate  and  improve  attention 
to  dates  in  the  common  way.  Letters  are  not  genendfy 
used,  therefore,  to  represent  thousands.  Thus  for  &e  <iate 
of  the  Mi  of  the  £astem  Roman  Empire,  which  took  place, 
A.  D.  1453,  we  use  Romjuty  instead  ofRomafitf.  For  the 
ake  of  improving  the  sound  of  the  word,  however,  the  a 
or  6,  representing  1000,  is  sometimes  inserted.  Thus,  to 
express  the  time  of  queen  Aime's  accession,  we  adopt 
Annapaid  (1702)  rather  than  Amipaid  (702) ;  and  Go^aiez 
for  that  of  George  lY .  radier  than  Gorfkez  ;  die/beihg  used 
to  denote  lY. 

As  every  figure  is  denoted  by  more  than  one  letter,  :re 
may  always  have  a  choice  of  letters  in  chronologssing 
words.  This  may  be  very  convenient,  in  order  to  form  the 
words  in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  and  to  adopt  them,  so 
as  to  express  any  particular  ideas,  to  aid  in  recollecting  Aie 
words  and  the  ideas.  Thus,  if  we  know,  that  Rome  pui 
down  and  subjugated  all  other  nations,  we  can  more  easily 
remember  the  word  Romput ;  ^nd  those  who  know  &e 
word,  will  more  easily  remember  the  fact ;  and  those,  who 
know  neither,  will  more  easily  remember  both,  than  either 
alone.  In  this  case,  they  will  serve  as  mutual  props,  to 
sustain  each  other.  After  learning  Roinp«^,  it  will  be  easy 
to  learn  Romfut  from  the  similarity  of  sound. 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  a  few  more  examples,  to  ftmi- 
liarise  and  facilitate  the  use  and  apphcation  of  this  method 
of  chronology,  and  to  show  the  advantage  of  particular 
associations.  We  will  take  the  English  sovereigns  firom 
Henry  YII.  to  William  III.  who  reigned  through  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  period  of  the  British  history. 
With  this  period,  every  American  and  evenr  lover  of  dm 
and  religious  liberty,  ought  to  be  acquainted.  Henry  TU. 
began  to  reign  A.  D.  1485,  and  his  name  may  be  chronolo- 
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gised  Henro|^iy  tbe  o»  sigiiifying  YII.  Tbb  chronological 
part  maj  be  considered  as  a  contraction  for  royal  fooL 
Thou^  wise  in  some  respects,  yet  did  he  not  seem  to  be  a 
Jbol  to  make  such  efforts,  and  practise  such  extortion^  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  to  be  squandered  awa/  bj  such  a 
vain,  vile,  profligate,  obstinate,  arbitraiy,  cruel,  persecuting 
wretch,  as  his  son  and  successor,  Henry  YII1 1 

Henry  Till,  ascended  the  throne,  1509 — Henrotvatn. 
It  is  doubtful,  whether  a  vainer  mortal  ever  lived.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  was  vain  of  his  birth,  his  beauty, 
his  accomplishments,  his  genius,  his  learning,  his  wisdom, 
his  riches,  his  pomp,  his  power,  his  fame,  and  even  of  his 
religion.     His  successor  was  his  son, 

Hdward  YI. — Ed^avop.  This  pious  and  excellent  prince 
saved  the  nation  from  the  persecutions  of  Popery,  and  made 
a  glorious  opposition  to  the  Man  of  Sin.  l^dsavop  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sister,  the 

Bloody  Mary,  the  Papist,  the  bigot.  She  insidiously 
promised  to  rule  by  the  laws  of  Edward ;  but  she  soon  be- 
came a  horrid  persecutor.  Her  rtde  gave  the  lie  to  her  pro- 
mise.    We,  therefore,  call   her  Mara/t.      Her  successor 

ws^  her  sister 

Elizabeth,  a  decided  Protestant  This  was  considered 
as  good  luck  to  England  and  to  the  Protestant  world.  She 
is,  therefore,  called  Eliza/uA:.     The  next  king  was 

James  I.— -Jamfecwat*.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Charles  I.  He  married  Henrietta  Mary,  daughter  of 
Henry  lY.  of  France.  To  her,  he  was  most  ardently  at- 
tached, and  assiduously  devoted.  As  she'  was  a  Papist, 
this  connection  was  most  unhappy  in  its  consequences.  It 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  causes,  that  brought 
upon  the  nation,  calamities  innumerable,  for  more  than  50 
years.  Must  we  not  consider  him  as  exceedingly  5a«c,  thus 
to  sell  to  a  Papist,  not  only  himself,  but  the  welfare  of  his 
people  1  Well,  then,  is  he  entitled  to  the  chronologised 
name,  Charles  basel.  Perhaps  it  was  no  less  base  m  his 
father  to  be  wilUng,  that  Charles  should  marry  a  Papal, 
Spenish  princess.  Well,  then,  may  James  participate  m  the 
base  part  of  the  artificial  name. 

Charles  II. — Charlesdoaattr. 

James  II. — Joxadasku. 

For  the  two  latter,  there  is  no  particular  association  of 
lacts.  While  James  II.  was  urging  forward  his  mad  career 
of  Papal  tyranny,  it  was  earnestly  desired  that  WillianO' 

39* 
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tfien  prince  of  Orange,  wonld  90on  come,  and  taKettett^ 
dom.  In  allusion  to  this,  we  may  denominate  him  WWinn* 
take-^wm^  and  by  contraction,  YnUaswm.  This  denotes  Ibe 
jear,  when  William  III.  ascended  the  £ngfi]di  tiirone. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  felt  induced  to  decipher  tim 
chronologised  names,  as  he  has  proceeded,  fhmi  £dx(R)op  to 
Wilftuoon.  If  so,  he  has  found  the  exercise  easier  and 
easier.  Farther  practice  will  make  it  easier  still ;  and  he 
will  soon  be  able  to  chron6logise  names,  as  weli,  as  under- 
stand those  chronolo^ed  by  others. 

It  may  now  be  useful  for  the  learner  of  histoij  to  commit 
to  memoiy  the  above  names,  in  their  order.  This  wiH 
enable  him  to  tell  the  commencement,  the  termination,  and 
by  calculation,  the  length  of  each  reign,  except  diat  of  Clmrles 
I.  who  was  not  succeeded  by  his  son,  till  nearly  twelve  yearar 
afler  his  death.  Similar  will  be  the  result  of  chronologising 
and  committing  to  memory,  any  list  of  kings  in  regdar 
succession. 

Classes  may  most  conveniently  learn  the  chnmologised 
words,  as  they  learn  to  spell  other  words ;  wftb  1Mb  dSBkr- 
ence,  that  after  spelling  each  word  its  chronological  import 
may  also  be  mentioned.  The  teacher  mayask  such  cpxes- 
tions,  as  the  following.  How  do  you  spell  Henrot/ool  ?  and 
what  date  does  it  indicate  ? 

When  the  name  of  a  monarch  is  chronologised,  it  indi- 
cates the  year  of  his  accession ;  that  of  a  private  person, 
the  year  of  his  birth.  Thus  Wick/e/*  indicates  that  Wickiifie 
was  bom  1324.* 

The  Imperial  and  Biographical  Chart  will  probably  be 
found  still  more  interesting  and  beneficial,  than  the  method 
above  described ;  as  it  is  much  better  suited  to  hnpress  the 
eye.  It  presents  to  us,  at  once,  a  picture  of  the  grand  out- 
line of  history.  We  seem  to  see,  in  a  moment,  the  dhief 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  the  most  distinguidlied  agents, 
that  have  been  employed  to  scourge  the  world,  or  to  bless 
maiddnd.    With  a  glance,  we  see  what  nations  and  cbarac- 


*  This  method  of  artificial  memory  may  ako  be  applied  to  Geosra- 
phy,  at  least  to  aid  in  remembering  the  latitude  and  longitum  of 
countries.  Thus  Eg^H  denotes  the  mean  latitude  and  longitude  of 
Egypt ;  or  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  centre  of  Egypt.  It  is 
not  convem'ent,  however,  to  express  the  minutes.  But  it  may  often 
be  useful  fo  knew  the  mean  Uititude  and  longitude  of  Egypt  or  other 
•™f^y^halfadegiw.    This  metbodis  equally  applicaUe  t* 


>iwnM  and  cities 


. 
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are  remoired  from  thoae,  diat  {^recede,  and  tiioaa  diat  fiiUow 
tbeni.  By  a  more  particular  inspectioii,  we  maj  perceive 
and  comfWB  Ab  nrot  iaq^rtaat  dal^loa  suim  jrear* 
How  does  it  impress  our  nunds  with  tbe  piiDcqMU  revoltt- 
fioiiB,  that  have  changed  the  &oe  of  the  w<»id.  When  we 
compare  otsf  <fimtM»twlbi  otheie^  hm^MiamMf  ham 
jnHuig  does  it  dit&tk  tjtAt6Xn  child  does  it  appear ;  aad  we 
we^  led  to  excUn*  nhaimam^of  ehMld$kQUm$h^f] 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 


CHROJXOLOQY  OF  THE  PATRIARCHa 


B.a 

GBEATION  of  Admand 

£^      ....  4004 

Birth  of  B«th,  .       .       .  3874 

ofEnos, .                .  3769 

ofCainan,      ^       .  3679 

ofMahdiieel         .  3609 

of  Jared,        .        .  3544 

of  Enoch,       .        .  3382 

ofMethoMlth,       .  3317 

oflAmeeh,     .        .  3130 

ofNoah,                  .  2948 

of  Japheth,     .        .  2448 

ofShem,  2445 

1%^  Flood,  2348 

Birth  of  Arpfaazad,         .  2345 

ofSalah,         .        .  2311 

of  Eber,  .                .  2281 

of  Poles,                 .  2247 

of  Ron,  .        .       .  2217 

ofSenur,        .        .  2185 

ofNahor,        .        .  2155 

ofTerah,                .  2126 

of  Abram,       .        .  1996 

of  Sarah,                 .  1986 

CdlofAbram,                  .  1926 

Famine  in  Canaan — Abram 

and  Lot  ^o  into  Eeypt,  1920 

Birth  of  Ifhmael,              .  1910 

Sodom  connimed,     .        .  1897 

Circomcision  establiahed,  1897 

Birth  of  Imuus,  .       .       .  1896 


B.C. 

baac  mamea  Rebecca. 

.   1856 

Bizth  of  Jacob, 

1836 

of  Reuben, 

.   1771 

of  Simeon, 

.    1770 

of  Levi,  . 

.    1769 

ofJndah, 

.    1768 

of  Dan,  . 

.    1767 

ofNaphtali, 

.    1765 

of  Gad,  . 

.    1764 

of  Asher, 

.    1762 

of  Issacher, 

•    1757 

of  Zebulon, 

.    1755 

of  Joseph, 

.    1745 

Jacob  returns  to  Canaan, 

f.   1739 

Birth  of  Benjamin, 

• 

.    1738 

Joseph  sold  into  E^jpt, 

.    1728 

becomes  muuster  of 
Egypt,      .        .    1715 
Birth  of  Monasseh,  son  of 

Joseph,  ....  1712 
Birth  of  Ephraim,  son  of 

Joseph,  ....  1710 
Seven  years'  &mine  begins,  1708 
Jacob  and  ftmily  go  into 

Egypt,  .  .  1706 

Birth  of  Aaron,  son  of  Am- 

ram,  ....  1.574 
Birth  of  Moses,  son  of  Am- 

ram,  ....  1S71 
Moses  retoms  into  Egypt, 

to  deliver  the  Hebrews^  1491 


GOVERNORS  AND  JUDGES*  OF  THE  ISRAELITES. 


Moses, 
Joshua, 


B.C. 
1491 
1451 


Othniel, 
Ehud, 


B.C. 
1405 
1325 


T  ^  j"  •^^'•"'•ly  difficult  to  trace  the  chrondoey  of  this  period, 
mdeed  most  of  the  dates  sre  still  uncertain,  and  probably  mcorrect ; 
rat  It  is  hoped,  that  none  of  them  are  very  far  from  the  troth. — Ed 


OBMl^OfidOtext  tMitJOt. 


U7 


Deborah  ud  Buak, 
OideoD,     •       • 
Abimeleebi       • 
Tola, 
Jftir,  . 
Jephthah, . 


B.CLI 

ISSSlIbu,       . 
1245  Elon, 
1236  Abdon,      . 
1233  Samson  boi% 
lI79|£Ii,Jii4ga, 
U39/I  SamOAl,  Jvag$, 


B.C. 

1133 
lld6 
1116 
1157 
1181 
1141 


CHROJAOLOQlCAh  REGAL  TABLES. 


KINGS  OF  THI^  lEWS. 

B.C. 

1.  Saul,  .  .    1095 

2.  DaTid  and  fidAoflftatfiy    3^055 

3.  David  alone,  .    1047 
4    Solomoni    .        ,  1015 

Division  of  ^Klbgtbnr,  975 


KINGS  OF  JUDAH. 

Two  Tribes. 

1.  Rehoboam,  .       .       .076 

52.  A^ijam,        .        .        •  956 

3.  Asa,      ....  056 

4.  Jehosaphaty  •        .        ,  914 

5.  Jehoram,      •        .        .  88^ 

6.  Ahaziah,       ...  885 

7.  Athaliab,      ...  884 

8.  Joash,  ....  878 

9.  Amaziali,      ...  839 

10.  Azariah,  at  XhMukf      •  810 

11.  Jotham.        «       .       .758 

12.  AHaz,    ....  742 

13.  HesEekiah,     ...  727 

14.  Manassehy    .                •  698 

15.  Amon,  ....  643 

16.  Jonah,          ...  640 

17.  Jehoahaz,      .        »       .  610 

18.  Jehoiakim,    ...  610 

19.  Jehoiacbin,  ...  599 

20.  Zedekiah.     ...  599 

21.  Nebuchadnezzar  destroy- 

ed  Jemsaleniy  •       •  868 


Kmem  of  imcael. 


Ten  7Vt>«s. 


BC. 

975 
954 
953 
990 
929 
929 
917 
897 
896 
8@4 
856 
841 
825 


1.  Jeroboam  I. 

2.  Nadab, . 

3.  Baasha, 

4.  Elah,    . 

5.  Zimriy  . 

6.  Omri,   . 

7.  Ahab,    . 

8.  Ahaziah, 

9.  Jehoram, 

10.  Jehu,    • 

11.  Jehoabas, 

12.  Joash,  . 

13.  Jeroboam  H. 
Interre^nm,  Ili  jeaiSy   784 

14.  Zachanah^    .        •        .    773 

15.  Shallum,      •       •       .    772 

16.  Menahenii    .       .       .    772 

17.  Pekahiah,     .        .        .761 

18.  Pekah, ....    759 

19.  Hoshea,  .    730 
Shalmaneaer,  king  of  Assf 

^m       H  I    lit  Mil  iMi*  H  *-!-  -    \i^  II,, 1        .[1 

na,  ■esaroysa  wie  nmyumi  ^^ 
sf  Isnoily  •        .721 


KBIGS  OF  MSBlh 

t,  Dejoces,       •        •       •  709 

2L  Phraortesy    •       .  656 

X  Cjrazares  t  •       .  634 

Scythians  driyenott^  .  607 


CHEOXOIiOeiCAI*  TABLBB. 


B.C. 

4.  AftyigM,     .        .       .    596 

5.  Cfucarei  II.  or  Dariusi    559 


KINGS  OF  ASSTRIA. 

I.  Tiglath  Pileser,  called 
alio  Arbaces,  and  Ninas 
the  younger, 

8.  Shalmanezer, 

3.  Sennachenb, 

4.  Eaarhaddon, 


747 
728 
714 
706 


Eaarhaddo^  takes  Babylon,  680 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


KINGS  OF  BABYLON. 

Nabonaasar,  or  Belesis,     747 

Nadius, 

Cincertos,     . 

Jugens, 

Merodae  Baladan 

Ardanus, 


Interreg;num, 

Belibna, 

Apronadius, . 

Regilibos, 

MeseBsimordacns, 

Interreffnom, 

Esarhaddon, . 

Saosduchiniis, 

ChyniladanUB, 

Naoopoliaser, 

Nebuchadnezsar, 

ErilmeTodach, 

Neriglissar,  . 

Laborosoarchod, 

Belsharzar,  *. 

Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus,  539 


733 
731 
726 
721 
709 
704 
702 
699 
693 
692 
688 
680 
667 
647 
625 
606 
561 
559 

555 


KINGS  OF  THE  PERSIANS. 

1.  Cyrus,  .        .        .        .    537 

2.  Camby8es,or  Ahasaerus,  529 

3.  Smerdis,  or  Artaxerxes,   523 

4.  Darius  I.  son  of  Hystas- 
pes,       .     -  .        .        .    521 

5.  Aerxesthe  Great,        .    486 

6.  Artaxerxes  Lonfftmanus,  464 

7.  Xerxes  II.     .  .424 

8.  Soffdianus,    •  .    424 

9.  Ochus,orDanusNothtts,424 
to,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,    .    405 


11.  Artaxerxes  Ochus, 

12.  ArSes,  .... 

13.  Darius  Godomanus, 

14.  Alexander  the  Great,  . 

15.  Arideus,  or  Philip, 

KINGS  OF  EGYPT. 

Sabacon,  or  So,  . 
Sevechus,  .        .        •        • 
Tirbakab,   .        .        •        . 
Anarchy, 


B.C 


336 
323 


727 
719 
705 
6B7 


Twelve  confederate  Princes,  685 


Psammitichos,    . 

Necho,        .        .        •        . 

Psammis,    .        .        .        . 

Apries,  or  Hophra, 

Amasis,       ^^        ... 

Pamminitus, 

Cambyses  conq[aers  Egypt, 

Smerdis,     .        .        .        • 

Darius  Hystaspes, 

Xerxes  the  Great, 

Artaxerxes  Longimanos,   . 

Xerxes  II 

Soffdianus, .... 

Ochus,        .        .        .       . 

Amyrteus,  .        •        .        . 

Pausiris,      .        •        .        . 

Psammitichus  II. 

Nephereus, 

Achoris,      .        .        •        . 

Psanunuthis, 

Nectanebc|s, 

TachoB,       .        .        .        • 

Nectanebus, 

Ochus  conquers  Egypt 

Arses,  .        .        .        • 

Darius  Codomanps,    . 

Alexander  the  Great, 

Death  of  Alexander,  . 


670 

616 

600 

594 

569 

625 

525 

S23 

521 

486 

465 

424 

424 

4SU 

413 

407 

401 

395 

389 

376 

375 

363 

361 

350 

338 

336 

331 
323 


Ptolemy  Soter,  .  "  .304 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  .  285 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  .  246 
Ptolemy  Philopater,  .  .  221 
Ptolemy  Epiphahes,  .  .  204 
Ptolemy  Philometer,  .  .  ISO 
Ptolemy  Physcon,  or  Euer- 
getes 11.  •       •       «  .    145 


cnM>if oLocneAi.  vakmm. 


S49 


B.C. 

Pt&Ieroy  Soter  II.  or  LaAhy- 

rus  and  Cleopatra,  •  .  117 
Alexander  and  Cleopatra,  .  107 
Lathyrus  alone,  ...  89 
Berenice,  .  •  •  •  80 
Alexander,  .  •  •  •  80 
Ptolemy  Anletes,  .  .  65 
Ptolemy  Dionynua,  and  da- 

opatra,  •  '•  •  .61 
Ptolemy  the   Tonn^r,  and 

Cieopatra,        ...      47 
Egypt  Decomes  a  Roman  Pro- 
vince,      ....      90 

KINGS  OF  STRIA. 

SeleudU  I.  meator,    .        .  312 

Antiochus  I.  Soter,    ~;.        .  279 

Antiochns  II.  Thens,  .        .  261 

SeleucuB  II.  CaUinicns,       .  246 

Seleucus  III.  Cerauniu,      .  225 

Antiochus  HI.  the  Great,   .  222 

Seleucus  lY.  Philopater,     .  186 

Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  .  175 

Antiochus  V.  Eupator,        .  166 

Demetrius  I.  Soter,     .        .  162 

Alexander  I.  Balas,     .        .  150 

Demetrius  11.  Nicator,        .  145 

Antiochus  YI.  Theus,          .  144 

Diodotus,  or  Tryphon,         .  143 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  .  .  139 
Demetrius  II.  Nicator,   re- 

estahlished,                       .  130 

Alexander  II.  Zebina, .        .  126 

Seleucus  Y.         .  ^     .        .  124 

Antiochus  YIII.  Gripus,      .  123 

Seleucus  YI.  Nicator,  97 
Philip,         .        .        .        .93 

Tigranes,  ....  83 
Syria  becomes  a  Roman  pro- 

Tmce,       ....  63 

PRINCES  OF  JUDEA; 

Called  the  Maccabees,  or  Atmo- 

neon  Princes, 

i  Judas  Maccabeus  ffreat, 
great  grandson  of  Asmo- 
neus,  ....      166 

2.  Jonathan,      .        .        .      160 

3.  Simon,  ....      143 

4.  John  Hyvoaaui,    .  135 


KINGS  OF  JUDKA. 


J.  Aristobuhis, 

2.  Alexander  J 

3.  Alexandra, 

4.  Hyreanos^ 

5.  Aristobulos,    • 
Hyrcanns  again, 

6.  Antigonus, 

7.  Herod  the  great, 

8.  Arohelansi      • 


B.a 


107 
106 
79 
70 
70 
63 
40 
37 
3 


A.C. 

Judea  becomes  a  Roman  pn^- 
▼ince*       .       •        •       •       b 


KINGS  OF  ROME. 


B.C 


753 


m 


1.  Romulus, 

Romulus   assassinated 
the  senate,  •        .      716 

Interregnum  of  one  year,  716 


2.  Numa  Pompilins, 

3.  TuUus  Hostilius,     . 

4.  Ancus  Martins, 

5.  Tarf^uin,  the  Elder, 

6.  Serrms  Tullius, 

7.  Tarquin,  the  Prood, 
Last  kinff  of  the  Romans, 

expelled. 


716 
673 
640 
616 

678 
534 


ROMAN  EMPERORS. 

Julius  Cesar*  becomes  master 

of  Rome,  .  •        • 

Slain  in  the  senate  honae, 
Anarchy,   • 
Augustus  . 


Tiberius,    . 
Caligula,  • 
Claudius,   . 
Nero, 
Griba, 
Otho, 

Yitellius,    . 
Yespasian, 
Titus, 


48 
44 
44 

36 
A.  C. 
14 
37 
41 
54 
68 
69 
60 
70 
79 


*  JuHoi  Cerar  ii  Mmetfanet,  tboarii  not 
generally,  reekoaed  udoji(  th«  KomHi 
emperon.— JBtf. 


A.G. 
0oinkta»  •  «        .     81 

Norvfty  •  •  •  •  w 
Trapn,        .        •  .      ^ 

Adnan,        •  .       •    1^7 

Antoninaf  Pivi,  .  •  •  1^ 
Marcus  Aureliui  Aatomni 

and  Lneiiui  y  enM»  •  •  1^ 
Marciu  AurflM  AatawsMi 

alone,       ,        .        •        •    1^ 

DECLINE  OF  TH8  SMFIRS. 

PerfMiiTi     •       •  •    i^ 

JnlUn,  66  daya,   ...    193 

Septimins  Sewua,  •       •    193 

Cwcalla  and  Gate,  . 

MaerjiiHi^    .        •  > 
Heliogabalna, 

Alazaoder  SeTanu,  • 


211 
217 
218 
222 
235 


Gordian  the  Elder  jad  his 


M azimos  and  Balbums, 
Qordian  the  Younger, 
Philip  and  son,    . 
Deeius,        •        •        .        . 
Hoetilian,  GaJlna  and  Vohi- 

sian,  his  son,    . 
EmilJan,  3  months, 
Valerian  and   GalUsMM  his 


Gallienns*  ftlooey        •       • 
Claudius  n.         •        .        . 
Quintilius,  17  days,     . 
Aurelian,     .... 
InterregBam  of  8  OMndis    . 
Tacitus,  6  months, 
f  lorian,  3  months 
Probus, 

Cams,  .        •        .        . 

Carinus  and  Numerian, 
CarinuB  and  Diocletian, 
Diocletian  alone, 
Diocletian  and  Maximian,  . 
Constantius  and  Galerius,  . 
Constantino,    Galerius  and 
Mazentius, 


237 
237 

238 
244 
249 

251 
253 

253 
260 
268 
270 
270 
275 
275 
275 
276 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
305 

906 


*  Durin;  tin  reign  of  CkDiMiiui,  diere 
were,  ia  dtflhieM  parti  of  (bs  amplce,  no 
jewtkaa  19  protMdera  to  Ao  tluoM,  wko 
•Mumod  the  title  of  EmpeNK.^Jtf. 


Six  inqieiwrSf 

Qonstan^ilftp,  Maxflntina 
GaleidiWt  loisiQiilB   and 

Maxlmin,       •        .        •  306 

Constantine  and  Liciniiis^  •  313 

Constantine  alone,        •  324 
Constantino  II.  CoBskaA- 

tiii9ll.AiidCQnet«i|s,    .  337 

Constant  jus  and  Conwtapij  340 

CoiMllinti|is^«l(9i|e,      .       .  ^ 

/ulivi,  th^  apo^itate,  •        •  361 

JoTiMI,       •        •        •        •  363 

Valentinean  aqd  Valens,    •  364 

Division  of  thn  Empire,     .  364 


KOMAN  BMFEROR0  OT 
THE  WEST. 

Valentineuiy  •    364 

Gratian  jmd  ValentiQean  XL  375 
Valentinean  II.  and  Maximiui,383 

.  388 
.  392 
.  395 
.  425 
.  455 
.  455 
456 
.  457 
.  461 
.  467 
.    472 


Valentinean  IL  alone 

Eugenius, 

Honorius,t . 

Valentinean  IH. 

Petronius  MajHimit, 

Avitus,       • 

Interregnum,     • 

Majorian,    • 

Severus,     .        • 

Anthmnius, 

Olybrius,  7  months, 

JutiusNeposwdGlyoeiiap^  472 

Nepos  alone,       •  473 

-  474 


Interregmum 
Augustulus, 


47« 


KINGS  OP  ITALY. 

Odoacer,  ....  €f^ 
Theodoric,  .       .        .493 

Amalasontha  and  Athalarie,  526 
Theodatns,  ...  534 
Vitiges,  ....  536 
Interregnum  •  •  •  540 
Totila,        ...  541 

t  During  the  reicn  of  Honorin,  Bone 
waa  retafod  by  the  Goth,  Almrie ;  eni 
aeirerBl  iwarpen  in  different  perii  of  dM 
ranpire  were  ptrtiaVpskMvMfid.*- JB4 


Ml 


A.C. 

InterNgAimit  •    633 

Teja%         ....    663 

End  of  the  Qotblo  liiiiydnm 

in  Italy, ....    663 

ROMAN  EBfPERON  OF 
THE  EAST. 


Valensy       .        .        .        •  364 

Jntemgaam,  5  months,     •  376 

Theododfis,  tlw  Great,       •  379 

Arcaidius,   ....  396 

TheodonusII.    .       •        .  408 

Marciani    ....  460 

Leo^  the  Great,          •        •  467 

Leo  II,        •        •        •        .  474 

Zeno,          •        •        .        •  474 

Anastaaiiu,         ...  491 

Jastinl 618 

Jnstinean,  ....  627 

Jnstin  II 666 

Jaetin  II.  and  Tiberias  II.  .  .  674 

Tiberias  n.  alone.       .        .  678 

Maurice,    ....  682 

Phocas,       ....  602 

Heraclius,  ....  610 
Heraclius,  Contantine  III. 

and  Heracleonas,    .        .  638 
Constantine  III.  and  Hera* 

cleonas,  ....  641 

Constans  H.       •        .        .  641 
Constantine  IV.  Progonatns,  668 

Justinean  H.      .        •        .  686 

Leontios,    .                        •  695 

Apsimar  or  Tiberias, .        .  698 

Justinean  H.  a^rain,    .        .  706 

Philip  Bardanes,         .        .  711 

Anastasius  U.    .        .        .  713 

Theodosius  in.           .        .  716 

Leo  lU.  the  Isanrian,         .  718 
Constantine  V .  Coproayinvs,  741 

Leo  IV 775 

Constantine  YI.  and  Irene,  780 

bene  alone,        .        .        .  792 

Nicephorus  I.     .        .        .  802 

Staoradns,  2  months,         .  811 

Michael  1 811 

Leo  V.  the  Armenian,        .  813 

Miohael  II.  the  Stammerer,  820 

Theophilus,        ...  829 

Michael  III.        ...  842 

I.  the  Maoedmuan,    .  867 
40 


A.a 

Leo  VI.  the  rhfloiapb«p»    •    88$ 
Alexander  and  Conslintiiie 

Vn.         .       •  .912 

Roman*is.l.  Lecapenos,  .    .    919 
Ghristopber,    Stepheni^  and 

Constantine    VIU,    were 

successively  made  •np*- 

rors  with  tne v  fttber  lU- 

manns. 
Constantine  VII.  again,  .  945 
Romanns  II.  .  •  •  969 
Nicephoms  U.  Phoets,  .  963 
John  Zimisees,  •  •  .  969 
Basil  n.  and  Constantine  IX.  976 
Constantine  alone,  •  •  1085 
Romanns  HI.  Afginras,  .  1Q98 
Michael  IV.  the  Paphlag o- 

nian,  ....  1034 
Michael  V.  Calaphates,  .  1041 
Zoe  and  Theodore,  2  months,  1042 
Constantine    X.    Monoma- 

chus,  .        .  '     .  1042 

Theodora  again,  .  .  .  1054 
Michael  VI.  Stratioticas,  .  1056 
Isaac  I.  ComnenuB,  .  .  1057 
Constantine  XI.  Duces,  .  1059 
Eudocia,  ....  1067 
Romanns  III.  Diogenes,  .  1067 
Michael  VII.  Andronieus  I. 

and  Constantine  XII.  .  1071 
Nicephorus  III.  Botan,  .  1078 
Alexius  I.  Comnenus,  .  1081 
John  Comnenus, .  •  .  1118 
Manuel  Comnenus,  .  1143 

Alexius  II.  Comnenus,  .  1180 
Andronieus,  Comnenus,  ,  1183 
Isaac  II.  Angelus,  .  .  1186 
Alexius  Angelus,  brother  of 

Isaac,  .  .  *  .  .  1195 
Isaac  Angelus  again,  and  his 

son  Alexius,     .  .  1203 

Mourzoufle,  .  •  .  1204 
Constantinople    taken    and 

pillaged  by  the  Latins,  .  1204 
Btddwrn  L  ...  1204 

Henry  •  •  1206 

Peter  de  Conrtenay,  .  .  1216 
Robert  de  Courtenay, .  .  1219 
Baldwin  II.  ...  1228 

Michael  Paleoloffus,  .  .  1261 
Andronieus  II.  raleologus,    1288 


A.  C. 
AadnnutMB  IP.  MutiB^ti>  1S33 
John  y .  PldMkgi^  .  ^  U41 
Aiuiiel  II.  Pal^olopu,  .  1391 
John  VI.  nktmiogm,  .  .  USB 
CoOfltMltMM  XIL  Pflliiili- 

Conslatttteotli  tfllMi  fegr 
MataMi  it  *       *  U53 


WJule 
i€r  the  damimon  9f  ^  tdAim  ^ 


Xiothaire  II. 
Conrad  m. 
FredfrieL 
Haniy  VI. 
PJuKp*       . 
Otho  iV.    . 
Frederic  It. 
Conrad  IV. 

Rodolph ^        ^ 

Adolphna  of  NUaa^  « 
Albert  of  Austria, 


peror«  reigned  at  JVioa 
rraiiuifif  ^1*0  0if€ek 


Theodonu  LaBcaris  I. 

John  III.  Oucaa, 

Theodoras  LeMcaris  ll. 

John  IV.  tiaoearia)    . 

CoBstaniinople  is  taken 
from  the  Freneh,  and 
Michael  Paleologftis,  a 
Greek,  reigns  oyer  tho 
whole  empuO) 


IAa 


tfM 
lfSi2 
1255 
125& 


12ei 


EMPERORS  OF  GERMANY. 

Charlemagno,  or  Charles^ 

the  GreaL      ...  800 
Lewis,  the  Gentle,  (DoiMOL- 

naire,)    .        »        •        •  614 

Lothaire  I.        .        .        «  840 

Lewis  II 855 

Charles,  the  Bald^      .        .  875 

Interregmns,     •        »  877 

Charles,  the  Fat,               .  880 

Arnold,      •        •                •  888 

Lewis  IV 899 

Conrad  1 911 

Henry,  the  Fowler,   .       »  919 

Otho,  the  Ofoat,        .        •  936 

Otho  II.  the  Bloody,        .  973 

Otho  III 963 

Henry  II.  tho  LoiMw       .  1003 

Cbnrad  IL  1024 

Henry  IIL                          .  1639 

HeniylV.          ,                .  1056 


H^niyV. 


A.a 

11S5 
Ul7 
ll» 

1190 
1197 
1908 
1212 
ISSO 
1373 
1892 
ISK 


Henry  VIL  of  Laz4iDkwf«  UI9 

Lewis  V 1314 

Charles  rV.                •       »  1317 

Wenoeslaus,      .        .        4  1378 

Robert,  Count  Palatine,    .  14Q0 

SiFismund,        .        •        «  1411 

Albert  IL  of  Austria,        .  1438 

FredericIII.      .                •  1440 

Maximilian  I     .        •       •  1493 

Charles  V.         .        •       •  1519 

Ferdinand  I.       •        .        •  1556 

Maximilian  II.   .        .        •  1564 

Rodolph  IL        .        •        •  1576 

Mathias,    ...        -  1612 

Ferdinand  H.    .                «  1619 

Ferdinand  IIL  4       *        .  1637 

LeopeUL  .        .       •  1668 

Joseph  L^  ....  1705 

Charles  VL        .        .        .  17U 

CharlooVII.      .        .        *  171S 
Francis  L  Dukeof  Lonotfie,  1745 

Joseph  II.  .                •        •  1765 

Leopold  II.        .        .        «  1790 

Francis  IL         .               .  1799 


KINGS  OF  FRANCE. 
J.  MeramaguM  Haee* 

dovis^  fnBMboD  of  Meio- 

yius,  .  .  .  • 
Thierry,  ChiUbbert,  CWd»> 

mir  and  Clotaire  I.  «  • 
Clotaire  alone,  .  .  • 
Cbaribert,  Qmknnf.  Sigobert 

and  ChUperic,  . 
Clotaire  ILk^  of  SkMflseno,    584 
Tbieny  IL  anl  TheodohMrt 

II.  kin^  of  Paris,  Bwgiitii^ 

and  Anstrasia, . 


481 

511 

568 


liOOGfetaire 


«4 


onwiiiuocixcMi  TAsim* 


253 


A.C. 

lAtemgnum,  «    614 

D«l|r«bert  and  CharibeKL    ,    638 

Sii^bert  II.  and  Ciovla  tt.  .    638 

Childeric  II.  King  of  Anstra- 

sia,  I        ....    654fPiiilipII.  Aoffiuittii, . 

Thieriy  OX.        .        •        .    679  Lewis  VIII  Sie  Lion, 

Pepin*  Herbt^  Murer  of        '     "  " 
the  Maee^gOTonit  rnaieo 
<^4  voaiVy         •        •        • 

Ctovis  III 

diildebertlll.    . 

Omgobert  III. 

Charles*  Martel^  son  of  Pe- 
pin, Mayer  of  the  Palace 
•nd  Pnfce  of  $taie»9  fo- 


6M 
602 
69S 

rii 


Childeric  n. 
Thierry  IV. 
Oiilderiem. 


714 
716 
720 
742 


n.  XJAHLOVINQfAK  RACS. 

Pepin,  the   Short,  sq»  ^ 
Charles  MarteL  .    751 

Chailemagneana  Carlomaii,  768 

Lewis,  the  Gentle,  (Debftfi- 
naire,)     .       .        •  S14 

Charles,  the  BM,      .        .    840 

Lewjffy^e  8tann9et«r»     •    977 

Lewis  tn.  and  Carlonugg^    .    879 

Cbailes,  the  Gross,    .       .    884 

Bndes,        •       .        • 

Charies  III.  the  Simple, 

Robert,  Usoipor, 

Rodolph,     . 

Lewis  It  .  the  Straagetr 

Lotliaire,     . 

Lewis  y,  the  La^,    • 


898 

983 
936 
954 
986 


A.C. 
Henry  I.  ....  1031 
Philip  L    •  «       •    1060 

Lewis  VI.  the  Gross,        .    1106 
Lewis  VU.        .        .        .    1137 

.    1180 

.    1SS3 

Lewis  IX.  St.  Lewis,'      .    1296 

Philip  m.  the  Bold  or  Htf 


»hiS^ 


IV.  the 


Lewis  X.  Hutin, 
John  1. 6  days, 
Philip  V.  the  Lo] 
Charles  IV.  the 


%,; 


1271 
1985 
1314 
1316 
1316 
1381 


m.  CAPETEAN  RACE. 


Robert, 


987 

996 


*  P«^  and  Mf  ran  w«ra  not  i^led 
kiaiPh  w>i^  tboj  «xtrciwd«api«aM  au- 
tboiii^ ;  nnr  ra»  tbay  of  t)is  Il0|9vin- 
giaatatth 


IV.  HOUS£  or  VALOIS. 

Philip  VI.  of  Valois,  .        .  1896 

John  U.  the  Good,    .        .  13S0 

Charles  V.  the  Wise,        .  1364 

Charles  VI.  the  Beiered,  .  1380 

Charles  VIL  the  Victorious,  1421^ 
Henry   VI.   of  England^ 
crowned  at  Paris,  and 
partiaJly   acknowledged 

king  of  France,     ,        .  1430 

Lewis  XI.         .        .        .  1461 

ChariesVin.    .       ,       .  im 
Lewis  XIL  Father  of  thf 

People,  .        .        .  1498 

FranciB  I.  the  Gsntfeman,  1516 

Henry  n.  .         ^       .  1547 

Francis  H.        .        .        .  15G# 

Chai>h»sIX.theBlMAr,    •  156^ 

Heniym.  .  1574 

V.  HOUSE  OF  BOURBON. 

•  1589 

.  1610 

.  1643 

.  1715 

.  1774 

.  1799 

.  1793 


Heniy  IV.  the  Great, 
LewkXin.  the  Just, 
Lewis  XIV.  the  Great, 
Lewis  XV.        .        • 
Lewis  XVI. 

^^••"■^'•**""^"""  QepoBow, 

■  .eieeated, 

•        e       e       #       e 

Kapolew  BoBUKMtcw  enh 

peror.  .  .  .  .  1804 
Lewis  XVm.  •  .  »  1814 
CharlesX  .  •  •  1894 
LttwuFhiUippe,        •       .   1890 


IM 


CBEONOLOeiCAL  TABLX8. 


A.C. 

KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Saxons, 

Egbert,     ....  827 

EthelirolfandEUiektaii,  .  838 

EtfaellNad  and  Ethelbert,  .  857 

Ethelbert  alone,        .        .  860 

Etbelxedl.        ...  866 

Alfred,       ....  872 

Edward,  the  &]der,    .        .  901 

Ethelstan,         ...  925 

Edmund  I.        ...  941 

Edred,       ....  946 

£dw7,       ....  955 

Edgar,       ....  959 

Edward  IT.  the  Martyr,     .  975 

Ethelred  II.      .        .        .  978 

Sdmand  U.  Ironnde,  1016 

^  Danes* 

Canute,     ....  1017 

Harold  I.  Hareftot,  .       .  1035 

Hardieanute,     .       .       .  1039 

Sazans. 

Edward  m.  the  Confessor,  1041 

Harold  n.                        .  1066 

^ofmo/ns, 

William  I.  the  Conqueror,  1066 

WiUiamlLRufiis,    .        .  1087 

Henry  I.  the  Scholar,        .  1100 

8tef>hen,   .                .        .  1135 
Matilda,  or    Mkttd,   fimr 

months,         .        •        .  1141 

Stephen  aifraio,         .       .  li4i 


I.  HOUSE  OF  PLANTAGE- 
NET  OR  ANJOU. 

Henry  11.  Plantagenet,  .  1154 
Richard  I.  the  Lion-hearted,  1189 
John,  Lackland,  •  .  1199 
Henry  in.  .  .  .  1216 
Edward  I.  the  English  Jus* 
♦wiWf   ....    1278 


Edward  IL 
Edward  m. 
Richard  U. 


A.a 

1907 

lanr 

1377 


n.  HOUSE  OF  LANCASTER, 
CALLED  THE  RED  ROSE. 

Henry  IV .  Duke  of  Lancas* 

ter,        ....  l.«99 

Henry  y 1413 

Henry  VI.        ...  1429 


m.  HOUSE  OP  YORK,  CALL- 
ED  THE  WHITE  ROSE. 

Edward  IV.       .        .        .  1461 

Edward  V.        .        ,       .  1483 

Richard  in.      .        .       .  1483 

Union  6fth«  two  Roses,  .  1485 


IV .  HOUSE  OF  TUDOR. 

Henry  VIL  Tudor,  .  .  1485 

HeniyVin.      .       .  .  1509 

Edward  VL  the  Pious,  .  1547 

Mary  I.  the  Bloody,  .  .  1553 

Elizabeth,         .        .  .  1558 


V.  HOUSE  OF  STUART. 


James  I.  Stuart, 
Charles  I. . 

beheaded. 


Commonwealth , 

Oliver  Cromwell,  Protector 
of  the  Commonwealth,  . 

Richard  Cromwell^  Protect- 
or of  the  Commonwealth, 
forced  to  redgn, 


Restoration  of  Monarchy, 
Charles  H. 
James  IL  • 

deposed,* 


1603 
1625 
1649 
1649 

1653 

1658 
1669 
1660 
1660 
1685 
1688 
1689 


William  III.  ai^d  Mary  H. 


*  Althooi^  the  Parliament,  ia  oi 
the  crown  to  WiSam  ni.  pretended  that 
James  had  abdicated  the  ffovemment,  jM 
Hame,  Smollet  and  GoMsmith  are  mar 
qaeatiottably  correct  in  oonaidariaf  •' 
as  hanof  been  49MML— £4. 


26» 


A.C. 
William  •kne,  1694P»iJ»       • 

Anne,  danghter  of  Jamoi  n.  1703  Alezantei 

Niohobfl. 

VI.  HOUSE  OF  HANOVER. 


A.a 
mi 

1801 
1819 


1714 
1727 


George  L 
George  n.    . 
George  in.  . 
George  IV.    . 
VTilliualV. 
Victoirim,        • 


CZASS  OR  ElifPEROBS  ABRD  JobaQ^A^mm, 


0       }760  Geo^gt  mUUDgtop, 
1880  John  Adams, 
iSaOlTliBiMf 

•        1837 


EMPRESSES  OF  RUflAU, 
FROM  PH«ITHS 
GREAT. 
Peter  I.  Aleziowitz,  the  Great, 

and  Iwan  V.  .    IflSft 

Peter  alone,      .  1696 

Catharine  I.  widow  of  Peter,  1725 

Peter  n 1727 

AxmalTanovna,  •    1790 


Andrew  laahawip 
iMarliaVML 


Iwan  or  J(^  VI. 


Elizabeth  Petrovna,  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  the  Great,   .    1741 
Peter  m.         .        •        .    1762 

ILtheGxett    •    iTMKekttM H* Mmmd^ 


WUWOMEWTS  OTTHg 
tTNTIBP  0TAXIfS> 


1789 
1797 
1801 
1808 
1817 
1828 
1829 
1837 


VIOBWtBSmBWTS  OF  THE 
UMCTBD  8CAVB& 

.  1788 
.  1797 
.    1801 

•  1886 
.    2818 

•  1817 


John  Adams, 
Thomas 
Aaron  Borr, 
George  ClialaB^ 


1740  ffibfMge  Oeirf, 


Daniel  P.Tomfldai, 
John  C.  Caihewi, 
Martin  Vai 


I8»r 


CERONOLOQUCAL  TABUL' 


B.a 

4004  CREATION.   Creat<m* 

2348  THE  FLOOD.  floto&. 

2247  Babel. 

2217  Babylon  fouided  by  Nimrod,  and  Mmv«Ii  hj 

2188  Egypt  fomided  by  Mizraim  or  Menes.    UixttAo^ 

1996  Abraham.    Abranottf ,  175. 

1926  CALL  OF  ABRAHAM.    Abyocoiiet. 

1897  Destroction  of  Sodom>  &c* 

1896  Isaac.    Uahmi  J89. 

1836  Jacob  and  Esau.   Jeiir,  H7 

1822  Argos,  fomided  by  Inaefaw.    huML 


*  Hm  Bumben  after  the 
win,  Ae.  thrir  duration. 

40* 


of  PMMM  4flm«t  tha  lBi«tk  cf  tMr  liM.;  after 


JM  CJHftONOLOOlCAt.  ¥lBUi* 

B.  C.  , . 

1800  Ghina,  foondad  about  thu  timt. 

1745  JoMph.    Jo*4^  XIO. 

1728  J6eeph;  sold  into  Effypt. 

171^  Promotioaof  JoMpn. 

1705  Jacob**  remoyal  to  EgjpL 

1571  BAoflOi.    Momofa. 

1556  Athena,  foonded  by  Ceeropi.    CeenilKt. 

1546  Troy  founded. 

1506  Sparta;  founded  by  Lelex.    Lolait. 

1491  DELIVERANCE  OF  ISRAEL  from  Egypt. 

1453  Olympic  Games,  first  celebrated  in  Ghreece. 

1451  ISRAEL'S  ENTERING  CANAAN. 

1263  Areonaotio  e]^edition.    AigoaadaiuL 

1257  Cities  of  Attica,  united  by  Cecrops.    CeerM&gi. 

1252  Tyre  built. 

1245  Gideon,  Judge  of  Israel. 

1184  Destruction  of  Troy.    Trahaqf, 

1160  Samson,  28. 

1139  SamueL    SamaUn. 

1065  David,  70. 

1069  Death  of  Codrus. 

1067  David,  anointed  at  Bethlehem. 

1055  David,  k.  at  Hebron,  40.    DnhtOu 

1048  David,  k.  of  all  IsraoL 

1021  Death  of  Absalom. 

1017  David's  a'^^empt  to  number  the  Hebrewa. 

1015  Solomon  k.  of  all  Israel,  40. 

1004  DEDICATION  of  the  Temple.    Tempk^r^. 

975  Jehoiada,  130.      , 

(TT  Rehoboam,k.of  Judah.    Rehoboi^w. 

— -  Jeroboam,  k.  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  called  brael  in  fflarinetJMi 
from  Judah. 

971  Temple,  &c.  plundered  by  Shishak. 

958  07  Abijam  k.  of  Judah,  3. 

957  Battle  of  Zemaraim,  supposed  to  havv  been  tha  most  bloo^  «| 
battles.    Zemaranujy. 

955  IP*  Asa,  k.  of  Judah.    Asafw2,31. 

954  Nadab,  k.  of  Israel. 

953  Baasha,  k.  of  Israel. 

945  Zerah.  defeated  by  Asa. 

930  Elah,L  of  Israel. 

929  Zimri,  k.  of  Israel. 

Omri,  k.  of  Israel. 

918  Ahab,  k.  of  Israel.    Ahabnap. 

914  QT'  Jehoshaphat,  k.  of  Judah.     Trhirthwiff 

907  Prophets  of  Baal,  slain  by  EUjah. 

901  Samaria,  besieged  bf  Benhaoad. 

699  Death  of  NaboSi. 

897  Ahaziah,  k.  of  Israel. 

W6  Jehoram,  k.  of  Israel. 

odD  id*  Jehoram,k.  of  Judah.    Jehoftl 


B.C. 

685  |DrA]uunah,k.ofJiMUi.    Ahai^ktoL 
884  Jehu,  k.  of  ItneL 

O*  Atfaaliah,  aneen  of  Jndah.    AthalMlM. 

• —  L jcurgiui,  k.  or  Sparta.    Uikoeko* 

878  O*  Joaahy  k.  of  Judah. 

869  Carthage,  founded  by  Dido,  791 

856  JehMhaz,  k.  of  larael. 

841  Joash,  k.  of  Israel. 

840  Jonah,  a  prophet,  about  thia  time. 

839  O' Amaziah,k.of  Jndah. 

825  Jeroboam  II.  k.  of  Israel. 

814  Macedon,  founded  by  Caranui,  646.    OmA^f* 

810  07  Azariah,  or  Uzaah,  k*  of  Judak. 

795  Amos,  a  prophet,  11 

786  Hosea,  a  prophet,  63^ 

784  Interregnum  of  Israel* 

776  First  Olympiad.    Olympoit. 

773  2achariah,  k.  of  Israel. 

772  Bhallum,  k.  of  Israel. 

Menahem,  k.  of  Israel 

761  ¥ekahiah,k.  of  Israel 
759  Pekah,  k.  of  Israel. 

758  lO' Jotham,k.  of  Judah..  Joihmloo* 

Isaiah,  ajprophet,  52. 

753  ROME  founded.    Rommtf. 

Romulus,  k.  of  Rome,  36. 

747  Death  of  Sardanapalus. 

Beleds,  or  Nabonassar,  k.  of  Babylon,  14. 

Arbaces,  or  Tiflathpileser ,  k.  of  Assyria,  19.    Tiflitlycyc 

743  Micah,  a  prophet,  43. 

743  First  Messenian  war,  19. 

742  (TF  Ahaz,k.  of  Judah.    Ahazpod, 

742  Jerusalem,  besieged  by  Rezin  and  Pekah. 

739  Interregnum  of  Israel,  9. 

730  Ho8hea,k.  of  Israel. 

728  Shahnaneser,k.  of  Assyria,  19.    Shalmanej^si. 

727  (IT  Hezekiah,  k.  of  Judah,  29.    Hezekl^tfp. 

726  Hezekiah'a  remrmation. 

721  Captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 

720  Joel,  a  prophet,  about  this  time. 

715  Sennacnenb,  k.  of  Assyria,  8     Sennachepol. 

Numa  Pompiliua,  k.  of  Rome,  43.    ISvtatLpaL 

714  Sennacherib's  first  invasion  of  Judah. 

Hezekiah's  sickness. 

710  Nahum,  a  prophet,  about  this  time. 

Destruction  of  185,000  Assyrians. 

709  Dejoces,  first  k.  of  Media. 

706  Esaxhaddon,  k.  of  Assyria,  39.    Esarhadpoif. 
696  (O*  Manasseh,  k.  of  Judah.    Mnaunoo, 
685  Second  Messenian  war,  14. 
<80  Awyiia  and  Babykm,  iuut«d-H2id«r  EwrhnddwL 


B  C. 

6G7  SwMdochinai,  k.  of  Babylon.  90. 
656  Phraortot,  2d  k.-^  UtOU,  A 
643  SOT  AmoBy  k.  of  Judah,  SL 
640  O*  Jonah,  k.  of  Jadah,  30.  Joomt* 

—  Anoiis  Martiufly  4th  k.  of  A«fQ«i 
634  Cjazaiof  I.  3d  k.  of  Modia. 

633  Comxnancementof  Jonah'arofiirmatioii. 

—  Upper  Atta,  inyaded  by  Um  Pny^hiwi 
638  Jeranuah,  a  prophet.  41. 

625  Nabopolassar,  k.  of  Babylon,  LO. 

G23  LawaofDnMb 

616  Tarqnin  the  Elder,  5th  k.  «f  £o»ui 

612  Deetmctionof  Nineyeh. 

— •  Zephaniah,  a  prophet. 

609  Habakkok,  a  propheL  about  this  tm^ 

SjT  JehoahaZy  k.  of  Jadah. 

O"  Jehoiakim,  k.  of  Judah. 

606  BABYLONISH  CAPTIVITY.    B^bMM 

Captiyity  of  Daniel,  Ac. 

606  Nebucludnezzar,  k.  of  Babylon,  45. 
603  Daniel,  a  prophet,  69. 
596  O-  Jehoiachm,  k.  of  Jiidah.    Jehoabdk 
Jehoiachin*!  captiyity. 

—  17  Zedekiah,  k.  of  Judah.     7mf\Mlmik. 
595  Ezekiel,  a  prophet,  21. 

594  Aatyages,  K.  of  Media. 

—  Pharaoh  Hopbra,  k.  of  Ejrypt. 

588  yurnf  Vi~  destroyed  by  weboDhadnnTUg 

Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

587  Obadiah.'s  yision,  aboat  this  time. 
578  Seryios  TaUins,  6th  k.  of  Rome,  44. 

—  Solon's  laws,  obsenred  at  Athens,  4Q0L 
573  Tyre  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

569  Insanity  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
561  Eyilmerodach,k.  of  Babylon. 

—  Jehoiachln  released  £rom  piaeoQ.    S«a  Jec.  8Bs  S» 
560  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens. 

559  Neriglissar,  k.  of  Babylon,  3. 

559  Cyazares  II.  or  Darius  k.  of  Modil^  36^ 

556  Laborosoarchod^^of  Bi^ylaa. 

555  Nabonadius,  or  BfiJahazzai^  k„of  B«byk>lV 

549  Sardis  taken  by  Cyrus. 

548  All  Asia  Minor  subjected  to  Cyrus. 

539  Babylon  taken  by  Cynw. 

538  Darius,k.ofBab]^lon,5. 

536  Cyrus,  k.  of  Persia,  and  of  Babyloa.    i. 

RETURN  of  thA-^JcMRS  from  «iplM9l^«. 

— --  Joshua,  high  priest  of  the  JewSb 

"""  *" H  the  second  Temple^  bMnik 


dEOxmohooicAh  tabum. 

B.C. 

534  Tarquin  the  Frond,  7th  k.  of  Rome. 
529  Cambyses,  k.  of  Persia.  Camby/m. 
52i  Darius  HyataspeSfk.  of  Penia.    Darius  Hystabb. 

500  Zechariah,  a  proi>het,  SC. 
Haggai,  a  prophet 

ReSaildiiig  of  the  Temple,  resumed  by  the  Jewi. 

517  Revolt  of  the  Babylonians  from  Darius  Hystaapes. 

516  Babylon,  taken  by  Darius.  . 

515  Second  Temple,  dedicated. 

513  War  of  Darius  Hystaapes  against  the  Seytbiaas. 

510  Thrace,  ravaged  by  Scythiuis. 

Hippias,  eipeUed  from  Athens. 

509  The  Tarqmns,  expelled  fi-om  Rome. 
506  India,  conquered  by  Darius  Hysta^ea. 

502*  Aristii^ras  and  the  lonians  revolt  irom  Darius. 

501  Confederacy  of  Athenians  and  lonians  against  Darius  HjsCa*- 

pes. 
500  Sardis  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  commencement  of  61  yeanr 

war  with  the  Persians. 
497  The  lonians  reduced  by  the  Persians. 
494  First  expedition  of  Mardonius  against  the  Greeki. 
490  Battle  of  Marathon.    Marathoiuu. 
486  Xerxes,  k.  of  Persia. 
480  Invasion  of  Greece,  by  Xerxes. 

Battle  of  Salamis,  Oct.  SO. 

479  Battles  of  Platea  and  Micali,  Sept  28. 

473  Death  of  Pausanius 

471  Thembtocles  banished. 

470  Battle  of  Eurymedon. 

465  Third  Messenian  war,  10. 

464  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  or  Ahasnerus. 

462  Vashti  divorced. 

458  Esther,  queen  of  Ahasuerus. 

Ezra  sent  to  Judea. 

456  Cincinnatus,  dictator  at  Rome. 

452  Death  of  Haman. 

451  Two  books  of  Chronicles  supposed  to  have  been  written  hf 

Ezra. 

Written  laws  first  introduced  into  Rome. 

449  Peace  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians;  close  of  the  61 

years*  war. 
448  Fuvt  Sacred  War  between  the  Phocians  and  Thebaas. 
445  Nehemiah  sent  to  Judea. 
433  Nehemiah's  return  to  Persia. 
431  Peloponnesian  war,  27. 
430  Plafue  at  Athens.  < 
428  Nehemiah  goes  to  Jerusalem  the  second  tinM 

Plato.    Pla/eik,  80. 

423  Darius  Nothus. 

420  Malachi,  a  prophet. 

405  Battle  of  Egos  Potamoa,  Dee.  13. 


M9  gyioiHWiimiis4r'  va99S9^ 

B.a 

405  ArtmncM  Mnemon,  k«  of  P«niiw 
404  Atheni  taken,  and  iU  walk  dofltrojai,  V  Iraoite* 
May  16. 

—  Thirty  Tyrante  of  Athens. 
400  Retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks. 

—  Death  of  Socratea. 

—  Thirty  Tyraatf  es^eOed  by  Thraqrhidnfu 
393  Walls  of  Athens,  rehnilt  by  ConoB. 

385  Roine,'bamt  by  Brennus. 

371  Lacedemonianst  TanipiiAed  at  Leiictci»  by  Ike  Thshaai^ 
363  Battle  of  Mantmea.    Mantua. 
360  Philip,  khi^  of  Maeedon,  24. 
357  Second  Sacred  War  with  the  FhocisnSy  9* 
356  Alexander,  32 

343  War  between  tbe  Romans  and  Sai»»ite%  71 
338  Battle  of  Cheronea.    Cheronitoa. 
336  Philip,  mordered  h^  Pauaanias. 
•^  Alezander* king oiMJacedon. 
335  Darius  Codomanns,  kinf  of  Penda^  fi, 

—  Thebes,  destroyed  by  Aleiander. 
334  BatUe  of  GiasiciMk    Oraosto. 
333  Battle  of  Issos.    IssiCt. 

332  Tyre  and  Gaza,  destroyed  by  Aleiandsr. 
331  Battle  of  Gangamela.    Gangamdsk 

Alexander,  k.  of  Persia.    Alextte. 

330  Death  of  DariasCodomaaiM. 

Palace  of  Persepolis,  bomt  by  Alexaodur* 

328  Poms,  defeated  by  Alexander. 

323  Death  of  Alexander. 

304  Ptolemy  Soter,  kinf  of  Egypt 

301  BatUeoflpsus. 

300  Antioeh  founded  by  Selencus. 

285  Ptolemy  Philadelphas,  k.  of  l^mU  38- 

S81  Achean  League.    Achean  LsSk 

280  Italy  inTaded  by  Pyrrhus. 

277  Septoagint  translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 

274  Pf^bns^  driTen  from  Italy. 

S72  SaiariUM,  subdued  by  the  Romans. 

264  First  Punic  war.  23. 

860  Victory  of  Dnillins. 

255  Reffulus,  defeated  by  Xandppos. 

241  Endof  ihe^cstPomcwv. 

225  Gaul,  conquered  by  Marcellus. 

219  Saipmtum,  taken  by  Hannibtl* 

218  Second  Punic  war,  17. 

217  Scipjo,  Semproniis  and  Flaminins,  suGCMiiYe^  jy^fintitd  w 

Hannibal 
216  Battle  of  Cannae. 
206  Philopoemen,  pretor  of  the  Aekeans. 
203  Hannibal  recalled 

Battle  of  Zama    ZamMdL 


B.C. 

175  Antiochiui  Epiphaneg,  k.  of  1^^^ 
170  Jertumlem  plundered  by  AntioeiMff  MfAfhtmm. 
168  Jews  persecuted  by  ADtiochns  Epipbanet. 

Antiocbus  Epiphanes  resisted  bj  MttttbiM  waA  bis  i 

167  Martyrdom  of  the  seyen  Macoabean  brothen  and  their  mother 

106  Judas  Macoabens,  priMe  of  Judea. 

165  Jerusalem  recoreredi  and  lh#  d«ly  wonilp  fiilowd  by  Judas 

Maecabeus. 
160  Jonathan,  prince  of  Jndea. 
149  Third  Punic  war,  3. 
147  Acheans  defeated  by  Metrfk# 
146  Corinth  taken  by  the  RomaaiS. 

Destruction  of  Carthagfe. 

143  Simeon,  prince  of  Judea. 

135  John  Hyreanos,  pfinee  of  JodM. 

133  Death  of  Tiberius  Graoehttik 

Numantia  taken. 

121  Death  of  Caius  Gracchus 

111  Jo^urthine  war,  3. 

106  Jugurtha  defeated  by  Marius. 

106  Anstobvdus,  prince  of  Judah. 

105  Alexander  Janneus,  prince  of  Judah. 

103  Jugurtha  starred  to  death,  at  Rome. 

102  Teutones  and  C^brians,  defeated  by  Marios. 

09  Mithridatic  war.    Mithrado^ii. 

88  War  between  Marius  and  Sylla.    Mario^ylkAs#. 

86  Mithridates,  defeated  by  Sylla. 

82  Sylla,  perpetual  Dictator. 

78  Resignation  and  death  of  SyUa. 

'—  Alexandra,  princess  of  Judak. 

77  War  of  Sertorius. 

72  Mithridates  repeatedly  iefeated  by  LumiBafl,  aAd  FeaitiM^  re- 
duced to  a  Roman  province. 

70  Crassus  and  Pompey,  Consuls. 

63  Jerusalem,  taken  by  Pompey. 

68  Catiline's  conspiracy,  quelled  by  Cioere 

50  First  Triumvirate,  Pompey,  Crassus  and  CeMf . 
55  Cesar's  first  landing  in  Britain. 

54  Cesar  invades  Britain  the  second  time,  and  oonqiMni  part  ef  it 
53  Crassus,  killed  by  the  Paithians. 

51  Gaul,  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 

49  Cssar*s  phasing  the  Rnbieen.    RaMeeM^ 

48  Battle  of  Pharsalia.    Pharsal«&. 

46  Death  of  Cato. 

44  Death  of  Cesar. 

43  Second  TriumviMte,  Octa^rtttS)  Anteay  sad  LepkhlK 

42  Battle  of  Philippi,  in  which  Brutus  and  Casittis  are  defeaftd. 

8t  Herod  tibe  Idumesn,  oonftrmed  on  the  throne  of  Jodea^ 

32  War  declared  by  the  Senate  against  Antony  and  Gleopainu 

31  Battle  of  Actium. 

30  Oetavius,  emperor  of  Rome.    Aufnatat. 
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30  Death  of  AntoD  j  and  Ca^opatsa. 
27  Oclayiiis  called  Au^fiurtiM. 

5  John  the  Baptkt. 
4  Birth  of  Jesas  Christ. 
A.D. 

i  Vulgar  era,  from  which  we  reckon  timei  plaeed  by  nufllaka 
four  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ 
14  Tiberius,  emp  of  Rome.    Tiberiio 

26  Ministry  of  John  the  Baptis" 

—  Chrbt,  baptized  by  John. 

—  Imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist 

27  Death  of  John  the  Baptist. 

28  Transfigruration  of  Christ. 

29  Crucifixion  of  Christ. 

—  Effusion  of  the  Spirit,  on  tht  day  efpenteoest 

—  Death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 

31  Death,  of  Stephen. 

33  Conyersion  of  Saul  of  Tarsus, 

37  Caligula,  emp.  of  Rome.    CaliguZip; 

41  Conyersion  of  Cornelius. 

-— Claudius,  emp.  of  Rome.    Claud^ft. 

43  Expedition  of  Claudius  into  Britun. 

44  Death  of  James,  the  brother  of  Jomk 

45  Paul's  preaching  at  Salamis,  Paphos,  &c, 

46  Paul's  preaching  at  Iconium. 

51  Caractacus,  carried  to  Rome. 

52  Apostolic  council  at  Jerusalem. 

54  Paul  and  Silas,  at  Philippi. 

—  Nero  emp.  of  Rome.    Nelo, 

55  Paul  at  Thessalonica  and  Athens. 

56  Paul  at  Corinth. 
60  M<^  at  Ephesns. 

—  Romans,  defeated  by  Boadicea. 

—  Paul  at  Troas,  Miletus,  ^.  « 

—  Paul's  defence  to  the  people  of  Jerusalen^ 

—  Paul  before  the  council  at  Jerusalem. 

—  Paul  before  Felix  at  Cesarea. 

63  Paul  before  Festus  at  Cesarea. 
«—  Paul  before  Agrippa  at  Cesarea. 

—  Paul  sent  to  Rome. 

64  Rome,  burnt  by  Nero. 

>^  First  of  the  ten  heathen  persecutions  of  Christians  befora  Con 

stantine,  under  Nero. 
66  Death  of  Paul  about  this  time. 
70  Vespasian,  emp.  of  Rome. 

—  Jerusalem  taken  and  destroyed,  by  Titus. 

79  TituS)  emp.  of  Rome. 

—  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii^  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  V^mc 

yius. 

80  Conquests  of  Agricola  in  Britain. 


A.D 

81  Domitiftni  emp.  of  Rome. 

95  Second  of  the  ten  penic«tion»|  under  DomitiAa. 

98  Trajan,  emp.  of  Rome. 
107  Tiuid  of  the  ten  penecntieiMiy  under  Tnjan. 
117  Adrian,  emp.  of  itome. 
120  Adrian's  Wall,  built  across  BritUB 
130  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  by  Adrian. 
135  580,000  Jews  in  Judea  destroyed  by  the  R(»nuui. 
138  Antoninus  Pius,  or  Antonine  the  Pious,  emp.  of  Roma* 
161  Marcus  AureliusAntoninuSy  emp.  i^Riomar. 
163  Fourth  of  the  ten  persecutions,  under  Aureline. 
168  A  plague  over  the  Known  world. 
177  PersecuftioBi^Christiaae  at  Lyons. 
180  Commodus,  emp.  of  Rome. 
193  Pertinax,  emp.  of  Rome. 

202  Fifth  of  the  ten  persecutions,  under  Septiaans  Severaik 
2:22  Alexander  Severus,  einp.  of  Rome,  13. 

—  About  this  time,  the  Koman  Empire  begum  to  decline ;  the 

Barbarians  make  more  frequent  irruptions ;  and  the  Goths 
receiye  tribute  not  to  molest  the  Romam. 
235  Mazimin,  emp.  of  Rome,  3. 

Sixth  of  the  ten  persecutions,  under  M^-rimiff, 

250  Seventh  of  the  ten  persecutions,  under  Decius. 
254  Valerian,  emp.  of  Rome. 

257  fUghth  of  the  ten  persecutions,  under  Valerian. 

270  Aurelian,  emp.  of  Rome,  5. 

273  Ninth  of  the  ten  persecutions,  under  Aurelian. 

273  Zenobia,  taken  captive  by  Aurelian. 

277  Settlement  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul. 

284  Diocletian,  emp.  of  Rome.    Diocleko. 

303  Last  of  the  ten  persecutions,  under  Diocletian. 

306  Constantino  the  Great,  emp.  of  Rome.    Constantoir. 

308  Creation  of  cardinals. 

312  Pestilence  all  over  the  East. 

325  First  (general  council  at  Nice. 

329  Seat  of  the  Roman  Empire,  removed  to  Constantinople. 

337  Death  of  Constantino. 

358  150  cities  in  Asia  and  Greece,  overturned  by  an  earthquake. 

360  First  monastery,  founded  near  Poictiers,  by  Martin. 

361  Julian,  emp.  or  Rome.    Juli^a,  3. 

363  Vain  attempt  of  Julian  to  rebuild  Jerusalem. 

—  Jovian,  emp.  of  Rome.    Jovm. 

364  Division  or  the  Roman  empire. 

—  Valentinean,  emp.  of  the  West    Valen^w. 

—  Valens,  emp.  of  the  East. 
373  Bible,  translated  into  Gothic. 

.t79  Theodosius  the  Great,  emp.  of  the  East.    Theodotom^lC. 

392  Empire,  united  under  Theodosius. 

395  The  empire  again  divided.    Arcadius,  emp.  of  the  Eait^  nd 

Honorius,  of  the  West. 
397  Chiyaostome,  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
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400  Italy,  javagMl  bv  Alarie. 

410  Rome,  phindered  and  burnt,  by  Alarie. 

411  Vandals  settled  in  Spain. 

419  Manjr  cities  in  Palestine,  destroyed  by  an  eartliqiiake. 
426  Britain,  forsaken  by  tbe  Romans. 
439  Italy,  plundered  by  Genseric. 
444  Ravaffesof  the  Huns. 

446  T%e  Groans  cf  the  Britons, 

447  Italy,  rayaeed  hj  Attila. 

451  Arrival  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  in  Britain. 

452  Venice  founded. 

455  Rome,  plundered  by  Genseric. 

476  Romulus  Augustus,  called  MamtfUus  Augustmiusy  last  map,  of 
tbe  West.    Momylfoi*. 

Extinction  of  tbe  Western  Empire. 

Odoacer,  k.  of  Italy. 

480  Earthquake  at  Constantinople,  40  days. 

481  CloTis,  k.  of  the  Franks.    Cloka, 
^3  Tbeodoric,  k.  of  Italy.    Theodont. 
496  Baptism  of  Clovis. 

508  Reign  of  Arthur  in  Britain. 
510  Paris,  the  capital  of  Clovis. 
516  Computation  of  time  from  the  Christian  era,  introduced  \j 

DionysiuB,  the  monk. 
626  250,000  persons  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  at  Antioch 
527  Justinian,  emp.  of  the  East.    Justini^p. 
529  Persians,  defeated  by  Belisarius. 
537  Rome,  taken  W  Behsariua. 
540  Destruction  ox  Antioch  by  the  Persians 
542  Europe,  ravaged  by  the  plague  52  years. 

546  Rome,  taken  and  plundered,  by  Totila. 

547  Rome,  retaken  by  Belisarius. 
549  Rome,  recovered  by  fotila. 
552  Rome,  taken  by  Narses. 

659  Belisarius,  degraded  and  ungratefully  treated,  by  Justiniaa. 

568  Italy,  conquered  by  the  Lombards. 

569  Turks,  first  mentioned  in  history. 
571  Mahomet.    Mahupn,  61. 

580  Destruction  of  Antioch  by  an  earthquake. 

590  Gregory  I.  bishop  of  Rome. 

597  Augustme,  missionary  to  England. 

605  Use  of  bells,  introduced  into  churches. 

606  POPERY  AND  MAHOMETANISM.    PapamahomMis. 
616  Jerusalem,  taken  by  the  Persians. 

622  The  Hegyra.    Hegysed. 

632  Death  of  Mahomet. 

636  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Saracens  under  Omar. 

641  Alexandrian  library  burnt  by  the  Saracens  under  Omar. 

669  Sieily  rayagod  by  the  Saracens. 

672  Constantmople  besieged  by  the  Saracens. 

e73  Venerable  Bade,  G8. 
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685  Remnant  of  the  Britons,  totally  subdued  bj  the  Saxons,  and 

driven  into  Cornwall  and  Wales. 
690  Pepin  Heristal  acquires  the  chief  power  in  Franee. 

713  Spain,  conquered  by  the  Saracens. 

714  France  governed  b;^  Charles  Martel,  26. 
726  Controversy  about  images. 

732  Destruction  of  the  Saracens  in  France,  by  Charles  Martel. 

751  Pepin,  k.  of  France. 

7G2  Bagdad,  built  by  Almanzor,  and  made  the  seat  of  the  caliphs 

772  Charlemagne,  k.  of  France. 

785  Saxons  subdued  by  Chulemaene.  ' 

—  Haroun  al  Rashid,  caliph  of  £e  Saracens. 

787  England,  first  invaded  by  the  Danes. 

794  The  Huns  extirpated  by  Charlemagne. 

800  Charlemagne,  emp.  of  Germany,  14.    Charlemoe^. 

801  Harold  of  Denmark,  deposed  by  his  subjects,  for  professing 

Christianity. 

827  Egbert,  k.  of  England. 

846  An  earthquake  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  known  world. 

872  Alfred,  k.  of  England.    Alfroopa. 

886  Oxford  University. 

915  Cambridge  Universitj. 

991  Figures  m  Arithmetic,  brought  by  the  Saracens  from  Arabia 

into  Europe. 
1015  Laws  in  England  against  parents'  selling  their  children. 
1017  Canute,  k.  of  England. 
1055  Bagdad,  taken  by  the  Turks. 
1066  Harold  the  Usurper,  k.  of  England. 

ID"  William  the  Conqueror,  k.  of  England.    WUhaumu 

1070  Feudal  law,  introduced  into  England. 

1075  Penance  of  Henry  IV.  emp.  of  Germany. 

1080  Tower  in  London. 

1087  (Cr  William  II.  k.  of  England.    WMaikoi, 

1093  Pilgrimage  of  Peter  the  Hermit. 

1096  FIRST  CRUSADE  to  the  Holy  Land. 

1098  Antioch,  taken  by  the  Crusaders. 

1099  Jen^alem,  taken  by  the  Crusaders. 

JllOO  (O*  Henry  I.  sumamed  the  Scholar^  k.  of  England.    Honis^. 
1119  Thomas  a  Becket.    Becket&an,  52. 
1135  O"  Stephen,  k.  of  England.     Stepho^. 
1141  Stephen ,  taken  captive  by.  Matilda. 

1143  Restoration  of  Stephen. 

1144  Second  Crusade. 

1154  O*  Henry  IL  k.  of  England.    Henda620. 

1156  Moscow  built. 

1157  Bank  of  Venice  commenced 
1163  Gengis  Khan  bom. 

1171  DeaUi  of  Becket 

1172  Henry  II.  takes  possession  of  Ireland. 

1176  Gengis  Khan,  k.  of  the  Tartars,  51.    GengoMs. 
1183  Massacre  of  7000  Albigenses. 
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nae  CoDJimetion  of  all  the  i^aneta,  at  waanm,  S^L  M.    Cca 

ranciaboos. 
1187  JenualwBi, takan bySakdin. 
1189  O-  RiclMurd  1.  k.  of  England.    RuAakoou. 

_         Third  CruBade.  i      r  a      ^ 

1192  Saladin,  defeated  by  Richard,  in  the  b^  of  AMta. 
1195  DeTEStation  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  by  a  tempest. 
1199  ID'  John,  k.  of  England.  ,  ^    .,     «_      «.      j  v 

IS^  l^Mtantinoiile ,  ^en  and  pbmdered  by  tfa»  ¥tmA  and  Y. 

netiami* 
Baldwin  I.  French  emp.  of  Conrtaatmople. 

—  Inquisition.    Inqn^ze. 

1214  Roger  Bacon.    Roger  Badaf,  80.     _      ,  _ 

1215  Magna  Charta,  or  Great  Charter.    ChaidaL 

1216  inrHenry  IIL  k.  of  England.    Hentoitt. 
1224  Thomas  Aquinas,  50,    Aquuijf. 

1226  Lewis  IX.  (St.  Lewis)  k.  of  France.    St.  Law4M« 

1228  Baldwin  II.  French  emp.  of  Constantinople. 

1241  Hanaeatio  League,  begun  by  Lubec  and  Hamburg. 

1248  Fifth  Crusade.  „    ,    n  ,.    « 

1258  Bagdad,  taken  by  the  Tartars.    End  of  the  Saracen  empue. 

1261  Constantinople,  recovered  by  the  Greek  emperora. 

1264  Deputies  of  boroughs,  first  summoned  to  puhameni  m  JSog land 

Battle  of  Lewes,  between  Henry  III.  ">d  his  bajrone. 

1272  03*  Edward  I.  sumamed  Longshemksy  k.  of  Eviand.  lEObmAma, 

1291  Twelve  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Seotlaad. 

1292  John  Baliol,  k.  of  Scotland. 

1298  Wallace,  regent  of  Scotland. 

Commencement  of  the  Turkish  empire  oadsi  OChma^  » 

Bithynia. 

1299  Spectacles  invented  by  a  monk  of  Pisa. 

1301  Fust  meeting  of  the  States  General  in  Fraaoe. 

1302  Invention  of  the  Mariner's  Compass.    Comptsa. 
1304  Death  of  WaUace. 

1306  Robert  Bruce,  k.  of  Scotland. 

1307  Swiss  republics  founded. 
Pit-coal  first  used  in  England. 

fCT'  Edward  II.  k.  of  England.    Eddota^. 

1308  Pope's  removal  to  Avignon. 
1311  Death  of  Piers  Gavestone. 
1324  John  Wickliffe.    Wicktef,  64. 

1327  IC3*  Edward  III.  k.  of  England.    '&^taUp. 

1328  Geoflfrey  Chaucer.    Chaufe^,  72. 

1330  Gunpowder  invented  by  a  monk  of  Cologne. 

1335  Tamerlane,  bom. 

1337  Europe,  mfested  by  locusts. 

1344  Most  general  and  fatal  plague,  ever  known. 

1346  Battle  of  Cressy.    The  French  defeated  by  the  Blaek  Prmce. 

Cannon  first  used.    Crestos. 
1349  Pestilence,  that  destroyed  mvriads  of  Asiatio%  and  iiMrly 

third  of  Europeans. — Hu,  2 :  295. 
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1S52  Europe,  inyaded  by  the  Tnrlu. 

1353  Ana  and  Africa  desolated  by  locuste. 

1356  Jolm  II.  of  France,  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Poictiers. 

1361  Plague  in  France,  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  &,c,  which  dee 

troyed  nearly  a  third  of  the  Scots. 
1365  Collection  of  Peter  Pence,  forbidden.by  the  English  govemment 

1369  Tamerlane,  k.  of  the  Tartors.    Tamertouit,  36. 

1370  Hanseatic  League  at  its  height,  consisting  of  64  cities  with  44 

in  alliance. 

1376  John  Huss,  39.    Huatois. 

1377  Pope's  return  from  Avignon  to  Rome. 

iCF*  Richard  II.  k.  of  England.    Richi2ato»>. 

1380  Thomas  a  Eempis,  91. 

1381  Insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler. 

1382  Many  cities  in  Europe,  depopulated  by  the  Plague. 
1384  Death  of  Wickliffe.  "^         /• 

1399  ICP  Henry  IV.  k.  of  England.    Henfatoun 

1400  University  of  Dublm. 

1402  Battle  of  Angora.    Aasoze, 

1403  Battle  of  ShrewsburyTbetween  Henry  IV.  and  Toniig  Pi«iey 
1407  Joan  of  Arc,  24.  ^  — •  # 
1410  Wickli^'s  works,  burnt  at  Oxford. 

1412  Algebra  brought  from  Arabia  into  Europe. 

1413  |I3^  Henry  V.k.  of  England.    Henlafat. 

1414  Council  of  Constance. 

1415  Battle  of  Agincourt.    Agii|fa^. 

Ordinary  revenue  of  Henry  V.  £56,960,  equal  to  $232,863. 

— —  Deatii  of  John  Hubs. 

1416  Deathof  Jerome  of  Prague. 
1418  Death  of  Lord  Cobham. 

1421  The  Zuyder  Sea,  formed  by  an  inundation. 
J422  ICF^  Henry  VI.  k.  of  England.    Hen^ode. 
■  Charles  VU.  k.  of  France. 

1428  The  English,  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  by  Joaa 
of  Arc. 

-  Wickliffe's  remains,  burnt,  and  his  ashes  thrown  into  the  river 

Swift. 
1436  Paris  recovered  from  the  English,  by  the  French. 
1444  Invention  of  printing  about  uds  time. 

1446  Vatican  library,  founded. 

The  sea  breaks  out  at  Dort,  and  drowns  ip0,000  people. 

1447  Columbus  bom,  50.    Colum/op. 

1448  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  44. 

1453  Constantinople,  taken  by  the  Turks. 

1454  University  of  Glasgow. 

1457  Glass,  first  manufactured  in  England. 

1459  Art  of  engraving  on  copper. 

1461  07  Edward  IV.  k.  of  England.    Ed/o«a. 

1470  Hugh  Latimer,  84. 

1471  Thomas  Wolsey.    Wolsopa,  59 

1472  Copernicus     Copemope,  71. 
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1476  Certain  perions  obtain  license  from  Edward  IT.  to  mak*  gold 

and  silver  from  mercury. 

1477  University  of  Aberdeen. 
1480  Thomas  More,  55. 

1483  13-  Edward  V.  k.  of  England.    Edufoai, 

it?  Richard  III.  k.  of  England.    Biehtf^t, 

Martin  Luther.    Luther/oot,  63. 

1485  Battle  of  BoBworth. 

ID"  Henry  VII.  Hemaifook 

1487  Zuingle.    Zuinfl/oop,  44. 

1488  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  discovered  by  the  Por^iguese. 

1489  Thomas  Cranmer.    Cran/bon,  67. 

1490  Thomas  Cromwell,  50. 

1491  End  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

1492  San  Salvador,  discovered  by  Columbus,  Oct.  12,  Cuba,  Oct.  27, 

Hispaniola,  Dec.  6. 

1493  Maximilian  I.  emp.  of  Germany. 

— —  Second  voyage  oi  Columbus  to  Ameiioa. 

1494  Jamaica,  discovered  by  Columbus. 

1496  Commission  for  discovery,  granted  by  Henry  VH.  te  John 

Cabot  and  his  three  sons. 

1497  North  America,  discovered  by  John  and  Seba^an  Oibot. 

—  Melancthon,  63.    Melancth<7nai. 

— —  The  Portuguese  sail  to  the  East  Indies. 

1498  Third  voyage  of  Columbus  to  America. 

American  continent,  discovered  by  Columbus,  al  OanMUML 

1499  South  America  visited  by  Americus  Vesmitius. 

1500  Birth  of  Charles  V. 

1503  Fourth  voyage  of  Columbus  to  America. 
1505  John  Knox.    Knoxuza,  67. 

1508  League  of  Cambray,  against  the  Venetians. 
Negro  slaves,  imported  mto  Hispaniola. 

1509  \ST  Henry  VIH.  k.  of  England.    Hemoovmn, 

—  John  Calvin,  55.    Calvatn. 

1511  Cuba,  conquered  by  300  Spaniards. 

1513  Battle  of  Fjodden,  m  which  James  IV.  was  slain. 
'  Leo  X.  pope. 

1514  Pestilence  among  cats. 

1515  Francis  I.  k.  ofFrance. 

1516  Charles  V.  k.  of  Spain. 

1517  THE  REFORMATION.    Reformtfteju. 

Patent,  granted  by  Charles  V.  for  imnorting  negro  slaves  into 

America. 

1518  .Doctrines  of  Luther,  condemned  by  Leo  X. 

1519  Charles  V.  emp.  of  Germany.    Charlesvt«m. 
Mexico,  invaded  by  Cortes. 

1520  Massacre  at  Stockholm,  by  Christian  II. 
- — "  Death  of  Montezuma. 

-^-  .^olyman  the  Magnificent,  emp.  of  Turkey. 

1521  Gustavus  Vasa,  k.  of  Sweden. 

William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh.    Ceei/efr,  77. 
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1521  Conquest  of  Mezipo,  comphted  ly  Oortwt* 

Henry  VIII.  receiyes  from  tfie  pope,  tiie  titia  of  O^fuuUr  ^ 

the  Faith, 
3522  John  Jewell,  49. 

1325  ^ttle  of  Favia.    Capture  of  Fraacki  I. 
1526  Lutheranism  establisned  in  Germany. 
■     ■»■  Liberation  of  Francis  I. 

1529  Reformers,  called  PratB^tant^. 

1530  Protestant  League  of  Smalcald.    8malca2t«t. 

1531  Peru,  invaded  by  Pizarro  and  Almaero. 

1532  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  LeicesteV,  5o. 
35^  Elizabeth  born. 

1534  Reformation  in  England  and  Ireland. 

i535  Society  of  the  Jesuits,  instituted  by  Loyola. 

1536  Suppression  of  the  smaller  monasteries  m  England. 
Francis  Walsingham,  54. 

1537  California,  discovered  by  Cortes. 

1538  Suppression  of  the  larger  monasteries  in.  Enjj^and 

1539  The  Bloody  Statute,  or  Law  of  the  Six  Articles. 
1542  Mary  Stewart,  born  and  made  queen  of  Scotland. 

1544  Good  land  in  Ehigland,  let  at  one  shilling  an  aer« 

1545  Council  of  Trent.    Trentit/w,  18. 
Francis  Drake.    Dnkufu,  51. 

1546  Tycho  Brahe,  55. 

1547  inr  Edward  VL  k.  of  England.    Edsavop. 

1549  Death  of  cardinal  Beaton. 
Cervantes,  67. 

1550  Era  of  English  Puritans. 

1551  James  Cricnton,  32.  ■..«■• 

1552  Books  of  Astronomj  and  Geography  destroyed  in  Eagland,  ts 

being  infected  with  magic. 

Walter  Raleigh,  66.    Rahid. 

..        Book  of  common  prayer,  established  in  England. 

1553  O"  Mary,  queen  of  England.    ManiZi.  ^ 

1554  The  wearing  of  silk,  forbidden  to  the  common  peopto  m  Bug* 

land. 
. Death  of  Jane  Grey. 

1555  Persecution  by  Mary. 

1556  Philip  n.  k.  of  Spam. 

1558  11?  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England.    Eliaolu*. 

1560  Charles  IX.  k.  of  France.  ,  ,     ,r 

Reformation  in  Scotland,  completed  by  John  Knox.  ^ 

1561  Francis  Bacon.    B9.cusa,  65.  ,  ,     „     i. 
1563  Slave  trade  of  the  English,  begun  by  John  Hawkemk 
J. 564  William  Shakspeare.    Shakespiwa,  52. 

Galileo,  78.     GaUliwo. 

1566  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands  from  Philip  II. 
39  Articles  established  in  England. 

1567  James  VI.  k.  of  Scotland. 

Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  34. 

1568  Flight  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  to  England. 
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lim  Protairtantitolantediii  HbUaiid. 

1573  MaMacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's.    Bartholomi^. 

1573  WiHiam  Laud.    Laud«^,  71. 

1575  John  Robinaon,  50.    RobinvotZ. 

1576  Proteatanta  tolerated  in  France. 

1579  John  Smith,  52. 

1580  Jamea  Uaher,  75. 

1582  The  new  atyle,  introduced  into  Italy,  by  pope  Gregory  XIIL 

the  5th  of  Oct  being  reckoned  the  15tL 

1583  Hugo  Grotioa,  62. 

1584  MUea  Standiah,  72. 

1585  Richlieu,  57. 
^—  John  Cotton. 

First  V.nglifth  colony  in  America,  planted  at  Roanoke. 

■         Jansenius,  53. 

1586  Ck>lon7  at  Roanoke,  carried  by  Drake  to  England. 

Thomas  Hooker,  61. 

1587  Death  of  Mary,  q^een  of  Scots. 

—  John  Winthrop,  o2. 

1588  Destniction  oi  the  Spanish  Armada.    Ansadalook, 

WiUiam  Bradford,  69. 

1589  Fetny  IV.  k.  of  France. 

Coaches  introduced  into  England. . 

1591  Uniyersity  of  Dublin. 

1592  Presbytenanism,  established  in  Scotland. 

1593  Thomas  Wentworth,  48. 

1594  Birth  of  Gustayos  Adolphna. 

—  Edward  Winslow,  61. 

John  Hambden.    Hampttno,  49. 

1596  Des  Cartes,  54. 

—  Richard  Mather,  73. 

1597  John  Dayenport,  73. 

1598  Edict  of  Nantz. 

1599  Robert  Blake,  58. 

—  Roger  Williams,  84. 

1600  Birth  of  Charles  I.  of  England. 

1602  WUIiam  ChUlingworth,  42. 

—  Cape  Cod  discoyered  by  Gosnold. 

— ^-  Reyiyal  of  religion  in  some  of  the  northern  counties  of  England 

1603  O"  James  I.  k.  of  England  and  Scotland.    Jam&osatt. 

1604  John  Eliot,  86. 

1605  Powder  Plot. 

Edmund  Waller,  82. 

1607  First  permanent  English  settlement  in  America,  at  Jamestown. 
Flight  of  the  Pilfrims  to  Amsterdam. 

*  Smith  sayed  by  Pocahontas. 

C/oiony  at  Sag«dahok. 

1608  John  Milton.    Mil^atA;,  66. 

Satellites  of  Jupiter,  discoyered  by  Galileo. 

—  Remoyal  of  the  Pilgrims  to  Leyden 

1609  Plot  of  the  Indians,  disclosed  by  Pocahontas. 
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1609  Matthew  Hale.    HalMtn.  67. 
%610  Imcvob  Gftrey.  Lord  IVifldaiid,  31. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  assassinated  by  RaTaiUae. 

-— —  Tiie  "virgpnA  eokmj  reduced  from  nearly  fire  hvndred  to 

sixty. 
1611  Gnstayns  Adolphos,  k.  of  Sweden. 

1613  Focahontasi  married  to  Mr.  Rolfe. 

1614  Last  meeting  of  the  states  generd  m  fVanee,  befbro  the  late 

roTolution. 

North  Virginia,  caUed  New  Enghmd,  by  vrinee  Charlea. 

I Manhattan,  now  New  York,  settled  by  the  Dutch. 

. 24  natiyes  of  N.  £.  carried  off  and  sold  by  Hunt. 

1615  Richard  Baxter. 

1616  John  Higginsou,  92. 
— —  John  Owen. 

1617  Most  of  the  inhabitants  from  Narraganset  to  Penobeeoty  svepi 

away  by  war  and  pesUlenoe. 

1618  Synod  of  Dort. 

—  Abraham  Cowley,  59. 

Jacatra,  now  Batayia,  taken  end  forced,  by  the  Dutch 

1619  Circulation  of  the  blood  discovered,  or  confirmed,  by  HarTcy, 

1620  English  settlement  at  Madras. 

LjflNfDING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS,  Dec.  38. 

1621  Batayia  in  Jaya,  settled  by  the  Dutch. 

—  League  between  Massasoit  and  the  Pilgrims. 

1622  Massacre  of  347  Virginians  by  the  natives,  fifateh28. 

—  Algernon  Sidney.    Sid^eif,  61 

1623  First  settlement  m  N.  H. 

1624  George  Fox.    Foxsef,  66. 

Settlement  at  Cape  Ann. 

1625  Plague  in  London  destroyed  35,000  persoiu 

CharlesLk.  of  England.    Charles(<i5s2. 

1626  Robert  Boyle.    Boyl^fp,  64.    Bossuet,  77. 
1628  New  Holland,  discovered  by  the  Dutch. 

A  new  islarvd  among  the  Azores,  emerged. 

Patent  for  Mass.    Settlement  of  Salem. 


John  Bunyan.    "Bvasek, 


1629  First  church  in  Mass.  formed  at  Salem. 
■        Charlestown,  Mass.  settled. 

^—  First  permanent  settlement  of  the  Dutdi  at  Manhattan. 

1630  Isaac  Barrow,  47. 

Arrival  of  Gov.  IT^nthrop  at  Massachusetts,  with  about  1500 

emigrants. 

John  Flavel,  61. 

Dorchester,  Watertown,  Boston,  Roxbury. 

John  Tilotson,  64. 

1631  First  vessel  built  in  Mass.  called  the  BUagvng  of  Os  Ba^ 

launched  July  4. 
^—  John  Dryden.    Drydartt,  70. 

1632  Patent  of  Maryland,  granted  to  Cecilhia  Calwt,  lord  BaJH* 

more. 
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1G32  John  Locke.    Lockn<2^  72. 

1U33  First  house  erected  in  Connectknty  near  Uttle  RiT«r  m 
Wmdsor. 

1634  Captains  Stone,  Norton,  and  eight  others,  murdered  bj  the 

Pequot  Indians,  on  Con.  riyer. 
Maryland,  settled  by  200  Catholics. 

1635  Remoyal  of  about  oO  nersons  from  Dorchester,  Newtown  and 

Watertown,  to  Windsor,  Hartford  and  Wethmfield. 

—  Accession  to  Mass.  of  about  3,000  emigrants.  » 
«— ^  Tremendous  storm  in  N.  £. 

-—  China  conquered  by  the  Tartars 
"—  Ship  money  first  imposed  by  Charles  I 

1636  Hooker  and  Stone,  with  their  people,  remoye  firom  Waterlow 

to  Hartford. 
-^—  Proyidence,  settled  by  Roger  Williams. 
'         Henry  Vane,  Goy.  of  Mass. 

1637  Slaughter  ot  five  or  six  hundred  Indians  at  Mistic  fiurt,  by 

Mason,  May  26. 
— ~  Destruction  of  the  Pequot  nation. 

—  First  Synod  at  Newtown  occasioned  by  Ann  Hutchinson 
Public  School  in  Newtown 

1638  Harrard  coQege  founded  and  Newtown  called  Combri^fl 
^—  Solenm  League  and  Coyenant  in  Scotland 

■  New  Hayen  settled. 

1639  Constitution  of  Con. 

—  John  Haynes,  first  goyemor  of  Con. 

■  Printing  press  at  Cambridge. 

—  Increase  Mather,  84. 

Benjamin  Church,  79. 

1640  Cessation  of  English  emigration. 
Long  parliament,  Noy.  3. 

1641  Irish  Massacre,  Oct.  23. 
Strafford  beheaded. 

1642  BatUeofEdgehill. 

■  Isaac  Newton.    New^od,  84. 

—  Mayhew  in  Martha's  Vineyard,      j 
N.  £.  fayoured  by  the  English  parl»BM|it 

1643  Lewis  XIV.  k.  of  France,  72.  ^^ 
Laud  beheaded. 

— ^  Confederacy  of  the  four  N.  £.  colonies. 

Solomon  Stoddard,  86. 

1644  Reyolution  in  China,  by  the  Tartars. 

Patent  for  Providence  Plantations. 

William  Penn,  74.    Fensof. 

1645  Battle  of  Naseby.    NivoL  ' 

1646  Act  of  Massachusetts  legislature  for  carrying  the  gospia  «c  ibe 

Indians. 

—  Elliot  preaches  to  the  Indians. 
— —  Second  Synod  in  Mass. 

1647  Epidemic  through  America. 

1648  Cambridge  Plalorm. 
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1648  Hnmphrej  Prideftiix,  76. 

1649  Charles  I.  beheaded,  Jan.  30. 

■  Commonwealth  of  England. 

Society  for  propagating  the  gospel  m  N.  E.  ftrmed  in  Eqriud. 

1650  Battle  of  Danbar. 

•^—  John  Cbnrehilly  Dnke  of  Marlboronghy  72, 

— — *  Conversion  of  the  Indians  on  Martha's  Vinejird. 

1651  Battle  of  Worcester,  won  by  CromwelL 

—  Fenelon,  64. 

■  Sumptuarr  law  in  Mass. 
-^—  Enffksh  Nayigation  Act. 

1658  Vomntary  submission  of  Maine  to  Bfass. 

1653  O.  Cromwell,  protector  of  England. 

1666  Law,  in  Mass.  requiring  thai  **  all  hands  not  seeessarOr  em- 

ployed  on  other  occasions,  as  women,  boys  and  girls,  snovld 

spin,  accordingto  their  skill  and  ability." 
1656  Ann  Hibbins  of  Boston,  exeented  for  witcheraft. 
— —  Persecution  of  the  Quasers  in  Mass. 
1668  Richard  Cromwell,  protector. 

1759  Resignation  of  the  protectorship,  by  Richard  Cromwell. 
— —  Two  Quakers,  Robmson  and  Steplienson,  ezeeated  in  * 

chusetts. 

1660  Charles  II.  k.  of  England.    The  Restoratimi. 

■  Navigation  Act  confirmed,  and  extended. 

1661  Charies  Rollin,  80. 

1662  RoyeJ  Society  in  England. 
— —  Matthew  Henry.    Hensmui,  5fiL 

■  Synod  in  Boston. 
Act  of  Uniformity,  in  England. 

1663  Massinon,  79. 
— -  Charter  of  Carolina,  granted  to  Clarendon  tad  others. 

■  Prince  Eugene,  73. 
Cotton  Mather,  65. 

1664  New  Jersey,  granted  to  Lord%erkely  ud  George  Carliffal. 
Elliot's  Indian  Bible  printed  at  Cambridge. 

1665  Six  towns  of  Christian  Indians  in  Massaehnsetts. 
Plague  in  London  destroyed  68|000  people. 

—  Umon  of  New  Haven  and  CooT 

1666  Great  fire  in  London^  which  destroyed  IZfiOO 

■  Buccaniers  in  America. 

1667  Jonathan  Swift,  78. 

Erasmus,  69. 

1672  Cslmet,  85. 

Birth  of  Peter  the  Great. 

1672  Great  part  of  HoDand  conmiered  by  Lewis  XPF, 

—  Joseph  Addison.    /Tddosoia,  47. 

1673  Benjamin  Colman,  74. 

1674  Edward  Andros,  Gov.  of  N.  T. 

Death  of  the  De  "mtts. 

Isaae Watts.    WatijMyTS. 

1675  War  with  Philip,  k.  of  the  W 
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1675  Sumiel  Ckrke.    ClarkJOtZ,  64. 

1676  Death  of  k.  PhiUp,  Aug.  12. 

1677  Saorin,  63. 

1680  A  great  comet  appeared,  and  from  its  BeaflSMi  to  tb*  awti^ 

alanned  the  ioh«lMtaat«»    It  rorthin^  firaM  M«v.  %r  *• 
March  0» 

—  N.  H.  aeparated  fiton  ilMB. 

—  Charleeton  in  8.  C. 

1681  Pemiaybrania,  granted  to  Williaaa  Qoift. 
Edward  Toong,  84. 

1662  Philadelphia. 

— >  Peter  the  Great,  czax  of  Rouftfli. 

1684  MiM.  4mm«d  of  «ti  cbartMT. 
" Handel,^ 

1685  O*  Jamean.  k.ofExi|^aiid.    iuikistkm. 

Writs  iaeiMd  to  take  awajr  the  ohMtwa  of  Cob.  MdR,.L 

^^  Reyocation  of  the  edict  of  Jfants. 

^—  Mamber  of  praying  Indiana  withia  the  fimita  of  PI jmontfa  eolo- 

1686  Newtonian  philoaop^  puUiihed  in  England^ 
.— ~  William  Law,  75. 

1687  £.  Andres,  pvesideBt  of  N.  England. 

1688  N.  Y.  and  N.  J.  added  to  tiw  jurisdiction  of  N.  Engiand. 

— —  War  with  the  Indians  in  N.  England,  Which  oontiBoed  sefiiral 

years. 
RoYolution  in  England,  oooMMoly  called  THE  BfiVOiAJ. 

TION.  ^  ^ 

•— —  Alexander  Pope,  66. 

1689  William  III.  and  Maiy,  king  and  queen  of  England^  Febu  I& 

WiUiss^iik 

—  Act  of  Toleration  in  England. 
— —  Deposition  of  Andros. 

i.  ftw«dtonborg»83. 

1690  Battlrof  the  Boyne. 

1692  White  inhahitanAs  in  N.  K  200,000. 
— —  New  charter  granted  to  Mass. 
— -  Witchcraft  in  Mass.  20  persons  exeeiited. 
1694  Voltaii%  84 

1696  Thirty  Indian  chnrches  in  N.  E. 

•— —  Parliamentary  tax  npon  the  colonies  reeoaimeiidsd. 

Henry  Home,  (Lord  Kaims,^  86. 

^—  Chnrch  removed  from  Dorchester,  Massachusetts^  tad  ietlled 

at  Dorchester,  South  Carolina. 
— -  Peter  the  Gceafc,  sole  empevor  of  Rii|Mu 

1697  Peace  of  Ryswick. 

1698  Number  oflndians  in  Massachusetti  about  4,000. 
— —  Charles  XII.  k.  of  Sweden. 

— —  English  Christian  Knowledge  Sookltf . 

1699  Great  numbers  of  Philade1phiatt»  ditt  of  the  ynilow 
Population  of  BoMi*  9U0OO. 
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1700  JamM  Thoimwon,  48.    Thon^KMi. 

— -^  Population  of  the  JEngliah  American  eoloniea,  160,000. 

—  Inondatkni  in  Charleston  S.  C.  which  drove  the  inhabitants  lo 

their  chambers.    The  citj  almost  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 

people  by  small  poz  and  pestilence. 
— -  Law  m  N.  T.  to  hang  eveiy  Popish  priest,  who  should  come 

Yolontarily  into  that  provmce. 
"  Tale  College  founded  at  Saybrook. 

1701  Socie^  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  fi»dign  puts  incorporated. 

—  Tale  College  incorporated. 

1702  O"  Anne,  queen  of  England.    AjonapM, 
PhiUp  I>oddridge,  40. 

1703  Gibraltar  taken  by  Rooke. 
John  Wesley,  88. 

■  •     Jonathan  Edwards,  55.        ' 

1704  Battle  of  Blenheim,  Aug.  8. 
DaTid  Hartley,  53. 

Thomas  Newton,  78, 

1705  Danish  Missionary  Society. 
Petersbnrgh  founded. 

1706  Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  84. 

1707  Euler,  76. 

• •  Linneus,  71. 

1706  Saybrook  Platform. 
William  Pitt,  70. 

1709  Battle  of  Pultowa. 

-^— ^  Samuel  Johnson.    JohnpoMiy  7& 

1710  Thomas  Reed,  86. 

—  James  Ferguson.    FerpipaZf  60. 

1711  Dayid  Hume.    HumoiFo,  65. 

1712  137  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Roanoke,  murdered  by  the  Tot- 

caroras,  &c. 

■  Rousseau,  66. 

1713  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

1714  07  George  I.  k.  of  England.    QwageMb^. 
I  James  Henrey,  44. 

— -  George  Whitefield,  56. 

1715  Lewis  XV .  k.  of  France. 
Dayid  Garrick,  63. 

1716  Barthelemy,  79. 

1717  One  of  the  greatest  snow  storms  ever  known. 

— ^  Tale  College  removed  firom  Saybrook  to  New  Hawn. 
'  New  Orleans  founded. 

1718  Hugh  Blair,  82. 
— —  Ibtm  Putnam,  7S. 

—  David  Brainerd,  89. 

1719  Joseph  Bellamy,  71. 

1720  South  Sea  Bubble. 

— — —  Jonathan  Blayhew,  46. 

1731  Inooolation  for  the  small  pox  in  Ncfw 
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17S1  link  AkMuade.    AkwiiMiyO. 

— —  John  WithenpoQiiyTli. 
«-— ^  ««amei  AdaMyO. 
1733  Riehard  Price,  68. 
1724  Samael  DaTien,  37. 


1736  John  Howard,  Ho¥^e«|  64. 

—  Jamei  Wolfe,  IS. 

1727  (DT  George  II.  k.  of  England. 
._  Drj  aommer,  followed  by  a 
Jamea  Bowdoin,  63. 

1728  People  of  Charleaton,  8.  C.  diiTan  hf  mtt  onnMMB  to4fca 

upper  atoriea  of  their  honaea. 

—  James  Cook.    Gookoufoa,  51. 

1729  OUver  Goldamith.    Goldj»fli,45. 
Edmimd  Bnrke.    Borkpen,  68L 

1730  Turka,  defeated  by  Konli  Khan. 

1731  William  Cowper.    QowpriH^M, 
Beilby  Porteua,  78. 

1732  Waahinffton  born,  Feb.  22,  67. 
-^—  Richard  Henry  Lee,  62. 
Eraamua  Darwen,  70. 

1733  Joaeph  Prieatlej,  71. 

1734  Morayian  Misaionary  Society. 

1735  Rayagea  of  the  throat  dta/b9ta^ 

aachnaetta. 

—  John  Adama,  91. 

1736  Kooli  Khan,  k.  of  Peraia. 
1937  Mm  HModc,  66. 

Inaarrection  of  alayea  in  Sonth  Carolina. 

Edward  Gibbon,  57. 

1738  Naaaan  Hall  College,  at  Princeton,  Nffir  Mttimj. 
1740  Charles  CocnwaUiB.    Oonnn^ni;,  6K. 
Nathaniel  Greene,  46. 

—  Joseph  Warren,  35. 

1743  Layoiaier,  51. 
William  Paley,  62. 

1744  Joaeph  Mihier,  5a 
I         Jeremy  BeHamp,  54. 

1745  LoaMittff  wrroaniend  te  tlw  ywrl&iglimd 

an  EnMiah  squadron,  Jane  17. 
— -  Fraiicia  Drake. 

1746  lima  destroyed  by  an  earthqaake,  wboaa  • 

ed,  with  abort  interyala,  for  ftnr  nuBttai^ 

1747  Thomaa  Scott 

1748  Ouurlea  James  Fox,  5a 
William  Jones,  46. 

1749  Dayfti  " 
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1750  Aeaitn^  ofBelmyam^m  Btntkholm 

New  Style  intoodated  iat»  Britain,  Sefit  3.  hmm  imIcoiimL 

the  l4th. 
1752  Hurricane  and  innndaiuni  at  rjiirlwrtm,  S.  (X  Sept. 

Population  of  Boston,  17^4. 

1752  Smdl  pec  in  Bofltoik    Of  5y544»  who  Jtad  it  tU  naftwal  wax» 

514  died ;  of  2»100^  who  were  iaMsokted,  31  died.         ^^ 

Timothy  Dwight,  &^, 

1756  liriiiin  deMio]^  hjr  an  earthqnake. 

Great  earthquake,  the  moat  yiolent  ever  knoam  im  North 

America. 
--<-*«  Defeat  and  death  ef  Braddoek,  at  Manniyahala»  Jnna,. 
1756  War  between  France  and  England. 

1758  Louisburjr  tal^n  Inr  the  Britiah. 

Horatio  Nelson,  AT. 

-^•r—  Fiahat  Amea^  50. 

1759  Quebec,  taken  by  the.  Enffliah.    Wolfe  and  MoalnfaB  killed. 
William  Pitt,  Jr.  47. 

1760  Population  of  New  Enffhmd,  60O,O00l 

ICr  Geoige  HI.  k.  ef  ESigiand.    €reot|^e>iyewa. 

1762  Severest  drougrht  eyer  kaown.  in  Amsnea ;  n*  nan^  fiK>ai  Magr 

to  September. 

1763  Peace  between  Britain,  France  and  %iaJB. 

Indians  within  the  limita  of  old  PlTaMUih  oolei^t  906w 

— — —  Catharine  II.  empress  of  Ruasia* 

1764  Charter  of  Rhode  IsUnd  GoUeffe^now  Bcovn.  VmsvuitM. 

1766  STAMP  ACT,  Jan.  W. 

Franklin^  electrieal  diaaeyaiy. 

— ^  Population  of  Boston,  15,250. 

1767  Duties  on  paper,  glass,  painleta*  eolowt  and  taaa. 

1768  Hurricane  at  Hayana,  whinh  daitri^^  4144  hoaaea  nd  lOOa 

inhabitanta. 
1760  Non-importation  agreement  antang  tha  eolnBina 
— '—  Dartmouth  College. 

1770  Duties  on  glass,  paper  and  paintoia'  oeleoBiy  repealed* 

-  Boston  Massacre,  March  5. 

1771  Insurrection  of  the  Reguktois  in  New  England. 
1778  Poland,  dismnnberad  hy  Roaaia,  Pruasia  aiu  Anatrin. 

■  The  schooner  Graspee,  burnt  at  Proyidenee,  June  10. 

«— >  Conunittea  of  Correspondence  in  Boaton,  Nov.  83|  tknfaaai»e^ 
the  anbeeqaant  union  of  the  eoloniea. 

1773  St.  Jago  de  Guatimala  swallowed  vp  l^  an  earthqaak%  whiak 

destroyed  8000  familiea. 

-  Destruction  of  British  team  Beaton  harboww 

1774  Boston  Port  Bill,  May  la 

Arriyal  of  Gey.  Gage  in  Boaton,  May  13. 

— *—  Hist  continental  CoB«ress,  S^.  6. 

1775  Leslie's  expedition  to  Salem. 
— —  Lexington  battle,  April  19. 

Ticonderoga,  taken  by  the  pioymeiala,  May  10. 

— —  Axriyal  of  Howe,  Burgoyaa  and  GUnton  at  Boaton,  M^Sik 
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1775  Bottle  of  Banker  Hill,  or  rather  Breed*!  Hill,  JuaIT. 
— —  Wasiiiiigrton*8  axriTal  at  Cambridge,  July  3. 

•^—  ContiDeiital  &8t,  July  20. 

—  FaUnonth  burnt  by  the  British,  Oct.  17. 

1776  .\orfolk  burnt  bj  the  British,  Jan.  1. 

I\»rchester  heights,  ocoumed  by  Americans^  Maiefa  4. 

Bitrton  eyaouated  by  the  BiitiBli,  March  17. 

Washington's  arriyal  at  N.  Y.  April  14. 

Lea^B  motion  in  Congress  for  a  deelaratioii  of  mdependenee^ 

Jnie7. 
— —  DeeUtation  of  Independence,  Jnl74. 
«—  ComnMoners  sent  by  Congress,  to  Fuis^  to  M&dt  a  trsalDr 

with  the  French. 
British  army  landed  at  Long  Island,  Aug.  2SL 

—  Battle  oh  Long  Island,  Anff.  27. 

New- York,  eyacoated  by  the  Americans,  and  possowcd  by  the 

British,  Sept.  15. 
— *  1000  houses  Domt  in  New  York. 

Battle  of  White  Phdns,  Oct.  38. 

Retreat  of  WashingUm  beyond  the  Delaware,  Nor.  28 

— — -  R.  I.  possessed  by  uie  British,  Dee.  8. 
— —  Congress  adjonmed  to  Baltimore,  Dec.  12. 
Battle  of  Trenton,  Dec.  26.  , 

1777  Washington  takes  post  at  Trenton. 
*-^  Battle  near  Princeton,  Jan.  3. 
Washington  retires  to  Morristown. 

—  The  Americsns  receiye  arms  and  ammunition  fiiom  Fiamca. 
^^—  Tieonderoga  eyacoated  by  the  Americans^  Jnly  6. 

—  Bennington  battle,  Aug.  16. 
— —  Battle  of  Brandywine,  Sept.  11. 
-*—  Battle  near  Stillwater,  Sept.  19. 

— —  Philadelphia,  possessed  by  the  British,  Sept.  27. 

—  Battle  of  Germantown,  Oct.  4. 

—  Second  battle  near  Stillwater,  Oct.  7. 

—  Capture  of  Burgoyne,  Oct.  17. 
Battle  of  Red  Bank,  Oct.  22. 

1778  Treaty  between  France  and  the  U.  S.  Feb.  6. 
«—  Philadelphia,  eyacoated  by  the  British,  Jone  18. 
~—  Battle  of  Monmooth,  June  28. 

— —  Arriyal  of  D'Estaing  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  with  12  ship*  ol 
the  line  and  6  frigates,  and  French  troops,  to  aid  the  AmexicmiMa 
-— —  Batae  on  R.  I.  Aog.  29. 

»      Americans,  driyen  from  R.  I.  Aog.  30. 
— «—  Sayannah,  taken  by  the  British,  Dec.  29- 

1779  New  Hayen,  plundered  by  the  British,  July  5. 

—  Capt.  Cook  killed  at  Owhyhee  by  the  :::atiyes. 

■         Fairfield  and  Green  Farms  in  Ct.  burnt  by  the  Britiahy  July  7  ; 
and  Norwalk,  Joly  12. 

—  Stoney  Point  taken  from  the  British,  Joly  16. 

1780  Charleston,  S.  C.  taken  by  the  British,  May  IS. 
»-—  Battle  near  Camden,  S.  C.  Aog.  16. 
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1780  T^DMebM^^of  Araold. 

■         Execution  of  Andre. 
— —  Ameriean  Academy  of  Arte  end  Sciencee. 
--*-  BritiBh  Naval  and  JiUUarj  BiUe  Societj^. 
Dark  day  in  N.  £. 

War  between  Hyder  Ally  and  the  Knglieli. 

FiuUipe  AoademTt  AndoYei ,  Maae. 

Ineurreetion  in  Uondon,  <m  aoeomit  of  en  woi  ftr  leGflffinf  tbe 
Fapieta.  * 

1781  Battle  of  Cowpens»  Jan.  17. 
Battle  of  Eutaw,  Sept.  8. 

— -^  ExpeditioB  of  Arnold  agaiaat  Virginia  ud  R«wLonde» 

New  London  burnt,  Sept. 

PhiUipe  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Capture  of  ComwaUie,  Oct.  19. 

1782  Independence  of  the  U.  S.  acknowledged  by  HoUaad,  Ap.  19. 
Balloons  invented  by  S.  and  J.  Montgolfier,  France. 

1783  Independence  of  the  U.  S.  acknowlBdlged  by  Swedei^  Den- 

mark, Spain  and  Pmeaia. 

Peace  with  Great  Britain,  Sept.  23. 

N.  T.  evacuated  by  the  Britieh,  Nov.  25. 

American  army  oiebanded. 

Abolition  of  slavery  in  Maae. 

.  Dickenson  College. 

1786  Wesbyan  MieuMiaxy  Society,  England. 
Insurrection  in  Mass. 

Insurrection  in  N.  IL    .  .  a    .  ^„ 

1787  Federal  constitution,  agreed  on  in  Congreee,  Sept.  17. 
Franklin  College,  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Columbia  College,  New-York  citv. 

1789  George  Washington  and  John  Adams  first  Prendent  and  Vice 
President  of ^e  United  States,  April  30. 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  ,,     x.  ^  t>^u-    • 

First  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  tin  Presbytenm 

Church  in  the  United  States,  May. 
•—  Destruction  of  the  Bastile,  July  14. 

National  Assembly  in.  France,  Oct.  19. 

1990  Popvlattoa  of  the  United  States,  3,929,326. 

Slaves  in  the  United  Sutes,  695,655. 

-  Monastic  establishments  suppressed  in  France. 

Kentucky,  an  indei>endent  state. 

Nobility  abolished  in  France. 

Connecticut  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. 

1791  Vermont  admitted  into  the  Unicm. 

Vermont  Universitv.  ^^  — «  «aa       «•     ^au  ^ 

Revenue  of  the  tJnited  States  $4,771,200.      Expenditure, 

$3,797,436.  .    „  »ir     i«t 

People  of  colour  made  free  citizens  m  France,  May  16. 

. SocMty  for  the  promotion  of  agricolturei  arts  and  nummotiiiee 

eetaUk^d  at  New  York. 
— *  Ffight  of  Lewis  XVI.  June  21. 
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17B8  Kmtaokj  admitted  into  the  Union,  Jan.  L 
->^-  BfaMaehnaetU  AgricQltaral  Society. 
— »-  Bantiat  BSiMonary  Society  in  Enmnd. 

Bmm  foarda  maancred  at  Paria,  Aug.  10. 

— —  National  GonventioUi  Sept. 

Abolition  of  royal  aathont7,and  Frinee  dedaiwd  a  rapolilie. 

«—  French  decree  of  fraterm^  promLnng  to  aid  all  peoptoy  who 

wiah  to  procnre  liberty,  Nov.  19.  •         .    .      '    , 
1T93  Lewie  XVl.  condemned  to  death  by  a  majority  of  fire  Toice^ 

Jan.  17 ;  execnted  Jan.  21. 

—  The  qaeen  of  France  condemned  Oct.  15;  eaeeuted,  Oct.  la 
WilUama  CoUeee. 

17M  Inanrrectionin  FemiBylTania. 

Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  called  Jay's  trMf. 

Death  of  Robei^ierre. 

— «  Union  College,  in  New- York. 

—  Greenyille  College,  Tenneaaee. 

1795  Holland,  oTemm  oy  the  French. 

Ci^of  Good  H<me,  taken  by  the  Britiah. 

London  Miaaion  Society. 

1796  Paul,  emperor  of  Rnaaia. 
Edinburgh  Miaaionary  Society. 

—  Netherlanda*  Miaaion  Society. 

1797  John  Adama  and  Thomaa  Jellbraon  aecond  Prefldent  aod  Yiea 

Preaident  of  the  United  Stotea. 
1796  Papal  goyemment,  aiippreaaed  by  the  French. 

Battle  of  the  Nile,  Aug.  1. 

Connecticut  Miaaionary  Society. 

1799  Bonaparte,  Firat  Conaul  for  10  yean,  Not.  9. 
-— —  London  BLeligiona  Tract  Society. 

Maaaachuaetta  Miaaionary  Society. 

Death  of  Washington,  Dec.  14. 

1800  Battle  (^Marengo,  June  14. 
Union  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Church  Missionary  Society,  in  England. 

— —  Battle  of  Hohenlinden,  Dec.  3. 

1801  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr,  third  PteadeBft  and  ¥io» 

Preaident  of  the  United  States. 
^^-  Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia. 
— —  Missionary  Seminary  at  GiMtport. 

1802  Catholic  religion,  re-established  in  Franca 
Peace  of  Amiens,  March  27. 

Bonaparte,  declared  First  Consul,  fer  lift. 

1803  War  between  Britain  and  France,  May  16. 
■         British  Foreign  School  Society. 

1804  British  and  F\>reign  Bible  Society,  March  7. 
•«— -  Hibernian  Bible  Society. 

«— -  Bonaparte,  emperor  of  France,  May  3. 

— »  The  emperor  of  Germany  aaaomea  the  title  of  Mmftnr  rf 
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1805  B<n»pttte,  k.  of  Italy. 

George  Clinton,  fonith  Yioo  President  of  tlM  United  States. 

Berlin  Bible  Societj. 

Battle  of  TraiUgar. 

1806  Lewia  Bonaparte,  k.  of  Holland. 

Abolition  of  the  riave  trade,  Toted  hy  tbe  Britidi  Furfiameot. 

Francis  II.  resigns  the  office  of  Emperor  of  Germanr. 

Battle  of  Jena,  Oct.  14. 

British  and  Foreign 'School  Societj. 

1807  African  Institution,  in  England. 
AndoYor  Theological  Semmarj. 

1808  Abolition  of  the  slaye  trade  in  the  United  Stetee. 

Philadelphia  Bible  Society. 

Bonaparte  seizes  Portogal ;  and  the  royal  fiunily  flee  to  Branl. 

Royal  family  of  Spain,  seized  by  Bonaparte. 

Manmond  II.  Saltan. 

1809*4ames  Madison,  fourth  President  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  National  Bible  Society.      ^ 

Battle  of  Talayera,  July  28, 29. 

— —  Connecticut  Bible  Society. 

1810  Holland,  annexed  to  France. 

Population  of  the  United  States,  7,339,903. 

-— —  American  board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Miwlum     Ii^ 

corporated  1812. 
•^—  Baptist  Board  for  Foreign  Missions,  United  States. 

1811  Prince  of  Wales,  reffent  of  Britain. 

-  English  National  Education  Society. 

1812  War  between  Britain  and  the  United  States,  June  !& 

-  Sunday  School  for  Ireland. 

Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society,  in  England. 

■  Russia,  inyaded  by  Bonaparte. 

Spanish  Inquisition,  abolished  hj  the  Cortes. 

New-York  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Battle  of  Smolensko. 

— ^^  Battle  of  Borodino,  or  Mosqua,  Sept.  7. 

Moscow  entered  b^  the  French,  Sept.  14 

Princeton  Theological  Seminaiy. 

1813  Perry's  yictory  on  Lake  Erie,  Sept.  10. 

Elbridge  Gerrjr,  fifth  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Battle  of  Leipsic,  Oct.  19. 

New  Englana  (now  American)  Tract  Societir. 

France,  entered  by  the  Russians,  Ac.  Dec.  23. 

Russian  Bible  Society. 

1814  The  pope,  released  from  prison,  by  Bonaparte. 

-  Massachusetts  Baptist  Education  Society 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

• Capitulation  of  Paris,  to  the  Allies,  March  30. 

-  Paris  entered  by  the  Allies,  April  1. 
■         Connecticut  Education  Society. 
«—  Bonaparte  dethroned,  April  4 ;  and  Banished  to 
Entry  of  Lewis  XV IH.  into  Paris,  May  a 
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1814  QtiDiutl  peace  in  Eorope,  Ifay  90. 
«--*  fafoiMtiim  xeilon4  in  Sp«n»  Jiijhr  18. 

WMhington  City,  taken  by  the  Britid^  Aof  .24. 

—  Britieh  aqqadron  on  Lake  Champlain,  cfitnied  by  IffDoaocf h, 

Sept.  11. 
--^  Getteivl  GongfeM  of  Vienna. 

Treiilyof^ent,«ifnedDecd4.  _      ^ 

The  Britiah,  repulaed  at  New  Orleans  Deo.  98. 

— ^  Pnunaa  Bible  Bociet^.  ^ 

Norweman  Bible  Society. 

Saxon  Bible  Society. 

Danidi  BiUe  Socielar. 

Swedish  Bible  Society. 

— -^  Haneveriaa  KMe 

Geneva  Bible  Society.  «•      ^  , 

1815  The  Britlflh  debated,  and  Paekenham  dau  at  JGfow  OdeuMb 

JeB.a 

Treaty  of  Ghent  ratified,  Feb.  S4. 

Bonaparte's  escape  firom  Elba,  Feb.  S6;  Imdiqg  ia  Ranos, 

March  1 ;  arrival  at  Paris,  March  96. 

Battle  of  Waterloo,  June  17  and  18. 

Sleswick-Holstein  Bible  Society. 

--*-  Aetrachan  Bible  Society. 

Bonapa]^  at  St.  Helena,  Oct.  13 

Basle  Missienury  College. 

—  American  j£ducation  Society. 

1816  American  Bible  Society. 

New*Yofk  Sunday  School  Union. 

Hartford  Evangelical  Tract  Society. 

Polish  National  Bible  Society. 

Netherlands  National  Bible  Society. 

Indiana  admitted  into  the  Union,  Dec 

1817  American  Colonization  Society,  Jan.  1. 

James  Monroe,  fifth  President  of  the  United  Staled 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  nzth  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

^— -  Western  Education  Society. 

United  Foreifirn  Missionary  Society,  in  Ameriea. 

— ~-  Malta  Bible  Society. 
Bernadotte,  k.  of  Sweden. 

1818  Gottengen  Bible  Society. 

_-  Presbyterian  £diicati<m  Society,  in  Amenot. 
— '  New- York  Baptist  Education  Society. 

Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  at  Waahingtea. 

France  evaeoatod  by  the  Alliee,  Oet. 

Paris  Bible  Society. 

1819  Illinois  admitted  into  the  Union,  Dee.  4. 
Maine  Baptist  Edocation  Society. 

—  Athens  Bible  Society. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society^  In  th»Uttifted  Statas. 

— —  Alafaana  admitted  into  the  Union. 

S0O  O-  George  lY.k.  ct  Britabu    Geergt^ote. 
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laaOPopulation  of  the  United  Stotet,  9,685,734. 
.         Free  constitation  in  Spain. 

Maine  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Foreign  Mission  Society,  Switxerland. 

KoYolution  in  Greece. 

1821  Death  of  Bonaparte,  May  6. 

Missouri  admitted  into  the  Umon. 

18S2  Iturbide  declares  himself  emperor  of  Mexieo. 

Massacre  of  Greeks  in  Scio.    ^  ^  __    _    _    , .  ,,„„,-.„^  _^ 

Don  Pedro,  son  of  the  kmg  of  Portogrf,  di«l«6d  «npmf  «f 

United  Domestic  Missionarjr  Society  in  New-Toik. 

"1823  Iturbide  dethroned  and  banished  to  Italy. 
1824  Visit  of  La  Fayette  t<f  the  United  StatM. 
l^  John  Quincy  Adams,  sixth  President  of  the  t^nrtadSteJ^ 
1_  John  C.  Calhoun,  seventh  Vice  Prejdent  of  th.  U«it«d  StetM. 

National  Tract  Society,  at  New-Yarit. 

Death  of  Alexander  of  Russia,  Deo.  1. 

Nicholas,  emperor  of  Ruaaia. 

1827  Battle  of  Navarin,  Oct.  21.  * 

1828  Capo  d'Istria,  IVeadent  Greece, 

1829  Death  of  Leo,  XII.  Feb.  10. 

. Andrew  Jackson,  President  U.  S.  Marcb  4.      

Missolonghi  and  Anatolia  surrendered  to  the  Greeks. 

Death  of  John  Jay,  Sir  H.  Davy.  A-1«m»mi1^ 

Peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  concluded  mt  Adnanopl^ 

Slavery  abolished  in  Mexico,  Sept. 

Venezuela  declared  Independence,  Sept 

-  Bevolution  in  Mexico,  Dec.  4. 

1830  Death  of  George  IV.  in  his  68th  year. 

William  IV.  Kinff  of  Great  Britian.  «  «*  -^  ^.tf 

IZfoSou  of  uited  States.  12,856.165.  Slave.,  2.010,436. 

Algiers  taken  by  the  French,  July,  5. 

Revolution  in  France.  July  27-4o,  Charles  X.  fled. 

.  Louis  Phillippe,  proclaimed,  Aug.  9. 

American  Institute  of  Instruction,  Aug.  1». 

. Insurrection  in  Belgium,  Aug.  25. 

Declaration  of  Independence  by  Belgium,  Uct^. 

Revolution  in  Poland  began  at  Warsaw,  Nov.  a» 

Death  of  Simon  BoUvar  aged  47. 

1831  Death  of  Robert  Hall,  Feb.  21.  -  ,     oi 

, Leopold  proclaimed  King  of  Belmum,  Jnlj.  21. 

Cholera  appears  at  St.  Petersburgh.  June,  dO. 

:.        «  «         in  England,  Oct.  26. 

.  Death  of  Miss  H.  Adams  76,  Stephen  Gurard  b*. 

.  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  proclwmed.  Feb.  ^. 

1832  Poland  united  to  Russia. 

War  between  Turkey  and  Egypt,  Apl.  1. 

Transit  of  Mercury,  May.  5. 

Reform  Bill  passed,  June,  4. 

—  Cholera  at  Quebec,  June,  8. 
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Death  of  Adam  Clark  69,  Sir  Walter  Scott»  Sept 

•^—  Otho  I.  prodauned  King  of  Greeee,  Oct. 
-— —  War  between  France  and  Belgium,  Nor,  90. 
Surrender  of  Antwerp  to  the  French,  Dec.  24^ 

1833  War  between  the  Sultan  and  Pacha  terminated,  ApL 

—  Fire  in  Constantinople,  12000  buildings  destroyed. 

—  Removal  of  the  Deposits,  Sept  18> 
Death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain  49. 

Isabella  II.  pmLaimed  Q,ueen  of  Spain,  Sept  29. 

1834  Death  of  La  Fajette  76,  May,  20. 

■  ■  ■■■  Infiiiiilwn  aboliahed  in  Spain,  July,  15^ 

Nunnery  burnt  at  Charlestown,  Aug.  11. 

Appreatioeehip  oommenoes  in  British  West  IndiaiL 

1835  Death  of  Francis  IL  Austria  68. 

— *—  Ferdinand  proclaimfid  Bmperor  of  Austria,  Mar.  2. 

Gfcat  Fire  in  New  York,  Dec.  16. 

]09f  Imfependenoe  of  Texas  declared. 

Frederick  proclaimed  King  of  Saxony,  May,  1& 

Arkansaw  admitted  into  the  Union,  Feb. 

1837  Jaffa  destroyed  by  Earthquake,  Jan. 

Michigan  admitted  into  the  Union,  Jan. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  eighth  Presideiit,  Mar.  4» 

Death  of  WUliam  IV.  72.  June,  20. 

Victoria  proclamied  Queen,  Juno,  21. 

Enwrt  AHgortVB  proehdmed  King  of  IUiiov«r».tai^  » 
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PREFACE. 

CcuFKNDS  of  History  mre  Bometimes  written  in  the  fonn  of  entecbinn.  And 
tliis  method  has  certainly  Tery  considerable  adrantages.  But  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  write  a  (jompend  in  this  form,  of  any  considerable  length, 
whieh  will  not  be  found  extremely  dry  and  uninteresting,  unless  the  answers 
are  so  long,  as  to  lose  the  advantages  of  this  form. 

By  means  of  separate  printed  questions,  we  may  retain  the  benefit  of  an 
nnbroken,  uninterrupted,  interestmg  narrative,  and  gain  all  the  adrantsges 
of  the  catechetical  torm,  in  addition  to  some  others  by  no  means  nnimpoiV 
ant 

One  inconvenience  of  separate  questions,  however,  is  the  difficulty,  that 
even  teachers  may  sometimes  find,  in  ascertaining  the  precise  answer  to  be 
giren.  In  the  following  questions,  an  attempt  is  made  to  obviate  this  diA- 
Ottlty.  Where  there  appears  any  room  for  doubt,  the  first  and  last  parts  of 
the  answer  are  inserteo.  Sometimes  the  whole  answer  is  inserted,  where  it 
is  necessary  to  change  the  expressions,  for  the  sake  of  brevi^,  or  accommo 
dation  to  ^4  qnestion.  When  these  aHerations  nre  small  and  obvious,  how- 
e^f,  each  as  substituting  a  participle  for  a  verb,  a  pronoun  for  a  noim,  &e. 
they  are  generally  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  learner. 

In  a  few  instances,  the  questions  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  a  little  trans- 
posed from  the  order  of  the  history. 

I  have  often  repeated  proper  names,  where  pronouns  might  have  been 
used.  I  have  done  this,  to  familiarize  these  names  to  the  learner,  and  to  ren 
der  it  convenient  to  ask  the  questions  separately ,at  reviews  and  examinations. 

In  a  very  few  instances,  I  have,  upon  good  authority,  ventured  to  give  an 
opinion  different  from  the  author's. 

To  questions  in  Italics,  the  learner  may  give  the  substsnce  of  the  snsweis 
in  his  own  words. 

Ryfield,  Sept.  25, 1818. 


DISTRICT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  to  wit: 

BE  IT  REMElilBERED,  That  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  Jane,  a.  n.  1825,'  and 
in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
RMtkardson  &  Lardy  of  the  said  District,  have  deposited  in  this  office,  the  title  of 
abook,  the  right  whereof  they  claim  as  proprietors,  in  the  words  following,  to 
wit : — 

«  Quegtumg,  adapted  to  Whelple^t  Compend  of  Hutorv.  By  Joseph  Ewtenm, 
Prvtapai  of  the  Female  Semutarf  at  Wethersfieldj  Con. 

In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled  "  An 
act  for  the  encouragement  of  Learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  Maps,  Ohaits, 
and  Books  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein 
mentioned."  And  also  to  an  act,  entitled  "  An  act,  supplementary  to  an  act,  enti> 
tied  *  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  Learning,  by  securing  the  cofaes  of  Mapn, 
Charts,  and  Books  to  the  autiiors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  tba 
times  therein  mentioned,  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  aits  of  design- 
ing, engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints.** 

JOHN  W.  DAVIS, 
Clork  of  the  Dutrict  of  MasoodmsttU. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  QUESTIONS.* 


What  is  Chronology  1 

What  is  its  object  1 

What  is  its  principal  usel 

What  have  been  considered,  as 
the  two  eyes  of  history  1 

How  mast  history  appear,  with- 
out geography  and  chronology  1 

What  must  be  the  consequence 
of  attending  to  history  without 
chroBology  1    Elffects lost. 

What  is  probably  the  principal 
reason  that  chronology  nas  been 
so  neglected  1 

In  what  consists  the  grand  ad- 
Tantage  of  Grey's  meth(^  of  chro- 
nology 1 

Wnat  vowels  represent  the  fig- 
ures 1,2,3,4,51 

What  diphthong  represents  6  ? 
Whyl 

What  diphthong  represents  7? 
Whyl 

What  diphthong  represents  81 
Whyl 

What  diphthong  represents  91 
Whyl 

What  diphthong  represents  ze- 
ro 1 

What  consonant  represents  1 1 
Whyl 

What  consonant  represents  2 1 
Whyl 

What  consonants  represent  3 
and  41    Whyl 

What  consonants  represent  5 1 
Whyl 

What  consonants  represent  6 
and  91    Whyl 

What  consonant  represents  71 
81— zero  1 

What  figure  does  I  represent  1 

What  figure  is  represented  by 
n  7— by  p  1— by  b  ?— by  au  1—  by  «  7 
— by  <>7 

What  is  represented  by  oo  ? — 
by  on  1— by  g 7— by  z ?''^y  t? — 
byir7— byi?7— byil  I 


What  is  represented  by  af  ? — 
hya?'-byba?-^j  bel—^j  di?^ 
hyto?-^ylu? 

What  is  re]<resented  by  fa  7 
pelpilpolpul  salselsil  sol 
sul  susi 

What  is  represented  by  of?  at  7 
fun  1  buti  puti  lukl  ladl  sadi 

What  is  represented  by  bw%  7 
tun  1  sun  1  pat  1  nat  1  nut  ] 

What  is  represented  hj so(m7 
noon  1  loon  1  spoon  1  loop  1  soop  1 

What  does  the  word  RompiU 
indicate  1 

Why  are  not  letters  srenerallj 
used  to  denote  thousands  1    It  is 

easy ^knowing  the  exact  time 

of  any  event. 

What  is  the  most  interesting 
and  important  period  in  the  Eng- 
lish history  1 

What  is  the  chroncdogised  name 
of  Henry  VII.  1 

How  do  you  spell  ^euxoifool  7 

What  does  it  imply  1 

What  part  of  his  conduct  seeth- 
ed very  foolish  1 

Who  succeeded  Henry  VII.  1 

When  did  he  ascend  the  thronel 

What  is  his  chronologised 
name  1 

Why  does  the  word  vain  form  a 
part  of  his  name  1    It  is lived. 

Who  was  the  successor  of  H. 
VIII.  1 

What  is  his  chronologised 
namel 

What  date  does  it  indicate  1 

From  what  did  he  save  the  na- 
tion 1 

Who  succeeded  Edward  VI.  1 

What  is  her  chronologised 
namel 

Why  do  we  call  her  MaruZt  1 

What  is  the  chronologised 
name  of  her  successor  1 


*  8m  Clmnology  and  Ghnmological  TaiUe,  at  tha  and  of  the  Compandi 


What  are  tha  chionologised 
names  of  the  two  next  soccessois 
of  Elizabeth  1 

What  appeared  bate  in  their 
ooDdnctl 

What  are  the  chronologised 
names  of  the  next  three  Bnglisb 
kingsl 


What  are  the 
names  of  the  English  monarchs 
from  HenrM/b«£  to  WUkuotm,  in- 
clusive 1 

What  are  the  chronologised 
names  of  the  EInglish  monarchs 
that  have-  reigned  since  Willo- 
soon? 


aUESTIONB  TO  BE  ANSWERED  WHILE  INSPECTINQ 
THE  CHRONOLOGICAL  l^ABLE    No.  I. 


How  long  was  it  from  the  crear 
tion  to  the  flood  T— from  the  flood 
to  Babel  7— from  the  flood  to  the 
Uith  of  Abraham  1 

How  long  after  the  flood  was  the 
call  of  Abraham  1 

How  long  after  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham, was  the  destruction  of  Sod- 
om T--how  long  after  the  flood  ? — 
after  creation  t 

In  what  year  of  the  world,  was 
Isaac  bom  1    Jacob  1    Joseph  1 

Which  was  probably  founded 
first,  Areos  or  China  1 

Ebw  old  was  Isaac,  when  China 
was  founded  ? 

How  old  was  Joseph,  whep  he 
was  sold  into  Egypt  1 


How  long  was  Joseph  in  Eg]rpt 
before  his  promotion  1 

How  old  was  Joseph^  when  he 
was  promoted  1 

How  long  was  it  from  the  call 
of  Abraham,  to  Israel's  removal  io 
Egypt  1 

m  what  year,  did  Abraham  diet 
— Isaac  1 

How  long  was  the  adminisCrap 
tion  of  Joseph  1 

How  long  did  Troy  stand  1 

In  what  year  of  the  world,  was 
the  destruction  of  Troy  V^e  de- 
dication of  the  Temple  1 

In  what  reigns  of^  the  kings  of 
Judah,  did  Jehoiada  live  1 


aUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  WHILE  INSPECTINCI 

THE  CHART.    No.  I. 


How  much  older  was  Abraham, 
•  than  Isaac  1    Isaac,  than  Jacob  1 

How  lon^  was  Troy  founded 
before  the  birth  of  Joshua  1 

How  old  was  Joshua,  when 
l^rtawas  founded  1 

How  old  was  Isaac,  when  Abra- 
ham died  1 — How  old  was  Jacob  1 

How  much  older  was  Jacob 
than  Joseph  1 

At  what  age,  did  Abraham  die  1 

At  what  age,  did  Isaac  die  1  Ja- 
cob 1  Joseph  1  Moses  1  Joshua  1 

At  the  death  of  Isaac,  what  was 
the  age  of  Jacob  1— of  Joseph  1 

How  kiBg  was  it  from  the  death 


'  of  Abraham,  to  the  birth  of  Jo- 
seph 1 

How  long  was  it  from  the  death 
of  Joseph,  to  the  birth  of  Moses  1 

How  long  did  Moses  die  before 
Joshua  1 

How  long  did  Joshua  die  before 
the  birth  of  Eli  1 

How  old  was  Eli,  when  Samnel 
was  born  1 

At  what  age,  did  Eli  die  1 

How  old  was  Samuel,  when  Sti 
diedl 

How  old  was  Samuel,  when. 
David  was  bom  ? 

At  what  age,  did  Dtrid  diet 


How  long  had  he  reigned  1 
How  long  did  Solomon  reign  1 
Wliat  was  the  length  of  the 

reign  of  Jeroboam  1-— of  Rehobo- 

am?— of  Asal 


How  long  is  itsinee  thebir^ 
of  Abraham  1— of  Isaac  T-*of  J»- 
cob  1— of  Joseph  1— of  Moses  1 

What  empire  has  been  of  tha 
longest  duration  1* 


CHAPTER  I. 


How  l<mg  was  the  creation  be- 
fore the  Christian  era  1— before 
the^oodl 
What  is  the  Christian  eral 
For  what  time,  is  the  history  of 
the  world  nearly  buried  in  obli- 
vion 1 

"Who  was  the  founder  of  Baby- 
lon 1 

What  relation  was  Nimrod  to 
Noah  1 

What  is  Nimrod  called  in  scrip- 
inrel    [See  Gen.  10.9.] 

About  how  long  was  the  found- 
ingot Babylon  after  the  flood  1 

Which  way  was  Baliylon  from 
the  Caspian  f— from  Nmevehl— 
from  Jerusalem  1 

Whose  son  was  Elam  1 

Where  did  Elam  settle  1 

How  was  the  idea  of  monarchy 
first  suggested  1 

How  did  Nimrod  employ  his 
armsl  First  upon  wild  beasts' 
and  then  upon  nis  own  species/ 
fcranding  his  empire  in  blood. 

Who  was  the  founder  of  Nine- 
veh 1    [See  Gen.  10. 11.] 

Which  way  was  Nineveh  from 
Jerusalem  1 


What  country  aopears  to  have 
been  named  for  Ashurl  Assvria. 

Who  was  the  successor  of  Ash- 
ur  1    Ninus. 

Give  some  account  of  Nineveh. 
It  is  said ^200  feet  high. 

Whv  is  Nions  sometimes  con- 
sidered the  founder  of  Nineveh? 
Probably  on  account  of  its  name : 
or  because  he  greatly  enlarged 
it. 

Who  was  the  qneen  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ninus  7 

How  did  she  render  her  name 
immortal  1 

Oive  some  occoutU  of  Babylon,^ 
If  kistorians-'-^gaTdeTis, 

What  overlooked  the  walls  of 
Babvlon  1 

Height  of  the  tower  of  Babell 

What  is  said  of  the  progresses 
of  Semiramis,  Sesostris  and 
others,  through  Asia  and  Africa  1 

Who  succeeded  Semiramis  1 

For  how  long  a  period  after  the 
reign  of  Ninyas,  is  the  history  of 
Assyria  almost  entirely  losti 

For  what  were  the  successors 
of  Ninyas  remarkable? 


CHAPTER  II. 
successors  of 


Where  did  the 
Nuayas  reside  ? 

Who  was  probably  the  last  of 
that  degenerate  race  of  kings  1 


Who  rebelled  against  Sarda- 
napalus  ?    Arbaces  and  Belesis. 

What  did  Sardanapalus  do, 
after  he  was  defeated,  and  driven 
into  Nineveh  1 


*  As  qaestions,  adapted  to  the  Chronological  Table  and  Chart,  may  be  easily 
nndttplied,  to  any  extent,  it  may  be  useful  for  teachers  frequently  to  exercise  their 
pupils  with  these  questions.  Such  an  exercise  will .  be  highly  conducive  to  their 
improveroent  in  arithmetic,  as  well  as  in  chronology.  An  acquaintance  with  Col- 
burn's  Fiast  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  will  be  found  peculiarly  condacire  to  render 
tbi3  exercise  easy,  interesting  and  profitable. 

t  This  the  learner  may  do  in  his  own  words. 


Wliolfeeame  master  ofbabylon. 
after  tlie  death  of  Sardanapalosl 

By  what  other  names  is  he 

known  t  Nabonasaiar  and  Baladan. 

When  did  Belesis  begin  to  reign  f 

Who  was  made  kingr  of  Nine- 
veh, after  the  death  of  Sardana- 
palns  1  Arbaces,  called  also  Ninas 
«he  Yoanger.  and  Tiglathpileser. 

Who  earned  the  Ten  Tribes  of 
Israel  into  captivity  t  3  Kings,  17. 

Where  did  he  place  them  1 

Which  war  was  Media  from 
the  Peisian  Gnlf  I—from  Spia  % 

What  was  the  principal  sm,  for 
which  the  Ten  Tribes  were  de- 
livered into  the  hands  -of  their 
enemies  1    Idolatry. 

Who  succeeded  Shalmaneser  1 

Who  was  kingof  Judah,  when 
Sennacherib  iDTiided  it *{  2  Kings, 
18. 

What  induced  Sennacherib  to 
retam  to  his  own  land  1 
What  was  an  effect  of  this  reduc- 
tion of  his  power  1  Media  revolted. 

What  was  the  fate  of  Senna- 


Who  succeeded  Bennaeherib  1 

tTnder  whom  were  Babylon 
and  Nineveh  united,  after  they 
had  been  separated  vl  yettrsi 

Who  was  the  successor  of 
Esarhaddon  1 

Who  was  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Media  %    Dejoces. 

Who  was  the  soeoeasar  of  De- 
joces 1    Phraortes. 

Who  defeated  and  slew  Phm- 
ortesl 

What  was  the  capital  of  Media  t 

Who  was  the  successor  of  PhiA- 
ortes  t    Cyaxares  I. 

Who  prevented  Cyaxafes  I. 
from  takmg  Nineveh  1 

Who  revolted  from  the  Uag' of 
Nineveh,  ^d  became  king  of  Ba- 
by Icm,  whUe  Cyaxares  was  at  war 
with  the  Scythians  ?  Nibopolas- 
sar,  the  father  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. 

Why  did  the  prophet  Naham 
denounce  a  wo  npon  Nineveh  1 
Nahum  3. 

Who  destroyed  Nineveh  1  Cy- 
axares L  and  Nebuchadnexoir.  ^ 


CHAPTER  III. 


For  what  were  the  public  build- 
ings of  Babylon  most  admira- 
ble 1 

To  whom,  is  the  world  princi- 
pally indebted  for  the  science  of 
architecture  1 

Meaning  of  architecture  ? 

What  two  cities  excited  the 
ambition  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  af- 
ter the  destruction  of  Nineveh  1 

Of  what  kingdom,  was  Jerusa- 
lem the  capital  % 

Which  way  was  it  from  Da- 
mascus 1— fromTyre  1 — ^from  Al- 
exandria in  Egypt  ? 

How  long  was  Nebuchadnez- 
zar employed  in  the  siege  of  Je- 
rusalem 1 

How  long  did  the  Jews  remain 
captives  at  Babylon  7 

At  how  many  times,  had  they 


been  carried  captive  1     Prin^ 
pally  at  three  times. 

From  which  of  these,  is  the  70 
years  reckoned  1    The  first. 

When  did  thoat  take  placet 
606  years  B.  C. 

Can  you  mention  any  prophets  by 
whom  theBabylonish  capti  vitywas 
predicted  T   2  Kings  20.  Jer.  36. 

Me&niag  of  predicted?   rV/ 

What  was  the  greatest  exploit 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  1  The  re- 
duction of  Tyre. 

How  much  time  did  Nebuchad- 
nezzar spend  in  the  reduction  of 
Tyrel 

What  reasons  are  givten  in  Sae- 
kiel  for  the  judgments  sent  upon 
Tyrol    Ezekiel  96.  &  98. 

Where  was  new  Tyre  biiflt  1 
On  an— -Hshore. 


fiow  loDg  did  Nebuchadnezzar 
reign  1 

who  were  the  four  successors 
of  Nebuchaduezzar  1  Evilmero- 
dach,  Neriglissar,  Laborosoar- 
chod  and  Belshazzar. 

W^  are  these  kings- remem- 
bered f 

Who  of  them  is  an  exceptioil 
to  this  remark  1  Neriglissar,  who 


is  said  to  have  been  a  btvtt  «nd 
excellent  prince. 

Who  was  king  of  Babylon, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Gyros  1 

What  has  been  the  condition  oi 
Babylon  in  modem  times  1  It 
has  been the  prophet. 

In  what  two  respects,  may  na- 
tional prosperity  be  considered  1 


aUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED   WHILE  INSPECTING 
THE  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OR  CHART.    No.  XL 


How  long  was  the  foanding  of 
Babylon  after  the  flood  1 

How  long  before  Nabonassar's 
rebellion  1 

How  lon^  was  the  captivity  of 
the  Ten  Tnbes  after  the  Dedica- 
tion of  the  Temple  1 

How  long  berore  the  captivity 
of  Jndah  1— before  the  birth  of 
Christ  1 

Can  you  mention  any  important 
characters  between  1996  db  1451 1 
— «ny  important  events  "i 

Canyon  mention  any  impor- 
tant characters  between  1451  &. 


721  'J — any  events  1 

Did  Moses  live  before  or  aAer 
David  ? — how  many  centuries  1 — 
how  many  before  Samuel  1— how 
many  B.  C.  1 

How  loDg  was  the  Babylonish 
captivity  after  the  Jews  becaoie  a 
nation  1--after  the  accession  of 
David  1 

Did  Homer  live  before  or  after 
Christ  ? — how  many  centuries  1— 
how  long  after  the  "  sweet  Psalm- 
ist of  Israel  1" 

How  long  before  Isaiah  l^be- 
fore  Virgil  1— before  Milton  1 


CHAPTER  IV. 


From  whom  did  the  Medes  and 
Persians  descend  1 

What  was  the  utmost  extent  of 
the  Medo-Persian  empire  1 

Who  was  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Media  t 

Character  of  Dejoces  7 

How  long  was  the  reign  of  De- 
joces 1 

How  did  Dejoces  spend  his 
timel 

Who  succeeded  Dejoces  1 

Whom  did  Phraortes  conquer  1 

How  did  Phraortes  succeed  in 
his  war  with   Nabnchodonosor, 

king  of  Nineveh  1    He  was 

life. 

Who  succeeded  Phraortes  1 

What  Mvere  some  of  the  prin- 


cipal exploits  of  Cjrazares  1. 1 
He  soon-^— nations. 

What  induced  Cyaxares  I.  to 
make  war  with  the  Assyrians! 
The  success  of  his  arms,  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  father's  de- 
feat and  death. 

After  Cyaxares  I.  had  laid 
siege  to  Nineveh,  what  caused 
him  to  raise  it  1  The  invasion 
of  the  Scythians. 

When  was  the  first  known  ir- 
raption  of  the  Scythians  1  When 
they  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Cy- 
axares I.  above  600  years  B.  C. 

Meaning  of  irruption  ? 

For  what  end  do  the  Scsrtbians 
appear  to  have  been  deseed  by 
Providence  1 


8 


What  TtpoDB  gave  birth  to  the 
Scythians  T 

What  was  the  character  of 
theSc/thiansI  Though pro- 
found. 

What  was  the  success  of  Cy- 
azares  I.  in  his  first  battle  with 
the  ScythiaDsl  He  was  totally 
de&ated. 

After  Cyaxares  I.  had  strug- 
gled with  the  Scythians  several 
years,  how  did  he  subdue  them  1 
He  is  said  to  have  murdered  their 


principal  leaders,  when  ihej  ware 

intoxicated  at  feasts,  to  which  he 

had  invited  them. 
Who  assisted  Cyaxares  L  in 

taking  and  destroying  Nineveh  1 

Nebuchadnezzar. 
Who  succeeded  Cyaxares  L 1 
Who  succeeded  Astyages  1 
What  is  he  called  in  Danielt 
Who  united  the  Median  and 

Persian  empires  1 
What  relation  was  Darius  to 

Cyrus  1    Uncle. 


CHAPTER  V. 


What  was  ancient  Persia  in 
extent,  compared  with  modem  % 

What  induced  the  Babylonians 
to  make  war  with  the  Medes  1 
Jealousy  of  their  rising  power. 

Whom  did  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon draw  into  his  alliance  against 
the  Medes  1 
'Who  was  that  king  of  Baby- 
lon 1 

When  formidable  preparations 
were  making  against  Media,  what 
request  did  Cyaxares  II.  make  to 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia  ? 

What  did  Cyrus  display  in  his 
first  expedition  against  the  Baby- 
lonians % 

What  took  place  in  the  first 
battle  1 

How  was  Cvaxares  afifected  by 
the  conduct  of  Cyrus  1  He  was 
—discontent. 

What  discouraged  Cyrus  from 
immediately  laying  siege  to  Ba- 
bylon 1  The  stupendous with- 
in. 

What  rendered  it  manifest,  that 
Cyrus  was  rising  to  the  empire  of 
Asia  1    His  great ^life. 

Meaning  of  impetmosUif  ? 

When  Cyrus  returned  to  Me- 
dia, how  did  he  treat  his  uncle  1 
He  had— — afifections. 


Acting  head  of  the  great  leagoei 
formed  against  Cyrus? 

Of  whom,  was  he  kin^l 

What  division  of  Asia  Minor 
was  N.  of  Lydia  1-South  ?- West  7 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
Lydians  %    Tho* nation. 

For  what  was  Cresus  distin- 
guished, beside  his  riches  % 

How  large  was  the  confederate 
army? 

W  here  was  it  assembled  1 

Which  way  was  Sardis  from 
Smyrna  1 — ^from  Ephesus  T — ^from 
Troyl 

How  large  was  the  army  of 
Cyrus  % 
Who  were  his  chief  dependence  1 

How  far  did  Cyrus  march  in 
quest  of  the  enemy  1 

What  is  the  first  and  grandest 
of  all  military  maxims  1 

Meaning  of  celerity  ? 

What  was  the  success  of  Cyrus 
in  the  engagement  that  ensued  1 
Never Asia. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Cre- 
sus, after  this  defeat  1  D^er- 
mined ^success. 

How  was  Cresus  treated,  after 
he  was  taken  1  He  was  condemn- 
ed^— prince. 

Meaning  of  reprietfe  ? 


d 


CHAPTER  VI. 


What  ooantries  did  Cyrus  see 
subjected  to  his  arms,  soon  after 
the  conqaest  of  Cresus  ? 

What  is  said  of  Cyrus's  intend- 
ed conquest  of  Babylon  1  This 
—^-enterprises. 

What  prospect  had  Cyras  of 

taking  Babylon  1     He  nad 

himself.    There  is— —stratagem. 

Give  same  Mcatmt  of  Cyrus's 
taking  Babylon  f 

Can  you  mention  any  titles,  ap- 
plied to  Babylon  in  scripture  1 
Isa.  14 :  4.  Jer.  51 :  25. 

What  had  God  promised  to 
give  Cyrus  1    Isa.  45. 

AAer  how  manjr  years,  had 
Ood  promised  to  visit  his  people  1 

Can  you  mention  any  events, 
that  took  place  in  the  palace  of 
Beishazzar,  the  night  that  the 
city  was  taken  1    Dan.  5. 

How  long  was  the  capture  of 
Babylon  by  Cyras,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu^ 
ehadnezzar  1 

What  was  the  consequence  of 
this  diversion  of  the  Euphrates  1 

J^htU  kas  been  the  state  of 
JBabylonj  since  it  was  taken  by 
Cyrus?  It  experienced— deso- 
late. 

Howlonp^  after  the  reduction  of 
Babylon,  did  Cyrus  succeed  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Media  and  Persia  1 

What  is  said  of  the  fall  of  the 
Babylonian  empire,  and  the  rise 
of  the  Medo-Persian  1  They  pre- 
sen  t-^— permanent. 

How  long  did  Cyrus  live,  after 
tlie  death  of  his  uncle  Darius  1 

Give  some  account  of  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  Cyrus.  He 
seem?-— —basis. 

What  has  been  the  uniform 
character  of  the  Persians  1  In 
every  age,----^neighbours. 

*  It  is  a  defect  In  this  history,  that  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  is  so  p«r- 
ticnlarly  described  before  the  first  invasion,  which  was  by  Darius  Hjrstaspes  hit 
AUher.  It  is  apt  to  give  the  leanier  incorrect  ideas  of  chronology.  The  evil  may 
be  remedied,  by  omitting  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  till  the  7th  and  8th  chap- 
ten  have  been  committed. 


When  was  the  meridian  of  tJieir 

glory  1 

What  rendered  the  revolution, 
effected  by  Cyrus,  peculiarly  il- 
lustrious? The  restorations- 
Jerusalem. 

What  was  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  successors  of  Cyrus  1 
Their  vanity  and  vices  were 
empire* 

Who  of  them  undertook  the 
most  memorable  enterprise  1* 

By  what  was  his  invasion  of 
Greece  rendered  famous  1 

From  what  places,  did  Xerxes 
draw  auxiliaries,  by  means  of  his 
alliance  with  the  darthaginians  1 

Where  did  he  encamp  his  vast 
army,  after  crossing  the  Helles- 
pont 1 

What  was  the  number  of  his 
forces  1    About  twenty-five  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  and  1200 
ships. 
Where  was  he  met  by  Leonidas  1 

What  forces  were  under  lieo- 
nidast 

How  many  Persians  fell  at 
Thermopylae  1 

What  was  the  object  of  Leo- 
nidas in  oj^xMsing  the  Persians  t 
He  did  not— —defence. 

What  was  the  naval  foroe  of 
the  Greeks  1 

Where  was  the  Persian  fleet 
vanquished  \ 

Who  was  the  hero  of  Salamis  1 

Where  was  Mardonius  killed, 
wd  has  army  cut  o01 

Who  were  the  heroes  c^Plateal 

What  was  the  fate  of  Hamilcar 
and  his  army  and  fleets 

Had  the  Greeks  then  carried 
their  arms  into  Persia,what  would 
probably  have  been  the  result  1 

For  what  did  Xerxes  deserve 
the  appellation  of  Great  ? 
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Bjf  what  internal  means,  have 
nations  generally  risen  1 

By  what  internal  means,  have 
nations  generally  fallen  1 

How  long  did  the  kings  of  Sy- 
ria hold  the  empire  of  Persia  7 


By  whom  was  Persia  soon  alter 

governed  7 

What  was  the  Persian  king- 
dom then  called  1 

What  is  said  of  the  stability  of 
the  Persian  nation  1    If  w< 
Persia. 


MISCELLANEOUS  aUESTIOKS.    No.  L 


Founder  and  first  king  of  Ba- 
bylon 1 

Father  of  Sennacherib  ? 

In  what  year  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  was  the  restoration  of  the 
Jewst 

Which  lived  first,  Abraham  or 
Nimrod  1 

What  ancient  empire  compre- 
hended mnch  of  what  is  now 
Turkey  in  Asial 

From  what  distinguished  his- 
torians, do  we  derive  our  princi- 
pal knowledge  of  the  Persians  1 

Most  important  city,  taken  by 
Ojrrusl 

What  became  of  Solomon's 
Temple  1 

Do  you  recollect  an^  thing,  for 
which  Sardis  was  distinguished  1 

In  what  country,  were  the 
Jews  captives  70  years  1 

Whicn  was  the  longest  period, 
iVom  the  creation  to  the  flood,  or 
from  the  flood  to  the  Christian 


era,  or  from  that  to  the  present 
time  1 — shortest  1 

What  king  of  Jndah  invited 
Arbaces  to  assist  him  against 
Syria  and  Israel  1 

Most  distinguished  king  of  Per- 
sia t 

Did  Abraham  live  before  or 
after  the  flood  1 — ^how  many  cen- 
turies 1 

Do  vou  recollect  any  places  in 
the  bible,  where  the  Babylonish 
captivity  is  mentioned  ? 

Against  what  nation,  did  Ne- 
riglissar  and  Cresns  nnite  their 
forces  *? 

Which  was  first,  the  <»»dTity 
of  the  Jews  or  of  the  Ten  Tribes  % 

What  judgment  was  predicted 
a^inst  Tyre,  because  she  re- 
joiced at  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem 1 

By  what  other  name,  is  PeTsia 
known  in  history  1 

First  king  of  Media  1 


CHAPTER  VII. 


In  what  do  the  ancient  Greeks 
stand  unrivalled  'i 

What  natural  advantages  had 
the  Greeks  % 

For  what  was  Greece  peculiar- 
ly calculated  1 

When  was  Greece  first  inhab- 
ited 1 

What  is  >be  character  of  the 

history  of  Greece,  for  1000  years 

after  its  first  settlement  1 

When  did  Cecrops  found  A- 
fhens  ? 


Of  what  state,  was  Athens  tkt 
capital  1 

Which  way  was  Athens  froia 
Sparta  1 — ^firom  Argos  T— firon 
Delpfaosi 

Who  introduced  alpbabetie 
writing  into  Greece,  and  founded 
Thebes  in  BoBotial 

What  ancient  and  powerM 
cities  of  Greece  were  founded  by 
strangers  1 

What  were  the  character  and 
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fltate  of  the  feoole  in  Greece,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Cecrops,  Da- 
nans,  Cadmas,  dx.  1  They  were 
——order. 

What  two  circumstances  great- 
ly quickened  the  progress  of  the 
Greeks  in  various  arts  1 

When  was  a  system  of  written 
laws  introduced  into  Greece  7 

What  striking  example  of  po- 
litical sagacity^  did  the  ancient 
'  Qreeks  exhibit?  They  formed 
themselves  into  a  permanent  con- 
federation for  defence. 

Meaning  of  sagacity  ? 

Where,  and  how  often,  did 
.tlieir  delegates  meet  7 

What  was  the  influence  of  the 

Amphictyonic  council  1    By 

republic. 

When  was  the  Argonautic  ex- 
pedition 1 

What  is  the  Peloponnesus  now 
called  1 

What  is  its  extent  1 

What  seven  independent  states, 
did  the  Peloponnesus  contain,  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  1 

What  was  the  extent  of  the 
Grecian  territories,  north  of  the 
'  peninsula  1 

Where  was  Trov  1  In  the  N. 
W.  comer  of  Asia  Minor. 

Which  way  was  Troy  from 
Athens  T— from  Sardis  1 

By  whom,  and  when,  was  Troy 
founded  1  By  Dardanus,  or  Sca- 
xbander,  about  1550  years  B.  C.  , 

Who  was  king  of  Troy,  when 
it  was  invaded  by  the  Greeks  1 

What  was  the  occasion  of  the 
Trojan  war  1  The  refusal  of  the 
Trojans  to  give  up  Helen,  queen 
of  Sparta,  whom  Paris  had  clan- 
destineljT  carried  away. 

Meaning  of  dandestmely  7 

Who  was  the  husband  of  He- 
len 1    Menelaus. 

Who  was  the  father  of  Paris  1 

How  long  were  the  Greeks  in 
caking  Troy  7 


How  did  the  Greeks  finally  tmk» 

Troy?  Bv  the  stratagem  of  a 
large  wooden  horse,  including  a 
great  number  of  armed  men.* 

When  was  Troy  destroyed  1 

What  was  the  effect  of  the  Tro> 
jan  war  upon  the  Greeks  1  Very 
pernicious. ' 

Meaning  of  pernicious? 

What  celebrated  poet  is  the 
chief  and  almost  only  authority  en 
the  Trojan  war  7 

Name  of  his  poem  upon  that 
subject  1    The  Iliad. 

What  important  order  was 
given  by  the  Delphian  oracle, 
about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  1 
That institution. 

What  was  the  oracle  1  It  was 
a  temple,  dedicated  to  Apollo, 
where  miraculous  answers  to  im- 
portant questions  were  supposed 
to  be  given  by  the  heathen  dei- 
ties. 

Which  way  was  Delphos  from 
Athens  t — from  Sparta  1 — ^from 
Thebes  1 

What  were  the  most  important 
of  the  Olympic  games'? 

Where  were  the  Olympic  games 
celebrated  1 

Who  frequented  these  games  1 

How  often  were  the  Olympic 
games  celebrated  1  Once  in  four 
years. 

What  name  was  given  to  the 
term  of  time,  f^om  one  celebra- 
tion to  another  1    An  Olympiad. 

When  did  the  Olympiads  com- 
mence ^    776  years  B.  C. 

In  what  proportion  did  Lycur- 
gus  divide  the  lands  among  the 
people  1    Equally. 

What  monev  did  he  allow  7 

What  was  his  regulation  with 
regard  to  luxury  1 

What  was  the  tendency  of  the 
lawsofLycurgusI 

In  what  favorable  light,  mav 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus  be  regard- 
ed 1 


*  The  story  of  the  wooden  hone»  ii  by  Mm*  con>l'*Md  iiihaloiis. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 


Who  of  the  Greeks  were  suc- 
cessively at  the  head  of  the  Gre- 
cian coofederacy  1 

In  what  part  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus, was  £aconia1 — which  way 
firom  Messenia  1 — from  Attica  ? 

Capital  of  Laconia  1 

Where  does  ambition  appear 
most  evident,  and  most  odious  1 

What  history  is  peculiarly  in- 
structive to  usf  That  of  Greece. 

Between  which  of  the  Grecian 
states,  did  the  first  considerable 
war  commence  1  The  Lacede- 
monians and  the  Messenians. 

By  what  motives,  were  they 
actuated?  The  Lacedemonians 
fortune. 

Which  party  was  victorious  1 

What  became  of  the  conquered 
Messenians  7 

How  long  was  it,  before  the 
Messenians  revolted  1 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
second  Messenian  war  1 

Whom  had  the  Messenians  pre- 
viously drawn  into  their  alliance  1 

Who  was  the  Messenian  lead- 
er 1  and  what  was  his  character  1 

What  was  the  issue  of  the  sec- 
ond Messenian  war  1  The  Messe- 
nians were  conquered,  and  for- 
sook their  ancient  abodes. 

What  does  Dr.  Gillies  say  of 
Aristomenes  t 

What  induced  the  Greeks  to 
withdraw  their  support  from  the 
monarch,  when  they  saw,  that  he 
abused  his  power  1 

Where  is  all  power  in  its  first 
principles  1 

For  what,  should  it  be  exer- 
cised 1 

What  gave  rise  to  what  is  call- 
ed the  Sacred  War  in  Greece  1 
^  How  were  the  Greeks  affected 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Crisseansl 

To  whom,  was  their  punish- 
ment referred  1 


What  vengeance  was  inflicted 
upon  the  Crisseansi 
*  The  •ccowi.t  of  Xeixes*  iiiTUion  maybe  attended  to  with 


What  games  were  instituted, 
to  commemorate  the  destruction 
of  the  Crlsseansl 

What  was  the  state  of  Greece, 
when  the  Pythian  games  were 
instituted?    Having ^respect 

Wbat  effects  were  j^roduced  by 
the  natural  and  political  advan- 
tages of  the  Greeks?  The  arts 
maturity. 

What  is  said  of  the  superiof 
strength  of  mind  in  the  ancients? 

To  what  was  owing  the  ascen- 
dency of  Athens,  after  the  Mes- 
senian war? 

How  lar^e  was  the  army,  with 
which  Darius  Hystaspes  invaded 
the  Scythians? 

What  was  his  success?  He 
narrowly  escaped  destruction. 

What  Athenian  advised  to  des- 
troythe  bridge,  over  the  Danube  1 

W  hy  did  he  give  this  advice  ? 

On  whom  besides  Miltiades, 
did  Darius  meditate  revenge  1 

What  had  induced  the  Persians 
to  desire  the  conquest  of  Qreece  ? 
Their assumed. 

What  peculiarljLarged  Darios 
Hystaspes  to  attempl^the  conquest 
of  Greece  ?    Revenge ^honor. 

To  whom  did  Darius  give  the 
command  of  his  vast  armament? 

Meaning  of  armametU  7 

Where  did  the  Persians  invade 
Greece  ? 

Why  were  the  Athenians  left 
almost  entirely  alone,  to  fig^t  the 
Persians  ? 

What  were  the  Grecian  forces? 

What  were  the  Persian  forces  1 

Who  commanded  the  Atheni- 
ans, at  the  battle  of  Marathon  ? 

Who  were  victorious*! 

What  was  afterwards  the  fate 
of  Miltiades  ? 

What  expedient  did  the  Per- 
sians devise,  to  wipe  away  Ihe 
diserace  of  Marathon  % 

By  whom  was  this  nnderta- 
ken?« 


Id 


nxmsnoNB  to  be  answered  while  iNSPEcrma 

THE  TABLE  OR  CHART.    No.  IH. 


How  long  was  Athens  foanded 
after  the  creation  T— after  the 
flood  t — after  the  call  of  Abrahami 

Was  it  before  or  afler  the  deliv- 
erance from  E^f3rpt  "i 

Ho:nr  long  was  the  destraction 
of  Troy  after  the  flood  1 — ^how  long 
before  the  dedication  of  the  tem- 
ple 1— before  the  first  Olympiad  1 

How  long  was  the  first  Persian 
invasion  after  Troy  was  destroy- 
ed 'i — after  Cyrus  ^how  long  bi- 
fore  Christ  1 

How  long  was  the  second  in- 
vasion after  the  first  1 — after  Mes- 
€enia  was  conquered  1 — after  the 
Babylonish  captivity  1 

Which  lived  first,  Herodotus  or 
Xenophonl — how  many  centuries 
after  Ilomer  1 

Which  lived  first,  Cecrops  or 
Cyras  ?— how  long  1 

How  long  did  Nebuchadnezzar 
live  before  Xerxes  1 

How  long  was  Achilles  after 
Moses? 


Which  was  first,  Darius  Hys- 
tospes  or  Nebuchadnezzar  1 — how 
longi 

How  lon^  did  Nebuchadnezzar 
begin  to  reign  before  Cyrus  1 

How  long  was  the  battle  of 
Marathon  before  those  of  Salamis 
and  Plateal 

How  long  was  Lycnrgos  before 
Solon  1 

How  long  was  Solon  before 
Miltiades  t 

Which  lived  first,  Homer  or 
Priam  1 

What  distinguished  Jewish  eap- 
tive,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Nebu- 
chadLezzar  and  Cyras  1 

How  long  did  Isaiah  live  before 
Leonidas  % 

Can  you  mention  any  cotempo* 
raries  of  Solon,  of  whom  you  have 
some  knowledge  1 

Can  you  mention  any  impcHrtant 
characters  between  731  and  636 1 
— ^important  events  1 


CHAPTER  IX. 


What  was  the  fate  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  illustrious 
Greeks,  who  contributed  to  raise 
their  country  to  its  utmost  great- 
ness 1    Disgraced memory. 

What  became  of  Pausanias  1 

What  became  of  Aristides  1 

To  whom,  were    the   Greeks 
peculiarly  i  ndebted  1 
.^  What  kind  of  qualities  did  The- 
mistocles  possess  1 

What  prevented  Themistocles 
from  sleeping,  for  many  nights 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon  1 

What  was  the  great  object  of 
Themistocles  1 

Why  did  Themistocles  procure 
the  banishment  of  Aristides  1 

What  nefarious  design  did  The- 
mistocles suggest  to  Aristides  1 

2 


Meaning  of  nefarious  7 

How  did  Aristides  receive  the 
suggestion  % 

After  what  victory, did  Themis- 
tocles receive  great  homage  and 
applause,  at  the  Olympic  games  t 

How  was  Themistocles  treated, 
when  he  was  considered  danger- 
ous to  the  commonwealth  T 

Whither  did  Themistocles  flee, 
after  his  banishment  1  To  Argos, 
Molussus,  and  then  to  Persia  1 

Of  what,  was  Argos  the  capital  1 

Which  way  was  Molussus  from 
Thessaiy  •?— from  Beotia  1 

What  did  Themistocles  say  to 
the  king  of  Persia  1 

How  did  Artaxerxes  treat  him  % 

^  Agaipst  what  city,  did  Artaier- 
x'es  propose  to  send  Themistodest 
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Hdw  did  Themistocles  aroid 
execating  the  king's  order  1 

What  was  the  state  of  the  Per- 
sians after  the  ioyasion  of  Xerxes  1 

After  Athens  had  been  destroy- 
ed by  Xerxes,  when  was  it  rebuilt  1 

Name  of  the  famous  harbor, 
built  at  that  time,  near  Athens  1 

Under  whose  administration, 
were  the  stupendous  and  elegant 
works  of  Athens  completed! 

What  did  the  Greeks  unite  in 
their  character  and  conduct,  in  the 
days  of  Pericles  1 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
administration  of  Pericles  1 

With  what  was  Pericles  en- 
dowed ? 

What  was  the  aim  of  Pericles  1 

In  what  were  the  Athenians  su- 
perior ^o  the  rest  of  the  Greeks'^ 

How  did  the  Athenians  use  the 
ascendency,  they  had  gained  1 

Who  prevailed  upon  the  Athe- 
nians, to  assert  their  right  to  su- 
premacy among  the  Greeks  1 
.   What  were  the  consequences  1 

Of  what  was  the  Peloponnesian 
war  productive  1    Of Philip. 

For  what  purpose,  did  Pericles 
require  deputies  from  all  Greece, 
to  assemble  at  Athens  1 

How  was  this  order  received  1 
By  many ^acquiescence. 

What  was  the  tendency  of  such 
a  measure  ? 

What  did  Pericles  say,  when 
he  heard  how  his  requisition  was 
received  at  Lacedemon  1 

Meaning  of  requisition  ? 

"By  whom  was  the  Peloponne- 
sian war  begun  % 

Why  did  the  spirit  of  emigra- 
tion prevail  more  among  the 
Greeks,  than  any  other  nation  ? 

Meaning  of  emigratioih  7 

How  were  the  other  states  gradu- 
ally drawn  into  Vie  Peloponnesian 
y>ar  7    After ^provinces. 

What  was  the  character  of  the 

apartans,  at  that  timel    If 

councils. 

What  was  the  first  object  of  the 
Spartan  league,  at  the  commence- 1 


ment  of  the  Peloponiiesiaxi  war  1 

How  did  the  Athenians  escape 
the  fury  of  the  invaders  7 

Why  was  the  confederate  army 
soon  recalled  1 

In  whose  favor,  was  the  balance 
of  success  for  several  years  1 

What  resistless  enemy  invaded 
Athens  in  the  second  year  pf  the 
warl 

Give  some  account  of  the  no- 
turat  and  moral  effects  of  that 
plague. 

What  distinguished  leader  was 
cut  off  by  that  plague  1 

What  did  the  dying  Pericles 
consider  the  most  valuable  part 
of  his  character  1 

How  long  had  Pericles  been  en- 
gaged in  administering  the  afiiirs 
of  Athens  1 

Whom  did  the  Spartans  most 
perfidiously  put  to  death  1 

What  most  valuable  province 
revolted  from  Athens  during"  the 
siege  of  Platea  ? 

What  was  the  issue  of  that  re- 
volt 1 

What  disturbances  followed  the 
Lesbian  insurrection  1 

To  what  were  sanguinary 
scenes  afterwards  compared  ? 

Meaning  of  sanguinary  7 

Character  of  Nicias  % 

Who  opposed  all  the  pacific 
effort  of  Nicias  1 

With  what  crimes  did  Cleon 
charge  Nicias  1 

What  do  you  recollect  of  Bra- 
sidasl 

What  do  you  understand  by 
thepeace  of.lNicias  1 

When  did  it  take  place  1 

To  whom  did  the  peace  of  Ni- 
cias give  offence  1 

What  slate  was  the  first  to  re- 
monstrate against  the  peace  of 
Nicias  1 

Of  what  did  the  Lacedemonians 
and  Athenians  accuse  each  other  1 

What  illustrious  youth  began 
to  distinguish  himself  at  Athens 
about  that  time  1 

What   artifice    did   Alcibiada 
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prmeH$e  «ifwf»  the  Spartan  ambas- 
sadors? 

How  were  the  ambassadors 
treated  in  consequence  of  this  ar* 
tificel 

Who  instigated  the  Athenians  to 
undertake  the  conquest  of  Sicily  1 

"Who  was  greatly  opposed  to 
this  undertaking  1 

Which  way  was  Sicily  from 
the  Peloponnesus  1 

What  did  Nicias  predict  cod- 
cerning  Alcibiades,  &c.  1 
•  Wh^  were  the  remonstrances 
of  Nicias  ineffectual  1  The  youth- 
ful—with Sicily. 

Whom  did  they  appoint  com- 
manders of  this  expedition  1 

What  was  the  last  attempt  of 
N^icias  to  dissuade  the  Athenians 
from  this  fatal  enterprise  ^ 

What  effect  upon  the  Atheni- 
ans, had  the  obstacles  presented? 
-They  onli^ assembly. 

What  increased  the  hopes  of 
all  ranks  1 

Who  besides  Nicias  openly  and 
boldly  opposed  the  Sicilian  expe- 
dition 1 

For  what  was  Alcibiades  re- 
called from  Sicily  1 

On  whom,  did  the  conduct  of 
the  war  then  devolve  1 

What  was  his  success  1 

By  what  general  were  the  Sy- 
racusans  greatly  animated  1 

What  was  the  fortune  of  the  in- 
vaders after  his  arrival  1 

Who  commanded  the  rein- 
forcement, which  was  sent  to  aid 
the  Athenians? 

What  befell  the  Athenians  after 
the  arrival  of  the  reinforcement  ? 

What  was  the  fate  of  Nicias 
and  Demosthenes  ? 

What  was  the  destiny  of  the 
prisoners  generally  1 

Why  were  some  of  them  liber- 
ated? 

What  returns  did  they  make  to 
Euripides  ? 

How  did  the  Athenians  treat 
the  man,  who  first  informed  them 
of  the  disasters  in  Sicily  ? 


How  were  the  Athenians  affect- 
ed, when   the   intelligence  was 

confirmed  ? 

Against  whom  did  the  populace 
vent  their  rage  ? 

What  was  the  efi*ect  upon  their 
allies  and  dependents  ? 

What  remark  did  Cicero  mak« 
upon  the  subject  ? 

What  was  the  tyranny  of  tha 
Four  Hundred  ? 

Who  delivered  Athens  from 
these  tyrants  ? 

Who,  for  a  short  time,  turned 
the  tide  of  success  in  favor  of  the 
Athenians  ? 

What  was  the  consequence  of 
his  being  again  exiled  ? 

What  accelerated  the  ruin  of 
Athens  ? 

Meaning  of  accelerate  ? 

Qharacter  of  Lysander  1 

What  was  his  ruling  passion  ? 

Who  introduced  a  fatal  change 
into  the  character  and  laws  of 
Sparta  ? 

What  was  the  favorite  maxim 
of  Lysander  ? 

Why  was  not  the  victorious 
Lysander  continued  in  command 
more  than  one  year  at  a  time  ? 

Who  succeeded  him  ? 

What  was  his  character  ? 

Who  counteracted  the  efforts 
of  Callicratidas  ? 

What  was  the  issue  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Arginusae  ? 

South  of  what  island,  was  Ar* 
ginusae  ? 

Which  way  from  Troy  ? — ^from 
the  island  of  Eubea  ? 

How  did  the  Athenians  treat 
their  victorious  commanders  ? 

Who  was  the  only  senator,  that 
dared  to  oppose  this  unjust  sen- 
tence? 

Who  commanded  the  Spartan 
forces  after  the  death  of  Callicra- 
tidas? 

Give  some  account  of  the  battle 
of  Egos  Potamos  ? 

Where  was  Egos  Potamos  1 
In  the  S.  E.  comer  of  Thrace, 
nearly  N.  of  Troy. 
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Which  way  firom  the  Propontis  % 

What  boast  did  Lysander  make 
after  that  batUe  1 

What  was  the  condact  of  Ly- 
sander after  the  battle  of  Egos 
Potamosl    After ^land. 

Conduct  of  the*  besieged  Athe- 
1    Its ^riiral. 


What  were  the  terms  of  capitur 
ktion  1    The  city power. 

What  did  Lysander  do  after 
this  treaty  was  ratified  1 

State  of  Greece,  after  the  fall 
of  Athens?    Athens, destiny. 

Who  was  the  most  distingnish- 
ed  ancient  philosopher  1  ^ 

To  what  occapation  was  he 
educated  7 

With  what  did  this  profession 
seem  to  have  impressed  his  mind  1 

What  diverted  him  from  this 
exnployment  1 

what  was  his  conviction,  re- 
specting the  Grecian  schools  1 

What  did  he  consider  the  best 
use  of  knowledge  1 

To  what  class  of  people,  did 
Socrates  pnncipally  devote  his 
'abors? 

Whyl 

Give  some  account  of  his  man- 
ner of  instructing. 

What  method  of  disputing  is 
denominated  SocrtUic  7 

Why? 

What  false  teachers  did  he 
often  confute  and  confound  1 

What  comedian  ridiculed  him 
upon  the  stage  1 

How  did  he  represent  Socrates  % 

What  was  the  conduct  of  So- 
erates  during  the  representation  1 

How  long  was  this  before  his 

death? 

Who  formally  accused  Socrates  ? 

Of  what  did  the  accusation  con- 
aistl 

For  which  of  these  charges, 
might  there  have  been  some  foun- 
dation 1 

To  what  sublime  notion  had  he 
probably  attained  1 

Who  prepared  an  excellent 
oration  m  defence  of  Socrates  ? 


Why  did  &ot  Soentfls  peimit 

him  to  deliver  it? 

Why  did  Socrates  undertake 
his  own  defence  % 

What  was  the  character  of  his 
defence  ?    Bold innocence. 

Against  what  did  he  attemjgt  te 
persuade  young  and  old  1 

What  punishment  was  he  con- 
demned to  suffer  1 

In  what  manner  did  he  receive 
his  sentence  1 

What  did  Socrates  say,  when 
ApoUodorus  exclaimed  against 
his  dying  innocent  1 

How  long  was  the  execntioa  of 
the  sentence  delayed  1 

Whyl 

How  did  Socrates  treat  Crito's 
proposal  of  his  escaping  ^om  pri- 
son? 

How  did  Socrates  employ  the 
day  of  his  death  ? 

In  what  manner  did  he  diink 
the  hemlock  ? 

How  did  the  Athenians  feel 
after  they  came  to  reflect  upoA  the 
death  of  Socrates? 

What  was  done  to  his  accusen 
and  judges  ? 

What  honors  did  they  show  Co 
the  memory  of  Socrates  ? 

When  was  the  genius  of  Greece 
displayed  inthebru^htest  sj^endoil 

What  is  said  of  their  paintmg 
and  sculpture?    The  name 
country. 

What  was  the  great  ob/ect  of 
the  artist  ? 

What  were  to  be  found  in  ererj 
public  edifice  in  Athens? 

What  gave  the  keenest  excite- 
ment to  excellence  ? 

Who  restored  Athens  to  a  mea- 
sure of  liberty  ? 

What  war  next  bruke  out  in 
Greece  ? 

Which  way  was  Bceotia  ftom 
Attica  ?— from  Phocis  ? — ^firom 
Eubea? 

Who  was  the  Boeotian  leader? 

Who  saved  the  Spartans  firom 
being  ravaged  by  Epaminondas? 

To  what  power  did  the  ' 
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demonians  apply  for  aid  against 
the  Thebans  % 

How,  and  where,  was  the  Boeo- 
tian war  termiDated  1 

Give  same  account  of  ike  death 
of  Epaminondas. 

What  was  the  state  of  the  The- 
bans, alter  the  death  of  Epami- 
nondas  T 

Who  is  generally  acknowledg- 
ed as  the  first  of  heroes  and  of  con- 
querors t 

Give  some  account  of  the  coun- 
try of  Macedon  1 

Which  way  was  Macedon  from 
the  Peloponnesus  T-Thrace  7-Epi- 
rus  1 — ^Asia  Minor  1 

Father  of  Alexander  1 

Father  of  Philip  1 

What  was  the  character  of 
Amyntasi 

By  whom  was  Philip  educated  1 

What  did  Philip  learn  in  adver-> 
sityl 

Mow  long  did  Philip  reside  in 
Thebes  1 

What  event  called  Philip  to  the 
throne  of  Macedon  1 

What  fired  the  ambition  of  Phi- 
lip 1    Possessing exceed. 

Under  what  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances did  Philip  ascend  the 
throne  1 

What  was  his  first  care  1 

How  did  he  induce  his  threat- 
ening enemies  to  retire  1 

With  whom  did  he  then  form  a 
treaty  % 

Wnat  two  circumstances  were 
peculiarly  favorable  to  Philip  1 
'  Upon  what  did  the  success  of 
his  negotiations  usually  depend  1 

What  venerable  council  did  he 
corrupt  by  bribes  1 

What  remark  did  he  make  con- 
cerning the  capture  of  cities  % 

How  did  he  deceive  the  degen- 
erate patriots  of  Greece  1 

Why  did  he  foment  dissessions 
among  the  Grecian  states  1 

Whom  did  be  marry  1 

By  whom  was  the  Phocian  war 
excited  1 

Korth  of  what  gulf,  was  Phocisl 
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Which  way  was  it  from  Boeotial 

Of  what  crime  were  the  Pho- 
cians  accused  1 

Who  were  ordered  by  the  Am- 
phictyons  to  take  arms  against  the 
Phocians  1 

Who  promised  to  aid  the  Pho* 
cians  1 

Who  was  Philoraelus  1 

What  was  his  fate  1 

Who  invited  Philip  to  take  part 
in  the  war  against  the  Phocians  % 

What  «ras  a  veil  for  Philip's 
ambition  on  this  occasion  ? 

What  was  the  consequence  of 
Philip's  joining  the  league  against 
the  Phocians  1 

With  what  was  he  rewarded  1 

Why  was  not  a  mighty  effort 
made  against  Philip,  by  the  Spar- 
tans 1 

Why  not  by  the  Athenians  1 

Who  successf  ally  opposed  Phi- 
lip  for  a  time  1 
Where  1 

What  did  Philip  call  that  island  1 
Who  was  the  only  Athenian  ora- 
tor at  that  time,  tliat  was  not  cor- 
rupted by  Macedonian  gold  1 

W  here  did  Philip  triumph  over 
the  liberties  of  Greece  1 

In  what  part  of  Bceotia,  was 
Cheronea  % 

Which  way  from  Thebes  1-from 
Mt.  Parnassus  1 — from  Corinth  % 

Why  were  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans  vanquished  at  Cheroneal 

What  did  one  of  the  Athenian 
judges  afterwards  say  to  Lysicles  1 

What  honor  did  Philip  soon  re- 
ceive from  the  Amphictyons  1 

Give  same  accowni  of  the  death 
of  Philip. 

Itf  what  year  of  Philip's  age  and 
reign  was  he  assassinated  1 

Why  was  Alexander  suspected 
of  being  concerned  in  his  father's 
death  1    Philip  had  once ^him. 

In  what  did  the  Greeks  find 
their  principal  resource  a^inst 
the  arms  and  policy  of  Philip  1 

What  is  said  of  his  eloquence  1 

What  was  the  success  of  hia 
first  attempts  in  public  1 
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From  what  arose  the  difficulties 
he  had  to  sarmoDnt  1 

What  prompted  him  to  orer- 
come  these  dimcnltiesl 

WkiU  measures  did  he  adopt  for 
this  purpose  ? 

What  is  said  of  his  example  ? 

What  did  Philip  write  to  Aris- 
totle, on  the  birth  of  Alexander  1 

How  long  did  Aristotle's  opin- 
ions predominate  over  men's  nn- 
derstandings  1 

Give  some  aecoti/rU  of  Buce- 
phalus. 

A^inst  whom  was  Alexander's 
first  enterprise,  after  his  accession! 

Meaning  of  accession  ? 

What  was  the  efiect  of  Alexan- 
der's fame,  upon  several  nations 
beyond  the  Danube  1 

Greneral  course  of  the  Danube'! 
— ^into  what  does  it  flow  1 

Who  were  at  the  head  of  an 
attempt  to  foment  a  war  with 
Macedon,  when  they  heard  that 
Alexander  was  dead  1 

What  vengeance  did  Alexander 
execute  upon  Thebes  1 

What  effect  had  this  upon  the 
Greeks  ? 

When  were  the  Greeks  most 
distinguished  for  degeneracy  % 

What  part  of  Alexander's  con- 
duct astonished  the  ablest  gene- 
rals of  Philip  1 

What  reason,  relating  to  his 
father,  did  Alexander  pretend,  for 
invading  Persia'? 

With  what  forces  did  Alexan- 
der engage  in  his  Persian  expe- 
dition % 

What  method  did  Memnon  re- 
commend, for  opposing  Alexan- 
der-? 

How  did  the  Persian  satraps  re- 
ceive this  advice  1 

Where  is  the  river  Granicas  1 

Cfive  some  account  of  the  batHe 
of  the  €rr aniens. 

Who  saved  the  life  of  Alexan- 
der in  that  battle  1 

How  many  men  did  Darius  lose 
in  that  battle  ? 

How  many  men  did  Alexander 
lose  1 


What  now  seemed  the  only  im- 
pediment to  Alexander's  nd>|Qga- 
tion  of  the  Persians  1 

What  was  the  condoct  of  Da- 
rius in  this  war  1 

Whom  did  Alexander  take  for 
his  model  % 

With  whom  may  DariixsCodo- 
manus  be  compared  1 

What  orders  did  Darius  give 
his  satraps,  whom  he  sent  to  take 
Alexander  1 

Who  was  the  only  great  milita- 
ry character,  then  in  Che  service 
of  Darius  1 

What  roused  Darius  from  his 
dream  of  security  1  - 

What  method  did  Charidemns 
propose  to  Darius,  for  vanqnishiDg 
Alexander  1   Would country. 

Why  did  the  counsellors  of 
Darins  advise  him  to  put  his  Gre- 
cian troops  to  death  1 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Persians,  who  were  set  to  guard 
the  pass  into  Cilicia  ? 

In  what  part  of  Asia  Minor,  is 
Cilicia  1 — which  way  fromLydial 
— ^from  Syria  1 

What  did  Alexander  express, 
when  he  gained  the  height  ? 

To  what  place  did  the  ablest 
counsellors  of  Darius  advise  him 
to  return,  in  order  to  meet  Alex- 
ander! 

Why  was  Darius  surprised  and 
disappointed,  when  he  heard,  that 
the  Macedonian  army  was  ap- 
proaching him,  at  the  bay  of  1^ 
susi 

Of  what  sea,  was  the  bay  of 
IssQs  a  part  1 

Which  way  was  Issos  from  the 
Granicus  1 

Why  was  the  place  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Issus  mast  unfortunate  for 
Darius  1  A  narrow  — and 
mountainous. 

From  what  motives,  did  Alex- 
ander encourage  his  men  to  the 
contest  1 

CUve  an  account  of  the  batUe  of 
Issus.    The  conflict^— escape. 

How  did  Alexander  treat  thn 
family  of  Darins  1 
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Owe  tarns  aecowU  9/  AiesMn- 
der's  taking  lyra. 

On  what  sea,  was  'Tytt% — 
which  way  from  Tarsus  1 

What  city  did  Alexander  foiud 
in  Egypt  t 

How  far  did  Alexander  carry 
his  conqaest  % 

Where  did  Alexander  gain  his 
last  victory  over  the  Persians  1 
At  Gkiaeamela,  near  Arbela  1 

Whidi  way  was  Arbela  from 


Ibus  7   'frotai  the 
from  Naieveh  % 

How  did  Alexander  appear  in 
establishing  order  and  goT«ni- 
ment  in  i;^  vast  dominions  1  He 
showed— —^armies. 

Give  some  accoont  of  Alexan- 
der's death.  Whik  planning— ^-> 
reign. 

What  was  the  character  of  Al- 
exander 1    If— —none. 


CHAPTER  X. 


What  was  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Alexander  % 

Among  whom  were  his  domin- 
ions divided  1 
What  countries  had  Cassander  1 
What   countries  had  Lysima- 
chusl 

What  countries  had  Ptolemy  1 

What  countries  had  Seleucns  1 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander  1 

Which  of  them  was  an  excep- 
tion from  this  remark  %  Ptolemy. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the 
states  of  Greece,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  1 

For  what  purpose,  does  Cassan- 
der seem  to  have  been  designed  1 

Who  has  been  suspected  of 
liaving  poisoned  Alexander  1 

Where  was  Antioch  1 

For  what  was  it  distinguished  1 

What  surname  was  given  to 
Antiochus  for  expelling  the  Gauls 
from  Asia  Minor  1 

With  what  propriety,  has  the 
term  Great  been  applied  to  Anti- 
ochus III.  1  If victories,  fight- 
ing-  completely. 

What  distinguished  general 
tendered  his  services  to  Antiochus 
the  Great  1 

What  was  his  advice  to  Anti- 
ochus 1 

What  prevented  Antiochus  from 
accepting  this  advice  1  Narrow 
yiews  and  jealousy. 

What  injury   did  Antiochus 


sustain,  from  his  contest  with  the 
Romans'}  With  the  loss- 
peace. 

What  is  the  hist(Nry  of  Syria, 
after  the  death  of  Antiochus  tha 
Great  1 

What  was  the  charaeterinic  of 
the  Syrian  dynasty  1 

After  the  Syrians  had  expdled 
from  the  government,  the  descen- 
dants of  Seleucus,  whom  did  they 
elect  to  be  their  kingi 

When  did  Syria  become  a  Ro- 
man province  1 

Wnat   was  the  character  of 
Ptolemy  Soter  7 
Who  succeeded  Ptolemy  Soter  1 

For  what  was  Ptolemy  Phii»- 
delphus  distinguished  % 

By  whom  was  the  famous  Al- 
exandrian library  begun  1 

Of  how  many  volumes  did  both 
parts  of  this  library  consist  1 

What  influence  had  this  Ubruy 
upon  Egypt  1 

Who  was  the  first  president  of 
this  library  1 

What  was  the  aversge  length 
of  the  Ptolemies'  reignsl 

Under  whom  was  the  Old  Tes- 
tament translated  into  Greek  1 

What  is  this  translation  called  1 

When  did  the  genius  of  war 
forsake  the  Greeks,  for  the  Car- 
thaginians 1 

How  are  the  conquests  of  Al- 
exander to  be  regarded  1 

What  influence  upon  the  mip 
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tioos  had  the  Macedonian  con- 
qnest  1    They  left better. 

Who  was  a  more  dangerous  en- 
emy  to  Greece,  than  Alexander  % 

What  influence  upon  Egypt, 
had  the  conquests  of  Alexander  1 

What  was  the  inflaence  of  the 
Grecian  conquests  upon  literar 
ture  1    Grecian arms. 

How  were  the  Greeks  affect- 
ed by  the  news  of  Alexander's 
death  1 

Of  what  did  they  consider  this 
eyent  as  the  harbinger  1 

Meaning  of  harbwiger  7 

Who  was  Alexander's  imme- 
diate successor  in  Macedon  % 

To  what  did  the  orators  excite 
the  people  1 

Who  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  army  against  Macedon  1 

What  was  the  success  1 

What  was  the  success  of  Anti- 
pater's  next  campaign  1 

Against  whom  was  his  resent- 
ment principally  directed  1 

Give  some  account  of  the  death 
of  Demosthenes  1 

What  rendered  Phocion  great- 
ly beloved  and  respected  1 

How  many  times  was  Phocion 
elected  general  1 

By  what  enemies,  was  Phocion 
greatly  respected  % 

Give  same  aceownt  of  the  de€Uh 
of  Phocion. 

What  was  his  dying  message 
to  his  son  1 

What  reason  did  he  give  for  op- 
posing the  counsels  of  Demos- 
thenes ? 

Who  expelled  Polysperchon 
from  Athens  1 

Next  governor  of  Athens  1 

What  benefits  did  Demetrius 
Phalerens  confer  upon  Athens  1 

How  did  the  Athenians  express 
their  gratitude  1 

Who  induced  the  Athenians  to 
withdraw  from  the  standard  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus  *? 

With  whom  had  Pyrrhus  wars  1 

Which  way  was  Epirus  from 
Thessaly  1— from  Etoha  1 


What  had  Sparta  retained  du- 
ring these  commotions  1 

What  was  proposed  to  be  done 
with  the  Spartan  ladies,  when 
Pyrrhus  was  encamped  before 
the  walls  of  Sparta  1 

What  was  the  speech  of  Archi- 
damia  to  the  senate  on  that  occa- 
sion't 

What  measure  was  taken  in 
consequence  of  this  address  1 

In  what  enterprise  was  Pynrhns 
slain  *{ 

What  republic  began  now  to 
make  a  conspicuous  figure  ? 

Of  what  did  the  Achean  con- 
federacy originally  consist  1 

What  greatly  recommended 
the  Achean  confederacj  to  sur- 
rounding nations  ? 

By  whom  were  the  Acheans 
first  deprived  of  liberty  1     - 

When  did  the  Achean  League 
revive  1 

Who  indaced  Sicyon  to  join 
the  league  1 

On  what  gulf,  was  Sicyoul 

In  what  state  ^which  way 
from  Corinth  1 

Give  some  account  of  the  ekOd- 
hood  and  youth  of  Araius. 

With  what  was  his  mind  occa* 
pied,  when  arrived  at  manhood  1 

How  did  he  succeed  in  accooft- 
plishing  his  desire  1 

To  what  dignity  was  Aratos 
soon  advanced? 

What  was  his  success  against 
the  Macedonians  1 

What  important  conseqaence 
ensued  ? 

What  encomium  does  G-iUies 
bestow  upon  Antigonos  II.  ^ 

Meaning  of  encomium  ? 

What  other  accessions  were 
made  to  the  League  about  that 
timel 

Whose  jealousy  led  them  to 
excite  the  Spartans  and  others  to 
war  with  the  Acheans  1 

Which  way  was  Etolia  from 
Thessaly  V-from  Achaia  1 

What  had  for  some  time  been 
the  character  of  the  Spartans  1 
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They  had  exchanged — maaneis. 

Who  resolved  to  restore  the  an- 
cient discipline  of  Sparta  1 

How  did  he  begin  this  most  ar- 
duous work-? 

What  decree  did  Agis  persaade 
thepeople  to  enact  1 

Why  did  he  not  execute  that 
decree  1 

What  became  of  Agisi 

Who  entered  vigorously  into 
the  plans  of  Agis  for  reforma- 
tion! 

To  what  did  Cleomenes  ascribe 
the  failure  of  Agis  1 

Cfive  some  account  of  the  Spartan 
reformation  under  Cieomenes. 

What  was  proved  by  the  result  1 

To  what  king  of  Sparta  did  the 
Stolians  apply  for  assistance 
against  the  Acheans  1 

What  was  the  success  of  Cleo- 
menes against  the  Acheans  1  He 
took extremity. 

To  whom  did  Aratos  then  ap- 
'ply  for  assistance? 

Conditions  of  the  compact  form- 
ed with  Antigonus  II.  1 

Oive  soTne  accowU  of  the  hatUe 
of  Sellasia. 

What  became  of  Cleomenes  1 

How  long  continued  the  alli- 
ance between  Aratus  and  the  Ma- 
cedonians % 

By  whom  was  the  protection  of 
the  League  solicited! 

How  did  they  regard  it  1 

How  were  its  enemies  concili- 
ated 1 

What  was  the  consequence  of 
Aratus's  offending  Philip  1 

How  did  the  king  of  Macedon 
kindle  wa^with  the  Romans  ? 

Who  was  the  last  king  of  Ma- 
cedon 1 

Under  whom  did  the  Acheans, 
then  maintain  their  influence  1 

What  did  he  teach  them  to  feel  1 

Who  was  denominated  the  last 
of  the  Greeks! 

What  was  the  state  of  the 
Achean  League,  after  the  death 
of  Philopo^menl  Manifestly  de- 
clining. 


Why  cKd  the  other  Grecian 
states  rejoice  at  this  1 

What  was  a  favorite  maxim 
with  the  Romans  1 
What  three  political  parties  were 
found  in  almost  every  Grecian 
cityl 

What  proclamation  did  Flami- 
nius  make  to  the  Greeks  1 
When  was  this  mask  thrown  offi 
What  Grecian  state  first  fell  un- 
der the  Romans  1 

What  obstacle  remained  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  Greeks  1 

Meaning  of  siuJbjugaiion  7 

Of  what  crime  did  the  Roman 
commissioners  accuse  the  princi- 
pal Acheans  1 

Why  did  many  of  the  Acheans 
appeal  to  the  Roman  senate  1 

How  many  of  them  were  sent 
to  Romel 

How  were  they  treated  on  their 
arival  1 

What  was  done  with  themi 

How  many  died  in  17  years  1 

What  favor  was  then  granted 
them? 

What  distinguished  Achean  was 
permitted  to  reside  at  Rome  1 

What  induced  the  Acheans  to 
revolt  from  the  Romans  1 

Who  commanded  the  Romans 
in  suppressing  this  revolt  1^ 

Give  some  account  of  Corinth  ae 
it  then  existed. 

What  became  of  these  works 

of  taste  1 

Who  preserved  a  few  speci- 
mens'J  . 

By  whose  order  was  Gormtn 
reduced  to  ashes  1 

Wheni 

Give  some  farther  account  of 
the  vanquished  Greeks.  All  the 
^name  of  Achia. 

What  pre-eminence  did  Greece 
retain  for  ages  1 

What  homage  did  the  Romans 
pay  to  conquered  Greece  1  It 
was ^ruins.  . 

Why  do  the  Greeks  merit  the 
first  rank  among  nations  1  They 
founded-^— genius. 
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BflSCELLANEOUS  aUESTIONS.    No.  IL 


What  important  city  was  de- 
stroyed 1184  B.G.I 

Aucieatname  of  the  Black  Seal 

What  did  Cadmus  introduce 
into  Qreece  % 

Can  you  mention  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  Grecian  statesi 

What  contrast  is  presented  in 
the  characters  of  Lysander  and 
CoUicratidas  1 

Battle,  in  which  Philip  triumph- 
ed oFer  the  liberties  of  Greece  % 

Name,  given  to  the  republic  of 
Achaia  and  its  allies  1 

Two  distinguished  men,  put  to 
death  by  the  Athenians  in  advan- 
ced age? 
.        What  was  the  Delphian  oracle  ? 

Founder  of  Thebes  'i 

What  contrast  was  presented  in 
the  characters  of  Nicias  and  Alci- 
biades  1 

Who  was  Philopcemen  1 

What  eovernor  of  Athens  was 
afterwaros  first  president  of  the 
Alexandrian  library  1 

Success  of  Agis  and  Cleome- 
nes,  in  attempting  to  restore  the 
ancient  discipline  of  Sparta  1 

What  Macedonian  endeavour- 
ed todestroy  the  Athenian  orators  1 

Native  city  of  Socrates  and 
Phocion  1 

Spartan  commander,  who  caus- 
ed the  walhf  of  Athens  to  be  demo- 
lished 1 

Which  was  most  easterly, 
Athens  or  Sparta  1 

Where  did  the  Amphictyonic 
council  meet  1 

Last  message  of  Phocion  to  his 
8on1 

Whom  did  Darius  put  to  death 
for  tellinghim  an  unpleasant  truth  1 

What  ereat  Athenian  orator 
poisoned  nimself,  to  escape  his 
enemies  1 

With  what  king  did  Aratus  form 
an  alliauce  in  order  to  establish 
♦  thepowerof  the  Acheansi 

How  many  principid  Acheans 
were  sent  to  Rome  for  trial  1 


Ancient  name  of  the  Sea  d 
Marmora  1 

Last  king  of  Macron  ? 

Principal  battle,  during  the  first 
Persian  invasion^ 

What  city  was  called  the  Key 
of  the  Peloponnesus  ? 

Greneral  name,  given  to  Greece 
after  itbecamea  Roman  proyincel 

Distinguished  Athenian  45 
times  elected  general  1  Founder 
of  Athens  1 

What  was  the  end  of  the  city 
of  Cadmus  1 

Distinguished  character,  bom 
at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  1 

If  Darius's  commission  had 
been  executed,  which  way  mnat 
Alexander's  soldiers  have  gone  1 

Can  you  think  of  any  resem- 
blance, or  any  difference,  in  the 
characters  of  Themistocles  and 
Pericles  1 

Ancient  name  of  the  Morea  1 

Father  o^  Perseus  1 

Can  you  mention  any  respects 
in  which  Darius  Codomanus  dif- 
fered from  Darius  Hystaspes  1 

Of  what  city,  was  Socrates  t 

Who  was  Aratus  1 

What  war  was  terminated  by 
Lysander 1 

What  relation  was  Alexander 
to  the  wife  of  Cassander  1 

From  what  did  Gralatia  derire 
its  name  7 

What  is  the  Septuagiot  1 

Two  most  distinguished  Achean 
generals  1 

Do  you  think  of  any  resemblance 
between  Nicias  and  Phocion  ? 

Distinguished  Achean  historian, 
who  witnessed  the  destruction  of 
Corinth? 

Roman  consul,  who  destroyed 
Corinth  1 

What  seemed  to  point  out 
Athens  as  the  guardian  of  Greece! 

Who  was  Epaminondas  1 

Who  was  Pyrrhusi 

How  old  was  Cyrus  when  he 
diedl 
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How  many  times  did  the  Per- 
uana invade  Greece  1 

Who  was  Menelausl 

Who  hasgiveo  a  high  ealogiam 
vpon  Aristomenes  1 

Who  was  the  greatest  of  the 
Grecian  orators  1 

Who  was  Charidemus  1 

Why  did  Alexander  burn  the 
palace  of  Persepolis  1 

How  far  did  Alexander  extend 
his  ccmqciest  eastward  % 

Who  was  Lysimachusl 

Who  was  the  first  king,  of 
whose  administration  we  have  a 
regular  account  in  history  1 

IVhat  was  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  Alexander  1 

Who  was  Dejoces  1 

Who  was  Solon  1 

When  did  Cyrus  issue  a  decree 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  1 

Wo  checked  the  progress  of 
X  erxes,  when  he  invaded  Greece  1 

Who  commanded  the  Trojans 
i^^inst  the  Greeks  7 

Who  was  Pericles  1 

Who  was  Clitusl 

Who  was  Leonid  as 't 

Is  the  climate  of  Greece  warm- 
er, or  cooler,  than  it  was  ancient- 
ly! 

Which  of  the  Grecian  games 
united  boxing  and  wrestling  % 

Who  was  Miltiades  1 

Between  whom  was  fought  the 
baule  of  Mantinea  7— of  Platea  1 

What  acts  of  Alexander  gave 
him  the  greatest  distress  1 

What  did  Alexander  find  in  the 
eamp  of  Darius  1 

W  hat  was  the  efiTect  of  Alexan- 
der's conquest  upon  the  nations 
east  of  Persia  1 

What  was  the  beginning  of  the 
kingdom  of  Nimrod  1 

Who  were  Datis  and  Artapher- 
nesl 

What  war  appears  to  have  been 
most  disastrous  to  the  Greeks  1 

Who  was  Amvntas  7 

Who  deserved  the  appellation 
of  Great,  for  the  greatness  of  his 
follies  and  vices  1 


How  does  ambidoB  appear  m 
demagogues  1 

How  many  wars  had  the  Lace- 
demonians with  the  Messenians  1 

What  had  been  the  reign  of 
Priam  previous  to  the  Grecian  in- 
vasion! 

What  became  of  the  Trojans  1 

What  army  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  greatest,  that  was  ever 
brought  into  the  field  % 

What  ancient  country  was  pe- 
culiarly  favorable  to  genius  1 

Who  was  Amphictyon  1 

Who  was  Hector  1 

What  kings  of  Persia  were 
most  distinguished  1 

What  relation  was  Agamem- 
non to  Meneiaus  % 

What  is  meant  by  the  Pireusi 

Who  was  Sennacherib  7 

Where  was  Eksbatana  1 

Who  was  Lycorgus  1 

For  what  was  the  strait  of  Sa* 
lamis  distinguished  1 

Mention  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Grecian  warriors  1 

In  what  parts  of  Greece,  have 
the  most  important  battles  been 
fought  7 

yp^hat  relation  was  Gyms  to 
Darius,  mentioned  in  scripture  1 

Mostpo  werful  prince  of  Greece, 
in  the  Trojan  war1 

Which  of  the  Persian  kings 
invaded  the  Scythians  1 

What  king  of  Assyria  bomt 
himself  in  his  capital  1 

Who  was  Shalmaneser  1 

Who  was  Neriglissar  1 

Who  was  Priam  1 

Who  was  Aristomenes  1 

Who  was  Mardonius  1 

Who  attempted  to  dissuade 
Alexander  from  passing  the  Gran- 
icusl 

Mother  of  Darius  Codomanus  1 

Who  was  Ptolemy  Soterl 

What  city  was  called  the  Queen 
of  the  East  ibr  many  ages  after  the 
reign  of  Alexander  1 

Who  was  the  Husband  of  Se- 
miramis  ? 

Who  was   filled   with  envy, 
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diBgrki  nidduieQQteiit  tttte  sac- 
cess  of  Cyras  1 

By  what  means  were  the  Athe- 
niaiis  directed  to  defend  them^ 
selves  against  Xerxes  1 

WbowasCadmasI 

How  many  times  was  Cresos 
^Miqnished  liy  Cynu  % 


WhowasPatisI 

Whom  does  Dr.  Gilliei 
sider  as  deserving  of  immortal 
iamel 

How  long  was  the  inYasiom  of 
Xerxes,  after  that  of  Darinat 

Who  was  Themistoc&esi 


aVEBTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  WHILE  INSPECTBTO 
THE  TABLE  OR  CHART.    No.  IV. 


How  long  was  the  Pelo|)onne- 
sian  war  sAer  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple?— after  the  battle  of 
Marathon? 

How  long  was  the  banishment 
of  Themdstocles  before  the  birth 
of  Socrates  1— after  the  battle  of 
Salamis  l-4he  captivity  of  Daniel  ? 

How  long  was  the  death  of  So- 
crates after  the  invasion  of  Xer- 
xes? 

How  long  was  the  taking  of 
Athens  after  the  Babylonish  Cap- 
tirity  1— after  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon? 

How  long  was  the  battle  of 
Blaatinea  before  the  reign  of  Phi- 
lip ?— the  battle  of  Cheronea  ? 

How  old  was  Alexander  at  the 
battle  of  Cheronea?— at  the  death 
of  his  father? 

How  long  was  the  beginning  of 
Alexander's   reign  in  Maceaon 


after  that  of  Cyms?— of  NdMh 
chadnezzar  ?— of  David  1 

If  yoa  had  taken  a  jonraey  m 
the  year  335,  whom  and  what 
might  you  have  seen  in  Oieeee  f 
— in  Persia  ? 

How  Icmg  was  the  battle  of 
Granicns  after  that  of  Salamis? 
•—of  Egos  Potamos  ?— of  Chero- 
nea? 

How  long  was  it  from  the  taking 
of  Tyre  by  Nebachadnezzar,  tiu 
its  capture  by  Alexander  ? 

Can  von  mention  any  chafac- 
ters,  of  whom  you  bave  some 
knowledge,  that  Uved  between  400 
and  500? 

How  long  was  Ptolemy  Soter^ 
accession  after  the  capture  of 
Athens  by  Lysander? 

How  long  was  the  restoration 
of  the  daily  worship  at  Jerusalem 
after  Epipnanes  began  to  reign  1 


CHAPTER  XI. 


From  what  do  all  nations  wish 
to  derive  merit  ? 

With  what  do  they  generally 
supply  the  defect  of  history  ? 

From  whom  did  the  Romans 
wish  to  be  thought  to  have  de- 
scended ? 

Why? 

From  what  prince  did  they  pre- 
tend to  derive  their  origin  ? 

IJT^o  "w^ere  the  reputed  parents 
of  Eneas? 


Oive  some  farther  accowU  ef 
Eneas.  Having ^years. 

Who  was  the  founder  of  Rome  ? 

Of  what  murder  was  he  guilty  ? 

How  extensive  was  the  city  at 
that  time  ? 

How  extensive  was  its  territo- 
ry? 

For  whom  did  Romulus  opoi  a 
sanctuary? 

What  attendants  had  RomnliB 
after  he  was  elected  kii^:  ? 
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,  What  was  the  business  of  the 

lictOTS  7 

How  numerous  was  the  senate  1 

Of  what  characters,  was  it  com- 
posed? 

What  were  the  senators  called  ? 

What  were  their  decendants 
called  t 

What  were  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple called  1 

What  power  did  the  Plebeians 
assume  1 

What  was  the  first  care  of  the 
new-created  king  1 

In  what  did  the  religion  of  that 
age  principally  consist  1 

What  were  the  pretensions  of 
die  soothsayers  1 

What  powet  had  the  husband 
over  the  wife  t 

What  power  had  the  father 
over  his  cnildren  1 

How  were  the  people  divided 
and  subdivided  % 

How  did  the  JRoTnans  procurj 
wives  at  that  time  ? 

How  did  the  Roman  youth  gain 
the  favor  of  their  Sabine  wives  1 

What  ensued  from  the  resent- 
ment of  their  parents  t 

Last  king  that  attempted  to 
revenge  this  disgrace  of  his  conn- 
try^ 

How  was  the  Tatian  war  ter- 
minated 1 

'What  were  the^onditions  of  the 
accommodation  irbich  ensued  1 

How   long   did  Tatius  reign 
with  Romulus  1 
i^[ect  of  success  upon  Romulus  1 

"What  became  of  Romulus  1 

What  did  the  senators  pretend 
]Ad  become  of  him  ? 

How  was  Romulas  regarded 
after  death  % 

Wlio  succeeded  Romulus  % 

How  was  the  government  ad- 
ministered for  a  vear  after  the 
death  of  Romulus  f 

Who  was  then  chosen  king  1 

For  what  was  he  eminent  1 

In  what  was  he  skilled  1 

What  was  his  conduct  after  his 
Section  1    It  wa8i-:r*kingdom. 


With  what  goddess  did  ha  pro- 
fess to  have  intercourse  1 

What  do  you  recollect  concern- 
ing  the  temple  of  Janus  % 

What  distinction  did  Kuma 
abolish  1 

How  long  did  Romulus  and 
Numa  reign  1 

Who  succeeded  Numa  1 

To  what,  was  he  entirely  de- 
voted! 

How  was  the  war  between  the 
Romans  and  Albans  terminated  1 

Give  some  accowd  of  the  cow^ 
bat  between  the  Horaiit  and  On- 
riaiii. 

Who  succeeded  Tullos  Hosti- 
Unsl 

What  relation  was  he  to  Numa  1 

Whom  did  he  take  for  his  mo- 
den 

What  important  port  did  he 
build  1 
Who  succeeded  Ancus  Martins  1 

What  was  his  original  name  1 

What  is  said  of  h^  father  1 

How  many  member^  did  Tar- 
quin  the  Elder  add  to  the  senate  1 

Who  succeeded  Tarquin  the 
Elder  1 

Chief  object  of  his  reign  1 

What  regulation  did  he  insti- 
tute to  ascertain  the  increase  of 
the  people  1 

Give  some  account  of  the  lus- 
trum. 

To  whom  did  be  marry  his 
two  daughters  1 

How  did  he  cross  their  tempers  1 

What  murders  did  Lucius  and 
TuUia  perpetrate  1 
Who  succeeded  Servius  TuUiusI 

How  did  the  best  part  of  the 
community  regard  the  accession 
of  Tarquin  the  Proud  1 

Why  did  he  refuse  burial  to 
the  body  of  his  father-in-law  1 

In  what  did  his  policy  consist  1  x 

dive  somk  aceotmt  of  the  strata" 
gem,  by  which  TYirguin  took  the 
city  of  Qabii, 

Give  some  accownt  of  the  8ibf/i, 
who  sold  her  books  to  Tarjinft. 

What  was  the  qieechof  Jonios 
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BrtttQs  over  the  body  of  Lncretia  1 
What  did  he  then  tell  those 

around  him  1 
What  oath  did  he  cause  them 

to  sweat  7 


What  decree  did  the  ise&tste 
proceed  to  pass  1 

What  injury  did  he  afterwards 
do  to  his  country's 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Iq  what  did  the  Greeks  excel  1 
xSt  Romans  % 

In  what  did  the  Romans  excel 
all  other  natiioos  1 
.  What  principles    of  freedom 
had  the  Roman  monarchy  %  The 
king-— monarch. 

Which  of  the  kings  acted  most 
independently  of  those  salutary 
checKs? 

When  the  monarchy  was  abol- 
ished, what  form  of  government 
was  substituted  1    Republican. 

What  officers  were  substitated 
.  for  kings  1 

How  great  was  their  power  ? 

What  were  considerable  checks 
to  the  abtise  of  consular  power  1 

How  often  were  consuls  elect- 
ed't 

Who  were  the  two  first  coti^ 
snlsl 

How  was  the  new-formed  gov- 
ernment  greatly  endangered  I 

Of  what  great  crime,  were  two 
of  the  sons  of  Brutus,  guilty  1 

For  what  striking  act  of  justice, 
was  Brutus  distinguished  1    He 
death. 

Most  formidable  enemy,  inci- 
ted fay  Tarquin  against  Rome  7 

Which  way  wais  Etruria  from 
Rmne  1— from  Cisalpine  Gaul  1 
Why  was  Porsenna  willing  to  en- 
gage in  a  war  with  the  Romans  1 

Give  some  aecouni  of  Porsen- 
lui^s  besieging  Rome. 

By  what  great  internal  difficul- 
ties, was  the  Roman  Common- 
wealth greatly  harassed,  in  every 
pan  of  its  duration  1 

How  were  they  generally  set- 
tled} 

what  was  the  general  ehaae- 
ter  of  the  Romaii  gavwBment  1 


When  was  Largius  appointed 
first  dictator  % 

What  power  had  the  dictator  1 
His monarch. 

In  what   emergencies,  was   a 
dictator  chosen  % 

What  gave  rise  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  tribunes  1 

How  often,  and  from  whom, 
were  the  tribunes  chosen  ^ 

What  were  the  power  and 
office  of  the  tribunes  % 

What  was  the  number  of  the 
tribunes  1 

What  was  the  driginal  name  of 
Coriolanusi 

Why  was  he  called  CS?ri«&M«s  ? 

How  did  he  draw  upon  himself 
the  resentment  of  the  people 'I 

With  what  crime  was  he  at 
first  charged  1 

Give  some  accowU  of  his  de- 
fence. 

How  was  he  aided  in  his  trial  by 
those  whose  lives  he  had  saved  1 

What  was  the  immediate  effect 
of  this  defence  % 

Why  was  he  not  immediately 
cleared  1 

What  ground  was  there  for  this 
charge? 

To  what  was  he  condemned  1 

Whose  friendship  and  assitt- 
ance  did  he  obtain  after  his  ban- 
ishment 1 

What  conditions  did  the  Ro- 
mans offer  him,  when  he  had  en- 
camped before  the  city  % 

What  reply  did  he  make  1 

How  did  ne  treat  the  second 
etnbassy  1 

Of  what  characters  did  the  third 

embassy  consist  1    

.  What  was  the  sneeess  of  t^ 
third  embttsfly  T 
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were  next  ap- 


Of  whom  did  the  fourth  deputa- 
tion consist  1 

What  was  their  saccess  1 

What  became  of  Coriolanns  1 

Who  was  the  most  emifient 
character,  found  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  Roman  republic  ? 

What  was  his  occupation  1 

From  what  enemies,  did  Cincin- 
latus  deliver  the  Romans  1 

What  is  to  be  considered  most 
remarkable  in  the  conduct  of  Cin- 
rinnatas  1 

When  did  the  Romans  intro- 
duce written  laws  t    451  B.  C. 

How  were  these  laws  collected  1 

Upon  what  were  they  written  1 

When  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables  were  introduced,  what  mag- 
istrates were  created  1  Decem- 
yirs. 

For  what  were  the  decemvirs 
appointed  *{ 

What  officers 
pointed  ? 

What  remark  does  the  author 
make,  respecting  free  govern- 
ments 1    Whoever ^nations. 

What  Roman,  next  in  time  to 
Gincinnatus,  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice  1 

Of  what  crime  did  the  tribunes 
pretend  that  Camillus  wsis  guilty  1 

How  did  Camillus  avoid  a  pub- 
lic trial  1 

Cfive  some  account  of  the  Qavls^ 

ihaJt   invaded   Rome  ?     The 

country. 

Most  distinguished  chieftain  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls  ? 

Meaning  of  Cisalpine?  On  this 
side  the  Alps. 

Why  did  the  Romans  give  them 
this  name!  Because  they  were  on 
the  same  side  of  the  Alps  with 
Rome. 

What  was  the  reply  of  Brennus 
to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  who 
were  sent  to  demand  of  him,  what 
right  he  had  to  invade  Clusium  1 

vVhat  did  Brennus  demand  in 
his  turn  1 

What  did  the  ambassadors  do, 
on  that  occasion  1 


What  was  the  succeeding  eon- 
duct  of  Brennus  t 

What  was  the  issue  of  the  bat- 
tle, that  was  soon  fought  1 

With  what  success  did  Brennus 
go  a^inst  Rome  1 

Gtve  some  account  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Roman  senate. 

How  long  did  the  Gauls  con- 
tinue their  havoc  1 

What  did  they  do  to  the  city  % 

What  place  did  the  Romans 
defend  against  the  Gauls  1 

What  did  the  Romans  enga^ 
to  give  Brennus,  to  withdraw  his 
army'^ 

Who  prevented  the  payment  of 
the  gold,  and  delivered  the  Ra- 
mans from  Brennus  1 

With  what  did  Camillus  say. 
that  the  Romans  were  accustomed 
to  purchase  peace  1 

What  became  of  the  Gauls  1 

In  what  did  the  Roman  resour- 
ces principally  consist,  at  that 
timel  A 

In  what  manner,  old  the  Ro- 
mans enjoy  victory,  and  endure 
defeat  1 

What  was  the  state  of  the  Ro- 
mans, soon  after  the  Gallic  inva- 
sion t 

With  whom  were  they  next 
engaged  in  war  1 

Where  did  the  Samnites  livel 
About  100  miles  E,  of  Rome. 

To  whom  did  the  Samnites  ap- 
ply for  aid,  against  the  Romans  1 

Which  way  was  Epirus  from 
Rome  1 — from  Attica  f 

When  Pyrrhus  offered  to  medi- 
ate between  the  Romans  and 
Samnites,  what  did  the  Roman 
consul  reply  1 

Mean  ing  of  mediate  7 

Who  was  victorious  in  the  first 
battle  1 

What  did  Pyrrhus  say,  upon 
the  occasion  ? 

Who  was  at  the  head  of  a  Ro- 
man deputation  to  Pyrrhus  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  1 
I'    Of  what  had  he  long  been  a 
I  pattern  t 
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What  high  at&ce  had  he  for- 
merly enjoyed  1 

How  had  he  learned  the  art  of 
lessening  his  wants  1 

What  methods  did  Pyrrhus 
adopt,  to  try  the  7irtae  and  firm- 
ness of  Fabricius  ? 

What  did  Fabricius  remark  af- 
ter the  second  trial  1 

What  favor  did  Pyrrhus  grant 
Fabricius  1 

What  favor  did  Fabricius  after- 
wards confer  upon  Pyrrhus  1 

What  did  Pyrrhus  say  upon  the 
occasion  1 

Issue  of  several  succeeding  bat- 
tles ?    Pyrrhus pieces. 

Who  had  been  the  principal  leaa- 
ers  in  the  war  of  the  Samnites  1 
Which  way  was  Tarentnm  from 

Rome  1 from  Syracuse  1 

from  Cannae  1 

Was  it  a  city  of  the  Samnites  1 
It  appears  to  have  been  indepen- 
dent. 

To  whdm  did  the  Tarentines 
.applv  for  aid,  when  they  were  left 
by  Fyrrhus  1 

With  what  dispc^tion,  did  the 
.Carthaginians  receive  the  aj^pli- 
cation  1 

In  what  quarter  of  the  world 
was  Carthage  1 

On  what  seal 

Which  way  was  it  from  Rome  1 
— ^from  Syracuse  1 

What  remark  is  made,  respect- 
ing the  influence  of  commerce,  in 
raising  the  Carthaginians  1 

By  whom  was  Carthage  found- 
edl 

About  what  time,  according  to 
Bochart  1 

What  was  the  government  of  the 
Carthaginians'!  Under— officers. 

With  what  were  the  ^fovem- 
ment  and  policy  of  ail  ancient  na- 
tions, interwoven  1 

Of  how  many  orders,  did  the 
government  of  Carthage  consist  1 

What  were  they  ?  The  suflfetes, 
the  senate,  and  the  people  1 

How  extensive  were  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Romans,  at  that  timel 


By  what  means,  had  the  Carthar 
ginians  amassed  great  wealth  1 

Meaning  of  amass  7 

What  was  the  character  oi  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  African, 
generals  1    They attack. ' 

By  what  were  the  Romans  ac- 
tuated 1 

What  is  said  of  their  courage  % 

What  is  said  of  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Carthagin- 
ians V  That  it  was  conducted 

history. 

Oive  some  accovmi  of  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  first  Punic  war  ? 
Hicro— Carthage. 

Who  commanded  the  Romans 
in  their  first  naval  battle  with  the 
Carthaginians? 

What  was  his  success  ? 

Who  was  the  next  commander 
against  the  Carthaginians  1 

Success  of  Regujus  against  the 
Carthaginians  1  He  was  victori- 
ous bv  sea  and  by  land. 

what  apprehensions  were  ex- 
cited by  the  success  of  Reg^ilos, 
against  the  Carthaginians  1 

To  whom  did  the  Carthaginians 
then  apply,  to  command  their  for- 
ces 1 

What  was  the  success  of  Xaa- 
tippus  against  the  Romans  ?  He 
gained  great  advantages  over 
them,  and  took  Regulus  prisoner. 

What  effect  upon  the  Romans, 
had  their  disasters  at  sea  1 

Conduct  of  Regulus,  when  the 
Carthaginians  sent  him  with  their 
ambassador  to  Rome  1 

What  was  the  fate  of  Regnlosi 

What  was  the  state  of  the  war, 
after  the  death  of  Regulus  1 

What  were  the  conditions  of 
peace,  to  which  the  Carthaginians 
were  subjected  1 

Who  vanquished  the  Gtamls,  thai 
invaded  Etruria,  between  the  first 
and  second  Punic  war  ? 

Who  roused  the  Carthaginians 
to  engage  in  the  second  war  with 
the  Romans  % 

What  oath  did  Hannibal  take 
when  he  was  nine  years  old  1 
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How  did  the  Carthaginians  be- 
gin the  war  1 

With  what  army,  did  he  march 
for  Italy  1 

At  what  season  of  the  year,  did 
he  cross  the  Alps  1 

What  part  of  his  army  did  he 
lose  in  that  enterprise  1 

Who  was  the  first  Roman  com- 
mander, that  Hannibal  defeated 
in  Italy  V- the  second '?— the  third  1 

In  what  part  of  Italy,  is  the 
Po,  or  Padu  1 

Which  way  was  .ake  Thrasy- 
xnene  from  Rome  ? 

In  what  manner  did  F\ibius 
oppose  Hafinibal  ? 

What  was  the  success  of  Var- 
ro's  army  against  Hannibal  1 

What  part  of  Hannibal's  mili- 
tary conduct  has  sometimes  been 
censured  1 

What  difficulties  might  he  an- 
ticipate in  the  siege  of  Rome  1 

Why  did  not  the  Carthaginians 

conquer  the  Romans  1    The 

factions. 

How  long  was   Hannibal 
Italy? 
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Why  did  the  Carthaginiaoi  re* 
call  Hannibal  from  ItiHy  1 

Where  was  fought  the  battle 
between  Hannibal  and  Scipio  the 
Younger  1 

Which  way  was  Zama  from 
Carthage  7— from  Meliial 

Which  of  these  generals  was 
particularly  desirous  of  termina- 
ting the  war  by  trdaty  1 

Give  some  accourU  of  'Ba.wni- 
baVs  speech  on  that  occasion. 

What  is  the  substance  of  Scipio*s 
reply  T 

Issue  of  the  battle  of  Zama  1 

What  surname  was  given  to 
Scipio  the  Younger,  on  account  of 
his  success  a^inst  Hannibal  in 
Africa  1    African  us. 

Give  some  account  of  the  con^ 
mencement  and  conclusion  of  the 
third  Punic  war. 

When  did  this  war  end  *? 

What  became  of  Hannibal  1 
Afler  his  flight,  he  exerted  his 
utmost  efforts  against  the  Romans 
with  very  little  effect.  In  his  TDth 
year,  he  took  poison,  and  died. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


When  did  Rome  cease  to  have 
a  rival  1 

What  countries  soon  came  into 
possession  of  the  Romans  7  Ma- 
cedon,  Assyria,  Greece  and 
Spain. 

Whv  was  Antiochns  the  Great 
careful  to  go  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Hannibal  1 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Numantines,  after  sustaining  a 
siege  fourteen  years  1 

Which  way  was  Numantiafrom 
Sagnntum  ?--from  Carthage  1 

Who  was  Cornelia  1 

What  did  she  regard  as  her 
jewels  1  ' 

What  law  did  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus endeavour  to  procure  to  be 
enacted? 

Who  opposed  this  law  1 
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Who  strenuously  promoted  it  1 

Meaning  of  strenuously  ? 

What  became  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus  1 

In  what  respect  was  Cains  Grac- 
chus superior  to  his  brother  % 

To  wnat  important  office,  was 
he  twice  elected  1 

How  did  he  incur  the  hatred  of 
the  senate  1 

What  became  of  Caius  Grae- 
chus  ? 

What  were  some  of  the  amse^ 
quences  of  the  elevation  of  Iiom>e, 
soon  after  the  Pu/nic  wars? 

Who  deluged  Italy  in  Roman 
blood,  within  a  few  years  after 
the  destruction  of  Carthage  % 

How  long  was  it,  from  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage,  to  the  per- 
petual dictatorship  of  Sylla  1 
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Wh}r  did  Sylla  inrolve  the  re- 
pnbiic  in  a  civil  war  1 

When  was  the  freedom  of  Rome 
foreFer  extinguished  % 

Who  has  been  called  tke  glory 
tmi  sumrge  of  Home? 

What  is  said  of  his  personal 
appearance  and  power  1  His 
manners bravery. 

In  what  war,  was  Marias  &rst 
distinguished  1 

Why  did  most  of  the  Italian 
states  confederate  against  Rome  1 

What  was  that  war  called  1 

Who  commanded  in  the  war 
against  the  confederates  1 

In  what  war  did  Sylla  begin  to 
acquire  distinction  ? 

Who  proved  a  greater  scourge 
to  Rome  than  even  Marius  1 

What  was  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  Sylla  1    His sincere. 

What  methods  did  he  adopt  to 
gain  favor  1    He conversed. 

What  office  did  Sylla  hold  un- 
der Marias  in  Numidial 

Which  way  was  Numidia  from 
Mauritania  1 

To  what  office  was  heliext  pro- 
moted 1 

What  war  was  he  then  chosen 
to  conduct  'i 

In  what  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
were  Pontus  and  Gappadocial — 
which  way  from  Greece  1 

Why  did  Marius  feel  indignant 
at  this  appointment  1 

What  law  did  Marius  then  pro- 
ctlre  to  be  enacted  1 

Why  would  not  the  army  sub- 
mit to  the  command  of  Marius  ? 

How  did  the  army  treat  the 
officers  of  Marius  % 

What  request  did  they  make 
to  Sylla  1 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Sylla 
after  he  returned  to  Rome  1  Fmd- 
ing— Mithridates. 

What  powerful  opponent  did 
Bylla  leave  at  Romel 

What  powerful  assistants  soon 
came  to  the  aid  of  Cinna  1 

What -had  been  tke  fortune  of 
Murius  during  Ms  exile  ?  | 


What  is  said  of  Marios  aller 
entering  the  city  1 

How  long  was  Sylla  absent 
from  Rome  1 

What  menace  did  he  send  to 
the  senate  1 

What  became  of  Cinnal 

What  did  Sylla  publish  after 
entering  the  city  1 

What  was  the  consequence  1 

What  office  did  Sylla  cause  to 
be  conferred  noon  himself  1 

How  long  aid  he  retain  that 
office  1 

Why  did  he  not  retain  it  longer  1 

What  became  of  Sylla  *? 

Who  carried  on  the  civil  war, 
begun  by  Marius  and  Sylla  1 

By  whom  was  this  war  termi- 
nated 1 

What  enabled  the  Romans  to 
be  stiU  powerful,  after  they  were 
greatly  corrupted  1 

What  beneficial  influence  had 
the  ambition  of  the  tyrants  and 
demagogues  of  Rome  ?  To  at- 
tach  undivided. 

In  what  does  the  strength,  of 
empires  principally  consist  1 

Whv  was  the  duration  of  the 
Macedonian  empire  so  short  1 

What  is  said  of  the  genius  of 
Rome,  compared  with  that  of 
Greece  1    If solemn. 

What  two  Romans  were  pre- 
pared to  run  the  race  of  ambition, 
when  Marius  and  Sylla  were  re- 
moved 1 

By  what  means,  did  Pompey 
and  Crassus  attempt  to  gain  po- 
pularity 1 

What  three  wonderful  characters 
appeared  at  Rome,about  that  timet 

Who  mav  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  the  Roman  command- 
ers 1 

What  qualities   did    Cataline 
possess  1 
What  did  he  plan  and  organize  t 

What  were  the  leading  objects 
of  Cataline's  conspiracy  T 

How  did  Caesar  quiet  the  dis- 
sensions of  Pompey  and  Crassus  1 

By  whom  was  Crassus  slain  1 
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Who  sided  with  Pompey  against 
C»sar1 

On  whom  did  Cesar  rely  1 

Who  was  victorious  at  the  hat- 
tie  of  Pharsalial 

What  was  the  condact  of  Pom- 
pey, at  the  hattle  of  Pharsalial 
So— cause. 

In  what  part  of  Thessaly  was 
Pharsalia  or  Pharsalns  T— which 
way  from  Cheronea  V-from  Ac- 
linml 

-   What  was  the  character  of  Cae- 
sar 1    A advantage. 

What  became  of  Pompey  1 

What  is  said  of  the  clemency 
of  Caesar,  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia 1    It  was  as forgive. 

Meaning  of  clemency  ? 

How  long  did  Cesar  live,  after 
the  battle  of  Pharsalial 

WkeU  were  his  conduct  andfoT' 

Pune,  during  that  tiine?    He 

climbed. 

Oive  some  account  of  CtBsar*s 
death. 

Who  were-  the  next  triumvi- 
rate 1 

What  did  they  proclaim  them- 
selves 1 

Who  were  at  the  head  of  the 
conspirators  1 

What  was  the  condact  of  the 
people  at  that  time  1  The  stand- 
ard  broken. 

To  what  did  Cicero  fall  a  vic- 
tim 1 

Conduct  of  Antony  and  Octa- 
vios,  after  Lepidus  was  rejected 
from  the  triumvirate  1 

Where  was  their  quarrel  decid- 
ed! 

Which  way  was  Actium  from 
Corey ral — from  Pharsalial 

Where  did  Antony  die  1 

When  did  Rome  become  ao 
empire  1 

How  long  did  Rome  continue 
the  most  powerful  empire  in  the 
world  1 

How  were  men  of  learning  then 
treated  at  Rome  1 

What  is  said  of  the  literature 
of  Cicero  1   We  may studies. 


Mention  some  circomstaneesi 
relating  to  the  death  of  Cicero  1 
He  was  murdered tyrants. 

Character  of  Augustus  1 

When  the  power  of  Augustas 
was  confirmed,  how  did  he  treat 
the  peopled  He  endeavoured— 
relish. 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
Romans,  at  that  time,  compared 
with  their  former  character  1 

Conduct  of  Augustus,  when  he 
saw  himself  in  the  undisturt)ed 
possession  of  the  empire  1 

Of  what  did  he  boast  1 

For  what  purpose,  does  the 
house  of  Jacob  seem  to  have  been 
preserved  1 

When  was  the  Hebrew  govern- 
ment changed  to  an  araolute 
mouarchy  1 

Who  was  their  first  king? 

When  did  the  Ten  Tribes  revolt 
from  the  house  of  David  1 

How  long  did  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ten  Tribes  continue  1 

By  whom,  and  when,  were  the 
Ten  Tribes  carried  into  captivity! 

By  whom  were  the  Jews  car- 
ried captive  to  Babylon  1 

How  long  did  the  Jews  remain 
at  Babylon  1 

When,  and  by  whom,  were, 
they  released,  and  sent  to  their  own 
land! 

How  Ions  did  they  continue  in 
nominal  subjection  to  the  king  of 
Persia  ! 

To  whom  were  the  Jews  next 
subject  1 

Who  had  dominion  over  them, 
next  after  the  Syrians?  They 
were  jg:ovemed  about  100  years, 
by  princes,  of  their  own,  called 
Maccabees. 

Who  then  ruled  over  themi 
The  Romans. 

When  did  Titus  Vespasian  de- 
stroy Jerjisalem  1 

How  meuy  Jews  were  destroy- 
ed with  their  city  1 

What  became  of  the  remnant  1 

What  is  peculiarly  remarkable 
of  that  nation  1 
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Mtet  J|td  GkMl  promised  to 

Whea  will  this  promise  be  Ten- 
fiedl  When  all  shall  know  the 
Lord,  from  the  least  unto  the 
greatest. 

What  are  the  two  pillars  of  evi- 
dence^ to  show  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  divinely  sent,  to  enlighten  and 
redeem  the  world  1 

To  what  relates  the  testimony, 
on  which  the  Christian  religion 
chiefly  relies  1 

What  are  the  principal  articles, 
in  which  the  excellency  of  the 
Christian  religion  appears  1 

What  was  the  central  point  of 
the  movements  of  Au|rustus  1 

What  were  the  successors  of 
Auffustas  generallv  1 

How  many  of  tne  first  sixteen 
Roman  emperors  were  compara- 
tively goodl  Eight,  one  of  the 
first  eight,  and  seven  of  the  second 
eight. 

who  was  the  comparatively 
good  character  among  the  first 
eight  1    Augustus. 


Who  were  the  seven  b^d  jd|U- 
acters  of  the  first  eight  1  Tibe- 
rius, Caligula,  Claudius,  Hero, 
Galba,  Otho  and  YitelHus. 

Who  was  the  bad  character  of 
the  second  eijght  Roman  empe- 
rors 1    Domitian.   ^ 

Who  were  the  seven  comparar 
tively  good  characters  or  the 
second  eight  1  Vespasian,  Titus, 
Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Antoni- 
nus Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelias 
Antoninus. 

Who  was  the  first  emperor, 
under  whom  the  Roman  name 
was  treated  with  contempt  % 

What  was  his  conduct's  Almost 
crime. 

Who  restored  the  Roman  name 
to  its  ancient  splendor  ? 

Who  succeeded  Vespasian  1 

What  did  Titus  display  1 

Who  succeeded  Titus  1 

What  encomium  is  passed  upon 
Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Antoni- 
nus Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelias 
Antoniusl  Their  names — Rome. 

How  long  did  they  reign  1 


aUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  WHILE  INSPECTING 
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Length  of  the  reign  of  David 
and  Solomon  1 — of  Romulus  and 
Nnmat 

How  long  was  the  founding  of 
Rome  after  the  flood  1 — afler  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  1 

How  old  was  Rome,  when  she 
became  a  republic  1 

How  long  was  the  expulsion 
t>f  Tarquin  after  Darius Hystaspes 
began  to  reign  1 — after  the  return 
of  the  Jews  1 

How  long  was  the  introduction 
of  written  laws  after  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin. 

Most  distinguished  tharacter, 
living  at  Rome  at  that  time  1 

If  you  had  taken  a  journey  in 
the  year  456,  whom  and  what 
might  you  have  seen  at  Rome  1^ ' 


in  Greece  Vin  Persia  V-in  Judea^ 

With  what  important  event* 
may  Camillus  be  associated  1 

How  long  was  the  inv&sion  of 
Brennus  alter  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  1— after  the  inva- 
sion of  Xerxes  1 

About  how  old  would  Camillas, 
have  been,  if  he  had  lived  to  see 
the  invasion  of  PyrrhusT— how 
old  would  Socrates  have  been  ? 

How  long  did  Regulns  live  be- 
fore Antiochus  Epiphanes  ? 

Mention  some  cotemporaries 
of  Scipio  Africanus. 

How  long  was  he  after  Ptolemj 
Soterl 

How  long  was  the  destruction 
of  Carthage  after  the  battle  of 
Zamal 
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How  long  did  Fabius  live  after  i 
Nicias  ?—  after  Phocion  1 

How  long  was  the  defeat  of 
Yarro  after  that  of  Lysicles  1 

How  long  was  it  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  Panic  wars  1 

How  long  was  the  Mithridatic 
warl 

How  long  was  the  consulship 
of  Fompey  after  the  dictatorship 
of  Sylla? 

W  hat  time  elapsed  between  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  by  Pompey  1 

How  long  did  Caesar  live,  after 
his  invasion  of  Britain  1 

How  long  between  the  battles 
of  Actium  and  Pbarsalia  1 

How  long  did  Augustus  become 
emperor  after  Alexander  ascend- 
ed the  Persian  throne  1 

How  long  did  Cicero  flourish 
after  Demosthenes  1 


About  how  many  years  wai 
Judea  governed  by  its  own  kings  1 
— how  many  years  was  it  under 
Persia  T — under  Syria  1— under 
Macebean  government  1 

In  whose  reign,  was  Saul  of 
Tarsus  converted? 

How  long  after  this,  was  the 
first  of  the  ten  persecutions  1 — ^in 
what  year  of  whose  reign  1 

How  long  after  the  first  Punic 
war  began  1 

How  long  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  was  it  rebuilt  by 
Adrian  1 

How  many  years  after  the  crea- 
tion was  the  birth  of  Christ  T— 
how  many  years  ago  1 

How  long  was  it  from  the  first 
persecution  to  the  lastl 

How  many  persecutions  took 
place  in  the  first  century  T— in  the 
2nd1--3d1— 4th1 


MISCELLANEOUS  aUESTIONS.    No.  IIL 


Pretended  mother  of  Eneas  1 

What  occasioned  the  migration 
of  the  founders  of  Carthage  from 
Phenicia  1 

Principal  Carthaginian  general 
in  the  second  Punic  war  1 

Whom  does  Mr.Whelpley  con- 
sider as  the  greatest  of  the  Roman 
commanders  1 

Name,  given  to  the  descendants 
of  Boman  senators  1 

Number  of  the  Roman  kings  t 

Why  were  the  wars  between 
Rome  and  Carthage,  called  Pu- 

What  form  of  government  suc- 
ceeded the  regal,  in  Rome  1 
What  two   triumvirs  died  in 


^Ll 


hat  Roman  roused  the  people, 

to  revenge  the  cause  of  Lucretia  1 

Commanders  at  the  battle  of 

Pbarsalia  ? 

What  did  Cicero  call  Corinth  1 

Successor  of  Augustus  1 


What  temple  was  to  be  shut  in 
peace  and  open  in  war  1 

Before  what  war,  had  the  Ro- 
mans become  masters  of  Italy  1 

«£)o  you  recollect  any  things 
that  Pyrrhus  said  to  Fabriciusi 

First  triumvirate  1 

Last  of  the  Roman  kings  1 

City  in  Africa,  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Phenicia  1 

Commanders  at  the  battle  of 
Zamat 

Who  made  himself  perpetual 
dictator  1 

How  long  before  the  vulgar  era, 
was  the  birth  of  Christ  ? 

Name,  given  to  Romans,  who 
were  not  descendants  of  senators  1 

What  .king  of  Rome  was  ex- 
pelled 1 

Two  important  cities,  destroyed 
by  the  Romans  B.  C.  146. 

In  wh^t  peninsula,  did  Hannibal 
spend  15  years  1 

What  was  a  questorl 
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Roman  commander,  imprisoned 
imd  fiat  to  death  at  Carthage  1 

Do  you  recollect  any  of  the 
15  or  do  distinguished  Romans, 
whose  names  began  with  C 1 


Who  massacred  the  Roman  sen- 
ate, 385 1 
Most  execrable  brother  of  Titus  1 
What  contrast  was  there  in  the 
characters  of  Marius  and  Sylla  1 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


How  long  was  the  period  from 
the  accession  of  Augustus,  to  that 
of  Commodus  ? 

Wliat  did  the  Roman  empire 
contain,  during  that  period  % 

What  had  Au^stus  warmly 
recommended  to  his  successor  1 

By  whom  was  this  advice  fol- 
lowed 1  By  most  of  the  empe- 
rors, thougn  some  of  them  made 
considerable  conquests  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa. 

What  had  been  the  effect  of 
the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  of  Au- 
gustus and  Antony  1  They  had 
almost— — like  Romans. 

Br  what  power,  was  Rome 
reallv  governed,  under  the  empe- 
rors 1 

Of  what  characters,  was  the  ar- 
mj  generally  composed  1 


Conseqaence  of  such  a  govern- 
ment 1    The  lustres-calamity. 

Of  how  many  soldiers,  did  the 
Roman  legion  consist? 

What  Old  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians disclaim,  as  a  means  of 
spreading  their  principles  1 

Meaning  of  primitive? 

On  what  did  they  rely  for  this 
purpose  1 

What  countries  had  Christiani- 
ty penetrated,  at  the  close  of  the 
second  century '? 

What  was  the  conseqaence  of 
Christians  being  enemies  to  idola- 
try and  superstition  ?    They 

authorities. 

What  cruelties  did  they  suffer  1 
They tortures. 

How  many  distinct  seasons  of 
persecution  were  there  1    Ten. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


What  objects  does  Roman  his- 
tory present,  after  the  reign  of 

Marcus  Aureliusi  The  most 

decay. 

Grand  cause  of  the  destruction 
of  Rome  "J    Internal  disorder. 

What  is  said  of  the  reign  and 
memory  of  Commodus  1 

What  scenes  were  then  witness- 
ed, at  the  seat  of  government  *?— 
in  the  provinces  1— on  the  fron- 
tiers!—in  Iialv?— in  the  armyl 

Wliat  is  saidf  of  the  cruelty  and 
effeminacy  of  Commodus  'i 
^   Meaning  of  efemi'tuuy  7 

Who  s;icoeeded  Commodus  1 


In  what  manner,  did  Pertinax 
receive  the  diadem  f 

How  were  the  Roman  armies 
then  regarded  by  barbarians  1 

What  Was  the  character  of  the 
administration  of  Pertinax  1 

Why  could  not  Pertinax  re- 
form the  empire?  The  nation 
—*— abundance. 

Give  some  account  of  the  death 
of  Pertinax. 

How  was  the  empire  disposed 
of,  after  the  death  of  Pertinax  1 

Character  of  Pertinax  1  His- 
torians  amiable. 

How  long  was  the  time  firom 
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the  death  of  Pertinax,  to  that  df 
AngustQlas  1 

How  many  emperors  reigned 
in  thAt  time  1 

What  was  it  necessary,  the  bar- 
barians should  learn  of  the  Ro- 
mans, in  order  to  snbdue  them  ? 

To  what  are  the  invasions  of 
the  barbarians  compared  1 

What  was  their  chief  dificnlty  t 

Why  may  we  sappose,  there 
-were  many  Romans  in  the  armies 
of  the  barbarians  1  ^ 

.  Who  composed  the  strength  of 
the  Roman  armies,  in  the  last 
period  of  the  empire  1 

What  does  the  Roman  history 
present,  from  the  death  of  Com- 
XDodns  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Western  Empire  1 

Meting  of  extinction  ? 
'  What  effect  had  th»  best  mea- 
sures and  greatest  exertions  of 
the  very  few  able  emperors,  that 
reigned  in  that  period  1  The  ef- 
fect-  ^incurable. 

How  many  persons  assumed 
the  imperial  purple  at  the  same 
time,  as  successors  of  Valerian  1 

How  did  each  oi  them  attempt 
to  support  his  claim  1 

Whitf  was  the  condition  of  the 

empire  in  those  times  1    All 

revolutions. 

By  what  means,  was  Christi- 
anity established  throughout  the 
enwirel 

To  what  place,  did  Constantine 
remove  the  seat  of  government  1 

What  was  Byzantium  thence 
called  1 

On  what  strait  was  Constanti- 
nople!— which  way  from  Romel 

How  far  1    About  850  miles. 

Wh4U  was  the  condUion  of  the 
bkwreh  after  the  comfersion  of 
ConstanUine?  From  this— —sav- 
age nations. 

Whe!n  did  Constantine  become 
aole  master  of  the  Roman  empire  1 

What  gave  a  moriB  £atal  blow 
to  the  Roman  empire,  than  the 
tkte  df  Oottoiodnal 


tfhat  eitect  vipoh  Rbnie,  had 
Constantine's  removal  1 

What  was  the  effect  upon  the 
Western  Empire  1    Fatal. 

What  was  the  subsequent  con- 
dition of  Italy  1 

Meaning  of  subsequent  ? 

Who  wte  the  last  of  the  fto- 
man  emperors  in  the  west  1 

When,  and  by  whom,  was  An- 
gnstulus  dethroned  1 

How  long  had  Rome  stood  1 

What  did  Rome  do  after  that, 
in  her  ecclesiastical  capacity  1 

What  were  the  onl}^  Greeiaa 
cities  worthy  |^f  attention,  while 
under  thV  Romans  1  • 

When  did  Athens  rerolt  ttom 
the  Romans  1 

By  whom  was  it  reduced  1 
What  devastation  did  he  commiti 

Did  the  Athenians  side  with 
Caesar,  or  Pompey  1 

How  did  Caesar  treat  them  1 

What  important  city  did  Caesar 
rebuild  1 

From  what  time,  had  it  laia 
desolate  1 

With  whom,  did  the  Atheaiaat 
side,  in  the  next  civil  war  1 

What  special  honor  did  tha 
Athenians  ^ow  them  1 

Why  did  Athens  decline  abottt 
that  time  1 

What  is  said  of  the  literary 
fame  of  Athens,  at  that  timel 

With  what  was  Athens  filled 
when  visited  by  Paul  1 

What  is  said  of  the  idohi!iy  of 
Athens  1 

What  is  said  of  Paul's  success 
in  preaching  at  Athens  % 

How  long  did  Paul  reside  at 
Corinth  1 

What  were  the  two  ports  of 
Corinth  1 

What  was  Paul's  success  at 
Corinth  1 

What  did  the  Athenians  retain 
under  Trajan  1 

Under  whose  inAotnoe  did 
Athens  reflect  a  £unt  ragr  of  iti 
former  glory  1 
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In  what  title  did  Constanline 
glorjrl 

Who  preserved  the  Grecian 
cities  from  the  Qoths  in  the  year 
380? 

When  did  Alaric  plunder 
Greece  1 

Give  same  aceautU  of  his  pro- 


gTBSs  amd  devattadon? 

What  did  Athens  become  afier 
thisi 

How  long  did  it  amtinoe  sunk 
in  obscurity  1 

What  Roman  emperor  repaired 
the  walls  of  several  Grecian 
cities,  in  the  sixth  century  1 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


What  was  the  character  of  the 
period  of  darkness,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  fall  of  Rome  1  Equal- 
ly—mankind. 

What  names  are  given  to  se  ve- 
val  centuries,  that  succeeded  the 
fall  of  Rome  1  The  dark  ages 
and  the  middle  ages. 

Darkest  part  of  this  period  1 
From  the  7th  to  the  11th  century. 

What  was  one  great  cause  of 
this  darkness  %  The  scarcity  of 
teoks. 

What  did  the  Countess  of  An- 
ion pay  for  a  volume  of  homilies 
or  sermons,  during  this  period  T 
fiOO  sheep  and  80  bushels  of  grain. 

Why  did  books  begin  to  multi- 
ply in  the  eleventh  century  t 
From  the  invention  of  paper- 
naking. 

What  were  they  written  upon 
before  1  Upon  the  bark  of  the 
papvros,  or  upon  parchment. 

To  what  may  tracing  the  histo- 
ry cf  the  dark  ages  be  compared  1 

Whatwpellation  has  been  giv- 
en to  the  Eastern  Empire  i 

Meaning  of  aj>peUaHon  ? 

Extent  of  the  Eastern  Empire  1 

What  was  a  peculiar  felicity  of 
Constantinople  1    It ages. 

What  was  an  important  link  in 
the  chain  of  events,  which  re- 
stored the  arts  and  sciences? 

What  is  said  of  the  miseries  of; 
the  Italians,  alter  the  fall  of 
Rome  1    Their— ^conception. 

How  many  times  was  Rome 
besieged  and  taken,  daring  twen- 
ty yearsl 


Firs|  distinguished  barbarian, 
who  ravaged  thesouth  of  Europe  1 
Alaric,  kmg  of  the  Goths. 

What  king  of  the  Huns  rav- 
aged Europe  40  or  50  years  after  1 
Attila. 

What  was  the  mental  conditiaB 
of  mankind,  in  that  period  1 
Mankind — -humanity. 

For  what  purpose,  did  batba- 
rians  search  for  the  most  valuable 
productions  of  antiquity  1 

What  greatly  assisted  the  bar- 
barians in  their  work  of  destmo^ 
tion  1    Superstition. 

How  long  has  Great  Britain 
been  known  in  history  1 

Were  the  Britons  wholly,  or 
partially,  conquered  by  Caesar  1 

What  effect  upon  Britain,  had 
thefallofRome^ 

To  whom  did  the  Britons  apply 
for  aid,  when  invaded  by  the 
Scots  and  Plots  1 

After  repelline  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  what  did  toe  Saxons  pro- 
ceed to  dol 

Into  how  many  kingdoms,  did 
the  Saxons  erect  themselves  1 

What  are  these  seven  king- 
doms called  1 

Under  whom,  and  when,  were 
these  kingdoms  united  1 
What  corner  of  Asia  is  Arabia  1 

Who  is  considered  the  father  of 
the  Arabs  1 
What  waspredicted  of  Ishmael  1 

In  whom  has  this  prediction 
been  accomplished  1 

What  is  a  singular  circiiin^ 
stance  in  the  hiatoiy  of  the  Anh»f 


J 
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Bf  trhMtt  iMu  thoir  eoBqnest 
been  attempted  % 

"What  wonderful  sjruelironism 
is  bere  mentioned  1 

MeuiiBg  of  sifnckr&nis»i  7 

What  waa  there  remarkable  in 
the  elevation  of  Mahomet  ?  Prom 
an  obseare-^T-parallel. 

^  whose  assistance,  did  Ma- 
homet pretend,  that  he  wrote  the 
Koraal 

To  whom  did  he  begin  to  pub- 
lish his  mission  1 

What  was  the  conseoaence? 

Which  way  is  Meaina  from 
Bieeca  1 — ^from  Jerusalem  t 

Near  what  sea,  is  it  1 

What  is  this  flight  called  1 

How  did  his  religion  spread  1 

What  were  Mahomet's  follow- 
ws  called,  after  his  death  1 

What  countries  did  thej  con- 
quer in  a  very  short  time  1 

Who  put  a  stop  to  their  pro- 
cess in  Europe  t 

How  many  of  them  did  he  kill 
in  a  day  1 

Where  was  that  battle  t 

In  what  part  of  France  is 
Tours  1 — on  what  river  1 — which 
way  from  Paris  % 

What  did  Manomet  declare 
himself  to  be  1    The Christ. 

From  what  did  he  draw  his 
doctrines  and  morality?  From 
—governed. 


WhatdMh«tMtfh1 

What  did  his  scheme  of  mo^ 

rality  allow  1 

How  did  he  represent  the  afbirs 
of  a  future  state  1  In  such  a  man- 
ner that— vice. 

What  were  his  main  argame&ts 
forpropagating  his  religion  1 

From  what  people,  was  the 
name  fVance  derived  i 

What  nations  did  the  Franks 
dispossess  in  France  1 

With  whom  did  they  then  nutift* 
tain  long  and  bloody  wars  1 

Who  was  the  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy  1 

What  was  the  first  care  at  the 
Gothic  and  Saracen  invaders  1 

What  did  they  find  a  far  more 
difficult  task  than  that  1 

Oive  someaccowU  0/  tkf  M^mdal 
System,  The  northern^— ejs- 
tem. 

What  is  said  in  favor  of  thii 
system?  It  was  a  happy- 
state. 

What  is  said  agminst  it?  It 
was— darkness. 

Grand  defect  of  the  Feudal 
System  1 

Who  erected  a  new  empire  in 
Europe,  in  the  midst  of  this  con- 
fusion 1 

What  was  his  dominion  1 
I     For  what  is  Charlemagne  justly 
1  celebrated  1 
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How  long  was  it  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Commodus  to  that  of 
Pertinax  1-to  that  of  Constantino  1 

When  was  the  Revelation  writ- 
ten? 

In  what  year  of  Constantino's 
reign,  was  the  seat  of  empire  re- 
moved? 

How  much  longer  did  C.  live  ? 

How  long  was  It  from  Constan- 
tino's aceessioB  to  Julian's  ?— -to 
^he  first  divitiott  of  the  empira? 

4 


How  lon^,  from  this  division, 
to  the  union  under  Theodosius  ? 
How  long,  from  this  union,  to  the 
permanent  division  of  the  empire? 

How  long,  from  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  to  the 
burning  of  Rome  by  Alaric  ? 

How  long  before  that,  was  the 
burning  of  Rome  by  Brennns  ? 

How  long  was  it  from  the  ae* 
eession  of  Ronulns,  to  that  of 
Augnstulus? 
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How  long  did  tlie  Western  em- 
pire continoe,  after  its  last  sepa- 
ration from  the  Eastern  1 

How  long  was  the  rise  of  Po- 
pery and  Mahometanism,  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity  1 

How  old  was  Mahomet  at  the 
time  of  the  Hegira  1 — how  long 
did  he  live  afler  that  1 

In  what  year  of  the  Hegira, 
was  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Sar- 
acens 1— the  Alexandrian  library 
burnt  by  the  Saracens  1 

How  old  would  Mahomet  have 
been,  if  he  had  lived,  till  the 
dreadful  destruction  of  his  fol- 
lowers by  MarteH 


la  what  year  of  tlie  H^gii% 
was  Baedad  built  1 

How  long  was  it,  from  the  last 
division  of  the  empire,  to  the  im- 
perial accession  of  Charlemagne  % 

How  long,  from  that,  to  the  ac* 
cession  of  Egbert  1 

How  long  was  Charlemagne 
king  of  France,  before  Alfred 
was  king  of  England  1 

How  long  was  it,  from  the  last 
division  of  the  empire,  to  the  con- 
quest of  Italy  by  the  Lombards  ? 
— from  that  to  the  baptism,  of 
Clovisl 

How  long,  from  the  latter,  to  the 
I  mission  of  Augustine  to  England  1 


MISCELLANEOUS  aUESTIONS.    No.  IT. 


Ancient  name  of  Constantino- 
ple 1 

Founder  of  the  English  mon- 
niehyl 

.  Constantinople  and  Philadel- 
phia are  near  what  parallel  of 
Lat,  V-«boat  how  many  degrees 
of  Lon.  between  them  1 

By  whom  was  Corinth  rebuilt  ? 

What  is  meant  by  the  eztinc- 
Iktt  of  the  Western  empire  1 

In  what  century,  was  the  reign 
^  of  Constantine  1 

What  important  characters 
lived  in  the  century,  precediDg 
Christ? 

What  missionary  resided  18 
months  at  Corinth  1 

Most  distinguished  native  of 
Mecca  1 

Who  expelled  the  Gauls  from 
their  country  1 

Character  of  the  Athenians, 
when  Paul  visited  them  1 

Name,  afterwards  given  to  the 
Eastern  empire  1 

Author  of  the  Koran  1 

What  monarchy  did  Clovis 
found  1 

Most  distinguished  long  of  the 
Bunsi 

Who  drove  the  Goths  from 
Gaull  I 


What  were  the  Pretorian 
guards  1 

Capital  of  the  Greek  empire  % 

Canvou  mention  any  caases 
of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire? 

Meaning  of  CoTistafAinople? 

Who  was  Alaric? 

Ancient  name  of  France  ? 

How  came  th^  Roman  empire 
to  be  divided  into  Eastern  and 
Western  1 

What  were  the  tribunes'! 

Husband  of  Lucretia  1 

Father  of  Sextus? 

Who  were  Posthumins,  Snl- 
picius  and  Manlius? 

What  is  meant  by  the  laws  oi 
the  twelve  tables  ? 

Who  was  Porsenna? 

Who  were  the  Decemvirs? 

What  people  applied  to  Pyrr- 
hus  for  assistance  against  the  Ro- 
mans? 

Principal  instruments  of  expelr 
ling  Tarquin,  and  destroying  the 
regal  government  in  Rome  ? 

Who  was  Brennnsi 

Who  was  Minutius  ? 

Who  was  Mutius  ? 

Who  told  Brennns,  that  the 
Romans  were  accustomed  to  pur* 
chase  peace  with  jnm  1 
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Who  was  Ronialasl 
First  Roman  dictator  1 
Who  slew  Junius  Brutus  1 
Second  king  of  Rome  1 
Who  was  Cincinnatas  1 
What  assisted  the  Barbarians 
in  destroying  the  noble  works  of 
genius  1 

What  two  great  cities  shared 
the  fate  of  Carthage,  nearly  at  the 
same  time  1 

Who  was  Catiline  1 
Who  were  the  Saracens  1 
Upon  what  did  Mahomet  rely 
for  the  ultimate  success  of  his 
doctrines  1 

Which  enjoyed  the  most  free- 
dom, Carthage  or  Rome  1 

What  did  Maherbal  tell  Han- 
Biball 

What   demagogue    frustrated 
the  great  design  of  Hannibal  1 
Who  was  Duillius  1 
What   child   swore  perpetual 
hostility  to  the  Romans  1 

To  what  was  Carthage  con- 
demned by  the  Romans  1 
Who  was  the  father  of  Titus  ^ 
Who  completed  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Italy  1 
Who  was  Hannibal  1 
When  did  Christianity  become 
a  necessary  qualification  for  pub- 
lic ofiicers  1 
Who  was  Commodus  1 
What  city  stood  noimpaired, 
through  all  the  storms  of  the  dark 
agesi 

Who  were  the  Mamertines  1 
From  what  period,  does  the 
Roman  history  present  one  uni- 
form scene  of  disorder,  vice  and 
misery  1 

Under  what  pretence,  did  Au- 
gustus murder  Cicero  1 
Who  was  Camillus  'i 
What  nations  had  their  govern- 
ment and  policy  interwoven  with 
their  religion  1 

With  whom  did  the  Romans 

have  war  between  the  first  and 

second  Punic  wars  1 

By  whom  was  Pertinax  slain  1 

Who  were  Hengxst  and  Horsal 


What  ancient  people  havvneTi* 

er  been  conquered  1 

For  what  has  Hannibal  been 
censured  1 

Who  destroyed  Jenualem,  about 
theyear  701 

Who  was  Charlemagne  1 

What  Roman  preferred  the 
most  dreadful  torture  to  the  di»- 
honor  of  his  country  1 

What  was  the  prize,  for  which 
Caesar  and  Pompey  fought  1 

Great  rival  ofMarius  1 

Whose  wars  were  more  bloody 
and  exterminating,  than  those  of 
the  Goths  and  Vandais  1 

When  did  Bochart  suppose 
Carthage  was  founded  1 

How  long  was  Hannibal  m 
efofising  the  Alpsi 

Who  was  Attains? 

Who  discovered  and  crushed 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  1 
When  was  Carthage  destroyed  1 

Who  conquered  and  enslaved 
the  Britons,  after  expelling  the 
Scots  and  Picts  from  Britain  1 

Who  was  Crassos  1 

When  did  the  church  cease  to 
appear  in  her  ancient  simplicity  1 

What  effects  upon  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  had  Hannibal's  first  tnree 
victories  over  the  Romans  1 

Who  was  Charles  Martel  1 

Where  did  Hannibal  fight  his 
five  great  battles  with  theRomansI 

For  what  was  Caesar  princi- 
pally distinguished  1 

Who  constituted  the  two  trium- 
virates of  Rome  1 

What  did  Hannibal  do  with 
the  gold  rings  taken  at  Cannae  1 

Who  was  the  father  of  Corn- 
modus  1 

Who  was  Clovis  1 

Why  were  the  Carthaginians 
willing  to  assist  the  Tarantines, 
against  the  Romans  1 

When  was  the  happiest  period 
of  Rome  1 

What  is  "^  meant  by  the  Hep- 
tarchyl 

What  other  important  event 
took  place,  when  the  Roman  Pon- 
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tfir  WM   piocMiinnd    oniTenal 
BiKhopI 

Who  was  called  tke  sword  of 
Romel 

How  long  was  Cnsar  in  C4«- 
qaering  the  Gaols  1 

How  did  Cesar  win  orer  a 
gnat  part  of  Poinpey's  soldiers, 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  1 

Who  was  Pertinax  % 

Who  was  Perseus  % 

By  whom  was  Hannibal  over- 
powered 1 

What  was  the  greatest  civil 
var,  recorded  in  history  1 

Who  slew  Viridomanisl 

After  leaving  Itahr,  how  did 
Hannibal  find  the  anairs  of  his 
•oantryt 

Did  the  senate  and  nobility  of 
Rome  side  withCsesar  orPompeyl 

What  fbnr  Roman  generals  did 
Hannibal  vanquish? 

What  if  Antiochns  the  Great 
Ittd  accepted  the  advice  and  aid 
•fHanniball 


Why  did  ConstantoM  elwage 
the  seat  of  his  empire  1 

Why  did  not  the  Carthaginians 
succeed  against  the  Bomansy  at 
Tarentnm  1 

Who  was  Sempronios  1 

What  was  the  only  cause,  that 
could  effect  the  destruction  oC 
Romel 

What  would  probably  have 
been  the  result,  if  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  afforded  HannilMd 
all  the  aid  in  their  power,  intune- 
diately  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  1 
What  is  meant  bythePunie  want 

Who  was  Hiero  1 

Who  was  Fabios  Mazimita  1 

In  what  respects,  was  Alexan- 
der superior  to  Hannibal  ? 

By  whom  was  Regnlns  taken 
prisoner  1 

What  great  battle  was  fovigkt 
near  Tours,  in  the  central  pan  of 
France  1 

When  was  the  battle  of  Flbar- 
saiia  fought  1 


VOLUME  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 


When  is  Modem  History  more 
generally  considered  as  com- 
mencing 1  About  the  time  of 
Charlemagne. 

What  important  particulars  are 
presented,  by  the  nistory  of  Eu- 
tope,  from  the  9th  to  the  16th 
century  1 

What  is  a  concise  definition  of 
the  Feudal  System  % 

Meaning  of  concise  7 

What  was  the  general  object  of 
chivalry  and  knight-errantry  % 

What  evil  did  the^  promote  1 

To  what  good  ol>ject,  did  they 
lead  the  way  % 

What  merit  in  iVlation  to  fe- 
males, is  to  be  ascribed  to  these 
lasatntioiis  1 


What  would  knight-erranta  do 
in  defence  af  their  own  honor,  or 
that  of  females  1 

In  what  were  the  barbarians 
superior  to  the  Romans  1 

What  may  be  considered,  as 
the  most  unreasonable  pTactice, 
that  ever  existed  under  the  fonoa 
of  justice  and  legal  itvl 

Of  what  was  dueuing  the  off> 
spring  1 

What  disputes  were  settled  by 
single  combat  1 

By  what  act  was  the  one  who 
failed,  considered  as  having  lost 
his  cause  1 

Of  what  was  the  revival  of 
commerce  a  natural  conseqneaoel 
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What  dties  led  the  -way  ia  the 
commerce  of  Europe  1 

What  was  the  consequence  1 

Which  was  the  first,  most  pow- 
erful and  most  permanent  re- 
pnbUc,  that  rose  after  the  fall  of 
Romel 

On  what  gult,  is  Venice  1— 


which  way  from  Genoa  1— from 
Romel 

How  maj  Venice  be  regarded 
among  the  cities  of  modem  En- 
rope  1 

From  what  did  Venice  mn 
Europe  1 

Frst  commercial  people,  that 
tvti  existed  in  Europe  1 


CHAPTER  IL 


What  interesting  rumor  pre- 
vailed through  Europe,  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century  1 

Meaning  of  rumor  ? 

What  was  thence  inferred  1 

What  plan  was  proposed  t 

What  method  was  pursued,  to 
excite  the  people  to  this  object  1 

How  did  some  of  them  ap- 
pear 7 

What  did  they  promise  each 
soldier,  who  should  engage  in  the 
enterprise  % 

With  what  did  the]r  threaten 
such  as  remained  inactive  1 

What  was  their  success  1  Be- 
yond  Biscay  ? 

What  appellation  is  generally 
giyen  to  tnese  wars  with  the 
Turks'?    Crusades  or  Hol^  Warsr 

How  long  did  they  continue  1 

With  considerable  intervals,  for 
two  hundred  years. 

How  many  men  are  supposed 


to  have  been  engaj^ed  in  these 
wars  %    Eleven  millions. 

How  many  lost  their  lives  1 
Probably  two  millions. 

What  was  the  only  enterprise, 
in  which  the  powers  of  Europe 
evergenerally  engaged  1 

What  character  is  given  of  the 
Crusades  1    This ^man. 

What  were  some  of  the  unex- 
pected advantages  resulting  from 
the  Crusades  1  They  drew  off 
many  fiery  spirits,  that  could  never 
be  at  rest,  prevented  many  wars, 
hushed  many  commotions,  extin- 
guished animosities,  and  laid  a 
foundation  for  social  intercourse 
among  European  nations.  They 
also  conduced  very  much  to  weak- 
en the  overbearmg  nobility,  to 
promote  commerce,  arts,  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement,  to  rouse  ge- 
nius, to  expand  the  mind,  and  to 
revive  science  and  literature. 


CHAPTER  lit 


When  did  the  power  of  the 
Otton^an  Turks  arise  % 

Where  were  they  first  estab- 
lished 1 

What  did  they  at  length  be- 
come 1 

Prom  whom  did  they  spring  1 

Where  were  they  first  estab- 
Ushedt 

4* 


Which  way  was  Bithynia  from 
Pontus  1 — ^from  Cilicia  1 
Who  was  then  at  their  head  1 
What  was  the   character   of 
the  monarcbs   of  the  Ottoman 
Turks  1 

Which  of  them  invaded  Europe  1 
Where  did  Amurath  fix  tke  seat 
of  his  empire  1 
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Wkkk  wmf  warn  ikMuMfkt 
ftom  Tieima  T-firom  ConstaatinA- 

WhoMlablislMd  ^  janinricB  1 

What  is  said  of  the  janizaries  1 

WhMX  is  pecvtiaiiy  mnarhable 
in  the  history  of  the  Turks  7 

What  wa«  the  eharaeter  of  Ba- 
jazet,  the  toa  of  Amoratht  He 
was— compulsion. 

How  large  was  Bajazet's  ar- 
myl 

who  were  the  flower  of  his 
armyt 

For  what  great  purpose,  did  he 
mature  his  plans  1 

To  whom,  did  the  emperor  of 
Constantinople  amtlj  for  aid, 
when  besieged  by  JBajazet  ? 

What  offer  did  Tamerlane  make 
to  Baiazet  1 

What  answer  did  Bajazet  re- 
turn! 

How  large  was  the  army,  with 
which  Tamerlane  is  said  to  ha7e 
marched  asuinst  Bajazet  1 

Where  did  they  come  to  a  gen- 
ual battle  1 


AneicBtiisataef  Aagomi  An- 

cjrra. 
Of  what  waa  it  th»  eapilBll 

Galatia. 

Which  wajT  was  it  frooa  hjwbcm  t 

What  is  said  of  the  greaOMas 
of  the  battle  of  Angora  1 

What  was  the  issue  oi  Iba  l«t- 
tle  of  Angora  1 

How  long  did  this  check  of  the 
Turks  retard  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople 1 

Meanmgof  retard  ? 

What  Turkish  prince  took 
Constantinople  1 

Wheni 

What  did  the  Turks  beeone 
in  the  succeeding  r^ns  ? 

Greatest  of  the  Torkisli  em- 
perors 1 

On  what  acoonnt,  were  the 
characters  of  the  Turkish  empe- 
rors extremely  untovclyl 

How  do  the  Turks  vg/pemr  in 
mind  % — ^in  manners  1 

What  characters  now  inhabit 
those  countries,  where  theQreeks 
carried  literature  and  philoeop^ 
to  such  perfection  1 


CHAPTER  IV. 


What  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  revival  of  letters  1 

When  was  the  mariner's  com- 
pass invented  1 

By  whom,  and  where  1 

What  was  the  effect  of  this  in- 
vention %    It  opened flight. 

When  was  the  art  of  pnntmg 
invented  Y 

What  is  said  6f  the  Uock-print- 

ing,  that  had  been  long  practised 

in  China!    It  bears-*^— Europe. 

For  what  purpose,  have  wars  gen- 

enttly  been  waged,  and  carried  on.1 

If  peace  should  become  perma- 
nent, what  would  probably  be  one 
ef  the  important  consequeaces  1 

What  18  a  great  capoa  of  tin 


diversity  of  langnageSk  maniiera^ 
and  customs  % 

Meaning  of  dwersi^  7 

What  IS  represented  a»  the 
grandest  enterprise,  ever  onder- 
tftken  by  man  1 

Where  was  Columbus  bom  1 

From  his  knowledge  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  what  did  Co- 
lumbus conjecture  1 

How  long  did  he  petition  the 
courts  of  Europe  in  vain  1 

Who  at  length  furnished  him 
with  a  small  squadron  of  sbi^  t 

With  what  did  Spain  reward 
him  for  discovering  anew  w<«ld^ 

What  have  mankind  doio  to 
mend  the  matter  1 
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CHAPTER  Y. 


By  what  characters,  was  Europe 
goyemed,  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  16th  century  1  Mon- 
archs ^government. 

Who  were  the  principal  1 

How  long  did  the  posterity  of 
Charlemagne  hold  the  throne  of 
Germany  1 

Who  was  then  elevated  to  that 
dignity  t 

Has  the  monarchy  been  heredi- 
tary, or  elective,  since  the  acces- 
sion of  Conrad  1 

Meaning  of  hereditary  7 

With  whom  has  the  German 
empire  been  almost  continnally 
engaged  in  war  1 

After  the  death  of  Maximilian, 
who  were  the  two  candidates,  who 
aspired  to  the  Grerman  throne  1 

if^hat  induced  Francis  to  hc^ 
for  success  1 

What  seemed  to  point  out 
Charles,  as  the  most  proper  can- 
didate 1 

To  whom  was  the  crown  first 
offered  1 

Substance  of  his  reply  7 

Who  was  then  elected  1 

Character  of  Francis  1. 7  He 
was rashness. 

Character  of  Charles  V.I 

What  was  his  success  in  his 
wars  withFran^l 

For  what  did  the  administration 
of  Francis  lay  the  foundation  1 

Most  fortunate  circumstance  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  *{ 

Who  planned  the  conquest  o| 
Germany,  about  that  time  1 

To  what  great  city  in  Germany, 
did  he  lay  sieee  1 

Direction  of  Vienna  from  Am- 
sterdam t — from  Constantinople  t 
—from  Venice  1— from  Warsaw  1 

What  was  the  conduct  of  So- 
lyman,  when  Charles  marched  a 
Tast  army  against  him  1 

Religious  character  of  Charles 
T.  1    He ^kingdom. 

What  prevemed  his  suppressing 


the  Reformatianl    The 
engaged. 

Meaning  of  stippressmg  7 

By  what  means^  did  Lather 
begin  the  Reformation  1 

What  had  the  Pope  impiously 
claimed,  long  before  this  tmiel 

For  what  purpose,  was  the  sale 
of  indulgences  begun  by  Urban  II.t 

How  did  Luther  proceed  in  the 
work  of  Reformation  1  He  pro- 
ceeded  power. 

Whatwas  his  success  1  Hia 
Hesse. 

By  what  did  Maurice  raider 
himself  conspicuous  1 

In  what  manner,  did  Charles 

escape  from  Maurice  1  Over 

gout. 

What  did  Charles  recognise,  at 
the  peace  of  Passau  t 

Most  humbling  stroke,  which 
Charles  received  in  Germany  1 

In  what,  was  Maurice  superior 
to  Charles  1 

By  what  very  extraordinary  act, 
did  Charles  astonish  Europe,  a 
short  time  before  his  death  1 

Why  did  he  probably  renounce 
his  vast  dominions  t 

Where  did  he  take  up  his  resi- 
dence 1 

How  did  he  spend  his  timel 

During  whose  reign,  was  tha 
German  empire  at  its  utmost 
height  1 

What  have  rendered  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Germanic  body 
weak,  and  liable  to  dissolution  1 

Meaninff  of  dissolution? 

In  what  has  German  genius  ex- 
celled that  of  other  nations  T 

With  what,  had  the  Spaniards 
a  verv  hard  struggle,  after  the 
fall  of  Rome  1 

What  ambitious  prcnect  had 
long  filled  the  mind  of  Charles  1 

Why  did  he  not  succeed  1 

To  whom  did  he  abdicate  his 
dominions  1 

Meaning  of  oMiMff  7 
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Chsncter  of  Philip  1 

By  what  exploit,  did  he  ealeu- 
lateto  render  his  reiga  illastrions  1 

By  what  two  motives,  was  he 
impelled  to  this  measure  1 

Kame  of  the  fleet,  prepared  for 
the  invanoQ  1 

What  did  this  Armada  carry  1 

How  many  of  these  shim  were 
taken  or  destroyed  by  Howard 
and  Drake  T 

What  became  of  the  rest  1 

Who  is  said  to  have  projected 
the  court  of  Inquisition  f 

When  was  it  erected  1 

Of  whom  were  the  inquisitors 
independent  1 

For  what  purpose,  were  they 
incorporated  T 

Wnat  honors  did  Guzman  re- 
ceive after  death  1 

What  is  said  of  the  cruelty  of 
]>ominican  inquisitors  1 

What  emperor  very  greatly  as- 
aisted  the  inquisitors  1 

What  was  the  principal  object 
of  bis  edict  against  heretics  t 

Meaning  of  edict  ? 

What  Pope  endeavoured  to  es- 
tablish the  inquisition,  on  a  per- 
manent foundation  1 

To  whose  care,  was  it  entrust- 
edl 

How  was  the  inquisition  treat- 
ed in  France  1 

Where  has  it  been  most  dread- 
ful? 

Why  has  the  inquisition  been 
more  tolerable  at  Rome  1 

Why  may  the  inquisition  be 
called  a  school  of  vice  7  There 
hell. 

Of  what  has  the  inquisition 
been  the  nurse  and  guardian  7 


Whom  was  it  designed  mora 
particularly  to  affect  in  Spain  1 

To  whom  else  did  it  extendi 

How  many  inquisitorial  coorti 
existed  at  the  same  time,  in  Cas- 
tile and  Arragon  % 

How  many  familiars  were  there 
in  that  kingdom  1 

What  was  their  business  1 

How  were  the  victims  ponish- 
edl 

What  effect  had  the  inquisition 
upon  the  Spanish  character  % 

How  has  the  inquisition  been 
treated?    The  people selTes. 

Whai  is  the  subsiance  of  F#^ 
taire's  remark  upon  this  mbjeet  ? 

To  what  are  we  to  impute  the 
profound  ignorance  of  the  Spa- 
nish? 

Give  some  account  o/tAe  Aui0 
da  Fe, 

What  else  did  Philip  IL  dol 

What  was  the  consec^uence  1 

How  long  did  they  dispute  the 
eoopire  of  the  sea  with  Britain  ? 

What  are  the  Spaniards  at  this 
day? 

To  what  may  this  degmdation 
be  principally  imputed  1 

What  colonies  were  ruined  by 
the  same  means  ? 

To  what  country  in  Europe, 
was  the  revival  of  literature  least 
beneficial  ? 

Who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  voluminous  theological  wri- 
ter, that  ever  lived  1 

Meaning  oi voWminaus? 

For  what  are  his  writings  re- 
markable ? 

What  is  the  character  of  the 
Spaniards?  Crushed horrors. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
What  history  is  more  important  |     What  have  long  given  France 


to  US,  than  that  of  any  other  coun- 
tiy  in  Europe,  except  England  ? 
What  has  long  been  the  charac- 
ter of  the  French  ? 


an  extensive  connexion  with  all 
the  principal  concerns  of  Europe  1 
What  king  of  England  conqnei^ 
ed  France,  14151 
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Who  soon  rtsCored  the  droop- 
ing affiurs  of  France  1 

What  have  the  kings  of  Eng- 
tand  staled  themselves,  since  that 
time,  till  very  lately  1 

In  what  condition  did  Francis 
L  leave  his  kingdom  1 

What  was  the  last  place  in 
France,  that  was  taken  from  the 
English  1    By  whom  1 

When  was  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  1 

Who  was  then  king  of  France  1 

What  were  the  Protestants  of 
France  called  1 

How  did  Charles  gain  their 
confidence  1 

To  whom   did    Charles  give 
his  sister  in  marriage  1 
What  was  the  signal  for  ageneral 
extermination  of  the  Huguenots  1 

Meaning  of  exUrmiwUi4m  7 

How  did  Charles  incite  the 
fury  of  the  Catholics  1 

Who  were  involved  in  undis- 
tinguished ruin  1 

How  many  Huguenots  were 
slaughtered  in  Paris  1 

How  many,  in  the  whole  of 
France  1 

How  was  the  subject  treated  at 
Borne,  and  in  Spain  1 

What  did  it  excite  among  the 
Protestants  1 

Who  was  then  French  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  England  1 

What  does  he  say  of  the  effect 
of  the  massacre  upon  that  court  1 

Gw€  some  aedwU  of  the  wars 
between  the  PratesUuUs  and  Cathih 
Ucs  in  France  ? 

Who  ascended  the  throne  of 
France,  in  the  midst  of  these  com- 
motions 1 

By  what  deception,  did  he  gain 
this  eminence  1 

When  did  he  issue  the  famous 
edict  of  Nantzl 

Which  way  is  Nantz  from 
Liverpool  1-*-«om  Vienna  1 

What  was  granted  by  that  edict  1 

By  whom,  and  when,  was  Hen- 
ry IV.  assassinated  1    RavaiUac, 

mo. 


Who  sscceeded  Henry  IV.  1 

Who  aided  Lewis  XIH.  ia 
crushing  the  liberties  of  France  1 

How  did  Lewis  effect  this) 
He— —men. 

Who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
famous  Protestant  league,  formed 
among  the  Northern  Powers  1 

Who  formed  the  plan  of  this 
combination  1 

Who  is  sometimes  called  the 
Augustus  of  modem  times  1 

To  what  has  the  glory  of  Fraaee 
been  essentially  owing  1 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  1 

What  was  his  conduct  toward 
other  i^overnments  1  He  found 
-^—cajoled. 

Who  was  king  of  England  at 
that  time  1 

What  parties  in  England  were 
the  tools  of  Lewis  XIV.  1 

What  was  the  most  notorious 
act  of  injustice,  of  which  Lewis 
XIV.  was  guilty  1 

Effect  of  this  upon  the  Protest- 
ants 1 

What  was  the  condition  of 
Lewis  XIV.  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign  1    For-^-^fortnne. 

What  two  men  were  graOJj 
instrumental  of  humbling  Lewis  1 

Character  of  Lewis  XV.  1 

When  did  Lewis  XVL  ascend 
the  throne  1 

Character  of  Lewis  XVI.  1 

Why  are  men  accustomed  t* 
submit  to  so  much  oppressioi. 
rapacity  and  cruelty  from  tyrants! 
Because— ^destruction.* 

Meaning  of  rapacity  ? 

What  oppressions  had  the 
French  long  endured  1  The  cler- 
gy—aristocracy. 

From  what  motive,  did  many 
take  part  in  the  revolution  1 

What  was  a  powerful  mover 
of  the  revolution! 

What  was  the  utmost  wish  of 
the  more  enlightened  people  in 

*  This  answer  most  bo  nc«lve<  wlilh 
limitation. 
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Ftanee,  inth  recurd  to  th«ir  po- 
litical condition  T 

What  was  the  condition  of  the 
poor  laborer  1 

What  else  had  a  very  powerful 
infloenee  in  bringing  aboat  the 
KTolation  % 

What  did  the  infidels  conceal 
under  a  robe,  that  might  appear 
pure  and  spotless  1 

What  aid  they  set  up  as  the 
only  deity  % 


Whatdidtheywishi  To  bring 
vice. 

Who  were  infected  with  this 
spirit  of  infidelity  and  phiii 
phism  1    It king. 

Give  sonu  aeeatiaU  of  the 
neTy  in  which  the  American  rtvo' 
lution  might  have  Mad  an  vnr 
Jhunce^  in  fromn^ing  that  «/ 
France. 

How   do    multitudes  of 
Yiew  republicanism  1 


ClUESTIONS   TO  BE  ANSWERED  WHILE  INSPECTINa 
THE  TABLE  AND  CHART.    No.  VIL 


How  long  was  the  first  Cru- 
sade before  the  fifth  1—  after 
Charlemagne's  accession  % 

How  long  was  the  reign  of 
Othman  after  the  fifth  Crusade  t 

How  long  was  the  inyention  of 
the  Mariner's  Compa8S,beforethe 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks  1 

How  long  before  the  battle  of 
Angora  T—before  the  inyention  of 
printing  1 

How  kmg  was  the  birth  of  Tam- 
erlane after  that  of  WicklifiTel^ 
before  the  battle  of  Angora  % 

Ebw  old  was  Columbus,  when 
he  discovered  San  Salvador  1 — 
when  Charles  V.  was  bom  1 

How  old  was  Charles  V.,  when 
Francis  I.  began  to  reign  1 — when 
the  Reformation  beguu^ — ^when 
he  became  emperor  of  Ger.  ~ 
when  Solyman  Degan  to  reign  1 


How  long   was   the  botlie  of 
Agincourt,  before  the  aecessioa 
of  Francis  I.  % 

How  long  was  the  accession  of 
Lewis  XV .  after  that  of  Francis  LI 

Distinguished  theologians,  eo* 
tempora]^  with  Charles  V.  % 

How  long  was  the  destruction 
of  the  Armada,  after  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  1 — the  ac- 
cession of  Lewis  XIV.  afker  that 
of  Henry  IV.  1 

How  long  w&s  the  ReforraatioiL 
before  the  Landing  at  Plymonthl 

How  long  was  the  discoyery 
of  America,  before  the  edict  of 
Nantzl — before  the  settlement  at 
Jamestown  1 

How  long  have  the  Greeks  been 
under  the  Turks  ? 

How  long  was  the  Revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  after  the 
birth  of  Luther  1 


CHAPTER  VII. 


What  are  we  to  understand  by 


the  Northern  Powers,  or  North-,  knowledged  queen  1 


em  Crowns  1 

When  hare  they  made  some 
figure  in  history  1 

Who  has  been  called  the  Semi- 
nunis  of  the  North  1 


Of  what  countries,  was  she  ac^ 


What  does  Dr.  Robertson  call 
the  North  of  Europe  1 
How  many  distinguished  Swedes 
were  executed  together  bj  Chris- 
tian U.1 
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What  became  of  Christian  n.  1 
He  soon ^prison. 

Who  rescued  the  Swedes  from 
the  yoke  of  Denmark  1 

Chive  same  aecewU  of  the  manf 
fwr,  in  which  he  dHivered  his 
covmbry? 

Character  of  his  reign  1 

What  great  characters  merit  a 
lower  place  in  the  temple  of  fame, 
than  Gustavns  Vasal 

Give  some  accowU  of  the  won- 
derful meihodSi  adofied  by  Peter 
the  Greatf  for  the  good  of  his 
jfeMle. 

Mow  old  wasOostavns  Ado^h- 
ns,  when  he  ascended  the  throne  1 

Give  some  accountofthe  state  of 
his  kingdom,  at  his  accession. 

What  did  the  great  Adolphos 
show  on  this  occasion  1 

What  was  the  object  of  the 
Protestant  league,  of  which  6us- 
tavos  was  the  head  1 

To  what  great  warrior,  may 
Qostavtts  be  compared,  or  prefer- 
redl 


How  was  OnstaTos  estimated, 
after  his  death  1 

With  whom  did  the  prosperity 
of  Sweden  seem  to  expire  1 

What  was   the  character  of 

Charles  XII.1    Probably war. 

Headlong ^advantage. 

To  what  may  his  whole  plan  of 
operations  be  traced  1 

Where  was  Charles  defeated, 
and  his  army  almost  destroyed  1 

Which  way  is  Pultowa  or  Pol- 
tava ftom  Asirachan  1--from  Ol- 
m'utz ) 

What  influence  had  the  condnct 
of  Charles  upon  Sweden  1 

In  what  did  Peter  most  display 
the  grandeur  of  his  mindl 

What  appeared  to  be  the  grand 
object  of  his  exertions  1 

What  empress  of  Russia  hat 
almost  eclipsed  the  glory  ctif  Peter 
the  Oreat  1 

What  prince  of  Russia  is  thought 
to  have  eclipsed  all  his  predeces- 
sors 1    Alexander. 


MISCELLANEOUS  aUESTIONS.    No.  V. 


How  was  Venice  themeans  of  sav- 
ing Europe  from  Turkish  power  1 
Good  eflect  of  chivalry  1 
Predecessor  of  Nicholas  1 
What  is  meant  by  the  House  of 
Austria? 

Modem  name  of  the  Adriatic  \ 
Three  leading  objects  of  atten- 
tion in  the  reign  of  Charles  YA 
Who  were  the  Huguenots  1 
In  what  did  Lewis  XIV.  resem- 
ble Augastus  Caesar  1 
Origin  of  Venice  1 
What  is  another  name  for  the 
dark  ages  1 

What  Elector  of  Saxony  refus- 
ed a  crown  1 

Number  of  Huguenots  massa- 
cred in  15731 

What  king  took  the  tour  of  En- 
npe,  to  improre  hit  education  1 


Place  of  general  rendezvous  for 
the  Crusaders  1 

Prevailing  system  of  govern- 
ment, during  the  dark  agesi 

Effect  of  S.  A.  gold  upon  Span- 
ish literatui^e  1 

Where  were  there  public  re- 
joicings, for  the  massacre  of  1572 1 

In  what  fleets,  were  numbers  ol 
the  Crusaders  transported  1 

What  is  meant  bvthedark  agesi 

Who  projected  tlie  Inquifdtionl 

Great  rival  of  Charles  XII.I 

What  tribunal  wrought  a  visible 
chanee  in  the  Spaniards  1 

What  Turkish  emperor  besieg- 
ed Vienna  1 

Great  object  of  the  Crusaders  t 

Cities,  where  the  Inquisition 
has  been  most  dreadful  1 

Present  king  of  Russia  1 
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rally  considered  as  extendiag  t 

W)u>  Beat ly  sacceeded  in  cap- 
taring  Charles  V.l 

What  king  of  Sweden  was  head 
«C  the  Procesumt  League  1 
WhatwthejreFivalofiettersI 


How  were  bodn  mmAt  kfcn 
printing  was  invented  1 

What  is  stereotype  pnntiii^l 

Against  what  conntry  wma  " 
btvincible  Arnuula  sent  1 

What  Swedish  hoUagewaa 
terwards  Idngl 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


ia  the 


of  most 


What 
nations  1 

In  what  ki^tory^  is  the  mind 
often  relieved  with  a  most  pleas- 
ing variety  of  prospect  1 

Of  what  do  (he  English  exhibit  a 
annriflingandiUQStrioasezampJel 

How  long  has  Britain  hela  an 
importaaft  rank  among  the  nations 
aftbecarthi 

Who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
flhoon  Hepmrehy,  A.  D.  80a? 

Bv  whom  were  the  successors 
of  Egbert  exceedinfj^  harassed  t 

Wno  was  the  deliverer  of  his 
conntry,  and  the  father  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution  1 

Oive  some  account  of  his  defeat- 
iiigthe  Danes. 

Who  founded  the  university  of 
Oxford  1 

What  mode  of  trial  did  he  re- 
vive 1 

For  what  did  he  do  his  utmost  1 

How  long  were  Alfred's  succes- 
sors employed  in  wars  with  the 
Danesl 

With  what  success  % 

W^hen  did  Canute  complete  the 
conquest  of  England  %    In  1017. 

How  many  Danish  kings  reign- 
ed in  England  % 

Wha  was  Uie  next  Saxon  kingi 

Who  succeeded  Edward  the 
Confessor  % 

Who  invaded  England  in  1066 1 

Give  some  accowU  of  Uu  baltU 
of  BaUings, 

By  what  was  William  kept  in 
continual  alavms^  after  the  coBr- 
quest? 


Hewdid  WiSHam  treat  the  Eng:- 
lish,  after  the  conquestl  He  deep* 
ly ^kingdom. 

What  title  is  generally  riven 
to  William  1.1 

What  were  the  Henries  and 
Edwards  1     * 

What  three  parties  were  en- 
gaged in  continual  struggles^diBT- 
ing  a  considerable  period  after  the 
conquest  1 

What  form  of  govemraeDt  ia 
probably  the  worst  ? 

What  was  the  condition  of  ^icf 
English,  while  the  goveminent 
leaned  towards  aristocracy  1 

Who  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  great 
lor^l 

How  did  he  do  this  1 

Character  of  Edward  UU  Be 
is  calledj^-— enemies 

What  was  the  peculiar  felicity 
of  the  English  1 

In  what  contemptible  reign, 
was  laid  the  comer-stone  oi  Enff- 
lish  liberty  1 

What  is  the  Magna  Charta,  or 
Great  Charter  t 

What  does  it  demonstrate  t 

What  is  meant  by  the  ware  of 
the  roses  1  Civil  wars  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

For  what^bject,  were  they  t 

How  long  did  the  wars  of  the 
roses  continue  1 

When  were  the  wtis  of  the 
roses  ended  1 

What  was  the  character  of 
Henry  VII.  1  <*He  waa  a  mat 
and  iQMd  king.    The  happi 
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«C  l»i99«opl«  was  th«  caide  of  bis 
conduct ;  and  though  he  loved 
ilK>ney,  it  is  certain  that  no  mon- 
arch ever  contributed  more  to  the 
establishment  of  commerce,  to  the 
encouragement  of  industry,  and  to 
the  protection  of  arts." 

W  ith  what  advanta^s  did  Hen- 
ly  YIII.  commence  his  reign  1 

Character  of  Henry  YIII.  1  He 
•was resentment. 

For  what  great  object,  was  he 
cxnployed  by  Providence  1 

What  were  his  most  celebrated 
exploits  1 

How  did  the  separation  between 
Henry  and  the  Pope  commence  1 
Henry  divorced Pope. 

How  low  does  Henry  deserve 
(0  sink  in  the  shades  of  infamy, 
for  his  cruelties  and  crimes  1 

Who  succeeded  Henry  VIU.  1 
Gdward  YI.  called  Edward  the 
Pious. 

What  was  his  character?  Con- 
sidering his  youth,  he  was  a  pro- 
iigy  of  intelligence  and  piety. 

AJCeaning  of  prodiry  ? 

At  what  age,  did  ne  die  1 

Who  succeeded  Edward  the 
pious  1 

What  is  she  styled  1 

For  what  was  her  administra- 
tion distinguished  1 

Who  were  the  base  instruments 
of  her  cruelties  1 

Who  succeeded  the  Bloody 
Maryl 

At  what  age  1 

How  long  did  Elizabeth  reign  1 

What  were  the  chief  traits  of 
her  administration  1 

What  is  said  <rf  her  govern- 
ment?   Few hand. 

Whatimperfections  were^lend- 
ed  with  these  excellencies  ? 

What  important  objects  were 
accomplished  under  her  adminis- 
tration ?    The  internal ^fleets. 

Who  succeeded  Elizabeth? 

What  was  the  only  greats  ex- 
ploit, in  which  James  excelled 
^Hhermen? 


ploi. 

Character  of  James  1 

For  what  did  James's  adminis- 
tration lay  the  foundation  ? 

To  what  did  Charles  I.  fall  a 
sacrifice  ? 

What  was  the  English  govern- 
ment called,  after  the  destruction 
of  monarchy  ?    Commonwealth. 

Who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Comjponwealth  ?  Oliver  Croift- 
well. 

What  was  he  called  ?  Protector. 

What  was  his  character  ?  "  He 
rivalled  the  greatest  of  the  iUig- 
lish  monarchs  in  glory,  and  maae 
himself  courted  and  dreaded  by 
the  nations  around  him." 

Who  became  king,  at  the  re^ 
turation  of  monarchy  ? 

What  was  the  character  of 
Charles  II.  ?  He  was  extremely- 
vicious,  and  probably  a  Catholic 
at  heart,  though  a  professed  Pro- 
testant. 

Who  succeeded  Charles  II.  ? 

Why  was  James  II.  deposed  t 
"  He  was  arbitrary,  cruel  and 
oppressive,  and  in  his  wish  to 
establish  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, invaded  the  rights  an4 
privileges  of  his  subjects  ? 

Who  succeeded  James  II.  ? 

What  name  is  generally  given 
to  the  change,  that  then  too)c 
place  in  the  English  government  ? 
The  Revolution. 

What  high  encomium  dq^ 
Blackstoae  pass  upon  the  English 
government  ? 

What  has  been  the  progress  of 
the  British,  in  the  arts  and  so- 
ences,  since  the  commenceme&.t 
of  the  17th  century  ? 

What  was  their  national  debt 

in  1826? 

How  many  vessels  of  war  be- 
longed to  the  British  navy  in 
1814?    More  than  1000. 

What  countries  has  Britaiji 
sabdued,  or  rendered  tributary, 
^  mcMs  of  naTftl  CK>w^  9 
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Wbat  has  her  India  trade  pro- 
dneedl 
How  will  the  reign  of  George 


ni.  probably  be  cQnsid«red  in 

history  1 

Character  of  (xeorgellLI  He 
has  not government. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


From  what  tune,  has  the  Eccle- 
nastical  Stale. been  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  important  in 
the  wo-*ld  ? 

What  are  we  to  understand  by 
the  woman,  called  in  the  Rev. 
JIftfstgry,  Babylon  the  Great,  4»c.  ? 

What  was  symbolized  by  the 
beast,  on  which  she  rodel 

What  enormous  power  did  the 
Pope  claim,  and  pretend  to  exer- 
cise, in  relation  to  kings  1  To 
absolve pleasure. 

What  was  the  condition  of  a 
&ation,that  the  Pope  had  laid  un- 
der an  interdict  7 


What  other  enormous  power 
was  claimed  by  the  Popei  To 
pardon hell. 

What  are  some  of  the  indigni- 
ties, which  princes  have  received 
from  the  Popel 

What  has  been  the  state  of 
Papery  since  the  Reformation? 

To  what  is  the  bishop  of 
Rome  reduced  7  Nearly em- 
pires. 

What  has  been  the  chief  pride 
and  glory  of  men  in  ail  ages  1 

In  what  are  all  events  employ- 
ed by  Providence  1 


atTESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  WHILE  INSPECTING 
THE  TABLE  OR  CHART.    No.  VIII. 


How  long  was  it  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Egbert,  to  that  of  Al- 
fred 1— to  that  of  William  the 
Conqueror  1 

In  what  year  of  whose  reign, 

was  the  first  Crusade  T— 3d '^ 

3d1 

In  what  year  of  whoQe  reign 
was  the  Inquisition  established? 
*^he  Hanseatic  League  1 

In  what  year  of  whose  reign, 
was  the  fifth  Crusade  1 

How  long  did  Henrylll.  reienl 
—Edward  III.  1 

In  what  year  of  whose  reign, 
was  the  birth  of  Wicklifie  1— the 
invention  of  gunpowder  1 — ^the 
battle  of  Angora  t 

How  long  was  the  invention  of 
printing,  after  the  Conquest  I— 
after  Alfred  1 

How  much  older  was  Colnm- 
bos,  than  Luther?— how  long 
wmre  they  eotemporary  1  I 


How  old  was  Columbus,  when 
he  discovered  America? 

In  what  year  of  whose  reign, 
was  the  birth  of  Calvin?— 3ie 
REFORMATION  in  Germany? 
—in  England  ? 

How  long  was  the  REFORM- 
ATION after  the  discovery  of 
America? — the  invention  of  print- 
ing?—the  Great  Charter? — the 
first  Crusade  ? 

How  long  was  it,  from  Wil- 
liam ihe  Conq.  to  Henry  VIIL? 
—to  Elizabeth  ? 
How  long  did  Edward  VI.  reign? 

In  what  year  of  whose  reigo, 
was  the  binh  of  Shakspeare  ?- 
John  Robinson  ^U-John  Smith  T- 
Gustavus  Adolphus? — Winslow^ 

How  long  was  the  destmctioii 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  b^ore 
the  powder  plot? — the  settk^ 
ment  at  Jamestown  ? — before  the 
LANDING  at  Plymouth  1 
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la  whose  reign,  were  these 
eTenis  1 

In  what  year  of  his  reign  was 
Charles  I.  beheaded  1 


How  long  was  Olirer  Crom« 
well  protectory 

In  what  year  of  Christ,  was  the 
birth  of  Bunyan  1-Penn  1- Watts  t 
— ^Yoong  1— Washington  1 


MISCELLANEOUS  aUESTIONS.    No.  VI. 


In  what  century,  was  the  Con- 
qaest  1 

Grandfather  of  Alfred  1 

What  rites  were  suspended  by 
a  Papal  interdict  1 

Father  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
II.  1 

How  many  Hennes  have  reign- 
ed in  England  1 — how  many  Ed> 
wards  1 — how  many  Qeorges  1 

Who  commanded  the  English 
fleet,  against  the  Invincible  Arma- 
da 1 

What  title  was  given  to  those, 
who  engaged  in  the  Crusades  ? 

What  is  the  signification  of  the 
word  T\LrJtl 

When  did  the  French  and  Ve- 
entians  take  Constantinople  1 

What  government  was  nearly 
allied  to  the  worst  of  Oligar- 
chies 1 

What  had  the  greatest  influence 
in  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
revival  of  letters  1 

Who  was  Tamerlane  t 

What  two  inventions  may  be 
considered  as  most  importantj 

How  long  has  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire been  declining  1 

When  did  that  mutual  inter- 
course commence,  which  has  long 
been  increasing  among  the  nations 
of  Europe  1 

When  did  chivalry  and  knight 
errantry  commence  1 

Who  were  called  champions  of 
the  cross  ^ 

When  did  the  rumor  prevail, 
that  Christ  was  about  to  make  his 
second  advent  1 

How  long  did  a  passion  for  the 
Crusades  continue  to  agitate  Eu- 
rope? 


For  what  have  Venice,  Gienoa, 
Pisa,  &c.  been  celebrated  1 

What  enterprise,  had  the  great- 
est influence  to  chan^  the  char- 
acter and  manners  of  Europe  dur* 
ing  the  dark  ages  1 

Who  were  the  combatants  at 
the  battle  of  Angora  1 

By  what  Turk  was  Constanti- 
nople taken  1 

What  first  loosened  the  fetters 
of  the  Feudal  System  1 

What  city  may  be  regarded,  as 
the  first  born  from  chaos  and  dark-' 
ness? 

Who  was  Bajazet  1 

What  writers  speak  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  Constantinople  1 

What  offer  did  Tamerlane  L 
make  to  Bajazet  % 

Who  was  Goya  1 

Who  was  called  the  Augustus 
of  modem  times  1 

What  was  the  most  humiliating 
blow  that  Charles  V.  received  % 

What  cruel  act  of  Lewis  XIV. 
tended  to  promote  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  England  1 

What  king  of  Sweden  may  be 
compared  to  Hannibal  1 

Why  did  not  Charles  V.  crush 
the  Reformation  at  its  beginning  1 

Why  have  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land been  sometimes  styled  this 
kint:s  of  France  7 

The  history  of  what  country, 
is  the  history  of  arts  and  sciences^ 
of  philosophy  and  government,  d 
commerce  and  agriculture  1 

Who  was  Maurice  1 

Father  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  1 

Of  what  great  country  did  Soly- 
man  plan  the  conquest  1 

What  occasioned  a  great  per* 
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giOMl  iiatred  between  Francis  I. 
and  Charles  V.  1 

What  three  Danish  kings  reign- 
ed in  England  1 

Who  obliterated  the  shadow  of 
tiberty,  that  existed  in  Spain,  in 
the  beginning  of  t  be  16th  century? 

Who  was  the  feeblest  and  most 
miserable  of  the  English  kings  1 

What  king  expelled  the  Danes 
from  England  1 

What  erent  in  Turkish  history 
is  supposed  to  have  had  an  infla- 
enee  in  deterring  Solyman  from 
attacking  the  army  of  Charles  Y.l 

By  whom  was  Francis  L  taken 
prisoner  1 

Who  ascended  the  throne  of 
France,  by  professing  to  abjure 
Oia  Protestant  faith  1 

How  did  the  conrties  of  Fran- 
tis  I.  feel  towards  him  1 

Whose  condition  did  Henry  IV. 
•f  France  exert  himself  to  me- 
liorate 1 

Father  of  Harold  the  XJsuiper  1 

What  Pope  began  the  sale  of 
indnlgencesl 

What  was  the  itwiiuiUe  arma- 
da? 

Amid  what  commoticms,  did 
the  celebrated  Henry  IV.  ascend 
the  throne  of  France  1 

What  battle  was  fought  at  Has- 
tings 1 

Father  of  Charles  V.I 

Whoaided  Henry  IV.  of  France 
tn  attempting  to  improre  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  ? 

Who  was  William  the  Con- 
queror 1 

What  corrnption  of  the  Romish 
ehurch  did  Luther  first  attack  1 

Who  published  the  famous  edict 
of  Nantzl 

What  great  battle  was  fought 
atPultowal 

Whj  did  French  disorganizers 
wish  for  a  TOpular  goyernment  1 

Father  of  Philip  the  Handsome  1 

Who  was  the  ablest  statesman  in 
the  age  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  1 

What  appeUation  has  bee&«i7- 
«i  to  Christian  II.  1 


What  was  apriacipal  soaroe  of 

church  revenue,  in  the  begiusng 
of  the  16th  century  1 

How  long  did  Charles  V.  Uris 
after  his  resignation  1 

What  became  of  Hiarold  the 
Usurper 1 

What  £Bimous  bill  of  rights  was 
wrested  from  king  John  of  Eng- 
land 1 

Mother  of  Charles  V.  1 

How  did  the  subjects  of  Fran- 
eis  I.  regard  him  % 

Who  was  the  Duke  of  Sully  1 

Who  succeeded  Bdward  the 
Confessor  1 

Who  was  called  the  kingmaker 
in  England  1 

Why  did  the  Dutch  Proyinces 
revolt  from  Spain  ? 

What  king  of  France,  ^vem- 
ed  both  whigs  and  tories,  in  Kng- 
land,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  1 

What  king  of  Sweden  came 
near  to  conquering  German/  ? 

Who  were  the  parents  ofjotok^ 
mother  of  Charles  V.  1 

What  nation  of  Europe,  owes 
the  most  to  nature  and  the  least  to 
arti 

Who  was  Christian  11. 1 

Who  was  the  queeji  of  Henry 
VI.  of  England  1 

What  English  tyrant  was  em- 
ployed by  Providence,  to  humble 
a  greater  tyrant  than -himself  ^ 

With  whom  did  the  militaiy 
^irit  of  the  Turks  seem  to  ex- 
pire! 

Who  entered  upon  his  public 
career  with  greater  resources, 
than  any  other  monarch  of  mo- 
dern times  1 

Most  famous  edict  published  by 
Henry  IV.  of  France  t 

Who  humbled  Lewis  XIV.  and 
made  him  tremble  for  his  crown 
and  empire  1 

Who  was  Gustavus  Vasa  1 

How  long  has  tne  Papal  throne 
been  tottering  ? 

What  did  Charles  V.  inherit 
from  his  mother  1 

Of  how  many  electors  did  the 
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electoral  college  of  GermBny  con- 
sist 1 

When  did  Lewis  XYI.  ascend 
the  throne  1 

What  kings  established  the 
Protestant  religion  in  Denmark 
and  Sweden  1 

Which  of  the  English  kings 
was  beheaded  1 

What  king  of  .France  showed 
most  favor  to  the  Protestants  1 

Who  inflicted  the  most  morti- 
fying blow  upon  Charles  V.  ? 

B^  whom  was  Henry  IV.  as- 
sassinated 1 

Who  revoked  the  edict  of 
Nantz  *?— When  1 

What  king  of  Sweden  very 
much  resembled  Alfred  ? 

From  whom  did  Charles  V.  in- 
herit Spain  and  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces in  South  America  *? 

What  three  kings  of  Sweden 
have  been  the  most  distinguish- 
ed? 

What  form  of  government  is 
best  adapted  to  the  character  of 
the  English  1 

Of  what  are  the  most  despotic 
governments  generally  the  off- 
spring 'i 

How  long  did  Charles  XII. 
live  after  the  battle  of  Pultowa  1 

Who  was  Charles  V.  % 

What  German  prince  disco- 
vered very  uncommon  political 
sagacity  at  an  early  age  1 

What  was  the  most  singular 
act  in  the  policy  of  cardinal  Rich- 
lieu-? 

To  whom  had  the  Turks  be- 
come truly  formidable  at  the  ac- 
cession of  Charles  V.  1 

What  relation  was  Henry  IV. 
to  Lewis  XIV.  1 

What  method  was  adopted  by 
Peter  the  Great,  for  learning  ship- 
carpentry  1 

Who  was  Gustavus  Adolphusl 

Who  was  Frederic  the  Wise  ? 

How  old  was  Charles  V.  at  hi? 
Testation  1 

When  was  Henry  IV.  assassi- 
nated 1 
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What  is  the  Russian  name  for 
king  or  emperor  ? 

What  king  of  Sweden  attempt- 
ed to  conquer  Russia  1 

Who  was  Ravaillac  1 

What  famous  league  was  head- 
ed by  Gustavus  Adolphus  1 

What  is  the  national  debt  of 
Great  Britain  1 

Who  declined  the  imperial 
crown  of  Germany  1 

What  nation  is  supposed  to 
have  excelled  all  others  in  useful 
discoveries  and  inventions  1 

What  king  of  England  most  re- 
sembled Gustavus  Y  a^  1 

What  always  seemed  to  give 
Charles  V.  the  advantage  over  his 
rivall 

What  influence  did  the  defeat 
of  Bajazet  at  Angora  probably 
have  upon  Solyman  % 

When  was  the  Augustan  age 
of  France? 

What  act  of  Lewis  XIV.  was 
little  better  than  a  law  for  exter- 
minating Protestants  % 

For  what  has  the  monastery  of 
St.  Justus  been  distinguished  1 

Who  was  Luther  1 

Who  crushed  the  liberties  of 
France,  that  had  been  cherished 
by  Henry  IV.  ? 

How  long  had  the  French  Pro- 
testanlr  respite  under  the  edict  of 
Nantz  1 

What  religion  was  professed  by 
the  house  of  Conde  1 

What  consumed  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  and  denied  him  the 
celerity  necessary  to  conquest  1 

What  most  horrid  scene  took 
place  in  France  in  the  year  15721 

What  famous  league  was  form- 
ed during  the  administration  of 
Richlieu  and  by  his  influenced 

What  is  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  ten  horns  of  the 
apocalyptic  beast  1 

Who  was  Francis  1. 1 

On  what  occasion  was  Charles 
V.carried  in  a  litter  over  the  Alps'? 

Of  how  many  petty  princes  did 
the  Germanic  body  consist  1 
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What  iUostrious  appellation  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  age  of 
Lewis  XIVTI 

Where  did  Peter  the  Great 
work  in  a  dock-yard,  to  learn  ship- 
carpentry  1 

In  what  did  Francis  I.  manifest 
greater  abilities  than  his  riv^al  t 

How  long  did  the  posterity  of 
Charlemagne  hold  the  throne  of 
Germany  1 

What  rendered  the  age  of 
Charles  V.  peculiarly  favorable 
to  the  Reformation  1 

Successor  of  Francis  1. 1 

Why  did  not  Charles  V.  de- 
light in  a  military  life  ? 

Who  took  Calais  from  the 
En^hl 

Who  abandoned  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  thus,  to  appearance, 
rendered  it  almost  desperate  1 

What  king  of  France  was  kill- 
ed in  a  tournament,  by  count 
Montgomery  % 

Who  was  Tostatns'k 


What  is  ih<3  comparative  m- 
dustry  of  the  English  1  p.  8d 

Who  was  the  Augustus  of 
modem  times  1 

What  period  was  distingaiBhed 
by  great  monarchs  in  Europe  1 

What  country  was  the  cradU 
of  the  Reformation  ^ 

Who  WBH  the  Nero  of  the  NortM 

What  proud  tyrant  was  hum- 
bled, byEugene  andMartborooghl 

What  enormous  practice  did 
pope  Urban  II.  commence,  to  en- 
courage men  to  engage  in  the 
Crusades  1 

What  war  was  closed  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  in  17137 

After  what  conquests  of  Bag- 
land,  has  she  risen  more  power" 
full  p.  93 

Why  hare  the  Arabs  nevet 
been  conquered  1    p.  136 

In  what  do  the  peonle  of  Asia 
place  the  summit  of  biiBS  7    RsaiL 

What  relation  was  Alfred  to 
Egbert  1 


CHAPTER  X. 


How  long  has  Europe  excelled 
the  rest  of  the  worla,  in  know- 
ledge! 

What  proportion  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  could  probably  read 
and  write  1 

What  proportion  of  the  Euro- 
peans can  probably  read  and 
write  1 

Who  are  the  most  ignorant 
people  in  Europe  1 

What  is  their  condition  7 
How  should  they  be  encouraged? 

Would  not  knowledge  tend  to 
excite  such  persons  to  sedition, 
disloyalty,  treason  and  rebellion'? 
Experience ^negative. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  New-England  1 

What  reason  is  assigned  for 
this  superiority  1 

Why  are  there  but  few  indus- 
trious nations  in  Europe  1 


What  is  said  of  the  industij  of 
the  Dutch  1 

What  ]3eople  are  the  most  in- 
dustrious in  Europe  1 

If  a  people  have  knowledge, 
virtue  and  industry,  what  will  be 
the  consequence  1  They—mil- 
lions. 

What  has  been  the  most  frait>- 
ful  source  of  war  1 

What  is  said  of  the  charge,  that 
monarchies  are  more  addicted  to 
war,  than  other  governments! 

To  what  does  an  independent 
state  owe  its  safety  1 

How  do  conquests  generally 
affect  the  conquered! — ^the  con- 
querors ! 

What  eminent  instance  has 
there  been  in  Asia,  in  which  both 
parties  have  been  benefitted! 

What  extensive  modem  kin^ 
dom  has  conquered  itself! 
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What  shoold  be  the  motto  of|     Whett  slid  irliel«  did 
the  gorernment  of  Denmark  and  semNy  ^convene  1 
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What  sbonld  be  the  motto  of 
their  people  1 

What  hare  Spain  and  Portugal 
been  for  a  century  past  ? 

What  has  been  the  conrre  of 
Ihe  parties  in  France,  since  tike 
beginning  of  the  revolation  1 

What  is  probably  the  only  form 
of  government,  under  which  the 
FVench  can  live  1 

Why  1  Because  the  people  are 
■not  at  present  sufficiently  virtuous 
and  intelligent  to  govern  them- 
selves 1 

What  remark  is  made  concern- 
ing great  revolutions! 

Character  of  Lewis  XVI.  1 
Wanting ^measures. 

Who  opposed  the  mild  measures 
to  which  he  was  inclined  % 

In  what  state,  did  Lewis  find 
the  court  of  France  1 

What  class  of  Frenchmen  suf- 
fered the  most  cruel  extortions  1 

For  what  purposes,  was  money 
extorted  from  tne  common  peo- 
ple 1 

What  did  Lewis  hope  to  effect, 
in  conjunction  with  his  excellent 
ministers  1 

To  what  office  was  Necker  ap- 
pointed, in  1776 1 

Character  of  his  administra- 
tion 1 

By  what  means,  was  he  re- 
moved? 

Character  of  his  successors  1 

What  was  the  effect  of  the  bad 
state  of  the  finances,  in  17857 

Who  advised  to  convening  the 
Notables  1 

Of  whom  did  they  consist  1 

By  whom  were  they  chosen  1 

Principal  object  of  Calonne's 
plan  of  taxation  1 

By  whom  was  it  frustrated  1 

What  did  the  Notables  refuse 
to  share  with  the  people  1 

What  assembly  did  Lewis  next 
convoke  1 

Of  whom  did  it  consist  1 


Where  is  Versaillmt  Aftm 
milesS.  W.  ofPari». 

For  what  is  it  distingokhedf 
For  a  royal  palace,  to  which  the 
kings  frequently  resorted  t 

What  prevented  imaBiaity  in 
this  assembly  1 

By  what  did  tk«  people  sap- 
pose,  these  dissensions  were  io^ 
men  ted  1 

To  what  did  the  people  ascribe 
every  evil  thev  endured  1 

What  was  the  issue  1    The- 
revolt. 

How  did  they  obtain  armst 

What  fortress  of  despotism,  did 
the  Parisians  soon  level  with  the 
ground 1 

For  what,  had  the  Bastile  been 
used  1  To  confine  slate  prisoners. 

Howmanyprisoners  were  fond 
in  iti 

Why  did  the  people  wish  to 
remove  the  assembly  to  Paris  1 

Upon  what  condition,  did  Lewis 
consent  to  ^o  to  Paris  1 

From  what  did  the  assembly 
vote  itself  inseparable  ? 

Why  did  many  of  the  represen- 
tatives secede  irom  the  assem- 
bly 1 

What  alterations  were  made  in 
the  state  of  the  church  1 

Into  how  many  departments, 
was  the  kingdom  divided  1 

What  was  the  oath,  which 
Lewis  took  in  presence  of  a  vast 
concourse  of  people  ? 

Where  did  several  princes  find 
an  asvluml 

When  did  the  royal  family  es- 
cape from  Paris  1 

Why  did  they  not  escape  from 
France  1 

What  are  the  Thuilleriesi  The 
royal  palaces  in  Paris. 

What  was  the  effect  of  that  oc- 
currence 1 

What  disposition  did  Austria 
and  Prussia  maniftst  7 

What  effi^ct  hfad  tMs  i(poa  the 
revolutionary  party  % 
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Wkftt  threat  wis  pnblidied  by 
the  commander  of  the  AostriaBs 
#&d  Pnisiaiisl 

What  was  the  effect  of  this 
Ihiuideriik^  menace  1 

With  whom  did  the  people  sujp- 
pose.  the  kinff  was  confederate  1 
what  occasioned  new  omrages  ? 
How  many  reputed  aristocrats 
were  then  imprisoned  and  mur- 
dered 1 

By  what  were  the  decrees  of 
4he  assembly  dictated,  from  that 
timel 

What  appellation  has  been  giv- 
en to  the  succeed  ing  period  1 

Why  did  Fayette  resolve  to 
^t  his  country  ? 

What  befell  him  after  that  1 

Which  way  is  Olmutz  from 
Pans  1— from  Vienna  1 

What  important  decree  was 
passed  on  the  opening  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  ? 

What  was  France  declared  to 
be? 

How  did  Lewis  answer,  when 
brought  to  trial  1 

Of  what  did  the  convention  de- 
cide that  Lewis  had  been  guilty  1 

When  was  he  executed  1 

How  was  the  execution  of 
Lewis  regarded  1 

What  powers  then  united 
against  the  French  republic  1 

What  two  pjost  execrable  ty- 
rants ruled  in  France  at  that  time  ? 
'  When  was  the  queen  executed  1 

Give  some  account  of  her  execttr- 
tion. 

What  religion  did  the  National 
Convention  abjure  % 

Meaning  of  abjure  1 

What  aid  they  acknowledge, 
as  their  only  deities  7 

What  part  of  the  time  did  they 
devote  to  rest,  instead  of  the  Sab- 
bath 1 

What  name  was  given  to  their 
term  of  ten  days  1    Decade. 

Only  crime,  for  which  pjincess 
Elizabeth  was  executed  1 

What  pot  an  end  to  the  reign  of 
.•rror  1 


What  number  did  the  praons 
of  Paris  contain  at  one  time,  dnr- 
ingRobespierre's  administratidnl 

What  number  were  sometunes 
executed  in  a  day  1 

Of  what,  was  he  impeached  by 
the  Convention  1 

What  crime  did  he  attempt  to 
commit,  after  his  arrest  1 

What  feelings  were  manifested 
at  his  execution  1 

What  characters  led  the  coun- 
cils and  armies  of  France,  at  that 
timel 

The  c6nquest  of  what  country, 
marked  the  compaig^n  of  1795 1 

How  many  days,  did  it  occu^  1 

What  did  Gren.  Pichegru  oner 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Amster- 
dam } 

What  kings  concluded  treaties 
of  peace  with  France,  during  that 
year? 

When  did  Bonaparte  begin  to 
become  conspicuous  1 

What  dominions  of  Austria,  did 
the  French  acquire  in  '96  and 
^971 

To  what  did  they  comfiel  the 
other  Italian  states  to  submit  1 

Towards  what  great  city,  did 
Bonaparte  next  march  1 

How  did  Francis  U.  avert  the 
danger,  that  threatened  him  t 

In  what  year,  was  Bonaparte's 
E^ptian  expedition  1 

Of  what  strong  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  did  he  take  pos- 
session % 

What  city,  did  he  first  take  in 

Egypt  1 

What  battle  decided  the  fate  of 
Egypt  1 

By  what  intelligence,  was  Bo- 
naparte alarmed  in  the  midst  of 
victory  % 

What  was  the  battle  termed, 
that  was  fought  at  that  time  % 

What  was  the  British  Admirall 

What  power  declared  war 
against  France,  in  consequence  of 
this  attack  upon  Egypt  1 

Why  did  Bonaparte  hasten  back 
to  France  1 
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What  ^Temment  did  lie  over- 
tiiml 

In  whom  was  the  executive 
power  Tested  under  the  next  eon- 
stitntion  1 

Who  was  first  consul  1 

Towards  what  coontry,  did  he 
fmmediately  march  at  the  head 
of  his  army  1 

In  what  battle^  did  Bonaparte 
gain  a  great  victory  over  the 
Austrians  1 

What  and  where  is  Marengo  1 
It  is  a  village  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  aw.  of  Milan. 

.  When  was  signed  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  1 

Between  what  powers  1 

What  did  Great  Britain  en- 
gage to  give  np  by  this  treaty  1 

Which  way  is  Amiens  from 
Paris  V-from  Calais  1 

With  what  hope,  did  that  treaty 
insj^re  Enrope  1 

When  were  hostilities  renewed 
between  France  and  Britain  7 

What  powers  were  involved  in 
the  war  that  ensued  1 

What  was  avowed  as  the  grand 
object  of  the  first  consnl  1 

in  what  year  was  Bonaparte 
made  emperor  1 

By  whom  was  he  anointed,  and 
crowned  1 

Whatpowers  were  combined 
against  France,  in  1805 1 

In  pursuit  of  what  fleet,  was 
Lord  Nelson  despatched  1 

Near  what  cape,  did  he  discov- 
er them  1 

Where  is  cape  Trafalgar  1  In 
the  south  of  Spain,  between  Ca- 
diz and  Gibraltar. 

What  words  did  Nelson  give 
as  a  signal  before  the  battle? 

On  which  side,  was  the  vic- 
toryl 

What  is  said  of  the  success  of 
France  on  the  continCht  1 

Where  Was  the  grand  contest 
decided  1 

What  did  Bonaparte  sav  to  his 
army,  when  preparing  for  bat- 
tle 1 


When  did  the  attack  touk- 
mence  1 

When  was  victory  decided  1 

In  whose  favor .1 

Upon  whom  did  Bonaparte 
confer  the  crown  of  Naples  f 

Into  what  did  Napoleon  change 
the  Batavian  republic  1 

Upon  whom  aid  he  confer  the 
crown  1 

What  followed  the  Dutch  revo- 
lution 1 

Who  was  declared  prateetor  ? 

To  what  did  the  conquests  of 
Bonaparte  excite  Alexander 7 

What  parts  of  Italy  were  added 
to  the  French  empire,  in  1808 1 

What  to  the  Italian  kingdom  1 

What  ports  in  Europe  were 
closed  against  the  British,  in 
18081 

Who  was  king  of  Spain,  at 
that  time  1 

In  whose  favor,  did  he  abdicate 
his  throne  1 

To  what  place,  did  Napoleon 
allure  the  two  kinn  1 

Which  way  is  Bavonne  from 
Nantz  V- from  Madrid  1 

What  did  he  then  oblige  them 
to  sign  1 

On  whom  was  the  crown  of 
Spain  conferred  1 

To  whom  did  he  resign  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  1 

For  what,  did  this  conduct  of 
the  emperor  prove  a  si^al  1 

Whose  assistance,  did  the  pa- 
triots obtain  ? 

How  long  did  this  struggle 
continue  ? 

How  did  it  terminate  1 

What  battle  terminated  the 
war  between  Austria  and  France 
in  18091 

What  and  where  is  Wagram  ? 
It  is  a  village  on  the  Danube, 
near  Vienna: 

What  occasioned  that  war  ^ 

Who  was  Bonaparte's  seconu 
empress  1 

Whatcave  rise  to  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  Russia,  tti 
18121 
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What  success  had  the  French, 
before  entering  Moscow  1 

Which  way  is  Moscow  from 
Petersburg  T-  from  Paris  7 

On  whose  throne,  did  Bona- 
parte sit  in  Moscow  1 

What  preYious  orders  had  been 
given  by  the  Russians  ? 

Whyl  That  the  French  might 
not  winter  there. 

What  did  Bonaparte  offer  to 
Alexander  in  Russia  1 

What  did  Gen.  Kutusoff  re- 
ply 1 

What  measure  did  Napoleon 
adopt,  when  no  supplies  could  be 
procured  for  the  army  1 

To  what,  were  they  exposed  on 
their  return  I 

What  other  cause  contributed 
to  destroy  this  great  army  ? 

What  power  first  seceded  from 
French  tyranny,  at  the  call  of  the 
Russians  1 

By  whom  was  the  example  fol- 
lowed 1 

What  great  battle  closed  the 
campaign  1 

Which  way  is  Leipsic  from 
Olmutz  1—- from  Amsterdam  1 

How  many  were  engaged  in 
it  1— what  part  of  a  million  1 

Who  were  victorious  % 

What  did  that  battle  decided 

How  soon  was  Leipsic  taken  1 

What  was  the  effect,  when  the 
allies  rushed  in  \ 

What  monarchs  met  in  the 
great  square  ? 

On  what,  did  they  congratulate 
each  other  1 

What  striking  remark  did  Bo- 
naparte make  to  the  senate,  alter 

his  defeat  at  Leipsic?    All 

me. 

What  memorable  declaration 
was  issued  by  the  allied  sove- 
reigns from  Frankfort  1 

&  what  character,  did  tne  al- 
lied sovereigns  enter  Paris  1 

How  were  they  received  1 

What  decree  was  soon  passed, 
py  the  senate,  concerning  Bona- 
Pf^tet 


What  did  Bon^Murte  then  re- 
nounce ? 

Who  became  king  of  France  1 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
constitution  then  adopted  1 

To  what  place  diet  Bonaparte 
retire  1 

Between  what  island  and  pe- 
ninsula is  Elbal 

What  unexpected  event  soon 
astonished  Europe  1 

What  preparations  had  his 
friends  at  Paris  made  for  his  re- 
turn'^ 

Whom  did  he  harangue,  before 
his  escape  % 

Of  what  did  he  accuse  the 
allies  1 

What  did  he  ridicule  1 

How  did  he  represent  himselfl 

How  was  his  speech  received  % 

Of  what  number,  did  his  party 
consist  1 

Where,  and  when,  did  he  land  1 

What  did  he  say  on  meeting 
the  advanced  guard  of  Lewis  1 

What  was  the  effect  1 

To  what  place,  did  Lewis  flyl 

Which  way  is  Ghent  from  Lon- 
don ? — from  Lyons  1 

Give  some  account  of  Bona- 
parte's arrival,  and  reception,  at 
Melun't 

Where  is  Fontainbleau  7 

Which  way  is  Melun  from 
Fontainbleau  1    North. 

How  long  was  Bonaparte  in 
regaining  the  throne  of  France  1 

What  was  the  manifesto,  pub- 
lished by  the  congress  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  % 

Give  the  substance  of  his  aihswer 
to  the  manifesto. 

Mention  some  particulars  of 
the  letter,  which  he  addressed  to 
each  of  the  allied  sovereigns  1 

How  was  he  affected  by  their 
contempt  1    He  could ^heart. 

In  Napeleon's  address  to  his 
army,  what  moment  did  he  tell 
them  had  arrived  1 

Who  were  the  combatants  in 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  *? 

When  was  it  fought  1 
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Where  is  Waterloo  1  Smiles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Brussels. 

Which  way  from  Leipsic  1 

With  what,  have  traveilei's  cov- 
ered the  fields  of  Waterloo? 
With  iitonuinents,  to  the  memory 
of  persons  killed  in  that  battle. 

Who  commanded  the  English  % 

Who  commanded  the  Prossiansl 

Who  were  victorious  1 

How  was  Bonaparte  affected 
by  his  defeat  1 

To  whom  did  he  resign  his 
crown  1  , 

To  whom  did  he  then  resign 
himselfl 

Report  the  remark,  contained 
in  his  letter  to  the  prince  regent. 

Where  did  Bonaparte  after- 
wards reside  1 

How  many  degrees  W.  Lon. 
is  St.  Helena  1 — ^which  way  from 
Madrid  1 

By  whom  was  Lewis  XVIIL 
succeeded  1 — ^When  1 

For  what  is  Hispaniola  parti- 
cularly memorable  1 

Which  way  is  it,  from  Boston  1 

By  whom,  and  when,  was  it 
discovered  % 

What  had  the  natives  called  it  1 

What  effect  upon  the  natives 
had  the  settlement  of  the  Span- 
iards 1     This ^unaccustomed. 

Of  what  part  of  the  island  did 
the  French  afterwards  retain  pos- 
session! 

How  many  whites  perished  in 
the  rebelUon  of  1791 1 

What  proclamation  was  made, 
concerning  the  free  negroes,  by 
the  National  Assen'bly  1 

How  did  their  cimimittee  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  colony  7 

What  do  you  recollect  con- 
cerning Macayal 

What  government   attempted 
to  take  advantage  of  (he  confused 
state  of  the  island  1 
Whv  had  they  but  litt «  success  1 

When  was  the  ift*  «Dendence 
of  Hayti  proclaimed  "t 

What  force  did  Bonaparte  em- 
ploy to  recover  Hajrti  % 


Who  was  eommanderl 
What  do  you  recollect  of  Tooi* 
saint! 

Who  succeeded  Tonssaint,  as 
commander  of  the  blacks  ! 

Who  succeeded  Le  Clercl 

What  was  the  conclusion  of 
the  French  expedition  ! 

Who  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  blacks! 

What  title  did  he  afterwmrds 
assume! 

What  become  of  him  ! 

Who  was  his  successor  ) 

Under  what  title  ! 

Who  appeared,  as  his  eompeti- 
tor! 

What  did  Christophe  call  him- 
self, when  he  assumed  the  title  oC 
king! 

Where  was  the  kingdom  of 
Christophe  situated  ! 

Where  was  the  republic  of  F^ 
tion! 

When  did  Petion-die  ! 
How  was  his  memory  regarded  1 

Character  of  Christophe  ! 

What  became  of  him  ! 

Under  whom  is  the  whole  re- 
gion of  the  French  colony  united  ! 

Whom  did  he  succeed  ! 

Character  of  Boyer  ! 

For  whom  is  Hayti  now  a  most 
inviting  asylum  ! 

What  can  they  there  enjoy  ! 

When  was  Qreece  subjected  to 
the  Turks!  ♦ 

What  has  been  the  condition 
of  the  Greeks  under  the  Turks! 
Suhjected world. 

How  have  the  Turks  shown 
their  hostility  to  taste! 

How  is  the  Piraeus  now  distin- 
guished ! 
What  characteristics  of  their  an- 
cestors do  the  Athenians  possess  ! 

What  is  said  of  the  commerce 
of  modem  Greece  ! 

For  what,  are  their  seamen  ce» 
lebJVtted! 

To  whom  are  their  schools  ac- 
cessible ! 

Number  of  students  in  the  col 
lege  at  Scio,before  its  destractioni 
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To  wImM,  wm  iJbm  tuwnt^  t£  in- 
Hmotioi  «|»praziaiaung1 

Meaning  of  ajfproxinuUe  f 

Nwaber  of  jroong  vma  ed«cated 
•broad  1 

Givtt  aome  aooouat  of  the  ex- 
INtioiiSk  nada  by  the  Freock,  to 
emancipale  tbe  Greeks  1 

WkU  freyeatad  the  contina- 
ance  of  tnose  exerlioiis  1 

Whan  conmanced  the  lata  in- 
anrrection  of  the  Greeks  1 

£r  what  were  they  actaatadi 

whefo  did  it  coounenca  1 

Under  what  pri^ce  1 

For  what,  waa  the  patriaidi  of 
Constantinople  venerated? 
What  oatrage  was  committed  ap- 
an  him,  by  the  Torkish  soJdierv  1 

What  effect  had  this  upon  tke 
Oraaksl 

Saccess  of  the  Turks  in  attampt- 
img  to  ngain  Urn  Mof aa  ia  1^  1 


gyw  &r  waie  tliey  paiSMlt 

when  was  Scio  destroyed) 
Which  way  is  Scio  from  Athanait 
—from  Rhodes  1 

To  whom,  had  it  belonged  I 

Of  what,  was  it  the  seat  % 

For  what  purpose,  did  a  nani- 
her  of  Samiaos  land  upon  tha  is- 
lapdt 

What  foroa  was  soon  landed 
Uom  the  Torldsh  fleet  1 

Describe  their  deyastation. 

Where  were  the  sonriving  wo- 
men and  children  soldV-^hoir 
manyl 

In  what  manner,  did  the  casi- 
paigaa  of  1823  and  1823  closal 

what  have  the  Greeks  answer- 
ed to  those  who  advised  tham  to 
submit  to  the  Turks  ? 
Mention  some  parlicularg,  which 
seem  to  promise  loccen  to  U^e 
Greeks  1 


C9APTER  XL 


What  natiooa  pasBess  Asial 
The  Rnssiaas globe. 

What  is  the  government  of 
Russia  1 

How  has  it  been  administered 
ibrlOQ  years  1 

Wbatis  the  state  of  the  Ainatic 
Russians  1    They  are savage. 

What  is  their  religion  1  Al- 
thoqgh worship 

State  of  Asiatic  Russia,  with 
regard  to  improvement  t 

What  was  the  comparative 
teneftt,  which  Peter  conferred 
upon  his  empire  1     No— r— more. 

To  what  degree,  did  Peter 
raise  his  empire  1 

How  must  the  people  in  the 
west  of  Asia  appear  to  an  eye, 
that  can  take  in  jOOO  jrears  1 

What  is  said  of  that  similel 

After  the  wars  of  the  Saracens 
and  Crusades,  who  overrun  west- 
ern Asia  1 

What  were  the  capitals  o£  their 
Aor  kij^gdoma  Y 


In  what  did  these  iaatitatioat 
perish  7 

Who  arose  from  their  ashaat 

What  is  the  eondition  of  the 
pem>le  of  Turkey  1 

To  what  injunes  are  the  Turks 
exposed  %    They-— ^assigned. 

What  is  the  character  of  tkc 
Turks  1    Dark— -«3^ressioii. 

What  is  the  condition  of  pro- 
fessed Christians  in  Turkey  1 

Is  the  TurkiA  power  most  ea 
the  decline  in  Europe  or  in  Asial 

What  is  a  remarkable  circuia 
stance  respecting  the  Arabs  1 

Cfive  some  aeeoufd  of  ike  at- 
tempts of  Amwrath  JL  to  conquer 
Arabia, 

Who  were  probably  the  moe4 
scientific  people  in  the  world, 
during  the  dark  ages  1 

Why  is  the  present  state  4iC 
Arabia  vejy  little  known  I  It  is 
both— country. 

How  have  the  Persians  greattj 
theaiaalvea    itam 
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What  arms  have  the  Persiaas 
been  able  to  resist  1 

When  did  Koali  Khan  ascend 
the  Persian  throne  1 

Gharaeter  of  the  Persians  1 

What  is  probably  the  condition 
of  the  people  in  Persia  1 

What  is  said  of  their  religion  1 

What  is  the  character  dT  the 
Persian  gOTentmentI 

Whattrere  the  Tartars  aneioit- 
ly  called  1 

What  has  been  their  character 
in  all  ages  1 

Present  character  of  the  Tar- 
tarsi  ButlittlebetterthansaTages. 

Of  what  does  their  property 

COOSIBtl 

What  is  the  prospect  of  their 
improvement  > 

To  what  does  the  Indus  give 
name  1    To  one— continent. 

In  what  do  the  riches  of  India 
4wn8ist  lln  the  natural— —jewels. 

What  splendid  city  was  once 
the  grand  deposit  of  the  wealth 
of  the  East  1 

JLast  monarch  of  Palmjrra  1 

By  what  power  is  the  ^aval 
commerce  of  India  almost  entirely 
engrossed  1 

What  parts  of  India  are  bat  lit- 
tle known  1 

By  whom  has  India  been  in- 
Tadedl 

What  invasion  of  India  will  be 
attended  with  the  most  serious 
consequence  1 

What  is  said  to  be  the  most 
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mora  oocoiinginy. 


has  lately  become 


ptfodoiiiimit- 
Hindosl 

In  what  respects,  is  the  Ctkv 
nese  empire  peculiarly  wonderiv. » 
With  recaratolengtn — ^indosir* 

How  long  has  China  been  • 
great  and  flonrishing  empire  % 

Population  of  China  1  Prooa. 
bably  about  150  millions. 

Efow  are  the  various  orders  </ 
people  in  China  distinguisheat 

By  what,  is  the  dress  ol  cne 
Chinese  regulated  1 

Character  of  the  Chinese  bmh- 
archyl 

How  is  the  emperor  regarded  1 

Of  whom,  is  the  government 
extremely  jealous  1 

How  do  the  Chinese  feel,  with 
renrd  to  improvements  1 

what  is  their  religion  1 

What  was  the  cause  of  barring 
the  doors  of  Chma  against  Chris- 
tian nations  1 

In  what  respects ^  has  ike  Oreaiof 
distinguishea  Asia  above  the  other 
qarters  of  the  globe  7  Here  the 
grand glory. 

What  country  may,  in  some 
respects,  be  called  the  France  of 
Asial 

To  what,  has  it  been  owing 
that  the  nations  of  Asia  have  nev- 
er sunk  so  low  into  a  savage  state, 
as  many  others  1 

To  whi|t,  do  the  eyes  of  the 
Asiatics  seem  forever  closed  1 

In  what,  do  they  place  the  sum 
of  happiness  1    Itest. 

Wnat  must  the  Asiatics  think 
of  Christianity,  if  theyjudge  from 
the  conduct  of  most  of  the  Euro* 
peans,  who  have  visited  them  1 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


On  what  are  the  sands  of  Africa 
making  encroachments  1 

W&at  does  Africa  now  present 
to  the  eye  of  die  traveler  f 
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l/Hiat  knowledge  have  tht 
Egvptians  1 

Of  what  do  the  Egyptiam  «z* 
hlUt  aa  aatonithiBg  spwhneft  * 
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tTnderwliit  Ao  thef  teem  to  be 
ernshedl 

What  is  the  character  of  the 
Abpsinians  1 

What  is  the  moral  and  i&tel- 
leetoal  prospect,  from  Abjrssinia 
to  tb*i  cao«  o* GkKK?  Hope  1  Near- 
Ij  iae  ss^me  as  in  Abyssinia  1 

GH«*  a  description  of  the  desert 
of%nr«ia1  It  &  an  immense-*-— 
monsters. 

What  does  the  religion  of  Ethi- 
opia end  Abyssinia  remotely  re- 
■embiel 

"Hnat  is  the  government  of 
eTPnr  nart  of  Africa  1 

tk*w  Qo  the  middle  and  south- 
ern nanons  of  Africa  spend  their 
atrenetnl 

What  do  they  do  with  their 
eapufes? 


Whst  is  the  altenutiTC  wilfc 
regard  to  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  Barbery  Powers  1 

What  is  said  of  the  slave  trade  1 

i  d  what  do  the  Africans  seem 
condemned  ? 

What  have  Africans  to  expect 
from  more  enlightened  nations  1 
Nothing  but ^misery.* 

What  is  probably  the  principa] 
cause,  that  has  impaired  the  men- 
tal  powers  of  the  Africans  1    . 

What  causes  have  produced  the 
color  of  the  Africans  1 

By  whom  can  Africa  be  deliv- 
ereal 

*  Tlie  leaner  win  xemeinber,tliat  Uiis 
compend  was  written  sevenl  yean  aco. 
Great  things  have  since  been  done  lor 
poor  Africa,  and  vastly  mora  maj  Iw  an 
tictpated. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 


In  what  does  the  continent  of 
America  abound  1 

'W'hat  were  the  inhabitants  of 
America,  when  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus 1 

What  American  nations  were 
most  improved  t 

Owe  some  accowU  oftke  Spanish 

conquests  in  America.    Under 

hoc  or. 

By  whom  have  the  United 
States  been  settled  1 

By  whom  were  the  first  settlers 
dailv  strenghtened  1 

What  was  the  character  of  this 
pepole,  150  years  after  the  first 
sett^ment  1 

What  kind  of  exactions  did  the 
British  make  upon  us,  at  that 
time'} 

By  whom  were  those  measures 
conaemned,  besides  Americans  1 

When  was  oar  independence 
decjiredl  ^ 

Where  did  Britain  attacF  us  1 
At  each— rear. 

What  did  Washington  do  for 
his  eoontry,  dnring  me  revolii- 


tionary  struggle  1  He  led yv> 

tory. 

What  were  some  of  our  dijf- 
cutties  in  the  early  part  of  tmr 
struggle  ?  If  we  looked ^re- 
sources. 

How  is  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  liberty  to  be  regarded  ? 

Who  were  the  aggressors'! 

By  whom  was  this  confessed  1 

For  what  did  they  urge  it  1 

What  did  the  British  vainly 
imagined 

What  is  said  of  the  aid  of 
France 1 

How  long  have  the  mutual  ani- 
mosities of  France  and  England 
embroiled  Europe  1 

What  divided  the  attention  and 
resources  of  England,  at  that 
timel 

What  effect  had  that  war  upon 
usi    By  this sulg'ugation. 

What  greatly  revived  the  spi- 
rits, and  animated  the  hopes,  of 
the  Americans'! 

What  put  an  end  to  the  wax  1 

When  the  first  articles  of  oeo- 
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federatioii  were  fomid  inadequate, 
vhal  was  done  % 

What  especially  disappointed 
tlae  hopes  or  our  enemies  t 

What  had  they  predicted  1 

What  is  the  state  of  the  British 
colonies  in  America  1 

What  will  men  do  for  wealth  1 

What  should  this  continent  have 
been  cabled  1 

To  what  should  the  name  Co- 
lumbia be  applied,  if  not  to  the 
ccntinent } 

What  two  moments  have  past, 
in  either  of  which  a  name  might 
have  been  permanently  given  to 
the  United  States  1 

What  forms  the  most  important 
interest  of  the  United  States  I 

What  art  is  susceptible  of  the 
greatest  improvement  1 

What  is  the  greatest  fault  in  the 
agriculture  of  the  Uuited  States  1 

What  is  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  1 

What  city  appears  to  be  more 
rapidly  advancing  in  commerce, 
than  any  other  "i 

From  what  do  our  advantages 
for  commerce  arise?  From  an 
extensive  sesrcoast,  large  rivers, 
materials  for  ship-building,  the 
produce  of  the  country,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants. 

What  is  the  literature  of  the 
United  States  1 

In  what  respect,  is  it  peculiarly 
favorable  1 

To  what  part,  does  this  remark 
apj^y  with  peculiar  force  1 

To  what  IS  the  ignorance  of  the 
common  people  a  prelude  ? 

What  would  be  the  effect,  if 
all  the  states  should  estabUsh 
schools  by  law  1 

What  is  a  material  defect  in 
oor  svstem  of  education  1 

What  may  be  considered  as 
the  cause,  and  as  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing taste  and  information  in 
this  country? 

Why  is  eminent  erudition  rare- 
ly acquired  in  this  conntry  1 


To  what  are  newqiapen  too 

often  devoted  1 

What  has  been  a  reflection 
sometimes  cast  upon  oar  coUegesI 

In  what  respect,  is  our  govern- 
ment without  a  parallel  1  In  its 
nature,  origin  an  excellence. 

What  are  the  respective  excel- 
lences of  the  three  primary  forma 
of  government  1 

What  does  our  government 
combine  1* 

How  are  foreigners  treated  in 
this  country?  With  a  remark- 
able degree  of  sympathy,  kind- 
ness and  liberality. 

What  influence  will  an  influx 
of  foreigners  be  likely  to  have 
upon  the  people,  among  whom 
they  settle  f  If  they  are sinter- 
fere. 

What  was  the  effect  of  numer- 
ous emigrations  upon  ancient 
Romelv 

What  is  the  character  of  for- 
eigners in  this  country  ? 

How  is  the  frame  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  be  regarded  ? 

What  would  be  the  consequence 
of  committing  our  government 
wholly  to  strangers? 

What  evils  would  arise  from 
investing  every  forei^er  with 
some  office,  soon  after  his  arrival  ? 

With  what  are  the  ideas  of  law 
and  government  generally  associ- 
ated in  the  minds  of  foreigners  ? 

How  do  they  view  liberty  ? 

With  these  views,  what  does 
the  foreigner  attempt  ? 

From  what  shoula  foreigners  be 
exonerated  ? 

On  what  does  the  happiness  ot 
elective  governments  depend  ? 

With  what  are  votes  often  pur- 

*  What  Mr.  W.  here  denominates  aris 
tocracy,  is  so  different  from  the  aristo- 
cracies of  other  countries,  hoth  in  its  na^ 
ture  and  tendency,  as  to  he  undeserving 
the  name.  It  seems  much  more  correct, 
to  say,  that  the  Carthaginian  or  Roman- 
republic  was  partly  aristocratie.  If  erer 
there  was  a  government,  that  mie^ 
tperly  be  called  repabUcan,  it  is  dpiiDt> 
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of  igftomit,  indigene,  vi- 
cious men  1 

How  does  history  open  rsrioos 
sooiees  of  pleasare  to  taste  1  As 
it  eboands— — grmndenr. 

How  does  history  assist  expe- 
rience! By  presenting'— -events. 

Upon  what  principle,  may  we 
judge  of  the  niture  foy  the  past 
and  present  1 

what  does  history  strongly  in- 
eolcatel 

What  does  history  show  ns 
with  regard  to  men  elevated  on 
the  snmmt  of  earthly  glory  1 

From  what  does  history  tend 
to  free  the  mind  1 

What  is  it  suited  to  make  a 
maufeell 

What  do  hnman  affairs  resem- 
blejbv  the  light  of  history  1 

Wnat  does  the  light  of  history 
disclose  1 

What  studies  are  mntnal  auxili- 
aries, in  expanding  and  enriching 
the  mind  1 

To  what  period  of  life,  is  the 
ttndy  of  history  pecnUarly  adapt- 
•dt    Yonth. 

What  objects  seem  to  call  for 


the  Qtaoat  ezertioDs  of  oar  inln- 
lectnal  powers  1  Thobeiiig— • 
eoBscions  being. 

What  is  the  general  dnease  of 
our  race  1 

Considered  as  appertaining  to 
the  mind,  in  what  does  tme  re- 
ligion consist  1 

To  what  does  the  prapeoatj  to 
neglect  religious  studies  extend 
itself  1 

What  excuse  do  men  geaierally 
make  for  neglecting  religion  and 
mental  culture  1 

What  is  generally  the  fibctt 
They  have thought 

For  what  boievolent  purpose^ 
was  the  Sabbath  instituted  1 

How  is  the  Sabbath  spent  by 
most,  who  pretend,  tbejr  have  do 
time  to  improve  their  minds  1 

What  is  one  of  the  moBl  im- 
portant questions,  that  a  man  can 
ask  himself  1 

What  is  the  most  excettent  and 
important  of  all  books  1 

What  does  it  contain  1 

What  species  of  reading  is  next 
in  importance  to  divinity! 


aUESTIOXS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  WHILE  mSPECTINa 
THE  TABLE  OR  CHART.    No.  IX. 


Had  you    travelled    between 

1610  and  1611,  whom  and  what 
might  yon  have  seen  t—between 

1611  and  1621 1 

How  long  was  the  accession  of 
Lewis  XVI.  after  that  of  George 
III.  1— after  Philip's  warl 

Who  was  presideDt  of  the  U.  S. 
at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution  1 

How  long  was  the  death  of 
Lewis,  after  his  accession? — af- 
ter the  Revolution  in  England  1     [ 

In  what  year  of  the  French 


Revolution,  was  the  death  of  Rob- 
espiere  1 — the  battle  of  ihe  Nile  t 
—of  Marengo  1 — Napoleon  made 
emperor  1 

How  long  after  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  was  that  of  Trafalgar  1 

How  long  was  it,  from  Bona- 
parte's becoming  emperor  to  his 
invasion  of  Russia  1— to  his  banish- 
ment to  Elba  1 — to  Helena  7 

How  long  was  the  execution 
of  Lewis  XVI.|  after  that  of 
Charles  1. 1 

How  long  was  it,  firom  Bona- 
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MTte's  deposition,  to  his  escape 
from  Elbal — ^from  that  to  his  land- 
ing in  France  1 — ^from  that  to  his 
arrival  at  Paris  T— from  that  to  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  ?— from  that 
to  his  arrival  at  St.  Helena?— from 
that  to  his  death  1 

How  long  was  it,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution  in 
England  to  that  in  America  1— 
from  that  to  the  French  Revola- 
.tionT— from  that  to  the  Greek 
Bevolation ) 

How  old  is  Harvard  College  1 
Yale  College  7 

In  what  year,  was  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  form- 
ed 1— the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  1 

How  long  was  the  administra- 


tion of  Washington  1  J.  Adsat  1 
Jefferson  1  Madison  1  Monroe  1 
J.  CI.  Adams  1 

In  what  year  of  whose  reign,  was 
the  DECLARATION  OFAME- 
RICAN  INDEPENDENCE  1 

How  long  was  it,  after  the  Re- 
formation in  Germany  T— after  the 
Powder  Plot  1— after  the  Landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  I— after  the  battle 
of  Lexington  1 

How  long  was  the  Revolntion- 
arywar  1 

How  long  was  the  destmctioa 
of  Scio,  after  the  death  of  Bona^ 
parte  1— how  long  ago  1 — ^How 
long  before  the  battle  of  Navaiial 

How  long  ago  was  the  decara* 
tion  of  Hay  tian  Independence  1 


MISCELLANEOUS  aUESTIONS.    No.  YU. 


Who  were  the  Notables  1 
Where  did  Bonaparte  first  dis- 
tinguish himself  1 

When  was  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo 1 
Success  of  Christophe  1 
Surname  of  Lewis  XYI.  1 
Who  became  First  Consul,  the 
last  year  of  the  18th  centurvl 
Father  of  Maria  Louisa  1 
Present  emperor  of  Russia  1 
Distinguished  prisoner  of  01- 
mutzl 

How  did  the  French  soldiers 
receive  Bonaparte  after  his  return 
from  Elba? 

What  government  abolished  the 
Sabbath,  and  divided  time  by 
Decades  1 

What  members  of  the  royal 
family  were  executed  by  the 
French  regicides  1 

Who  recovered  Eg3rpt  from  the 
French  1 
What  was  the  treaty  of  Amiensi 
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What  large  cities  didBortparte 
take  in  Egypt  1 

Between  whom,  and  where,  was 
the  battle  of  Marengo  1 

What  Pacha  began  the  war  in 
Greece  1 

Upon  which  of  his  brothers,  did 
Bonaparte  confer  crowns  1 

What  is  the  face  of  the  country 
from  Petersburg  to  Pekin  1 

Of  what  court,  was  M.  Necker 
minister  1 

Whose  death  put  an  end  to  the 
reign  of  terror  in  France  % 

What  names  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  U.  S.  1 

In  what  year,  were  most  of  the 
European  ports  closed  against  the 
English  1 

Place  of  Bonaparte's  first  ba^ 
nishment  1 

Between  what,  were  French 
eenerabi  placed,  during  the  Revo- 
lution 1 
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Bj  wkom,  was  BoQapttrte  flae- 
ed  at  St.  Helena  1 

What  became  of  Lord  Nelson  1 

What  Conican  was  made  gene- 
ral, then  First  Consnli  then  Em- 
peror of  France  1 

What  French  general  became 
prmec  of  Sweden  % 

Successor  of  Petionl 

Where  did  Bonaparte  go,  when 
he  stole  away  from  his  army  in 

who  made  himself  emperor  of 
Hayti,  with  the  title  of  Henrr  1. 1 

Distinroished  Qreek  island, 
destroyed  by  the  Turks  1 

Names  of  St.  Domingo  ? 

Efiect  of  an  influx  of  strangers 
upon  Rome  1 

Who  was  Napoleon's  first  em- 
press 1— second  1 

To  what  place,  did  Lewis 
XVIII.  retreat  from  Bonaparte  in 
18151 

Present  king  of  France  1 

Last  great  battle  of  Bonaparte  1 

What  is  now  the  appearance 
of  the  shores  of  Africa  1 

By  what  murder,  did  the  Turks 
think  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
Greek  insurrection  1 

How  was  the  French  emperor 
disappGj:t«d  of  his  winter  quarters 
in  Moscow  1 

Ancient  name  of  Tripolizza  ? 

"W  he  was  TouLssaint  % 

What  will  the  best  theory  of 
government  without  virtue  in  the 
people  be  likel 

What  Europeans  are  saved  from 
starving  by  tne  fertility  of  their 
countries  1 


What  constitutes  Ae  piineipal 
food  of  the  Chinese  1 

What  is  the  largest  empire,  durt 
ever  existed  Y 

What  monarchy  is  considered 
the  mildest  in  the  world  1 

What  people  maybe  considered 
as  the  most  unlovely  of  the  human 
racel 

Which  of  the  Asiatic  empires, 
is  improving  fastest  1 

Does  Europe  appear  most  &- 
vorable  to  large  kingdoms  tx 
small  1 

Why  may  property  sometimes 
be  a  blessing  to  a  nation  1 

How  did  the  conquest  of  OMna 
by  the  Tartars  conduce  to  im' 
prove  both  nations  7 

What.empire  inchides  a  com- 
plete northern  section  of  Eaiope 
and  Asia  1 

Which  of  the  primary  powers 
of  Europe  most  declined,  during 
the  last  ce4tury  1 

What  quarter  of  the  globe  is 
supposed  to  contain  more  species 
of  animals,  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  ) 

What  is  the  moral  prospect  in 
proceeding  from  Egypt  to  Abys- 
sinia 1 

Who  was  the  last,  that  attempt- 
ed to  conquer  Arabia  1 

Of  what  country  was  it  pre- 
dicted, that  it  should  be  a  base 
kingdom  1 

Who  was  Kouli  Khan  t 

By  whom  was  Algebrainvenledl 

What  parts  of  Africa  are  un- 
known 1 

Who  was  i^nobia  1 


MISCELLANEOUS  aUESTIONS.    No.  VHL 


What  century  is  it  now? 

What  did  Charlemagne's  em- 
pire comprehend  1 

Mention  the  most  distinguished 
moaem  revolutions  1 


tes,  Hannibal,  Philopoemen  and 
Marius  die  1 

By  what  generals,  has  Jerusa- 
lem been  taken  1 

Mention  three  orfour  of  Bona- 


At  wnat  age  did  Cyrus,  Socra-  f  parte's  mostdistinguirfiedbatflesi 
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Can  yon  mendon  any  of  the  pre- 
sent monarchs  of  the  world  1 

Can  you  mention  any  monarchs 
who  were  trained  in  the  school  of 
adversity  1 

Mention  some  monarchs  who 
were  peculiarlyunfortunate  or  un- 
hagpy  towards  the  clase  of  life  1 

Of  what  city,  was  Ostia  the 
porti 

City,  called  by  Cicero  the  light 
t(faU  Greece? 

Who  said  to  his  mother,  **  Thon 
hast  saved  Rome,  bnt  lost  thy 
Bonl" 

What  was  the  Mithridatic  war  1 

Can  yon  mention  any  charac- 
ters, who  lived  between  the  times 
of  Cyras  and  Alexander  1 

What  cham  of  Tartary  con- 
quered Persia  1369 1 

What  prophet  has  given  a  suh> 
lime  description  of  the  fall  of 
X^ineveh  1 

What  became  of  Belshazzar  1 

Who  was  Arsaces  1 

From  what  country,  did  Ce- 
croDtt  and  Danaus  emigrate  % 

What  did  Cyrus  say  to  tht 
Spartan  ambassadors  7 

What  were  the  usual  steps  to 
the  Persian  throne  1 

Who  was  Cassander  1 

What  do  you  recollect  respect- 
ingthe  Roman  consuls  1 

What  do  you  recollect  con- 
cerning the  Tarentinesl 

What  countries  did  the  Roman 
empire  contain,  in  the  days  of 
Augustus  1 

With  what  king  of  Judah,  was 
Nabonassar  cotemporary  1 

Why  was  not  iHebochadnezzar 
enriched  by  the  spoil  of  Tyre  1 

What  was  the  native  country 
of  Cadmus  1 

Who  was  Histaens  1 

Who  was  the  only  general  in 
the  Persian  army,  that  Alexander 
respected  1 

Who  was  Seleucus  1 

Who  was  Lucius  JuniusBrutusI 

What  advice  did  Augustus  give 
to  hi9  successor  1 


Who  was  called  tbctamlsMI 
offortwie  7 

Who  was  Arbaces  1 

How  long  had  Tyre  stood, 
when  it  was  taken  by  r^ebocfaad* 
nezzar 1 

Of  what  people  it  is  said,  that 
'*  they  invented,  improved  and 
perfected!" 

What  was  the  native  country 
ofPelopsI 

Who  was  Aristides  1 

Who  remonstrated  against  Al 
exander's  crossing  the  Granicasi 

Which  of  Alexander's  sttcce»> 
sors  had  Thrace  1 

Who  were  the  Veiansi 

What  was  the  last  nation,  that 
the  Romans  conquered  in  Italy  1 

Who  was  Belesis  1 

What  was  the  glonr  of  Kew 
Tyre,  compared  with  tnat  of  old  1 

What  faoles  are  peculiarly  ele- 
gant and  interesting! 

What  ancient  cities  of  Greece 
were  long  governed  by  dynasties 
of  foreign  princes  1 

Give  some  account  of  Xerxes 
the  Great! 

Where  did  the  Roman  gover- 
nors of  Syria  reside  ! 

Who  was  Arnns  1 

What  do  you  recollect  of  Sa- 
guntum  ? 

From  what  evils,  did  despotism 
rescue  the  Romans! 

Against  whom  did  Arbaces  and 
Belesis  rebel ! 

What  influence  ti])on  the 
Greeks,  had  the  use  of  iron  and 
of  letters! 

What  Grecian  was  sumamed 
the  Just? 

What  city  was  called  New 
Bitbylon? 

Who  prepared  the  Syrians  to 
become  an  easy  prey  to  the  Ro- 
mans ! 

Who  was  Porsennal 

Where  did  Hannibal  gain  his 
fourth  victory  over  the  Romans  1 

What  effeminate  king  burnt 
himself  to  death! 

Who  was  Deucalion  1 
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To  what  did  Themistodes  say 
the  battle  of  Marathon  was  a  pre- 
lude 1 

How  came  Philip  to  reside  with 
the  Dlyrians  1 

Wliat  important  transaction  of 
Alexander  took  place  at  Troj  1 

On  what  river  was  Selencia 
aituatedl 

Who  was  Tarqaitios  1 

Daring  what  long  period,  did 
Europe  resemble  atroabled  oceani 

Wnat  form  of  government  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  1 

Who  was  Jason  1 

Who  was  Simeon  1 

When  did  the  Athenians  re- 
build their  city,  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  Xerxes  1 

What  allured  Philip  to  attempt 
the  subjugation  of  Greece  1 

Who  advised  Antiochus  to 
make  war  with  the  Romans  1 

What  put  a  period  to  the  king- 
dom of  Syria  1 

How  long  were  Babylon  and 
Nineveh  separate  powers,  after 
the  death  of  Sardanapalus  i 

What  is  a  goverment  of 
checks  1 

Who  was  Olympias  1 

What  book  was  Alexander's 
pocket  companion  1 
Who  took  Achilles  for  his  modell 
What  do  you  recollect  concem- 
ingthe  Gaols  ? 

How  many  Romans  were  des- 
troyed in  the  wars  of  Marius  and 
Syllal 

What  Athenian  proposed  burn- 
ing the  ships  of  the  allies  of  his 
country  1 

Who  were  the  parties,  engaged 
in  the  Peloponnesian  War  1 

How  long  did  Herodotus  sup- 
pose, that  the  first  Babylonian  em- 
{>ire  maintained  its  conquests  7 
''  By  whom  was  Alphabetic  writ- 
ing introduced  into  Greece  7 

Who  were  the  thirty  tyrants  of 
Athens  1 

Who  was  the  preceptor  of  Al- 
exander 1 


Who  first  made  Antioeh  the 
seat  of  his  empire  t 

What  do  you  recollect  coneem- 
ing  Clusium  1 

After  what  event,  did  Rome 
never  see  another  moment  of  fire^ 
domi 

Who  was  Octavius  1 

How  long  did  the  second  Babr- 
lonian  kingdom  continue  1 

What  is  an  Olympiad  1 

How  long  did  Anstotle's  opin- 
ions predominate  over  men's  un- 
derstandings % 

How  long  was  Alexander  tak- 
ing Tyre  7 
Who  advised  Darius  Codomanua 
to  lay  waste  his  own  country  1 

Who  was  Sisygambis  ? 

Why  was  Lucius  Scipio  called 
Asiat'icus? 

Who  was  Levinust 

Who  was  Pompey  1 

Who  was  Mark  Antony  1 

What  countries  were  included 
in  Upper  Asial 

What  resolution  did  the  Greeks 
adopt  when  requested  by  Cresns 
to  assist  him  against  Cyrus  1 

To  whom  besides  Pausanius, 
did  Alexaader  pretend  to  impute 
the  murder  of  his  father? 

Who  was  Lysimachus  t 

Who  were  ine  Seleacidael 

Which  of  Alexander's  succes- 
sors had  Egypt  1     ^ 

What  do  yoa  recollect  concem- 
iogthe  battle  ofLyris  1 

Who  was  Lepidus  1 

Who  was  Nabopolassar't 

What  time  did  Cyrus  spend  in 
the  siege  of  Babylon  1 

What  city  did  Cadmus  found  1 

Whose  eloquence  roused  the 
Amphictyons  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  Crisseans  1 
'  Who  was  Harpagus  ? 

Who  was  Thrasybulus  1 

Who  was  killed  in  robbing  the 
temple  of  Elymais  1 

What  was  the  Sen^fieum  1 

Who  was  Cineas  1 

Who  was  prevented  from  sleep- 
ing, by  the  trophies  of  Miltiadeal 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


What  two  considerations  show, 
that  mankind  did  not  exist  earlier 
than  the  Bible  represents  1 

What  is  the  character  of  there- 
cords  of  the  Chinese  and  Indians, 
which  ascribe  a  much  earlier  ori- 
gin to  the  human  race  ? 

According  to  the  authentic 
annals  of  China,  when  was  that 
empire  founded  1  About  2050 
years  B.  C. 

Three  erandsources,fromwhich 
we  may  draw  arguments,  to  prove 
the  existence  of  the  flood  ?  Reve- 
lation, geography,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients  1 

What  two  important  considera- 
tions may  be  aednced  from  the 
testimony  of  the  ancients  1 

What  are  the  names  of  the 
books  of  Moses  1 

Name  applied  to  them  alii 

How  does  it  appear,  that  the 
Israelites  were  an  enlightened  na- 
tion 1   From ^laws. 


Uow  has  the  idea  of  one  CkA 
been  obtained  1 

What  people  have  no  idea  of 
Supreme  Being  1 

What  would  probably  have  beei 
the  state  of  man,  without  a  revela* 
tion  1    The savages. 

What  is  the  common  objectioi 
to  the  doctrine  of  creation,  as 
taught  by  Moses  1 

What  is  the  best  answer  to  thit 
objection  1    We  have— —case. 

What  do  reason  and  experience 
teach  us  concerning  the  order 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  the 
universe  l 

What  is  the  necessary  conclu- 
sion 1 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing our  conception  of  the  manner 
of  operation,  tne  rule  and  limit  of 
our  t)elief  1 

What  is  the  final  conclusion 
respecting  the  Mosaic  History  1 
It  challenges authorities. 


CHAPTER  XV.  and  XVI. 


What  are  the  principal  causes, 
that  have  operated  to  obscure  the 
history  of  ancient  nations  1  The 
destruction  of  public  and  private 
libraries,  and  the  subversion  of 
the  Roman  empire,  by  the  barba- 
rians, together  with  the  useless 
ceremonies  and  ridiculous  super- 
stitions, with  which  Christianity 
was  afierwaij[ls  loaded. 

How  many  volumes  were  des- 
troyed, when  Alexandria  was 
burnt  by  Caesar  1 

How  many  at  the  same  place, 
by  the  Saracens  1 

Which  appears  most  wonder- 
fhl,  that  so  little^  or  that  so  much, 
is  known  of  ancient  history  1 

What  are  the  principal  sources 
of  our  knowledge  of  antiquity  1 


The  writings  of  the  ancients,  an 
cient  monuments,  the   ruins  oC 
ancient   structures,   inscriptions 
medals,  statues,  paintings,  and, 
in  the  view  of  some,  the  Aran 
delian  marbles. 

When,    and   by  whom,  were 
letters  invented  1 

How  long  after  the  flood,  was 
the  birth  of  Moses  1 

Who  was  the  father  of  profane 
history  1 

When  did  he  flourish  1 

Whose  poems  throw  great  light 
upon  ancient  history  1 

When  did  Homer  write  1 

What  may  we  learn  from  his 
poems  1  K^. 

Character  of  his  genius  1 
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Bow  long  did  Nebnchadnezzar 
reignl 

Who  were  the  roar  saccessors 
of  Nebachad  nezzar  1  E  vilmero- 
dach,  Neriglissar,  Laborosoar- 
chod  and  Belshazzar. 

Why  are  these  kings- remem- 
bered 1 

Who  of  them  is  an  exception 
to  this  remark  1  N«riglissar,  who 


is  said  to  hare  been  a  btvft  >nd 
excellent  prince. 

Who  was  king  of  Babylon, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Cyras  1 

What  has  been  the  condition  of 
Babylon  in  modem  times  1  It 
has  been -the  prophet. 

In  what  two  respects,  may  na- 
tional prosperity  be  considered  1 


aUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED   WHILE  INSPECTING 
THE  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OR  CHART.    No.  IL 


How  long  was  the  founding  of 
Babylon  after  the  flood  1 

£u)w  long  before  Nabonassar's 
rebellion  ? 

How  lon^  was  the  captivity  of 
the  Ten  Tribes  after  the  Dedica- 
tion of  the  Temple  1 

How  long  before  the  captivity 
of  Jadah  t— before  the  birth  of 
Christ  1 

Can  you  mention  any  important 
characters  between  1996  A  1451 1 
•—any  important  events  1 

Can  yon  mention  any  impor- 
tant characters  between  1451  & 


721 1 — any  events  1 

Did  Moses  live  before  or  after 
David  1 — how  many  centuries  1 — 
how  many  before  Samuel  1-— how 
many  B.  C.  1 

How  loDg  was  the  Babylonish 
captivity  after  the  Jews  became  a 
nation  1— after  the  accession  of 
David  1 

Did  Homer  live  before  or  after 
Christ  1 — how  many  centuries  1 — 
how  long  after  the  "  sweet  Psalm- 
ist of  IsraeH" 

How  long  before  Isaiah  1— be- 
fore Virgil  1 — before  Milton  1 


CHAPTER  IV. 


From  whom  did  the  Medes  and 
Persians  descend  1 

What  was  the  utmost  extent  of 
the  Medo-Persian  empire  7 

Who  was  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Media  1 

Character  of  Ddoces  1 

How  long  was  the  reign  of  De- 
joces  7 

How  did  Dejoces  spend  his 
timel 

Who  succeeded  Dejoces  1 

Whom  did  Phraortes  conquer  t 

How  did  Phraortes  succeed  in 
his  war  with   Nabnchodonosor, 

king  of  Nineveh  1    He  was 

life. 

Who  succeeded  Phraortes  1 

What  were  some  c^  the  prin- 


cipal exploits  of  Cyazares  1. 1 
He  soon— nations. 

What  induced  Cyaxares  I.  to 
make  war  with  the  Assyrians  1 
The  success  of  his  arms,  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  father's  de- 
feat and  death. 

After  Cyaxares  I.  had  laid 
siege  to  Nineveh,  what  caused 
him  to  raise  it  ^  The  invasion 
of  the  Scythians. 

When  was  the  first  known  ir- 
ruption of  the  Scythians  7  When 
they  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Cy- 
axares I.  above  600  years  B.  C. 

Meaning  of  irrvffHon  7 

For  what  end  do  the  Sc3rthians 
appear  to  have  been  designed  bj 
Providence  1 


8 


Whal  nsioBsgaTe  birUi  to  the 
Scythians  t 

What   was   the   character  of 

the  Scythians  Y   Though pro- 

Ibond. 

What  was  the  success  of  Cy- 
azares  I.  in  his  first  battle  with 
the  Scythians  1  He  was  totally 
defeaUML 

After  Cyaxares  I.  had  strug- 
gled with  the  Scythians  several 
Smrs,  how  did  he  subdue  them  1 
e  ia  said  to  hare  murdered  their 


principal  leaders,  when  they  ware 

intoxicated  at  feasts,  to  wuch  he 

had  invited  them. 
Who  assisted  Cyaxares  L  in 

taking  and  destroying  Nineyeh  1 

Nebuchadnezzar. 
Who  succeeded  Cyaxares  L 1 
Who  succeeded  Aistyages  1 
What  is  he  called  in  DanielY 
Who  united  the  T^^«^««b  and 

Persian  empires  1 
What  relation  was  Darius  to 

Cyrus  1    Uncle. 


CHAPTER  V. 


What  was  ancient  Persia  in 
extent,  compared  with  modem  1 

What  induced  the  Babylonians 
to  make  war  with  the  Medes  1 
Jealousy  of  their  rising  power. 

Whom  did  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon draw  into  his  alliance  against 
the  Medes  1 

*Who  was  that  king  of  Baby- 
lon 1 

When  formidable  preparations 
were  making  against  Media,  what 
request  did  Cyaxares  II.  make  to 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia  ? 

What  did  Cyrus  display  in  his 
first  expedition  against  the  Baby- 
lonians 1 

What  took  place  in  the  first 
battle  1 

How  was  Cyaxares  affected  by 
the  conduct  of  Cyrus  1  He  was 
——discontent. 

What  discouraged  Cyrus  from 
immediately  laying  siege  to  Bar 
bylon  1  The  stupendous with- 
in. 

What  rendered  it  manifest,  that 
Cyrus  was  rising  to  the  empire  of 
Asia  1    His  great ^life. 

Meaning  ot  imffetuosUff  7 

When  Cyrus  returned  to  Me- 
dia, how  did  he  treat  his  unde  1 
He  had— aflfections. 


Acting  head  of  the  great  leagae, 
formed  against  Cyrus  1 

Of  whom,  was  he  kin^t 

What  division  of  Asia  Minor 
was  N.  of  Lydia  ^-South  T-West  1 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
Lydians  %    Tho* nation. 

For  what  was  Cresus  distin- 
guished, beside  his  riches  % 

How  large  was  the  confederate 
armyl 

Where  was  it  assembled  ? 

Which  way  was  Sardis  from 
Smyrna  1 — ^from  Ephesus  1 — ^from 
Troyl 

H!ow  large  was  the  army  of 
Cyrus  ^ 
Who  were  his  chief  dependence  1 

How  far  did  Cyrus  march  in 
quest  of  the  enemy  1 

What  is  the  first  and  grandest 
of  all  military  maxims  % 

Meaning  of  celerity  ? 

What  was  the  success  of  Cyrus 
in  the  engagement  that  ensued  1 
Never Asia. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Cre- 
sus, after  this  defeat  1  D^er- 
min  ed ^success. 

How  was  Cresus  treated,  after 
he  was  taken  1  He  was  condemn- 
ed  prince. 

Meaning  of  reprieve  7 


d 


CHAPTER  VI. 


What  ooantries  did  Cyrns  see 
sabjected  to  his  arms,  soon  after 
the  conqaest  of  Cresus  1 

What  is  said  of  Cyras's  intend- 
ed conqaest  of  Babylon  1  This 
enterprises. 

What  prospect  had  Cvras  of 
taking  Babylon?     He  had 


himself.    There  is stratagem. 

Give  some  aecotml  ef  Cyruses 
taking  Babylon  t 

Can  you  mention  any  titles,  ap- 
plied to  Babylon  in  scripture? 
Isa.  14  :  4.  Jer.  51 :  25. 

What  had  Gtod  promised  to 
give  Cyrus  ?    Isa.  45. 

After  how  many  years,  had 
Qod  promised  to  visit  his  people  ? 

Can  you  mention  any  events, 
that  took  place  in  the  palace  of 
Beishazzar,  the  night  that  the 
city  was  taken  1    Dan.  5. 

How  long  was  the  capture  of 
Babylon  by  Cyras,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu^ 
ehadnezzar  1 

What  was  the  consequence  of 
this  diversion  of  the  Euphrates  ? 

nhat  has  been  ike  sUUe  of 
Sohylon^  sinoe  U  was  taken  by 
Cyrus  ?  It  experienced deso- 
late. 

How  long  after  the  redaction  of 
Babylon,  dkl  Cyrus  succeed  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Media  and  Persia? 

What  is  said  of  the  fall  of  the 
Babylonian  empire,  and  the  rise 
of  the  Medo-Persian  ?  They  pre- 
sent--—^permanent. 

How  long  did  Cyrus  live,  after 
the  death  of  his  uncle  Darius? 

Give  some  account  of  the  con- 
dact  and  character  of  Cyrus.  He 
seems— —basis. 

What  has  been  the  nniform 
character  of  the  Persians  ?  In 
every  age,— neighbours. 


When  was  the  meridian  of  their 
glo^? 

What  rendered  the  revolution, 
eifected  by  Cyrus,  peculiarly  il- 
lustrious? The  restoration- 
Jerusalem. 

What  was  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  successors  of  Cyrus  ? 
Their  vanity  and  vices  were 
empire. 

Who  of  them  undertook  the 
most  memorable  enterprise  ?• 

By  what  was  his  invasion  of 
Greece  rendered  famous  ? 

From  what  places,  did  Xerxes 
draw  auxiliaries,  by  means  of  his 
alliance  with  the  Cfarthaginians? 

Where  did  be  encamp  his  vast 
army,  after  crossing  the  Helle»- 
pont? 

What  was  the  number  of  his 
forces  ?    About  twenty-five  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  and  1200 
ships. 
Where  was  he  met  by  Leonidas  t 

What  forces  were  under  Leo- 
nidas  ? 

How  many  Persians  fell  at 
Thermopylae  ? 

What  was  the  object  of  Leo- 
nidas  in  opposing  the  Persians  f 
He  did  not — —defence. 

What  was  the  naval  forea  of 
the  Greeks  ? 

Where  was  the  Persian  fleet 
vanquished  \ 

Who  was  the  hero  of  Salamis? 

Where  was  Mardonius  killed, 
and  his  army  cut  off? 

Who  were  the  heroes  of  Plateal 

What  was  the  fate  of  Hamilcar 
and  his  army  and  fleet? 

Had  the  Greeks  then  carried 
their  arms  into  Persia,what  would 
prdi>ably  have  been  the  result  ? 

For  what  did  Xerxes  deserve 
the  appellation  of  (Sreat  ? 


*  Ills  a  defect  in  this  history,  that  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  is  sopai^ 
fcicularly  described  before  the  first  invasion,  which  was  by  Darius  Hystaspes  his 
lUher.  It  is  apt  to  give  the  leaner  incorrect  ideas  of  chronolosy.  The  evii  may 
be  remedied,  by  omitting  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  till  the  7th  and  8(h  chap- 
ten  have  been  committed. 
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By  what  internal  means,  hxw 
nations  generally  risen  1 

By  w&x  internal  means,  have 
nations  generally  fallen  1 

How  long  did  the  kings  of  Sy- 
ria hM.  the  empire  of  Persia  1 


By  whom  was  Persia  soon  alter 

governed  1 

What  was  the  Persian  king- 
dom then  called  1 

What  is  said  of  the  slabilitj  of 
the  Persian  nation  1    If  we 
Persia. 


MISCELLANEOUS  aUESTIONS.    No.  t 


Founder  and  first  king  of  Ba- 
bylon 1 

Father  of  Sennacherib  ? 

In  what  year  of  the  reign  of 
Cyras,  was  the  restoration  of  the 
Jewsl 

Which  lived  first,  Abraham  or 
Nimrod  1 

What  ancient  empire  compre- 
hended mnch  of  what  is  now 
Turkey  in  Asial 

From  what  distingaished  his- 
torians, do  we  derive  our  princi- 
pal knowledge  of  the  Persians  1 

Most  important  city,  taken  by 
Cyrus  1 

What  became  of  Solomon's 
Temple  1 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing,  for 
which  Sardis  was  distinguished  ? 

In  what  country,  were  the 
Jews  captives  70  years  1 

Whicn  was  the  longest  period, 
iVom  the  creation  to  the  flood,  or 
from  the  flood  to  the  Christian 


era,  or  from  that  to  the  present 
time  1— shortest  1 

What  king  of  Judah  invited 
Arbaces  to  assist  him  against 
Syria  and  Israeli 

Most  distinguished  king  of  Per- 
sia 1 

Did  Abraham  live  before  or 
after  the  floodi — ^how  many  cen- 
turies 1 

Do  you  recollect  any  places  In 
the  bible,  where  the  Babylonish 
captivity  is  mentioned  1 

Against  what  nation,  did  Ne- 
riglissar  and  Cresus  unite  theiir 
forces  1 

Which  was  first,  the  c^tivity 
of  the  Jews  or  of  the  Ten  Tribes  1 

What  judgment  was  predicted 
against  Tyre,  because  she  re- 
joiced at  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem 1 

By  what  other  name,  is  Persia 
known  in  history -1 

First  king  of  Media  1 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


In  what  do  the  ancient  Greeks 
stand  unrivalled  1 

What  natural  advantages  had 
the  Greeks  1 

For  what  was  Greece  peculiar- 
ly calculated  7 

When  was  Greece  first  inhab- 
ited 1 

What  is  jthe  character  of  the 

history  of  Greece,  for  1000  years 

after  its  first  settlement  1 

When  did  Cecrops  found  A- 
fhens  ? 


Of  what  state,  was  Athens  the 
capital  t 

Which  way  was  Athens  from 
Sparta  t— ftom  Argos  1 — firom 
Delphos  1 

Who  introduced  alphabetic 
writiDg  into  Greece,  and  founded 
Theb^  in  Bceotia  1 

What  ancient  and  powerful 
cities  of  Greece  were  founded  by 
strangers  % 

What  were  the  character  and 
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State  of  the  people  in  Greece,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Cecrops,  Da- 
nans,  Cadmus,  &jc.  t  They  were 
order. 

What  two  circumstances  great- 
ly quickened  the  progress  of  the 
Greeks  in  various  arts  1 

When  was  a  system  of  written 
laws  introduced  mto  Greece  1 

What  striking  example  of  po- 
litical sagacity  did  the  ancient 
Greeks  exhibit  1  They  formed 
themselves  into  a  permanent  con- 
federation for  defence. 

Meaning  of  sagacity  ? 

Where,  and  how  often,  did 
their  delegates  meet  1 

What  was  the  influence  of  the 

Amphictyonic  council  1    By 

republic. 

When  was  the  Argonautic  ex- 
pedition 1 

What  is  the  Peloponnesus  now 
called  1 

What  is  its  extent  1 

What  seven  independent  states, 
did  the  Peloponnesus  contain,  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  'i 

What  was  the  extent  of  the 
Grecian  territories,  north  of  the 
peninsula  1 

Where  was  Troy  1  In  the  N. 
W.  comer  of  Asia  Minor. 

Which  way  was  Troy  from 
Athens  1 — from  Sardis  1 

By  whom,  and  when,  was  Troy 
founded  1  By  Dardanus,  or  Sca- 
mander,  about  1550  years  B.  C.  , 

Who  was  king  of  Troy,  when 
it  was  invaded  by  the  Greeks  1 

What  was  the  occasion  of  the 
Trojan  war  1  The  refusal  of  the 
Trojans  to  give  up  Helen,  queen 
of  Sparta,  whom  Paris  had  clan- 
destinel]^  carried  away. 

Meaning  of  clandestinely  ? 

Who  was  the  husband  of  He- 
len 1    Menelaus. 

Who  was  the  father  of  Paris  1 

How  long  were  the  Greeks  in 
taking  Troy  1 


How  did  the  Greeks  finally  tak» 
Troyl  Bv  the  stratagem  of  a 
large  wooden  horse,  including  a 
great  number  of  armed  men.* 

When  was  Troy  destroyed  1 

What  was  the  effect  of  the  Tro- 
jan  war  upon  the  Greeks  1  Very 
pernicious. 

Meaning  of  pemiciaus? 

What  celebrated  poet  is  the 
chief  and  almost  only  authority  on 
the  Trojan  war  1 

Name  of  his  poem  upon  that 
subject  1    The  Diad. 

What  important  order  was 
given  by  the  Delphian  oracle, 
about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  1 
That institution . 

What  was  the  oracle  1  It  was 
a  temple,  dedicated  to  Apollo, 
where  miraculous  answers  to  im- 
portant questions  were  supposed 
to  be  given  by  the  heathen  dei- 
ties. 

Which  way  was  Delphos  from 
Athens  1 — ^from  Sparta  1 — ^from 
Thebes  1 

What  were  the  most  important 
of  the  Oljrmpic  games  1 

Where  were  the  Olympic  games 
celebrated  1 

Who  frequented  these  games  1 

How  often  were  the  Olympic 
games  celebrated  1  Once  in  four 
years. 

What  name  was  given  to  the 
term  of  time,  fVom  one  celebra- 
tion to  another  1    An  Olympiad. 

When  did  the  Olympiads  com- 
mence 1    776  years  B.  C. 

In  what  proportion  did  Lycur- 
gus  divide  the  lands  among  the 
people  1    Equally. 

What  monev  did  he  allow  1 

What  was  nis  regulation  with 
regard  to  luxury  1 

What  was  the  tendency  of  the 
lawsof  Lycurgusl 

In  what  favorable  light,  mav 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus  be  regard- 
ed 1 


*  The  ttOKT  of  tlia  wooden  IwKM,  !•  ky  MOM  oonildtNd  (iiholoiit. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


of  tke  Greeks  were  sue- 
rdtfU  Ihe  Iwsd  of  Ike  Gte- 


What  games  were  institated, 

to  commemorate  the  destraction 

of  the  Crisseans  1 

put  of  the  PdopQWie>      What  was  the  state  of  Greece, 

rhkh  waj  when  the  Pythian  games  wert 

frtMaMesseaiat—fron  Attica  t     institatedl    Having respect. 

C^yital  of  Lacoaui  ?  I     What  effects  were  produced  by 

(fees  amhirinn  appear  I  the  natural  and  political  adyan- 

'     tages  of  the  Greeksl    The  arts 
maturity. 


eTidenc,  «ad  nost  odious  1 

Whal  histofj  is  peculiarly  is- 

atTKtiTe  10  ast  That  of  Greece. 

which  of  the  Grecian 

did  the  fifst  coBsiderahle 

1    The 

aad  the  Measeniatts. 

Bf  what  jaodreSt  were   they 

aetoaicdt 


party  was  fidorHKisI 
What  became  of  the  cooqnered 


How  k»$  was  it,  hdore  the 
reTolted  1 
ihe  character  of  the 


Whom  had  the  Messoiianspre- 
Tioasiy  dr«wn  into  their  alliance  1 

Who  was  the  Messenian  lead- 
erl  and  what  was  his  characm-l 

What  was  the  issoe  of  the  sec- 
MdMessentanwarl  The  Messe- 
nians  were  conqnered,  and  ibr- 
aook  their  ancient  abodes. 

What  does  Dr.  Gillies  say  of 


What  induced  the  Greeks  to 
withdraw  their  sapport  from  the 
monarch,  when  they  saw,  that  he 
abused  his  power  1 

Where  is  all  power  in  its  first 
principles  1 

For  what,  shonld  it  be  exer- 
dsedl 

What  gaye  nse  to  what  is  call- 
ed the  Smcred  War  in  Greece  1 
^  How  were  the  Greeks  afiected 
by  the  coodact  of  the  Crisseans  1 

To  whom,  was  their  ponish- 
mentreierredl 

What  vengeance  was  inflicted 
npon  the  Crisseansi 
*  TIm  accoanftor  ZeizM'invaaiaii 


What  is  said  of  the  superior 
strength  of  mind  in  the  ancients  t 

To  what  was  owing  the  ascen- 
doicy  of  Athens,  after  the  Mes- 
senian warl 

How  large  was  the  army,  with 
which  Darios  Hystaspes  invaded 
the  Scythians  1 

What  was  his  success?  He 
narrowly  escaped  destraction. 

What  Athenian  advised  to  des- 
troy the  bridge,  over  the  Danube  % 

Why  did  he  give  this  advice  1 

On  whom  besides  Miltiades, 
did  Darios  meditate  revenge  % 

What  had  induced  the  Persians 
to  desire  the  conquest  of  Greece  t 
Their assumed. 


What  peculiarljL^i^red  Darios 
Hystaspes  to  atten^Fthe  conquest 

of  Greece  1    Revenge honor. 

To  whom  did  Darius  give  the 
command  of  his  vast  armament  1 
Meaning  of  armameiU  7 
Where  did  the  Persians  invade 
Greecet 

Why  were  the  Athenians  left 
almost  entirely  alone,  to  fight  the 
Persians  1 
What  were  the  Grecian  forces  1 
What  were  the  Persian  forces  1 
Wlio  commanded  the  Atheni- 
ans, at  the  battle  of  Marathon  1 
Who  were  victorious  1 
What  was  afterwards  the  &te 
of  Miltiades? 

What  expedient  did  the  Per- 
sians devise,  to  wipe  away  Ihe 
disgrace  of  Marathon  t 

Ry  whom  was  this  underta- 
ken 1* 
jb0  sttendBd  to  with  giMfter  aavmtui 
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aUBSTlONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  WHIL£  INSPECTINa 

THE  TABLE  OR  CHART.    No.  IH. 


How  long  was  Athens  foanded 
after  the  creation  1 — ^afier  the 
flood  t — ^after  the  call  of  Abraham? 

Was  it  before  or  after  the  deliv- 
erance from  Egrypft 

Ho.w  long  was  the  destruction 
of  Troy  after  the  flood  1 — ^how  long 
before  the  dedication  of  the  tem- 
ple?—before  the  first  Olympiad? 

How  long  was  the  first  Persian 
invasion  after  Troy  was  destroy- 
ed 1 — after  Cyrus  ?-— how  long  be- 
fore Christ? 

How  long  was  the  second  in- 
vasion after  the  first  ? — after  Mes- 
€enia  was  conquered  ? — ^after  the 
Babylonish  captivity  ? 

Which  lived  first,  Herodotus  or 
Xenophon? — how  many  centuries 
after  Homer  ? 

Which  lived  first,  Cecrops  or 
Cyrus  ? — how  long  ? 

How  long  did  Nebuchadnezzar 
live  before  Xerxes  ? 

How  long  was  Achilles  after 
Moses? 


Which  was  first,  Darius  Hys- 
tospes  or  Nebuchadnezzar? — ^how 
lon^? 

How  lon||'  did  Nebuchadnezzar 
begin  to  reign  before  Cyrus  ? 

How  long  was  the  battle  of 
Marathon  before  those  of  Salamis 
and  Platea? 

How  long  was  Lycargns  before 
Solon  ? 

How  long  was  Solon  before 
Miltiades  ? 

Which  lived  first,  Homer  or 
Priam  ? 

What  distinguished  Jewish  cap- 
tive, lived  in  the  reigns  of  Nebu- 
chadLezzar  and  Cyrus  ? 

How  long  did  Isaiah  live  before 
Leonidas  ? 

Can  you  mention  any  cotempo* 
raries  of  Solon,  of  whom  you  have 
some  knowledge  ? 

Can  you  mention  any  important 
characters  between  731  and  536  T 
— important  events  ? 


CHAPTER  IX. 


What  was  the  fate  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  illustrious 
Greeks,  who  contributed  to  raise 
their  country  to  its  utmost  great- 
ness ?    Disgraced memory. 

What  became  of  Pausanias  ? 

What  became  of  Aristides  ? 

To  whom,  were    the   Greeks 
peculiarly  i  ndebted  ? 
^  What  kind  of  qualities  did  The- 
wistocles  possess  ? 

What  prevented  Themistocles 
from  sleeping,  for  many  nights 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon  ? 

What  was  the  great  object  of 
Themistocles  ? 

Why  did  Themistocles  procure 
the  banishment  of  Aristides  ? 

What  nefarious  design  did  The- 
mistocles suggest  to  Aristides? 
-  2 


Meaning  of  nefarious  ? 

How  did  Aristides  receive  the 
suggestion  ? 

After  what  victory ,did  Themis 
tocles  receive  great  homage  and 
applause,  at  the  Olympic  games  % 

IIow  was  Themistocles  treated, 
when  he  was  considered  danger- 
ous to  the  commonwealth  ? 

Whither  did  Themistocles  flee, 
after  his  banishment  ?  To  Argos, 
Molussus,  and  then  to  Persia  ? 

Of  what,  was  Argos  the  capital  ? 

Which  way  was  Molussus  from 
Thessaly  ?— from  Beotia  ? 

What  did  Themistocles  say  to 
the  king  of  Persia  ? 

How  did  Artaxerxes  treat  himi 

Agaiiist  what  city,  did  Artaxer- 
xes propose  to  send  Themislo6les1 
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How  did  Themistocles  aToid 
execating  the  king^s  order  1 

What  was  the  state  of  the  Per- 
sians after  the  inyasion  of  Xerxes  1 

After  Athens  had  been  destroy- 
ed br  Xerxes,  when  was  it  rebuilt  1 

Name  of  the  famous  harbor, 
boilt  at  that  time,  near  Athens  1 

Under  whose  administration, 
were  the  stupendous  and  elegant 
works  of  Athens  completed  1 

What  did  the  Greeks  unite  in 
their  character  and  conduct,  in  the 
days  of  Pericles  ? 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
administration  of  Pericles  1 

With  what  was  Pericles  en- 
dowed ? 

What  was  the  aim  of  Pericles  1 

In  what  were  the  Athenians  su- 
perior ^o  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  1 

How  did  the  Athenians  use  the 
ascendency,  they  had  gained  % 

Who  prevailed  upon  the  Athe- 
nians, to  assert  their  right  to  su- 
premaey  among  the  Greeks  1 
.   What  were  the  consequences  1 

Of  what  was  the  Peloponnesian 
var  productive  1   Of Philip. 

For  what  purpose,  did  Pericles 
require  deputies  from  all  Greece, 
to  assemble  at  Athens  1 

How  was  this  order  received  1 
By  many acquiescence. 

What  was  the  tendency  of  such 
a  measure  ? 

What  did  Pericles  say,  when 
he  heard  how  his  requisition  was 
received  at  Lacedemon  1 

Meaning  of  requisition  ? 

By  whom  was  the  Peloponne- 
sian war  begun  % 

Why  did  the  spirit  of  emigra- 
tion prevail  more  among  the 
Greeks,  than  any  other  nation  1 

Meaning  of  emigrtUioih  7 

Haw  were  the  oiSer  states  gradu- 
ally drawn  into  the  Peloponnesian 
war  ?    After ^provinces. 

What  was  the  character  of  the 

Spartans,  at  that  timel    If 

councils. 

What  was  the  first  object  of  the 
Spartan  league,  at  the  commence- 1 


ment  of  the  PelopoiiBcsiaa  war  t 

How  did  the  Athenians  escape 
the  fury  of  the  invaders  1 

Why  was  the  confederate  army 
soon  recalled  ? 

In  whose  favor,  was  the  balance 
of  success  for  several  years  1 

What  resistless  enemy  invaded 
Athens  in  the  second  year  ^f  the 
warl 

Give  some  account  of  the  na» 
tural  and  moral  effects  of  ikaX 
plague. 

What  distinguished  leader  was 
cut  ofi*  by  that  plague  1 

What  did  the  dying  Pericles 
consider  the  most  valuable  part 
of  his  character  1 

How  long  had  Pericles  been  en- 
gaged in  administering  the  affairs 
of  Athens  1 

Whom  did  the  Spartans  most 
perfidiously  put  to  death  1 

What  most  valuable  province 
revolted  from  Athens  during  the 
siege  of  Platea  1 

What  was  the  issue  of  that  re- 
volt 1 

What  disturbances  followed  the 
Lesbian  insurrection  1 

To  what  were  sanguinary 
scenes  afterwards  compared  ? 

Meaning  of  sanguinary? 

Character  of  Nicias  1 

Who  opposed  all  the  pacific 
effort  of  Nicias  "i 

With  what  crimes  did  Cleon 
charge  Nicias  1 

What  do  you  recollect  of  Bra- 
sidasl 

What  do  you  understand  by 
thepeace  of. Nicias  1 

w  hen  did  it  take  place  1 

To  whom  did  the  peace  of  Ni- 
cias give  offence  ? 

What  state  was  the  first  to  re- 
monstrate against  the  peace  of 
Nicias  1 

Of  what  did  the  Lacedemonians 
and  Athenians  accuse  each  other  1 

What  illustrious  youth  began 
to  distinguish  himself  at  Athens 
about  that  time  ? 

What   oHifice    did   Mcibiada 
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praeHse  itp»m  ike  Spavimn  ambas- 
sadors? 

How   were   the   ambassadors 
treated  in  consequence  of  this  ar- 
tifice 1 
Who  instigated  the  Athenians  to 
undertake  the  conquest  of  Sicily  ? 

Who  was  greatly  opposed  to 
this  undertaking  1 

Which  way  was  Sicily  from 
the  Peloponnesus  1 

What  did  Nicias  predict  con- 
cerning Alcibiades,  &c.  1 

Why  were  the  remonstrances 
of  Nicias  ineffectual  1  The  youth- 
ful—with Sicily. 

Whom  did  they  appoint  com- 
manders of  this  expedition  1 

What  was  the  last  attempt  of 
Nicias  to  dissuade  the  Athenians 
from  this  fatal  enterprise  1 

What  effect  upon  the  Atheni- 
ans, had  the  obstacles  presented  1 
-They  onl]^ ^assembly. 

What  increased  the  hopes  of 
all  ranks  1 

Who  besides  Nicias  openly  and 
boldly  opposed  the  Sicilian  expe- 
dition t 

For  what  was  Alcibiades  re- 
called from  Sicily  1 

On  whom,  did  the  conduct  of 
the  war  then  devolve  1 

What  was  his  success  ^ 

By  what  general  were  the  Sy- 
racusans  greatly  animated  "i 

What  was  the  fortune  of  the  in- 
vaders after  his  arrival  1 

Who  commanded  the  rein- 
forcement, which  was  sent  to  aid 
the  Athenians'! 

What  befell  the  Athenians  after 
the  arrival  of  the  reinforcement  1 

What  was  the  fate  of  Nicias 
and  Demosthenes  1 

What  was  the  destiny  of  the 
prisoners  generally  1 

Why  were  some  of  them  liber- 
ated 1 

What  returns  did  they  make  to 
Euripides  1 

How  did  the  Athenians  treat 
the  man,  who  first  informed  them 
of  the  disasters  in  Sicily  1 


How  were  the  Athenians  affisct- 
ed,  when    the   intelligence  was 

confirmed  1 

Against  whom  did  the  populace 
vent  their  rage  1 

What  was  the  effect  upon  their 
allies  and  dependents! 

What  remark  did  Cicero  makw 
upon  the  subject '{ 

What  was  the  tyranny  of  thft 
Four  Hundred  1 

Who  delivered  Athens  from 
these  tyrants  1 

Who,  for  a  short  time,  turned 
the  tide  of  success  in  favor  of  the 
Athenians  1 

What  was  the  consequence  of 
his  being  again  exiled  ? 

What  accelerated  the  ruin  of 
Athens  t 

Meaning  of  acceleraie  7 

Character  of  Lysander  1 

What  was  his  ruling  passion  1 

Who  introduced  a  fatal  change 
into  the  character  and  laws  of 
Sparta  1 

What  was  the  favorite  maxim 
of  Lysander  1 

"Why  was  not  the  victorious 
Lysander  continued  in  command 
more  than  one  vear  at  a  time  1 

Who  succeeded  himi 

What  was  his  character  1 

Who  counteracted  the  efforts 
of  Callicratidas  1 

What  was  the  issue  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Arginusae  1 

South  of  what  island,  was  Ar- 
ginusae 1 

Which  way  from  Troy  1 — ^from 
the  island  of  Eubeal 

How  did  the  Athenians  treat 
their  victorious  commanders  1 

Who  was  the  only  senator,  that 
dared  to  oppose  this  unjust  sen- 
tence 7 

Who  commanded  the  Spartan 
forces  after  the  death  of  Callicra- 
tidas 1 

Give  some  account  of  ike  batUe 
of  Egos  Potamos  7 

Where  was  Egos  Potamos  1 
In  the  S.  £.  corner  of  Thrace, 
I  nearly  N.  of  Troy. 
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Which  way  from  the  Propontis  1 

What  boast  did  Lysander  make 
after  that  batde  1 

What  was  the  condact  of  L}'- 
sander  after  the  battle  of  Egos 
Potamos)    After land. 

Conduct  of  the  besieged  Athe- 
nians 1    Its ^ritral. 

What  were  the  terms  of  capita- 
lation  1    The  city power. 

What  did  Lysander  do  after 
this  treaty  was  ratified  7 

State  of  Greece,  after  the  fall 
of  Athens  1    Athens,— -  destiny . 

Who  was  the  most  distingnisn- 
ed  ancient  philosopher  1  - 

To  what  occupation  was  he 
educated  1 

With  what  did  this  profession 
seem  to  hare  impressed  nis  mind  1 

What  diverted  him  from  this 
eooployment  1 

What  was  his  convicticm,  re- 
specting the  Grecian  schools  1 

What  did  he  consider  the  best 
use  of  knowledge  1 

To  what  class  of  people,  did 
Socrates  principally  devote  his 
'aborsi 

Whyl 

Give  some  account  of  his  man- 
ner of  instructing. 

What  method  of  disputing  is 
denominated  Soeraiic  7 

Why*? 

What  false  teachers  did  he 
often  confute  and  confound  1 

What  comedian  ridiculed  him 
upon  the  stage  1 

How  did  he  represent  Socrates  ? 

What  was  the  conduct  of  So> 
crates  during  the  representation  1 

How  long  was  this  before  his 
death  1 
Who  formally  accused  Socrates  1 

Of  what  did  the  accusation  con- 
aistl 

For  which  of  these  charges, 
might  there  have  been  some  foun- 
dation % 

To  what  sublime  notion  had  he 
probably  attained  1 

W^o  prepared  an  excellent 
oration  m  defence  of  Socrates  1 


Why  did  not  Socntas  pennit 

him  to  deliver  iti 

Why  did  Socrates  undertake 
his  own  defence  % 

What  was  the  character  of  his 
defence  1    Bold ^innocence. 

Against  what  did  he  attempt  tm 
persuade  young  and  old  1 

What  punishment  was  he  con- 
demned to  suffer  1 

In  what  manner  did  he  receive 
his  sentence  1 

What  did  Socrates  say,  when 
ApoUodorus  exclaimed  against 
his  dying  innocent  ? 

How  long  was  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  delayed  1 

Whyl 

How  did  Socrates  treat  Crito's 
proposal  of  his  escaping  from  pri- 
son'} 

How  did  Socrates  employ  the 
day  of  his  death  1 

In  what  manner  did  he  drink 
the  hemlock  t 

How  did  the  Athenians  feet 
after  they  came  to  reflect  upon  the 
death  of  Socrates  1 

What  was  done  to  his  accosen 
and  judges  T 

What  honors  did  they  show  to 
the  memory  of  Socrates  1 

When  was  the  genius  of  Greece 
displayed  inthebrightestsplendoil 

What  is  said  of  their  paintmg 
and  sculptural    The  name 
country. 

What  was  the  great  object  of 
the  artist  ^ 

What  were  to  be  found  in  every 
public  edifice  in  Athens  % 

What  gave  the  keenest  excite- 
ment to  excellence  1 

Who  restored  Athens  to  a  mea- 
sure of  liberty  1 

What  war  next  broke  out  in 
Greece  1 

Which  way  was  Bosotiaftom 
Attica  T—from  Phocis  i— from 
Eubeal 

Who  was  the  Boeotian  leader  1 

Who  saved  the  Spartans  from 
being  ravaged  by  E^mminondasl 

To  what  power  did  the  " 
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demonians  apply  for  aid  against 
the  Thebans  1 

How,  and  where,  was  the  Boeo- 
tian war  termiDatol  1 

GitHs  some  acamtU  of  ike  death, 
of  JEpamiiiondas. 

What  was  the  state  of  the  The- 
bans, after  the  death  of  Epami- 
nondas  T 

Who  is  generally  acknowledg- 
ed as  the  first  of  heroes  and  of  con- 
querors 1 

Give  some  account  of  the  coun- 
try of  Macedon  1 

Which  way  was  Macedon  from 
the  Peloponnesus  1-Thrace  VEpi- 
ms  1 — Asia  Minor  1 

Father  of  Alexander  t 

Father  of  Philip  1 

What  was  the  character  of 
Amyntasi 

By  whom  was  Philip  educated  1 

What  did  Philip  learn  in  adver-> 
sityl 

Mow  long  did  Philip  reside  in 
Thebes  7 

What  event  called  Philip  to  the 
throne  of  Macedon  1 

What  fired  the  ambition  of  Phi- 
lip 1    Possessing— —exceed. 

Under  what  unfavorable  cir- 
eomstances  did  Philip  ascend  the 
throne  ? 

What  was  his  first  care  1 

How  did  he  induce  his  threat- 
ening enemies  to  retire  1 

With  whom  did  he  then  form  a 
treaty  1 

Wliat  two  circumstances  were 
peculiarly  favorable  to  Philip^ 
'  Upon  what  did  the  success  of 
his  negotiations  usually  depend  1 

What  venerable  council  did  he 
corrupt  by  bribes  1 

What  remark  did  he  make  con- 
cerning the  capture  of  cities  1 

How  did  he  deceive  the  degen- 
erate patriots  of  Greece  1 

Why  did  he  foment  dissessions 
among  the  Grecian  stales  1 

Whom  did  he  marry  1 

By  whom  was  the  Phocian  war 
excited  Y 

North  of  what  gulf,  was  Phocisl 

2» 


Which  way  was  it  from  BcBotial 

Of  what  crime  were  the  Pho- 
cians  accused  1 

Who  were  ordered  by  the  Am- 
phict]^ons  to  take  arms  against  the 
Fhocians  1 

Who  promised  to  aid  the  Pho- 
cians  1 

Who  was  Philoraelus  ? 

What  was  his  fate  1 

Who  invited  Philip  to  take  part 
in  the  war  against  the  Phocians  1 

What  was  a  veil  for  Philip's 
ambition  on  this  occasion  ? 

What  was  the  consequence  of 
Philip's  joioing  the  league  against 
the  Phocians  t 

With  what  was  he  rewarded  1 

Why  was  not  a  mighty  effort 
made  against  Philip,  by  the  Spar- 
tans? 

Why  not  by  the  Athenians  1 

Who  successfully  opposed  Phi- 
lip  for  a  time  ? 
Where  1 

What  did  Philip  call  that  island  1 
Who  was  the  ODly  Athenian  ora- 
tor at  that  time,  tliat  was  not  cor- 
rupted by  Macedonian  gold  1 

Where  did  Philip  triumph  over 
the  liberties  of  Greece  1 

In  what  part  of  BoBotia,  was 
Cheronea  t 

Which  way  from  Thebes  1-from 
Mt.  Parnassus'? — from  Corinth  t 

Why  were  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans  vanquished  at  Cheronea? 

What  did  one  of  the  Athenian 
judges  afterwards  say  to  Lysicles  1 

What  honor  did  Philip  soon  re- 
ceive from  the  Amphictyons  1 

Cfive  same  account  of  the  death 
of  Philip. 

Itf  what  year  of  Philip's  age  and 
reign  was  he  assassinated  1 

Why  was  Alexander  suspected 
of  being  concerned  in  his  father's 
death  ?    Philip  had  once ^him. 

In  what  did  the  Greeks  find 
their  principal  resource  a^inst 
the  arms  ana  policv  of  Philip  1 

What  is  said  of  his  eloquence  1 

What  was  the  success  of  his 
first  attempts  in  public  1 
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From  wliat  arose  the  difficulties 
ke  had  to  sarmoantY 

What  proinpted  him  to  over- 
oome  these  difficulties  1 

WkM  meamres  did  ke  adopt  for 
this  purpose  ? 

What  is  said  of  his  example  ? 

What  did  Philip  write  to  Aris- 
totle, on  the  birth  of  Alexander  1 

How  long  did  Aristotle's  opin- 
ions predominate  over  men's  un- 
derstandings 1 

Oive  some  aeeowU  of  Buce- 
phalus. 

Against  whom  was  Alexander's 
first  enterprise,  after  his  accessionl 

Meaning  of  accession  7 

What  was  the  efiect  of  Alexan- 
der's fame,  upon  several  nations 
beyond  the  Danube  1 

General  course  of  the  Danube '1 
— ^into  what  does  it  flow  % 

Who  were  at  the  head  of  an 
attempt  to  foment  a  war  with 
Macedon,  when  they  heard  that 
Alexander  was  dead  % 

What  vengeance  did  Alexander 
execute  upon  Thebes  1 

What  effect  had  this  upon  the 
Greeks  1 

When  were  the  Greeks  most 
distinguished  for  degeneracy  ? 

What  part  of  Alexander's  con- 
duct astonished  the  ablest  gene- 
rals of  Philip  1 

What  reason,  relating  to  his 
father,  did  Alexander  pretend,  for 
invading  Persia"? 

With  what  forces  did  Alexan- 
der engage  in  his  Persian  expe- 
dition 1 

What  method  did  Memnon  re- 
commend, for  opposing  Alexan- 
der 7 

How  did  the  Persian  satraps  re- 
ceive this  advice  1 

Where  is  the  river  Granicas  1 

Owe  some  account  of  the  battle 
of  the  Chranicus. 

Who  saved  the  life  of  Alexan- 
der in  that  battle  % 

How  many  men  did  Darius  lose 
in  that  battle  1 

How  many  men  did  Alexander 
lose '         ^^ 


What  now  seemed  the  <Aly  im* 
pediment  to  Alexander's  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Persians  1 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Da>- 
rius  in  this  war  1 

Whom  did  Alexander  take  for 
his  model  % 

With  whom  may  Darius  Codo- 
manus  be  compared  ^ 

What  orders  did  Daiins  give 
his  satraps,  whom  he  sent  to  take 
Alexander  1 

Who  was  the  only  great  milita- 
ry character,  then  in  Che  service 
ot  Darius  1 

What  roused  Darius  from  his 
dream  of  security  1  " 

What  method  did  Charidemns 
propose  to  Darios,  for  vanqaishing 
Alexander  1  Woald— country. 

Why  did  the  counsellors  c^ 
Darias  advise  him  to  put  his  Gre- 
cian troops  to  death  1 

What  was  the  conduct  ot  the 
Persians,  who  were  set  to  guard 
the  pass  into  Cilicial 

In  what  part  of  Asia  Minor,  is 
Cilicia  1 — which  way  fromLydia) 
— ^from  Syria  1 

What  did  Alexander  express, 
when  he  gained  the  height  ? 

To  what  place  did  the  ablest 
counsellors  of  Darius  advise  him 
to  return,  in  order  to  meet  Alex- 
ander 1 

Why  was  Darius  surprised  and 
disappointed,  when  he  neard,  that 
the  Macedonian  army  was  ap- 
proaching him,  at  the  bay  of  Is- 

BUSl 

Of  what  sea,  was  the  bay  of 
Issns  a  part  1 

Which  way  was  Issus  from  the 
Granicus  1 

Why  was  the  place  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Issns  most  unfortunate  for 
Darius  ^  A  narrow— -and 
mountainous. 

From  what  motives,  did  Alex- 
ander encourage  his  men  to  the 
contest  1 

Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Issus.    The  conflict— escape. 

How  did  Alexander  treat  the 
family  of  Darius  1 
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Oiv9  some  uecawU  tf  Aiexan- 
der's  taking  lyrt. 

On  what  sea,  was  Tjrre  % — 
which  way  from  Tarsos  1 

What  city  did  Alexander  finud 
in  Egypt  1 

How  far  did  Alexander  carry 
his  conquest  'i 

Where  did  Alexander  gain  his 
last  victory  over  the  Persians  1 
At  Gkagamela,  near  Arbela  1 

Whieh  way  was  Arbela  fh>m 


Usub  1~-^frolB  the  Qraniensl— 
from  Nineveh  1 

How  did  AlexMider  api^ar  in 
establishing  order  and  goverft* 
ment  in  his  vast  dominions  1  He 
showed— armies. 

Give  some  accoont  of  Alexin* 
der's  death.  Whik  pdanniiig^— • 
reign. 

What  was  the  character  of  Al- 
exander 1    If— —none. 


CHAPTER  X. 


What  was  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Alexander  ? 

Among  whom  were  his  domin- 
ions divided  1 

What  countries  had  Cassander  1 

What   cooniries  had  L]rsima- 
chnsl 

What  countries  had  Ptolemy  1 

What  countries  had  Selene  us  1 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander  1 

Which  of  them  was  an  excep- 
tion from  this  remark  1  Ptolemy. 

What  was  the  ccmdition  of  the 
states  of  Greece,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  1 

For  what  purpose,  does  Cassan- 
der seem  to  have  been  designed  1 

Who  has  been  suspected  of 
having  poisoned  Alexander  1 

Where  was  Antioch  1 

For  what  was  it  distinguished  1 

What  surname  was  eiven  to 
Antiochus  for  expelling  the  Gauls 
from  Asia  Minor  1 

With  what  propriety,  has  the 
term  Greai  been  applied  to  Anti- 
ochus III.  1  If victories,  fight- 
ing-— completely. 

What  distinguished  general 
tendered  his  services  to  Antiochus 
the  Great  1 

What  was  his  advice  to  Anti- 
ochus 1 

What  prevented  Antiochus  f^om 
accepting  this  advice  1  Narrow 
views  and  jealousy. 

What  injury  did  Antiochus 


sustain,  from  his  contest  with  the 
Romans  1  With  the  loss- 
peace. 

What  is  the  history  of  Syria, 
after  the  death  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  1 

What  was  the  charaeteriftic  of 
the  Syrian  dynasty  1 

After  the  Syrians  had  expdled 
from  the  government,  the  descen- 
dants of  Seleucus,  whom  did  they 
elect  to  be  their  kingi 

When  did  Syria  become  a  Ro- 
man province  1 

Wliat   was  the  character  of 
Ptolemy  Soter  1 
Who  succeeded  Ptolemy  Soter  1 

For  what  was  Ptolemy  Phiia- 
delphus  distinguished  % 

By  whom  was  the  famous  Al- 
exandrian library  begun  1 

Of  how  many  volumes  did  both 
parts  of  this  library  consist  1 

What  influence  had  this  library 
upon  Egypt  1 

Who  was  the  first  president  of 
this  library  1 

What  was  the  average  length 
of  the  Ptolemies'  reigns  1 

Under  whom  was  the  Old  Tes- 
tament translated  into  Greek  1 

What  is  this  translation  called  1 

When  did  the  genius  of  war 
forsake  the  Greeks,  for  the  Car- 
thaginians 1 

How  are  the  conquests  of  Al- 
exander to  be  regarded  % 

What  influence  upon  the  nn* 
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tions  had  the  Blacedonian  con- 
qoesti    They  left better. 

Who  was  a  more  dangcrons  en- 
emy to  Greece,  than  Alexander  1 

What  inflnence  upon  Egypt, 
had  the  conquests  of  Alexander  1 

What  was  the  inflnence  of  the 
Grecian  conquests  upon  literar 
tore  1    Grecian arms. 


How  were  the  Greeks  affect 
ed  by  the  news  of  Alexander's 

death  1 
Of  what  did  they  consider  this 

event  as  the  harbin^r  1 
Meaning  of  AarW»^«r  7 
Who  was  Alexander's  imme- 
diate successor  in  Macedon  % 

To  what  did  the  orators  excite 
the  people  % 

Who  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  army  against  Macedon  % 

What  was  the  success  1 

What  was  the  success  of  Anti- 
pater's  next  campaign  "i 

Against  whom  was  his  resent- 
ment principally  directed  1 

Gire  some  account  of  the  death 
of  Demosthenes  1 

What  rendered  Phocion  great- 
ly beloved  and  respected  1 

How  many  times  was  Phocion 
elected  general  1 

By  what  enemies,  was  Phocion 
greatly  respected  1 

Give  some  accowU  of  the  death 
of  Phocion. 

What  was  his  djring  message 
to  his  son 't 

What  reason  did  he  give  for  op- 
ining the  counsels  of  Demos- 
thenes? 

Who  expelled  Polysperchon 
from  Athens  1 

Next  governor  of  Athens  % 

What  benefits  did  Demetrius 
Phalereas  confer  upon  Athens  1 

How  did  the  Athenians  express 
their  gratitude  1 

Who  induced  the  Athenians  to 
withdraw  from  the  standard  of 
Demetrias  Phalereus  'S 

With  whom  had  Pyrrhus  wars  1 

Which  way  was  Epirus  from 
Thessaly  1— -from  Etolia  % 


What  had  Sparta  retained  du- 
ring these  commotions  1 

What  was  proposed  to  be  done 
with  the  Spartan  ladies,  when 
Pyrrhus  was  encamped  before 
the  walls  of  Sparta  1        ^  .     ,  . 

What  was  the  speech  of  Archi- 
damia  to  the  senate  on  that  occa^ 

Isionl 

I     What  measure  was  taken  in 
consequence  of  this  address  1 
In  what  enterprise  was  Pyrrhus 

slain  1 

What  republic  began  now  to 
make  a  conspicuous  figure  1 

Of  what  did  the  Achean  con- 


federacy originally  consist  1 

What  greatly  recommended 
the  Achean  confederacy  to  sur- 
rounding nations  1 

By  whom  were  the  Acheans 
first  deprived  of  liberty  1 

When  did  the  Achean  League 
revive  1 

Who  induced  Sicyon  to  join 

the  league's 

On  what  gulf,  was  Sicyon  1 

In  what  state  1— which  way 
from  Corinth  1 

I     Give  some  account  of  the  child- 
\  hood  and  youth  of  Arahis. 

With  what  was  his  mind  occu- 
pied, when  arrived  at  manhood  1 

How  did  he  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing his  desire  1 

To  what  dignity  was  Aratns 
soon  advanced  1 

What  was  his  success  against 
the  Macedonians  % 

What  important  consequence 
ensued  1 

What  encomium  does  Gillies 
bestow  upon  Antigonus  II.  1 

Meaning  of  encomiuM  ? 

What  other  accessions .  were 
made  to  the  League  about  that 
timet 

Whose  jealousy  led  them  to 
excite  the  Spartans  and  others  to 
war  with  the  Acheans  1 

Which  way  was  Etolia  frcHn 
Thessaly  1r— from  Achaia  1 

What  had  for  some  time  been 
the  character  of  the  Spartans  1 
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They  had  txcliangad— — nuumers. 

Who  resolved  to  restore  the  an- 
eient  discipline  of  Sparta  1 

How  did  he  begin  this  most  ar- 
dnoQs  workl 

What  decree  did  Agis  persuade 
thepeople  to  enacts 

W hy  did  he  not  execute  that 
decree  1 

What  became  of  Agis  1 

Who  entered  vigorously  into 
the  plans  of  Agis  for  reformar 
tionl 

To  what  did  Cleomenes  ascribe 
the  failure  of  Agis  1 

Give  some  account  of  the  Spartan 
reformation  under  cUomenes. 

What  was  proved  by  the  result  1 

To  what  king  of  Sparta  did  the 
Etolians  apply  for  assistance 
against  the  Acneans  1 

What  was  the  success  of  Cleo- 
menes against  the  Acheans  7  He 
took extremity. 

To  whom  did  Aratns  then  ap- 
'ply  for  assistance  1 

Conditions  of  the  compact  form- 
ed with  Antigonus  II.  1 

Give  some  accownt  of  the  baUle 
of  SeUasia. 

What  became  of  Cleomenes  1 

How  long  continufed  the  alli- 
ance between  Aratus  and  the  Ma- 
cedonians 1 

By  whom  was  the  protection  of 
the  League  solicited  1 

How  did  they  regard  it  1 

How  were  its  enemies  concili- 
ated? 

What  was  the  consequence  of 
Aratus's  ofiendin|^  Philip  1 

How  did  the  kmg  of  Macedon 
kindle  wa^with  the  Romans  1 

Who  was  the  last  king  of  Ma- 
cedon 1 

Under  whom  did  the  Acheans, 
then  maintain  their  influence  1 

What  did  he  teach  them  to  feel  1 

Who  was  denominated  the  last 
of  ike  Greeks? 

What  was  the  state  of  the 
Achean  League,  after  the  death 
of  Philopoemeni  Biianifestly  de- 
clining. 


Why  did  the  other  Grecian 

states  rejoice  at  this  % 

What  was  a  favorite  maxim 
with  the  Romans  1 
What  three  political  parties  were 
found  in  almost  every  Grecian 

What  proclamation  did  Flami- 
nius  make  to  the  Greelis  1 
When  was  this  mask  thrown  offl 
What  Grecian  state  first  fell  un- 
der the  Romans  1 

What  obstacle  remained  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  Greeks  1 

Meaning  of  subjugation  7 

Of  what  crime  did  the  Roman 
commissioners  accuse  the  princi- 
pal Acheans  1 

Why  did  many  of  the  Acheans 
appeal  to  the  Roman  senate  1 

How  many  of  them  were  sent 
to  Romel 

How  were  they  treated  on  their 
arival  1 

What  was  done  with  them  1 

How  many  died  in  17  years  1 

What  favor  was  then  granted 
themi 

What  distinguished  Achean  was 
permitted  to  reside  at  Romel 

What  induced  the  Acheans  to 
revolt  from  the  Romans  1 

Who  commanded  the  Romans 
in  suppressing  this  revolt  1^ 

Give  some  account  of  Corinth  as 
it  then  existed. 

What  became  of  these  works 
of  taste  t 

Who  preserved  a  few  specl* 
mens  1 

By  whose  order  was  Corinth 
reduced  to  ashes  1 

Wheni 

Give  some  farther  account  of 
the  vanquished  Greeks.    All  the 
name  of  Achia. 


What  pre-eminence  did  Greece 
retain  for  ages  1 

What  homage  did  the  Romans 
pay  to  conquered  Greece  1  It 
was ruins. 

Why  do  the  Greeks  merit  the 
first  rank  amon^  nations  1  They 
founded-F— genius. 
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^1     AndcBt  name  of  the  Sea  of 


Seal      Lasi  king  of  Macedon  1 

Principal  battle,  dohng  the  first 


edorcr  tke 


vhich  miip  tnuapk- 
iifaenies  oi  Greece  1    i 
to  ike  rcpiililic  otf' 

alUesI 


by  the 


inadT 


tto 


What  was  the  Delphian  orafde  1 

Fbonder  of  Thebes  1 

What  contrast  vas  presented  in 
the  ehnndefs  of  Micias  and  Aki- 
Madcsl 

Who  was  Phik^Mmen  1 

What  goTemor  of  Athens  was 
mfterwarob  first  president  of  the 
Alexandrian  librarjl 

Sneecss  of  Agis  and  Cleonie- 
nes,  in  attempting  to  restore  tht 
ancient  discipline  of  ^larta  1 

What  Macedonian  endearoor- 
ed  todestrojthe  Athenian  orators? 

Native  city  of  Socrates  and 
Phociottt 

Spartan  commander,  who  caus- 
ed the  walls  of  Athens  to  be  demo- 
lished 1 

Which  was  most  easterly, 
Athens  or  Sparta  1 

Where  did  the  Amphictyonic 
council  meet  1 

Last  message  of  Phocion  to  his 
aoni 

Whom  did  Darias  put  to  death 
for  tellinghiman  onpleasanttrath? 

What  ffreat  Athenian  orator 
poisoned  himself,  to  escape  his 
enemies  1 

With  what  king  did  Aratas  form 
an  alUaoce  in  order  to  establish 
«  thepower  of  the  Acheans  1 

How  many  principal  Acheans 
were  sent  to  Rome  for  trial  1 


What  city  was  called  the  Key 
»fike  Pdapmrnmesus? 

General  name,  given  to  Greece 
after  it  becamea  Roman  province  1 

Ihstiogvished  Athenian  45 
times  elecied  general  1  Foonder 
of  Athens  1 

What  was  the  end  of  the  ciQr 
of  Cadmosi 

Disdngoished  character,  bom 
at  Tarsos  in  Cilicia  1 

If  Darios's  commission  had 
been  execated,  which  way  must 
Alexander's  soldiers  have  gone  1 

Can  yon  think  of  any  resem- 
blance, or  any  difference,  in  the 
characters  of  Themistocles  and 
Pericles  1 

Ancient  name  of  the  Morea  1 

Father  of  Perseos  1 

Can  yon  mention  any  respects 
in  which  Darius  Codomanns  dif- 
fered from  Darias  Hystaspes  1 

Of  what  ci^,  was  Socrates  t 

Who  was  Aratas  1 

What  war  was  terminated  by 
Lysander  1 

What  relation  was  Alexander 
to  the  wife  of  Cassander  1 

From  what  did  Galatia  derive 
its  name  1 

What  is  the  Seplaagioti 

Two  most  distinguished  Achean 
generals  1 

Do  you  think  of  anyreromblonce 
between  Nicias  and  Phocion  1 

Distinguished  Achean  historian, 
who  witnessed  the  destruction  of 
Corinth  1 

Roman  consul,  who  destroyed 
Corinth  1 

What  seemed  to  point  out 
Athens  as  the  guardian  of  Greece  t 

Who  was  Epaminoodas  1 

Who  wasPyrrhusI 

How  old  was  Cyrus  when  he 
diedl 
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How  many  times  did  the  Per- 
^hms  ininide  Greece  1 

Who  was  Me&elansl 

Who  hasgiveo  ahigh  ealoginm 
upon  Aristomenesi 

Who  was  the  greatest  of  the 
Grecian  orators  1 

Who  was  Charidemus  1 

Why  did  Alexander  hum  the 
palace  of  Persepolis  1 

How  far  did  Alexander  extend 
his  conquest  eastward^ 

Who  was  Lysimachos  1 

Who  was  the  first  king,  of 
whose  administration  we  have  a 
regular  account  in  history  % 

What  was  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  Alexander  % 

Who  was  Dejoces  1 

Who  was  Solon  1 

When  did  Cirrus  issue  a  decree 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  1 

Wo  checked  the  progress  of 
Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Greece  1 

Who  commanded  the  Trojans 
against  the  Greeks  1 

Who  was  Pericles  1 

Who  was  Clitusl 

Who  was  Leonidas  1 

Is  the  climate  of  Greece  warm- 
er, or  cooler,  than  it  was  ancient- 
ly? 

Which  of  the  Grecian  games 
united  hoxing  and  wrestling  1 

Who  was  Miltiades  t 

Between  whom  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Mantinea  1~of  Platea  1 

What  ads  of  Alexander  gave 
him  the  greatest  distress  1 

What  did  Alexander  find  in  the 
eamp  of  Darius  1 

what  was  the  efifect  of  Alexan- 
der's conquest  upon  the  nations 
east  of  Persia  ? 

What  was  the  beginning  of  the 
kingdom  of  Nimrod  1 

Who  were  Datis  and  Artapher- 
nesl 

What  war  appears  to  have  been 
most  disastrous  to  the  Greeks  1 

Who  was  Amvntas  1 

Who  deserved  the  appellation 
of  Great,  for  the  greatness  of  his 
fcUiet  and  vices  1 


How  does  aaUtioii  appear  m 
demagogues  1 

How  many  wars  had  the  Lace- 
demonians with  the  Messenians  1 

What  had  been  the  reign  of 
Priam  previous  to  the  Grecian  in- 
vasion? 

What  became  of  the  Trpjans  1 

What  army  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  greatest,  that  was  ever 
brouffht  into  the  field  1 

What  ancient  country  was  pe» 
culiarly  favorable  to  genius  1 

Who  was  Amphictyon  ? 

Who  was  Hector  ? 

What  kin|^  of  Persia  were 
most  distinguished  1 

What  relation  was  Agamem- 
nou  to  Menelaus  1 

What  is  meant  by  the  Pireusi 

Who  was  Sennacherib  1 

Where  was  Ecbatanal 

Who  was  Lycurgusi 

For  what  was  the  strait  of  Sa- 
lamis  distinguished  1 

Mention  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Grecian  warriors  1 

u  what  parts  of  Greece,  have 
the  most  important  battles  been 
fought  1 

l^hat  relation  was  Cyras  to 
Darius,  mentioned  in  scripture? 

Mostpowerful  prince  of  Greece, 
in  the  Trojan  war  1 

Which  of  the  Persian  kings 
invaded  the  Scythians  1 

What  king  of  Assyria  bonit 
himself  in  his  capital  1 

Who  was  Shalmaneser  1 

Who  was  Neriglissar  1 

Who  was  Priam  1 

Who  was  Aristomenes  1 

Who  was  Mardonius  1 

Who  attempted  to  dissuade 
Alexander  from  passing  the  Gran- 
icusl 

Mother  of  Darius  Codomanus  1 

Who  was  Ptolemy  Soter? 

What  city  was  called  the  Queen 
of  the  East  for  many  ages  after  the 
reign  of  Alexander  1 

Who  was  the  Husband  of  Se- 
miramis  1 

Who  was  filled  with  envy, 
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chasrte  siiddiieoQteiit  •!  tiie  sno- 
cess  of  Cyms  1 

By  what  aieaiis  were  the  Athe- 
Mmoa  directed  to  defeid  them- 
selves  ftgaiast  Xerxes  1 

WbowmsCadmvsl 

How  many  times  was  Cresns 
nnqajshed  tiy  Cyms  1 


WhawisPazisI 

Whom  does  Dr.  QiUies 
sider  as  deserving  of  immoTtal 
ftme? 

How  long  was  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  after  that  of  Darius  1 

Who  was  Themistoclesl 
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How  lone  was  the  Pelojwnne- 
aian  war  aAer  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple?— after  the  battle  of 
Marathonl 

How  long  was  the  banishment 
•f  Themistoeles  before  the  birth 
of  Socrates  V-after  the  battle  of 
Salamis  V-the  captivity  of  Daniel '{ 

How  long  was  the  death  of  So- 
crates aft^er  the  invasion  of  Xer- 
xes 1 

How  long  was  the  taking  of 
Athens  after  the  Bal^lonish  Cap- 
tivity 1— after  the  battle  of  Mara- 
Ihonl 

How  long  was  the  battle  oi 
Mastinea  before  the  reign  of  Phi- 
lip ?--the  battle  of  Cheronea  % 

How  old  was  Alexander  at  the 
battle  of  Cheronea  1 — at  the  death 
of  his  father  1 

How  long  was  the  beginning  of 
Alexander's   reign  in  Macedon 


after  that  of  Cyms  1— of  N^u- 
chadnezzar  I— of  David  1 

If  you  had  taken  a  journey  in 
the  year  335,  whom  and  what 
might  you  have  seen  in  Qreeee  ? 
— in  Persia  1 

How  long  was  the  battle  of 
Granicns  after  that  of  Salamis  1 
—of  Egos  Potamosi— of  Chero- 
nea? 

How  long  was  it  from  the  taking 
of  Tyre  by  Nebachadnezzar,  tiU 
its  capture  by  Alexander? 

Can  you  mention  any  charac- 
ters, of  whom  you  have  some 
knowledge,  that  Uved  between  400 
and  5001 

How  long  was  Ptolemy  Soter^ 
accession  after  the  capture  of 
Athens  by  Lysander? 

How  long  was  the  restoration 
of  the  dailv  worship  at  Jemsalem 
after  Epiphanes  began  to  reign  ^ 


CHAPTER  XI. 


From  what  do  all  nations  wish 
to  derive  merit  1 

With  what  do  they  generally 
supply  the  defect  of  history  1 

From  whom  did  the  Romans 
wish  to  be  thoaght  to  have  de- 
scended 1 

Why? 

From  what  prince  did  they  pre- 
tend to  derive  their  origin  ? 

Who  were  the  reputed  parents 
ofEneaa? 


Cfive  same  farther  accovmt  of 
Eneas,  Having ^years. 

Who  was  the  founder  of  Rome  t 

Of  what  murder  was  he  guilty  t 

How  extensive  was  the  city  at 
that  time? 

How  extensive  was  its  territo- 
ry? 

For  whom  did  Romulus  open  a 
sanctuary? 

What  attendants  had  Romulus 
after  he  was  elected  king  1 
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What  was  the  busioess  of  the 
lictors  1 

How  nnmeroas  was  the  senate  1 

Of  what  characters,  was  it  com- 
posed 1 

What  were  the  senators  called  7 

What  were  their  decendants 
called  1 

What  were  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple called  1 

What  power  did  the  Plebeians 
assume  1 

What  was  the  first  care  of  the 
new-created  king  1 

In  what  did  the  religion  of  that 
ageprincipally  consist '} 

What  were  the  pretensions  of 
th«  soothsayers  1 

What  powet  had  the  husband 
OFer  the  wife  ? 

What  power  had  the  father 
over  his  cnildren  1 

How  were  the  people  divided 
and  sabdivided  1 

How  did  the  Romans  yrocurj 
wives  at  that  time? 

How  did  the  Roman  youth  gain 
the  favor  of  their  Sabine  wives  1 

What  ensued  from  the  resent- 
ment of  their  parents  1 

Last  king  that  attempted  to 
revenge  this  disgrace  of  his  caun- 
tryl 

How  was  the  Tatian  war  ter- 
minated 1 

What  were  the^onditions  of  the 
accommodation  which  ensued  1 

How    long  did  Tatius  reign 
with  Romulas  1 
Effect  of  success  upon  Romulus  1 

Wl>at  became  ofRomalusI 

What  did  the  senators  pretend 
hhd  become  of  him  1 

How  was  Romulas  regarded 
after  death  7 

Who  succeeded  Romulus  1 

How  was  the  government  ad- 
ministered for  a  year  after  the 
death  of  Romulus  1 

Who  was  then  chosen  king  1 

For  what  was  he  eminent  7 

In  what  was  he  skilled  7 

What  vas  his  conduct  after  his 
flection  1    It  wafli---kingdom. 
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With  what  goddess  did  he  pro- 
fess to  have  intercourse  1 

What  do  you  recollect  concern- 
ingthe  temple  of  Janus  1 

What  distinction  did  Kama 
abolish  1 

How  long  did  Romulas  and 
Numa  reign  ? 

Who  succeeded  Numa  1 

To  what,  was  he  entirely  de- 
voted 1 

How  was  the  war  between  the 
Romans  and  Albans  terminated  1 

Give  same  accownt  of  ike  com- 
bat  between  the  Horatit  and  OU' 
riaiii. 

Who  succeeded  Tullus  Hosti- 
Uusl 

What  relation  was  he  to  Kama  % 

Whom  did  he  take  for  his  mo- 
dell 

What  important  port  did  he 
build  1 
Who  succeeded  Ancus  Martins  1 

What  was  his  original  name  1 ' 

What  is  said  of  his  father  1 

How  many  member^  did  Tar- 
quin  the  Elder  add  to  the  senate  1 

Who  succeeded  Tarquin  the 
Elder  1 

Chief  object  of  his  reign  1 

What  regulation  did  he  insti- 
tate  to  ascertain  the  increase  of 
thepeople  1 

Qive  some  account  of  the  lus- 
trum. 

To  whom  did  be  marry  his 
two  daughters  1 

How  did  he  cross  their  tempers  1 

What  murders  did  Lucius  and 
TuUia  perpetrate  % 
Who  succeeded  Servius  TuUiosI 

How  did  the  best  part  of  the 
community  regard  the  accession 
of  Tarquio  the  Proud  1 

Why  did  he  refuse  burial  to 
the  bodv  of  his  father-in-law  1 

In  what  did  his  policy  consist  7  v 

Qive  some  accovmi  of  the  strata- 
gem,  by  which  Tarquin  took  tke 
cUy  of  Gabii, 

Give  some  accownt  of  the  Sibfjig 
who  sold  her  books  to  TarmUn. 

What  was  the  wpeeeh  of  Jonins 
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Bratos  orer  the  body  of  Lucretia  1 
What  did  he  then  tell  those 

aitrandhiml 
What  oath  did  he  cause  them 

to  swear? 


What  decree  did  the  iieiiatc 
proceed  to  pass  1 

What  injury  did  he  afterwards 
do  to  his  country  1 


CHAPTER  XII. 


In  what  did  the  Greeks  excel  1 
v^e  Romans  1  I 

In  what  did  the  Romans  excel 
adl  other  nations  ? 

What  principles  of  freedom 
had  the  Roman  monarchy  1  The 
king- — monarch . 

Which  of  the  kings  acted  most 
independently  of  those  salutary 
checks  1 

When  the  monarchy  was  abol- 
ished, what  form  of  government 
was  substituted  t    Republican. 

What  officers  were  substituted 
.  for  kings  1 

How  great  was  their  power  1 

What  were  considerable  checks 
to  the  abuse  of  consular  power  1 

How  often  were  consute  elect- 
ed! 

Who  were  the  two  first  cotk^ 
sulsl 

How  was  the  new-formed  gov- 
ernment greatly  endangered  I 

Of  what  great  crime,  were  two 
of  the  sons  of  Brutus,  guilty  1 

For  what  striking  act  of  justice, 
was  Brutus  distinguished?    He 
death. 

Most  formidable  enemy,  inci- 
ted by  Tarquin  against  Rome  ? 

Which  way  was  Etmria  from 
Ro^e  1 — from  Cisalpine  Gaul  ? 
Why  was  Porsenna  willing  to  en- 
gage in  a  war  with  the  Romans  ? 

Give  same  auowni  of  Parsen- 
iut^s  besieging  Rome. 

By  what  great  internal  difficul- 
ties, was  the  Roman  Common- 
wealth greatly  harassed,  in  every 
part  of  its  duration  1 

How  were  they  generally  set- 
tled? 

what  was  the  general  chaeae- 
IBT  of  the  Roman  government  ? 


When  was  Largius  appointed 
first  dictator  ? 

What  power  had  the  dictator  ? 
His— monarch. 

In  what  emergencies,  was  a 
dictator  chosen  ? 

What  gave  rise  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  tribunes  ? 

How  often,  and  from  whom, 
were  the  tribunes  chosen  ? 

What  were  the  power  and 
office  of  the  tribunes  ? 

What  was  the  number  of  the 
tribunes  ? 

What  was  the  Original  name  of 
Coriolanus? 

Why  was  he  called  Coriolanms  ? 

How  did  he  draw  upon  himself 
the  resentment  of  the  people  ? 

With  what  crime  was  he  at 
first  charged  ? 

Give  some  accoimt  of  his  de- 
fence. 

How  was  be  aided  in  his  trial  bv 
those  whose  lives  he  had  saved  f 

What  was  the  immediate  effeqt 
of  this  defence  ? 

Why  was  he  not  immediately 
cleared  ? 

What  ground  was  there  for  this 
charge  ? 

To  what  was  he  condemned  ? 

Whose  friendship  and  assist- 
ance did  he  obtain  after  his  ban- 
ishment ? 

What  conditions  did  the  Ro- 
mans offer  him,  when  he  had  en- 
camped before  the  city? 

What  replv  did  he  make  ? 

How  dia  he  treat  the  second 
embassy  ? 

Of  what  characters  did  the  third 

embassy  consist?     

.  What  was  the  sacceas  of  the 
third  embassy  ? 
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Of  whom  did  the  fourth  deputa- 
tion consist  1 
What  was  their  success  1 
What  became  of  Coriolanusi 
Who  was    the  most  emideut 
character,  found  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  Roman  republic  1 

What  was  his  occupation  1 
.   From  what  enemies,  did  Cincin- 
\atus  deliver  the  Romans  1 

What  is  to  be  considered  most 
remarkable  in  the  conduct  of  Cin- 
rinnatus  1 

When  did  the  Romans  intro- 
duce written  lawsl    451  B.  C. 
How  were  these  laws  collected  1 
Upon  what  were  they  written  1 
When  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables  were  introduced,  what  mag- 
istrates were  created  1     Decem- 
yirs. 

For  what  were  the  decemvirs 
appointed  *( 

what  officers  were  next  ap- 
pointed 1 

What  remark  does  the  author 
make,    respecting   free   gpvem- 

ments  1    Whoever nations. 

What  Roman,  next  in  time  to 
Cincmnatus,  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice  1 

Of  what  crime  did  the  tribunes 
pretend  that  Camillus  was  guilty  1 
How  did  Camillus  avoid  a  pub- 
lic trial  1 

Give  some  account  of  the  GauZSy 

that   invaded   Rome  7     The • 

country. 

Most  distinguished  chieftain  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls  1 

Meaning  of  C?waipin«?  On  this 
side  the  Alps. 

Why  did  the  Romans  give  them 
this  namel  Because  they  were  on 
the  same  side  of  the  Alps  with 
Rome. 

What  was  the  reply  of  Brennus 
to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  who 
were  sent  to  demand  of  him,  what 
right  he  had  to  invade  Clusiuml 
What  did  Brennus  demand  in 
his  turn  1 

What  did  the  ambassaiioxs  do, 
on  that  occasion  % 


What  was  the  succeeding  con- 
duct of  Brennus  1 

What  was  the  issue  of  the  bat- 
tle, that  -was  soon  fought  7 

With  what  success  did  Brennus 
go  against  Rome  1 

Give  some  account  of  the  daugk^ 
ter  of  the  Roman  senate. 

How  long  did  the  Gauls  con- 
tinue their  havoc  1 

What  did  they  do  to  the  city  1 

What  place  did  the  Romans 
defend  against  the  Gauls  1 

What  did  the  Romans  engage 
to  give  Brennus,  to  withdraw  ms 
army'J 

Who  prevented  the  payment  of 
the  gold,  and  delivered  the  Ro- 
mans from  Brennus  1 

With  what  did  Camillus  say. 
that  the  Romans  were  accustomed 
to  purchase  peace  1 

What  became  of  the  Gauls  1 

In  what  did  the  Roman  resour- 
ces principally  consist,  at  that 
time  1  A 

In  what  manner,  end  the  Ro- 
mans enjoy  victory,  and  endure 
defeat  1 

What  was  the  state  of  the  Ro- 
mans, soon  after  the  Gallic  inva- 
sion 1 

With  whom  were  they  next 
engaged  in  war  1 

Where  did  the  Samnites  livel 
About  100  miles  E.  of  Rome. 

To  whom  did  the  Samnites  ap- 
ply for  aid,  against  the  Romans  % 

Which  way  was  Epirus  from 
Romel — from  Attica  f 

When  Pyrrhus  offered  to  medi- 
ate between  the  Romans  and 
Samnites,  what  did  the  Roman 
consul  reply  1 

Mean  in  g  of  mediate  7 

Who  was  victorious  in  the  first 

battle  1 
What  did  Pyrrhus  say,  upon 

the  occasion  1 

Who  was  at  the  head  of  a  Ro- 
man deputation  to  Pyrrhus  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  7 

f     Of  what  had  he  long  been  a 

I  pattern  % 
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What  Kigh  office  had  he  for- 
merly enjoyed  1 

How  had  he  learned  the  art  of 
lessening  his  wants  % 

What  methods  did  Pyrrhus 
adopt,  to  try  the  \rirtue  and  firm- 
ness of  Fabricius  ? 

What  did  Fabricius  remark  af- 
ter the  second  trial  1 

What  favor  did  Pyrrhos  grant 
Fabricius  1 

What  favor  did  Fabricius  after- 
wards confer  upon  Pyrrhus  1 

What  did  Pyrrhus  say  upon  the 
occasion  1 

Issue  of  several  succeeding  bat- 
tles 1    Pyrrhus ^pieces. 

Who  had  been  the  principal  leaa- 
ers  in  the  war  of  the  Samnites  1 
Which  way  wasTarentum  from 

Rome  1 from  Syracuse  1 

from  Cannae  1 

Was  it  a  city  of  the  Samnites  7 
It  appears  to  have  been  indepen- 
dent. 

Towhdli  did  the  Tarentines 
apply  for  aid,  when  they  were  left 
by  lyrrhus  7 

With  what  disposition,  did  the 
.Carthaginians  receive  the  aj^pli- 
cation  1 

In  what  quarter  of  the  world 
was  Carthage  1 

On  what  seal 

Which  way  was  it  from  Rome  1 
— ^from  Syracuse  1 

What  remark  is  made,  respect- 
ing the  influence  of  commerce,  in 
raising  the  Carthaginians  1 

By  whom  was  Carthage  found- 
ed? 

About  what  time,  according  to 
Bochart  1 

What  was  the  government  of  the 
Carthaginians  1  Under—- -officers. 

With  what  were  the  govern- 
ment and  policy  of  all  ancient  na- 
tions, interwoven  1 

Of  how  many  orders,  did  the 
government  of  Carthage  consist  ? 

What  were  they  1  The  suflfetes, 
the  senate,  and  the  people  1 

How  extensive  were  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Romans,  at  that  timel 


By  what  means,  had  the  Cartha* 
ginians  amassed  great  wealth  1 

Meaning  of  amass? 

What  was  the  character  ot  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  African, 
generals  1    They attack. " 

By  what  were  the  Romans  ac- 
tuated! 

What  is  said  of  their  courage  1 

What  is  said  of  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Carthagin- 
ians 1»  That  it  was  conducted— 
history. 

Oive  some  account  of  tke  comi- 
mencemefU  of  the  first  Punic  war  7 
Ca] 


Hicro- 


larthage. 


Who  commanded  the  Romans 
in  their  first  naval  battle  with  the 
Carthaginiansl 

What  was  his  success  7 

Who  was  the  next  commander 
against  the  Carthaginians  1 

Success  of  Regulus  against  the 
Carthaginians  1  He  was  victori- 
ous bv  sea  and  by  land* 

What  apprehensions  were  ex- 
cited by  the  success  of  Regulus, 
against  the  Carthaginians  1 

To  whom  did  the  Carthaginians 
then  apply,  to  conunand  their  for- 
ces 1 

What  was  the  success  of  Xan- 
tippus  against  the  Romans  1  He 
gained  freat  advantages  over 
them,  ana  took  Regulus  prisoner. 

What  effect  upon  the  Komans, 
had  their  disasters  at  sea  1 

Conduct  of  Regulus,  when  the 
Carthaginians  sent  him  with  their 
ambassador  to  Rome  1 

What  was  the  fate  of  Regulus  1 

What  was  the  state  of  the  war, 
afler  the  death  of  Regulus  1 

What  were  the  conditions  of 
peace,  to  which  the  Carthaginians 
were  subjected  % 

Who  vanquished  the  G^auls,  that 
invaded  Etruria,  between  the  first 
and  second  Punic  war  1 

Who  roused  the  Carthaginians 
to  engage  in  the  second  war  with 
the  Romans  ? 

What  oath  did  Hannibal  take 
I  when  he  was  nine  years  old  1 
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How  did  the  Carthaginians  be- 
gin the  war  1 

With  what  army,  did  he  march 
for  Italy  1 

At  what  season  of  the  year,  did 
he  cross  the  Alps  1 

What  part  or  his  army  did  he 
lose  in  that  enterprise  ? 

Who  was  the  first  Roman  com- 
mander, that  Hannibal  defeated 
in  Italy  I—the  second  ^the  third  1 

In  what  part  of  Italy,  is  the 
Po,  or  Padu  1 

Which  way  was  .ake  Thrasy- 
mene  from  Rome  ? 

In,  what  manner  did  Fahiut 
oppose  Hannibal  ? 

What  was  the  snccess  of  Var- 
ro's  army  against  Hannibal  1 

What  part  of  Hannibal's  mili- 
tary conduct  has  sometimes  been 
censured  1 

What  difiCicnlties  might  he  an- 
ticipate in  the  siege  of  Rome  1 

Why  did  not  the  Carthaginians 

conquer  the  Romans  'J    The 

factions. 

How  long  was  Hannibal  in 
Italy  1 


Why  did  the  Carthaginiaiif  re« 
call  mmnibal  from  It^y  1 

Where  was  fought  the  battle 
between  Hannibal  and  Scipio  the 
Younger  1 

Which  way  was  Zama  from 
Carthage  ?— from  Meliial 

Which  of  these  generals  was 
particularly  desirous  of  termina- 
ting the  war  by  treaty  1 

Give  some  account  of  Hwwni" 
baVs  speech  on  that  occasion. 

What  is  the  substance  of  Scipio*s 
reply  ?• 

Issue  of  the  battle  of  Zama  1 

What  surname  was  given  to 
Scipio  the  Younger,  on  account  of 
his  success  against  Hannibal  in 
Africa  ?    African  us. 

Give  some  account  of  the  comr 
m£ncem£nt  and  conclusion  of  the 
third  Punic  war. 

When  did  this  war  end  7 

What  became  of  Hannibal  1 
After  his  flight,  he  exerted  his 
utmost  efforts  against  the  Romans 
with  very  little  effect.  In  his  70th 
year,  he  took  poison,  and  died. 
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When  did  Rome  cease  to  have 
a  rival  % 

What  countries  soon  came  into 
possession  of  the  Romans  ?  Ma- 
cedon,  Assyria,  Greece  and 
Spain. 

Why  was  Antiochos  the  Great 
carefal  to  go  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Hanniball 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Numantines,  after  sustaining  a 
siege  fourteen  years  1 
Which  way  was  Numantiafrom 
Saguntumi — ^from  Carthage  1 

Who  was  Cornelia  1 

What  did  she  regard  as  her 
iewels  %  ' 

What  law  did  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus endeavour  to  procure  to  be 
enacted  1 

'Wlio  opposeid  this  law  1 
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Who  strenuously  promoted  it  1 

Meaning  of  strenuously  ? 

What    became    of    Tiberius 
Gracchus  1 
In  what  respect  was  Caius  Grac- 
chus superior  to  his  brother  1 

To  what  important  office,  was 
he  twice  elected  1 

How  did  he  incur  the  hatred  of 
the  senate  1 

What  became  of  Caius  Grae- 
chusl 

What  were  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  elevation  of  Rome, 
soon  after  the  Pvmc  wars?- 

Who  deluged  Italy  in  Roman 
blood,  within  a  few  years  after 
the  destruction  of  Carthage  % 

How  long  was  it,  from  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage,  to  the  pcf- 
petual  dictatorship  of  Sylla  1 
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Wh3r  did  Sylla  involve  the  re- 
public in  a  civil  war  1 

When  was  the  freedom  of  Rome 
forever  extinguished  1 

Who  has  been  called  ike  glory 
«iMi  acawrge  of  Romis? 

What  is  said  of  his  personal 
appearance  and  power  1  His 
manners ^bravery. 

In  what  war,  was  Marius  first 
distinguished  1 

Why  did  most  of  the  Italian 
states  confederate  against  Rome  1 

What  was  that  war  called  1 

Who  commanded  in  the  war 
against  the  confederates  t 

In  what  war  did  Sylla  begin  to 
acquire  distinction  1 

Who  proved  a  greater  scourge 
to  Rome  than  even  Marius  1 

What  was  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  Sylla  1    His sincere. 

What  methods  did  he  adopt  to 
gain  favor  1    He conversed. 

What  office  did  Sylla  hold  un- 
der Marius  in  Numidial 

Which  way  was  Numidia  from 
Mauritania  1 

To  what  office  was  he^next  pro- 
moted 1 

What  war  was  he  then  chosen 
to  conduct  7 

In  what  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
were  Pontus  and  Cappadocial — 
which  way  from  Greece  1 

Why  did  Marius  feel  indignant 
at  this  appointment  1 

What  law  did  Marius  then  pro- 
ctire  to  be  enacted  1 

Why  would  not  the  army  sub- 
mit to  the  command  of  Marius  % 

How  did  the  army  treat  the 
officers  of  Marius  % 

What  request  did  they  make 
to  Sylla  1 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Sylla 
after  he  returned  to  Rome  1  Fmd- 
ing— Mithridates. 

What  powerful  opponent  did 
Bylla  leave  at  Rome  1 

What  powerful  assistants  soon 
came  to  the  aid  of  Cinna  1 

What 'had  been  the  fortwne  of 
Marius  during  his  exile  ? 


What  is  said  of  Marina  afler 
entering  the  city  1 

How  long  was  Sylla  absent 
from  Rome  1 

What  menace  did  he  send  to 
the  senate  1 

What  became  of  Cinna  t 

What  did  Sylla  publish  after 
entering  the  city  % 

What  was  the  consequence  7 

What  office  did  Sylla  cause  to 
be  conferred  upon  himself  1 

How  long  aid  he  retain  that 
office  1 

Why  did  he  not  retain  it  longer  1 

What  became  of  Sylla  1 

Who  carried  on  the  civil  war, 
begun  by  Marius  and  Sylla  1 

By  whom  was  this  war  termi- 
nated 1 

What  enabled  the  Romans  to 
be  still  powerful,  after  they  were 
greatly  corrupted  1 

What  beneficial  influence  had 
the  ambition  of  the  tyrants  and 
demagogues  of  Rome  1  To  at- 
tach  undivided. 

In  what  does  the  strength  of 
empires  principally  consist  % 

Why  was  the  duration  of  the 
Macedonian  empire  so  short? 

What  is  said  of  the  genius  of 
Rome,  compared  with  that  of 
Greece  1    If solemn. 

What  two  Romans  were  pre- 
pared to  run  the  race  of  ambition, 
when  Marius  and  Sylla  were  re- 
moved 1 

By  what  means,  did  Pompey 
and  Crassus  attempt  to  gain  po- 
pularity 1 

What  three  wonderful  characters 
appeared  at  Rome,about  thattimel 

Who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  the  Roman  command- 
ers! 

What  qualities   did    Cataline 
possess  t 
What  did  he  plan  and  organize  1 

What  were  the  leading  objects 
of  Cataline's  conspiracy  1 

How  did  Caesar  quiet  the  dis- 
sensions of  Pompey  and  Crassus  1 

By  whom  was  Crassus  slain  1 
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Who  sided  with  Pompey  against 
Caesar  1 

On  whom  did  Cesar  rely  1 

Who  was  victorioos  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia  1 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Pom- 

Ssy,  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalial 
o        cause. 

In  what  part  of  Thessaly  was 
Pharsalia  or  Pharsalus  1 — which 
way  from  Cheronea  1 — from  Ac- 
tiiiml 

-   What  was  the  character  of  Cae- 
sar 'i    A advantage. 

What  became  of  Pompey  1 

What  is  said  of  the  clemency 
of  Caesar,  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia 1    It  was  as forgive. 

Meaning  of  clemency  7 

How  long  did  Cesar  live,  after 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  1 

Wkat  were  his  conduct  andfoT' 

twne,  during  that  time  ?    He 

climbed. 

Cfive  some  account  of  Cossar's 
death. 

Who  were,  the  next  triumvi- 
rate 1 

What  did  they  proclaim  them- 
selves 1 

Who  were  at  the  head  of  the 
conspirators  1 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the 
people  at  that  time  'I  The  stand- 
ard  broken. 

To  what  did  Cicero  fall  a  vic- 
tim 1 

Conduct  of  Antony  and  Octa- 
.vius,  aAer  Lepidus  was  rejected 
from  the  triumvirate  1 

Where  was  their  quarrel  decid- 
ed 1 

Which  way  was  Actium  from 
Corey  ra  7 — from  Pharsalia  1 

Where  did  Antony  die  1 

When  did  Rome  become  an 
empire  1 

How  long  did  Rome  continue 
the  most  powerful  empire  in  the 
world  1 

How  were  men  of  learning  then 
treated  at  Rome  1 

What  is  said  of  the  literature 
of  Cicero  t   We  may studies. 


Mention  some  eirenmstance!. 
relating  to  the  death  of  Cicero  1 
He  was  murder«>d tyrants. 

Character  of  Augustus  1 

When  the  power  of  Augustus 
was  confirmed,  how  did  h?  treat 

the  people  1  He  endeavoured 

relish. 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
Romans,  at  that  time,  compared 
with  their  former  character! 

Conduct  of  Augustus,  when  he 
saw  himself  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  empire  1 

Of  what  did  he  boast  1 

For  what  purpose,  does  the 
house  of  Jacob  seem  to  have  been 
preserved  1 

When  was  the  Hebrew  govern- 
ment changed  to  an  absolute 
monarchy 't 

Who  was  their  first  king? 

When  did  the  Ten  Tribes  revolt 
from  the  house  of  David  1 

How  long  did  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ten  Tribes  continued 

By  whom,  and  when,  were  the 
Ten  Tribes  carried  into  captivity! 

By  whom  were  the  Jews  car- 
ried captive  to  Babylon  ! 

How  long  did  the  Jews  remain 
at  Babylon  1 

When,  and  by  whom,  were- 
they  released,  and  sent  to  their  own 
land'? 

How  long  did  they  continue  in 
nominal  subjection  to  the  king  of 
Persia  1 

To  whqm  were  the  Jews  next 
subject  1 

Who  had  dominion  over  them, 
next  after  the  Syrians?  They 
were  jgjoverned  about  100  years, 
by  princes,  of  their  own,  called 
Maccabees. 

Who  then  ruled  over  themi 
The  Romans. 

When  did  Titus  Vespasian  de- 
stroy Jerpsalem  7 

How  meny  Jews  were  destroy- 
ed with  their  city  1 

What  became  of  the  remnant  1 

What  is  peculiarly  remarkable 
of  that  nation  1 
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JItet  J^  Ood  pranutad  to 

When  will  this  promise  be  veri- 
fied? When  all  shall  know  the 
Lord,  from  the  least  nnto  the 
greatest. 

What  are  the  two  pillars  of  evi- 
dence^ to  show  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  divinely  sent,  to  enlighten  and 
redeem  the  world  1 

To  what  relates  the  testimony, 
on  which  the  Christian  religion 
chiefly  relies  1 

What  are  the  principal  articles, 
in  which  the  excellency  of  the 
Christian  religion  appears  1 

What  was  the  central  point  of 
the  movements  of  Au ^rustus  1 

What  were  the  successors  of 
Anffustus  generally  7 

How  many  of  the  first  sixteen 
Roman  emperors  were  compara- 
tively goodi  Eight,  one  of  the 
first  eight,  and  seven  of  the  second 

Who  was  the  comparatively 
good  character  among  the  first 
eight  ?    Augustus. 


Who  were  the  seven  bi^d  dMir* 
acters  of  the  first  eight  1  Tibch 
rins,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Kero, 
Galba,  Otho  and  Vitellius. 

Who  was  the  bad  character  of 
the  second  eijght  Roman  empe- 
rors 7    Domitian.  ^ 

Who  were  the  seven  compara>- 
tively  good  characters  or  the 
second  eight  1  Vespasian,  Titus, 
Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Antoni- 
nus Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelios 
Antoninus. 

Who  was  the  first  emperor, 
under  whom  the  Roman  name 
was  treated  with  contempt  1 

What  was  his  conduct  1  Almost 
——crime. 

Who  restored  the  Roman  name 
to  its  ancient  splendor  t 

Who  succeeded  Vespasian  1 

What  did  Titus  display  1 

Who  succeeded  Titus  i 

What  encomium  is  passed  upon 
Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Antoni- 
nus Pius  and  Marcus  Anrelius 
Antoni'usi  Their  names — Rome. 

How  long  did  they  reign  1 


QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  WHILE  INSPECTING 
THE  TABLE  OR  CHART.    No.  V. 


Length  of  the  reign  of  David 
and  Solomon  1 — of  Romulus  and 
Nnma? 

How  long  was  the  founding  of 
Itome  after  the  flood  1 — afler  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  1 

How  old  was  Rome,  when  she 
became  a  republic  1 

How  long  was  the  expulsion 
t)f  Tarquin  after  Darius Hystaspes 
began  to  reign  1 — after  the  return 
of  the  Jews  1 

How  long  was  the  introduction 
of  written  laws  after  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin. 

Most  distinguished  character, 
living  at  Rome  at  that  time  1 

If  you  had  taken  a  journey  in 
the  year  466,  whom  and  what 
might  you  have  seen  at  Rome  ?— ' 


in  Greece  1-in  Persial-in  Jadea^ 

With  what  important  event, 
may  Camillus  be  associated  1 

How  long  was  the  invasion  of 
Brennus  after  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  1-— after  the  invar 
sion  of  Xerxes  1 

About  how  old  would  Camillus, 
have  been,  if  he  had  lived  to  see 
the  invasion  of  Pyrrhusi — ^how 
old  would  Socrates  have  been  1 

How  long  did  Regulus  live  be- 
fore Antiochns  Epiphanes  1 

Mention  some  cotemporaries 
of  Scipio  Africa  nus. 

How  long  was  he  after  Ptolemy 
Soterl 

How  long  was  the  destruction 
of  Carthage  after  the  battle  ctf 
Zamal 
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How  long  did  Fabias  lire  after 
Nicias  V-  after  Phocion  1 

How  long  was  the  defeat  of 
Yarro  after  that  of  Lysicles  t 

How  long  was  it  from  the  begin- 
nins  to  the  end  of  the  Punic  wars  1 

How  long  was  the  Mithridatic 
warl 

How  long  was  the  consulship 
of  Pompej  after  the  dictatorship 
of  Sylla  1 

What  time  elapsed  between  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  by  Pompey  1 

How  long  did  Caesar  live,  alter 
his  invasion  of  Britain  1 

How  long  between  the  battles 
of  Actium  and  Pbarsalia  1 

How  long  did  Augustus  become 
emperor  aAer  Alexander  ascend- 
ed the  Persian  throne  1 

How  long  did  Cicero  flourish 
after  Demosthenes  1 


About  how  many  years  ww 
Jndea  governed  by  its  own  kings  1 
— ^how  many  years  was  it  under 
Persia  1 — under  Syria  '}— under 
Macebean  government  1 

In  whose  reign,  was  Saul  of 
Tarsus  converted  1 

How  long  after  this,  was  the 
first  of  the  ten  persecutions  1 — ^in 
what  year  of  whose  reijni  1 

How  long  after  the  first  Punic 
war  began  ? 

How  long  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  was  it  rebuilt  by 
Adrian  1 

How  many  years  after  the  crea- 
tion was  the  birth  of  Christ '{ — 
how  many  years  ago  1 

How  long  was  it  from  the  first 
persecution  to  the  lastl 

How  many  persecutions  took 
place  in  the  first  century  % — ^in  the 
2nd1— 3dl— 4th1 


MISCELLANEOUS  aUESTIONS.    No.  III. 


Pretended  mother  of  Eneas  1 

What  occasicmed  the  migration 
of  the  founders  of  Carthage  from 
Phenicia  1 

Principal  Carthaginian  general 
in  the  second  Punic  war  % 

Whom  does  Mr.Whelpley  con- 
sider ajs  the  greatest  of  the  Roman 
commanders  1 

Name,  given  to  the  descendants 
of  Roman  senators  1 

Number  of  the  Roman  kings  1 

Why  were  the  wars  between 
Rome  and  Carthage,  called  Pu- 
.i»t6  warsi 

What  form  of  government  suc- 
ceeded the  regal,  in  Rome  1 

What  two  triumvirs  died  in 
Egypt! 

What  Roman  roused  the  people, 
to  revenge  the  cause  of  Lucretia  1 

Commanders  at  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  1 

What  did  Cicero  call  Corinth  7 

Successor  of  Augustus  1 


What  temple  was  to  be  shut  uk 
peace  and  open  in  wart 

Before  what  war,  had  the  Ro- 
mans become  masters  of  Italv  T 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing, 
that  Pyrrhus  said  to  Fabricius  1 

First  triumvirate  1 

Last  of  the  Roman  kings  1 

City  in  Africa,  founded  \)y  a 
colony  from  Phenicia  1 

Commanders  at  the  battle  of 
Zamal 

Who  made  himself  perpetual 
dictator  1 

How  long  before  the  vulgar  era, 
was  the  birth  of  Christ  1 

Name,  given  to  Romans,  who 
were  not  descendants  of  senators  1 

What  .king  of  Rome  was  ex- 
pelled 1 

Two  important  cities,  destroyed 
by  the  Romans  B.  C.  146. 

In  wh^t  peninsula,  did  Hannibal 
spend  15  years  1 

What  was  a  questorl 
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Roman  commander,  imprisoned 
ind  pat  to  death  at  Carthage  1 

Do  yoa  recollect  any  of  the 
15  or  90  distinguished  Romans, 
whose  names  began  with  G  % 


Who  massacred  the  Roman  sen- 
ate, 3851 
Most  execrable  brother  of  Titos  1 
What  contrast  was  there  in  the 
characters  of  Marius  and  Sylla? 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


How  long  was  the  period  from 
the  accession  of  Augustus,  to  that 
of  Commodus  1 

What  did  the  Roman  empire 
contain,  during  that  period  1 

What  had  Au^stus  warmly 
recommended  to  his  successor  1 

By  whom  was  this  advice  fol- 
lowed! By  most  of  the  empe- 
rors, though  some  of  them  made 
considerable  conquests  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa. 

What  had  been  the  effect  of 
the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  of 
Cesar  and  Pompey,  and  of  Au- 
gustus and  Antony  1  They  had 
almost ^like  Romans. 

Bit  what  power,  was  Rome 
really  governed,  under  the  empe- 
rors 1 

Of  what  characters,  was  the  ar- 
my generally  composed  1 


Consequence  of  such  a  govern- 
ment 1    The  lustre— calamity. 

Of  how  many  soldiers,  did  the 
Roman  legion  consist? 

What  Old  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians disclaim,  as  a  means  of 
spreading  their  principles  1 

Meaning  of  primitive? 

On  what  did  they  rely  for  this 
purpose  1 

What  countries  had  Christiani- 
ty penetrated,  at  the  close  of  the 
second  century '? 

What  was  the  consequence  of 
Christians  being  enemies  to  idola- 
try and  superstition  1    They 

authorities. 

What  cruelties  did  they  suffer  1 
They tortures. 

How  many  distinct  seasons  of 
persecution  were  there  1    Ten. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


What  objects  does  Roman  his- 
tory present,  after  the  reign  of 

Marcus  Aureliusi  The  most 

decay. 

Grand  cause  of  the  destruction 
of  Rome  1    Internal  disorder. 

What  is  said  of  the  reign  and 
memory  of  Commodus  1 

What  scenes  were  then  witness- 
ed, at  the  seat  of  government  T — 
in  the  provinces  1— on  the  fron- 
tiers!— in  Italy? — ^in  the  army? 

What  is  said  of  the  cruelty  and 
effeminacy  of  Commodus  ? 
''    Meaning  of  e^t?w^? 

Who  sjficceeded  Commodus  7 


In  what  manner,  did  Pertinax 
receive  the  diadem  t 

How  were  the  Roman  armies 
then  regarded  by  bstrbarians  1 

What  Was  the  character  of  the 
administration  of  Pertinax  1 

Why  could  not  Pertinax  re- 
form the  empire?  The  nation 
— » — abundance. 

Oive  some  a-ceount  of  the  death 
of  Pertinax. 

How  was  the  empire  disposed 
of,  after  the  death  or  Pertinax  1 

Character  of  Pertinax  1  His- 
torians  amiable. 

How  long  was  the  time  firom 
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the  death  of  Fertinax,  to  that  of 

Atl|08ttllllS  1 

How  many  emperors  reigned 
in  thdt  time  1 

What  was  it  necessary,  the  bar- 
badians shonld  learn  of  the  Ro- 
mans, in  order  to  subdue  them  1 

To  what  are  the  invasions  of 
the  barbarians  compared  1 
What  was  their  chief  difficulty  ^ 

Why  may  we  supposei  there 
were  many  Romans  in  the  armies 
of  the  barbarians  1  ^ 

.  Who  c(H3ipo6ed  the  strength  of 
the  Roman  armies,  in  the  last 
period  of  the  empire  1 

What  does  the  Roman  history 
present,  from  the  death  of  Com- 
iDodns  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Western  Empire  1 

Meaning  of  txlinction  ? 
■  What  effect  had  th»  best  mea- 
stiies  and  greatest  exertions  of 
the  very  few  able  emperors,  that 
reigned  in  that  period  %  The  ef- 
fiect— incnrable. 

How  many  persons  assamed 
the  imperial  purple  at  the  same 
time,  as  successors  of  Valerian  1 

How  did  each  of  them  attempt 
to  support  his  claim  1 

What  was  the  condition  of  the 
empire  in  those  times  %  All- 
revolutions. 

By  what  means,  was  Christi- 
anity established  throughout  the 
eomire  % 

To  what  place,  did  Constantine 
remove  the  seat  of  government  t 

What  was  Byzantium  thence 
called  % 

On  what  strait  was  Constanti- 
nople 1 — which  way  from  Romel 

How  far  1    About  850  miles. 

WhdU  was  the  amdUum  of  ihe 
tknrck  after  the  can/version  of 
ConskuUine?  From  this  sav- 
age  nations. 

When  did  Constantine  become 
•Die  master  of  the  Roman  empire  1 

What  gave  a  morjB  fiatal  blow 
to  die  Roman  empire,  than  the 
tidM  «f  Conunodiu  1 


What  eHfect  upon  Rome,  had 
Constantine's  removal  1 

What  was  the  effect  upon  the 
Western  Empire  1    Fatal. 

What  was  the  subsequent  coi^ 
dition  of  Italy  1 

Meaning  of  subsequent  7 

Who  was  the  last  of  the  Ito- 
man  emperors  in  the  west  1 

When,  and  by  whom,  was  Au- 
gustulus  dethroned  1 

How  lonff  had  Rome  stood  1 

What  did  Rome  do  after  that, 
in  her  ecclesiastical  capacity  1 

What  were  the  otk\j  Oreciaa 
cities  worthy  pf  attention,  while 
under  th)e  Romans  %  • 

When  did  Athens  retolt  from. 
the  Romans  1 

By  whom  was  it  reduced  % 
What  devastation  did  he  commiti 

Did  the  Athenians  side  with 
Caesar,  or  Pompey  ^ 

How  did  Caesar  treat  them  1 

What  important  city  did  C»sar 
rebuild  % 

From  what  time,  had  it  lain 
desolate  1 

With  whom,  did  the  Atheniaae 
side,  in  the  next  civil  warl 

What  special  honor  did  the 
Athenians  show  them  % 

Why  did  Athens  decline  about 
that  time  1 

What  is  said  of  the  literary 
fame  of  Athens,  at  that  timel 

With  what  was  Athens  filled 
when  visited  by  Paull 

What  is  said  of  the  idobs^iy  of 
Athens') 

What  is  said  of  PauFs  success 
in  preaching  at  Athens  1 

How  long  did  Paul  reside  at 
Corinth  1 

What  were  the  two  porta  of 

Corinth  1 
What  was  Paul's  success  at 

Corinth  1 

What  did  the  Athenians  retain 
under  Trajan  t 

Under  whose  inftuence  did 
Athens  reflect  a  £uAt  ragr  of  iti 
former  glory  1 
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In  whu  title  did  Constantine 
irlonrl 

Who  preserved  the  Grecian 
cities  from  the  Goths  in  the  year 
3801 

When  did  Alaric  plunder 
Greece  1 

CHv€  same  aeanuU  of  JUs  fro- 


gnss  tmi  devattafimt  7 

What  did  Athens  become  after 
this'^ 

How  long  did  it  ccmtinne  sunk 
in  obscarity  1 

What  Roman  emperor  repaired 
the  walls  of  several  Greciaa 
cities,  in  the  sixth  century  1 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


What  was  the  character  of  the 
period  of  darkness,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  fall  of  Rome  7  Equal- 
ly—mankind. 

What  names  are  given  to  seve- 
lal  centuries,  that  succeeded  the 
fall  of  Rome  1  The  dark  ages 
and  the  middle  ages. 

Darkest  part  of  this  period  1 
From  the  7th  to  the  11th  century. 

What  was  one  great  cause  of 
this  darkness  1  The  scarcity  of 
liooks. 

What  did  the  Countess  of  An- 
jou  pay  for  a  volume  of  homilies 
or  sermons,  during  this  period  1 
900  sheep  and  80  bushels  of  grain. 

Why  did  books  begin  to  muiti- 
tiy  in  the  eleventh  century  1 
From  the  invention  of  paper- 
making. 

What  were  they  written  upon 
before  t  Upon  tne  bark  of  the 
papvrns,  or  upon  parchment 

To  what  may  tracing  the  histo- 
ry cf  the  dark  ages  be  compared  1 

What  appellation  has  been  giv- 
en to  the  Eastern  Empire  1 

Meaning  of  appeUatian  ? 

Extent  of  the  Eastern  Empire  1 

What  was  a  peculiar  felicity  of 
Constantinople  1    It ages. 

What  was  an  important  link  in 
the  chain  of  events,  which  re- 
atored  the  arts  and  sciences  1 

What  is  said  of  the  miseries  of; 
the  Italians,  alter  the  fall  of 
Rome  1    Their conception. 

How  many  times  was  Rome 
besieged  and  taken,  during  twen- 
ty years) 


Firs(  distinguished  barbarian, 
who  ravaged  the  south  of  Europe  1 
Alaric,  kmg  of  the  Goths. 

What  king  of  the  Huns  rav- 
aged Europe  40  or  50  years  after  1 
Attila. 

What  was  the  mental  condition 
of  mankind,  in  that  period  1 
Mankind humanity. 

For  what  purpose,  did  barba- 
rians search  lor  the  most  valuable 
productions  of  antiquity  ? 

What  greatly  assisted  the  bar^ 
barians  in  their  work  of  destmoi- 
tion  1    Superstition. 

How  long  has  Great  Britain 
been  known  in  history  % 

Were  the  Britons  wholly,  or 
partially,  conquered  by  Caesar  1 

What  effect  upon  Britain,  had 
the  fall  of  Rome? 

To  whom  did  the  Britons  apply 
for  aid,  when  invaded  by  the 
Scots  and  Picts't 

After  repelling  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  what  did  the  Saxons  pro* 
ceedto  dol 

Into  how  many  kingdoms,  did 
the  Saxons  erect  themselves  1 

What  are  these  seven  king- 
doms called  1 

Under  whom,  and  when,  were 
these  kingdoms  united  1 
What  corner  of  Asiais  Arabia  1 

Who  is  considered  the  father  of 
the  Arabs  1 
What  waspredicted  of  Ishmael  % 

In  whom  has  this  prediction 
been  accomplished  1 

What  is  a  singular  circum^ 
I  stance  in  the  biitoryof  the  Ana»t 
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9f  i^hooi  its  thoir  coaqttest 
been  attempted  1 

What  wonderful  sjmehronism 
is  here  mentioned  1 

Mefming  of  jyn^ilr^iiiMi  7 

What  was  there  remarkable  in 
the  elevation  of  Mahomecl  Prom 
an  obseare-^r-pariLllel. 

Bj  whose  assistance,  did  Ma- 
homet pretend,  thai  he  wrote  the 
Koran  1 

To  whom  did  he  begin  to  pnb- 
lish  his  mission  1 

What  was  the  conseonencel 

Which  way  is  Medina  from 
Bfecca  1— from  Jerusalem  1 

Near  what  sea,  is  it  % 

What  is  this  flight  called? 

How  did  his  religion  spread  1 

What  were  Mahomet's  follow- 
ers called,  after  his  death  1 

What  countries  did  they  con- 
quer in  a  very  short  time  1 

Who  put  a  stop  to  their  pro- 
gress in  Europe  t 

How  many  of  them  did  he  kill 
in  a  day  1 

Where  was  that  battle  1 

In  what  part  of  France  is 
Toars  1 — on  what  river  1 — which 
way  from  Paris  1 

What  did  Mahomet  declare 
himself  to  be  1    The— —Christ. 

From  what  did  he  draw  his 
doctrines  and  morality  1  From 
rovemed. 


WhttdidhetMdil 

What  did  his  soheme  of  tto 
rality  allow  1 

How  did  he  represent  the  affairs 
of  a  future  state!  In  such  a mai^ 
ner  that— vice. 

What  were  his  main  arguments 
forpropagating  his  religion  1 

From  what  people,  was  the 
name  Prmiux  derived  1 

What  nations  did  the  Franks 
dispossess  in  France  1 

With  whom  did  they  then  nntiil- 
tain  long  and  bloody  wars  1 

Who  was  the  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy  1 

What  was  the  first  care  of  the 
Grothic  and  Saracen  invaders  1 

What  did  they  find  a  far  more 
difficult  task  than  thati 

Owe  some  aeumiU  oftke  Feudal 
System,  The  northern— —sys^ 
tem. 

What  is  said  in  favor  of  this 
system!  It  was  a  happy—- 
state. 

What  is  said  against  iti  It 
was darkness. 

Grand  defect  of  the  Feudal 
System  1 

Who  erected  a  new  empire  ink 
Europe,  in  the  midst  of  this  con- 
fusion ? 

What  was  his  dominion  1 

For  what  is  Charlemagne  justly 
celebrated  1 


aUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  WHILE  INSPECTING 
THE  TABLE  AND  CHART.    No.  VL 


How  long  was  it  from  the  ac- 
eession  of  Commodus  to  that  of 
Pertinax  %-io  that  of  Constantine  1 

When  was  the  Revelation  writ- 
ten! 

In  what  year  of  Constantino's 
reign,  was  the  seat  of  empire  re- 
moved! 

How  much  longer  did  C.  live  ! 

How  long  was  it  from  Constan- 
tino's accession  to  Julian's  !*-Hk> 
*he  first  divincn  of  the  enpira! 

4 


How  lon^,  from  this  division, 
to  the  union  under  Theodosius  ! 
How  long,  from  this  union,  to  the 
permanent  division  of  the  empire! 

How  long,  from  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  to  the 
burning  of  Rome  by  Alaric  ! 

How  long  before  that,  was  the 
burning  of  Rome  by  Brennus! 

How  long  was  it  from  the  ae> 
eession  of  Rmnulus,  to  that  of 
Angustulus! 
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Hovkng  did  the  Western  em- 
pire coQtiiiae,  after  its  last  sepa- 
ration from  the  Eastern  1 

How  lonff  was  the  rise  of  Po- 
pery and  Mahometanism,  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity  1 

How  old  was  Mahomet  at  the 
time  of  the  Hegira  1 — ^how  long 
~  ~  he  live  after  that  Y 

In  what  year  of  the  Hegira, 
Jerosalem  taken  by  the  Sar- 
acens 1— the  Alexandrian  library 
bnmt  by  the  Saracens '{ 

How  old  would  Mahomet  have 
been,  if  he  had  lived,  till  the 
dreadful  destruction  of  his  fol- 
lowers by  Martel  1 


In  what  year  of  tiie  Hegifi, 
was  Baedad  built  1 

How  long  was  it,  from  the  last 
division  of  the  empire,  to  the  im- 
perial accession  of  Charlemagne? 

How  Icmg,  from  that,  to  the  ac* 
cession  of  Egbert  1 

How  IcHig  was  Charlemagne 
king  of  France,  before  Alfred 
was  king  of  England  t 

How  long  was  it,  from  the  laat 
division  of  the  empire,  to  the  con- 
quest of  Italy  by  the  Lombards  1 
—from  that  to  the  baptism  of 
Clovis^ 

How  long,  from  the  latter,  to  the 
mission  of  Augustine  to  England  1 


MISCELLANEOUS  aUESTIONS.    No.  IV. 


Ancioitname  of  Constantino- 
ple 1 

Founder  of  the  English  mon- 
archy 1 

.  Constantinople  and  Philadel- 
phia are  near  what  parallel  of 
Xiat.  f — about  how  many  degrees 
of  Lon.  between  them  1 

By  whom  was  Corinth  rebuilt  ? 

What  is  meant  by  the  extinc- 
tkm.  of  the  Western  empire  1 

In  what  century,  was  the  reign 
^  of  Constaotine  1 

What  important  characters 
avcd  u  the  century,  preceding 
Chnsti  ° 

What  missionary  resided  18 
months  at  Corinth  1 

Most  distinguished  native  of 
Mecca  1 

Who  expelled  the  Gauls  from 
their  country  1 

Chamcter  of  the  Athenians, 
when  Paul  visited  them  1 

Name,  afterwards  given  to  the 
Eastern  empire  ? 

Author  of  the  Koran  1 
foSf   monarchy   did    Clovis 
^Most  distinguished  king  of  the 
^Who  drove  the    Gtoths   from 


What  were  the  Pretorian 
guards 't 

Capital  of  the  Greek  empire  1 

Canvou  mention  any  causes 
of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em* 
pirel 

Meaning  of  Constantvnople? 

Who  was  Alaric  % 

Ancient  name  of  France  1 

How  came  th^  Roman  empire 
to  be  divided  into  Eastern  and 
Western  1 

What  were  the  tribunes  1 

Hu^and  of  Lucretia  1 

Father  of  Sextus  1 

Who  were  Posthumius,  Sol- 
picius  and  Manlius  1 

What  is  meant  by  the  laws  oi 
the  twelve  tables  1 

Who  was  Porsennal 

Who  were  the  Decemvirs  1 

What  people  applied  to  Pyrr- 
hus  for  assistance  against  the  Ro- 
mans % 

Principal  instruments  of  expel- 
ling Tarquin,  and  destroying  the 
regal  government  in  Rome  1 

Who  was  Brennusl 

Who  was  Minutius  1 

Who  was  Mutins  1 

Who  told  Brennns,  that  Oie 
Romans  were  accustomed  to  pur* 
chase  peace  withinml 
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Who  was  Romalasl 
First  Roman  dictator  1 
Who  slew  Junius  Brutus  1 
Second  king  of  Rome  1 
Who  was  Cincinnatttsl 
What  assisted  the  Barbarians 
in  destroying  the  noble  works  of 
genius  1 

What  two  great  cities  shared 
the  fate  of  Carthage,  nearly  at  the 
same  time  7 

Who  was  Catiline  1 
Who  were  the  Saracens  7 
Upon  what  did  Mahomet  rely 
for  the  ultimate  success  of  his 
doctrines  1 

Which  enjoyed  the  most  free- 
dom, Carthage  or  Rome  1 

What  did  Maherbal  tell  Han- 
niban 

What   demagogue    frustrated 
the  great  design  of  Hanniball 
Who  was  Duillius  1 
What   child   swore  perpetual 
hostility  to  the  Romans  1 

To  what  was  Carthage  con- 
denaned  by  the  Romans  1 
Who  was  the  father  of  Titus  t 
Who  completed  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Italy  7 
Who  was  Hannibal  1 
When  did  Christianity  become 
a  necessary  qualification  for  pub- 
lic officers  1 
Who  was  Commodus  t 
What  citir  stood  noimpaired, 
through  all  the  storms  of  the  dark 
agcsl 
Who  were  the  Mamertines  1 
From  what  period,  does  the 
Roman  history  present  one  uni- 
form scene  of  disorder,  vice  and 
misery  1 

Under  what  pretence,  did  Au- 
gustus murder  Uicero  1 
Who  was  Camillus  1 
What  nations  had  their  govern- 
ment and  policy  interwoven  with 
their  religion  1 

With  whom  did  the  Romans 

have  war  between  the  first  and 

seeond  Punic  wars  7 

By  whom  was  Pertinax  slain  1 

Who  were  Hengist  and  Horsal 


What  ancient  people  havener* 

er  been  conquered  7 

For  what  has  Hannibal  been 
censured  1 

Who  destroyed  Jerusalem,  about 
the  year  70 1 

Who  was  Charlemagne  1 

What  Roman  pre&rred  tha 
most  dreadful  torture  to  the  dis- 
honor of  hiscountr}r  1 

What  was  the  prize,  for  which 
Caesar  and  Pmnpey  fought  1 

Great  rival  of  Marius  1 

Whose  wars  were  more  bloody 
and  exterminating,  than  those  oif 
the  Goths  an<f  Vandals  1 

When  did  Bochart  suppose 
Carthage  was  founded  1 

How  long  was  Hannibal  in 
crossing  the  Alpsi 

Who  was  Attains  1 

Who  discovered  and  crushed 
the  conspiracv  of  Catiline  1 
When  was  Carthage  destroyed  1 

Who  conquered  and  enslaved 
the  Britons,  after  expelling  tha 
Scots  and  Picts  from  Britain  % 

Who  was  Crassus  1 

When  did  the  church  cease  to 
appear  in  her  ancient  simplicity  1 

What  efiiects  upon  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  had  Hannibal's  first  three 
victories  over  the  Romans  1 

Who  was  Charles  Martel  1 

Where  did  Hannibal  fight  his 
hve  great  battles  with  theRomansI 

For  what  was  Caesar  princi- 
pally distinguished  1 

Who  constituted  the  two  trium- 
virates of  Rome  1 

What  did  Hannibal  do  with 
the  gold  rings  taken  at  Cannae  1 

Who  was  the  father  of  Com- 
modus 1 

Who  wasClovisI 

Why  were  the  Carthaginians 
willing  to  assist  the  Tarantines, 
against  the  Romans  1 

When  was  the  happiest  period 
of  Rome  1 

What  is '^  meant  by  the  Hep- 
tar^vl 

What  other  important  eveni 
took  place,  when  the  Roman  Pon« 
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pndtiflMd    mureisal 
Bishop  1 

Who  WM  called  the  sword  of 
Romel 

How  long  was  CaBsar  in  con- 
qioering  the  Gaols  1 

How  did  CsBsar  win  oFsr  a 
gnat  part  of  Pompey's  soldiers, 
after  the  battle  of  PharaaUa  1 

Who  was  Pertinax  1 

Who  was  Perseus  1 

By  whom  was  Hannibal  over- 
powered 1 

What  was  the  greatest  civil 
war,  recorded  in  history  1 

Who  slew  Yiridomamsl 

After  leairing  Italy,  how  did 
Hannibal  find  the  aflairs  of  his 
conntryl 

Did  the  senate  and  nobility  of 
Rome  side  witfaCesar  orPompey? 

What  fonr  Roman  generab  did 
Hannibal  vanquish  1 

What  if  Antiochns  the  Great 
bad  aeeenied  the  advice  and  aid 
•fHanniball 


Why  did  ConsttntiAa  ehaage 
the  seat  of  his  empire  1 

Why  did  not  the  Carthaginians 
succeed  against  the  Romans,  at 
Tarentum  1 

Who  was  Sempronias  1 

What  was  the  only  cause,  thai 
could  effect  the  destruction  of 
Romel 

What  would  probably  have 
been  the  result,  if  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  afforded  Hannibal 
all  the  aid  in  their  power,  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  Cannae  1 
What  is  meant  bythePnnie  warsi 

Who  was  Hiero  1 

Who  was  Fabins  Maximusi 

In  what  respects,  was  Alexan* 
der  superior  to  Hannibal  1 

By  whom  was  Regulus  takea 
prisoner  1 

What  great  battle  was  fought 
near  Tours,  in  the  central  part  of 
France? 

When  was  the  battle  of  Phar* 
salia  fought  1 


VOLUME  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 


When  is  Modem  History  more 
generally  considered  as  com- 
menciogl  About  the  time  of 
Charlemagne. 

What  important  particulars  are 
presented,  by  the  history  of  En- 
rope,  fh)m  the  9th  to  the  16th 
century  ? 

What  is  a  concise  definition  of 
the  Feudal  System  7 

Meaning  of  eaneiae  ? 

What  was  the  general  object  of 
chivalry  and  knight-errantry  1 

What  evil  did  the^  promote  1 

To  what  good  object,  did  they 
lead  the  way  1 

What  merit  in  relation  to  fe- 
males, is  to  be  ascribed  to  these 
iMatntioBsl 


What  would  knight-emnta  do 
in  defence  «f  their  own  honor,  or 
that  of  females  1 

In  what  were  the  barbarians 
superior  to  the  Romans  1 

What  may  be  considered,  as 
the  most  unreasonable  practice^ 
that  ever  existed  under  the  form 
of  justice  and  legality  1 

Of  what  was  dueuing  the  ofi^ 
sprinsi 

What  disputes  were  settled  by 
single  combat  1 

By  what  act  was  the  one  who 
failed,  considered  as  having  lost 
his  cause  1 

Of  what  was  the  revival  of 
commerce  a  natural  eoaseqiieiicel 
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What  dties  lad  the  way  in  the 
commerce  of  Europe  1 

What  was  the  consequence  1 

Which  was  the  first,  most  pow- 
erful and  most  permanent  re- 
pahlic,  that  rose  alter  the  Ml  of 
Rome^ 

On  what  gnlf^  is  YeDieet- 


which  way  ttam  QeBoal— ftoK 
1 


Rome  I 

How  may  Venice  he  regardai 
among  the  cities  of  modem  Eih 
ropel 

From  what  did  Yeniee  saint 
Europe  1 

Frst  commercial  people^  Aal 
erer  existed  in  Europe  1 


CHAPTER  IL 


What  interesting  rumor  pre- 
vailed through  EuropCi  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century  1 

Meaning  of  rumor  7 

What  was  thence  inferred  1 

What  plan  was  proposed  1 

What  method  was  pursued,  to 
excite  the  people  to  this  object  7 

How  did  some  of  them  ap- 
pear? 

What  did  they  promise  each 
soldier,  who  should  engage  in  the 
enterprise  % 

With  what  did  the3r  threaten 
such  as  remained  inactive  1 

What  was  their  success  1  Be- 
yond  ^Biscay  ^ 

What  appellation  is  generally 
giTcn  to  these  wars  with  the 
Turks  *{    Ousodes  or  BoVy  Wars: 

How  long  did  they  continue  1 

With  considerable  intervals,  for 
two  hundred  years. 

How  many  men  are  supposed 


to  have  been  engaij^  in  theia 
wars  1    Eleven  millions. 

How  many  lost  their  liveal 
Probably  two  millions. 

What  was  the  only  enterprise, 
in  which  the  powers  of  Europe 
ever  generally  engaged  *{ 

What  character  is  given  of  the 
Crusades  1    This man. 

What  were  some  of  the  unex- 
pected advantages  resulting  from 
the  Crusades  1  They  drew  off 
many  fiery  spirits,  that  could  never 
be  at  rest,  prevented  many  wars, 
hushed  many  commotions,  extin- 
guished animosities,  and  laid  a 
foundation  for  social  intercourse 
among  European  nations.  They 
also  conduced  very  much  to  weak- 
en the  overbearmg  nobility,  to 
promote  commerce,  arts,  civiliza^ 
tion  and  refinement,  to  rouse  ge- 
nius, to  expand  the  mind,  and  to 
revive  science  and  literature* 


CHAPTER  III. 


When  did  the  power  of  the 
Ottonian  Turks  arise  1 

Where  were  they  first  estab- 
lished 1 

What  did  they  at  length  be- 
come 1 

From  whom  did  they  spring  1 

Where  were  they  first  estab- 
liahedl 

4* 


Which  way  was  Bithynia  from 
Pontus  1— from  Cilicia  1 
Who  was  then  at  their  head  1 
What  was  the   character   of 
the  monarchs   of  the  Ottoman 
Turks? 

Which  of  them  invaded  Europe  1 
Where  did  Amurath  fix  the  seat 
ofhisempirel 
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ftom  Tiauui  1-from  Coii8lBBtiiiA> 

|lBl 

Whoffhtiihii  the  jaaizariei  1 

What  is  said  of  the  jaDlzariesI 

Whal  is  pecaiiarl  J  rtmarkable 
in  the  history  of  the  Turks  f 

What  wa0  the  eharaoler  of  Ba- 
jazet,  thesoaof  AAorathl  He 
was— compulsion. 

How  larg«  was  Bajazet's  ar- 
myl 

who  were  the  flower  of  his 
armyt 

For  what  sreat  purpose,  did  he 
mature  his  plans  1 

To  whom,  did  the  emperor  of 
Constantinople  apply  for  aid, 
when  besieged  by  Bajazet  1 

What  offer  did  Tamerlane  make 
to  Baiazet  1 

What  answer  did  Bajazet  re- 
turn 1 

How  large  was  the  army^  with 
which  Tiimerlane  is  said  to  ha^e 
marched  aerainst  Bajazet  1 

Where  did  they  come  to  a  gen- 
eral battlel 


ABcifAtmaeef  Aasoiftl  An- 

cjrra. 

Of  what  was  it  tha  capilall 
Galatia. 

Which  wajr  waa  ilfrom  Lystza  1 

What  is  said  of  the  greaOMv 
of  the  battle  of  Angora  1 

What  was  tha  issue  of  tha  hat- 
tie  of  Angora  1 

How  long  did  this  check  of  the 
Turks  retard  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople 1 

Meanmgof  retard  7 

What  Turkish  prince  took 
Constantinople  1 

Whent 

What  did  the  Turks  beeome 
in  the  succeeding  re^s  t 

Greatest  of  the  Turkish  em- 
perors 1 

On  what  account,  were  the 
characters  of  the  Turkish  empe- 
rors extremely  unlovely  % 

How  do  the  Turks  appear  in 
mind  1 — ^in  manners  1 

What  characters  now  inhabit 
those  countries,  where  theGreeks 
carried  literature  and  philosophy 
to  such  perfection  1 


CHAPTER  IV. 


What  laid  the  fbundation  for 
the  revival  of  letters  1 

When  was  the  mariner's  com- 
pass invented  t 

By  whom,  and  where  t 

What  was  the  effect  of  this  m* 
yention  ?    It  opened flight. 

When  was  the  art  of  printing 
invented  t 

What  is  said  of  the  Uock-print- 

ing,  that  had  been  long  practised 

in  China  1    It  bears— ^-Europe. 

For  whatpurpose,  have  wars  gen- 

•nrtly  been  waged,  and  carried  oal 

If  peace  should  become  perma- 
nent, what  would  probably  be  one 
ef  the  important  consequences  1 

What  18  a  grMt  capM  of  the 


diversity  of  languagea^  manncrB^ 
and  customs  1 

Meaning  of  dwerntf  7 

What  is  represented  a»  the 
grandest  enterprise,  ever  under- 
taken by  man  % 

Where  was  Columbus  bomi 

From  his  knowledge  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  what  did  Co- 
lumbus conjecture  % 

How  long  did  he  petition  the 
courts  of  Europe  in  vain  \ 

Who  at  length  furnished  him 
with  a  small  squadron  of  ships  t 

With  what  did  Spain  reward 
him  for  discovering  anew  woridT 

What  have  mankind  doaii  to 
mend  the  matter  1 


4»^ 


CHAPTER  Y. 


BjT  what  characters,  was  Europe 
governed,  daring  a  considerable 
part  of  the  16th  centary  1  Mon- 
archs government. 

"Who  were  the  principal  1 

How  long  did  the  posterity  of 
Charlemagne  hold  the  throne  of 
Germany  1 

Who  was  then  elevated  to  that 
dignity  1 

Has  the  monarchy  been  heredi- 
tary, or  elective,  since  the  acces- 
sion of  Conrad  1 

Meaning  of  hereditary  ? 

With  whom  has  the  German 
empire  been  almost  continaally 
engaged  in  war  1 

After  the  death  of  Maximilian, 
who  were  the  two  candidates,  who 
aspired  to  the  German  throne  1 

What  induced  Francis  to  hope 
for  success  1 

What  seemed  to  point  out 
Charles,  as  the  most  proper  can- 
didate 1 

To  whom  was  the  crown  first 
offered  1 

SubsUmee  of  his  reply  7 

Who  was  then  elected  1 

Character  of  Francis  1. 7  He 
was rashness. 

Character  of  Charles  V.I 

Wliat  was  his  success  in  his 
wars  with  Franks  1 

For  what  did  the  administration 
of  Francis  lay  the  foundation  1 

Most  fortunate  circumstance  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  1 

Who  planned  the  conquest  o| 
Germany,  about  that  time  1 

To  what  great  city  in  Grermany, 
did  he  lay  siege  1 

Direction  of  Vienna  from  Am- 
sterdam 1 — from  Constantinople  1 
—from  Venice  1 — ^from  Warsaw  ? 

What  was  the  conduct  of  So- 
lyman,  when  Charles  marched  a 
Tast  army  against  him  1 

Religious  character  of  Charles 
V.  1    He kingdom. 

What  prevented  his  suppressing 


the  Reformatiani    The 
engaged. 

Meaning  of  suppressing  7 

By  what  means^  dia  Lmher 
begin  the  Reformation  1 

What  had  the  Pope  impiously 
claime^d,  long  before  this  timel 

For  what  purpose,  was  the  sate 
of  indulgences  begun  by  Urban  II.t 

How  did  Luther  proceed  in  the 
work  of  Reformation  1  He  pro- 
ceeded  ^power. 

What  was  his  successl  His 
Hesse. 

By  what  did  Maurice  render 
himself  conspicuous  1 

In  what  manner,  did  Charles 
escape  IVom  Maurice  1  Over- 
gout. 

What  did  Charles  recognise,  at 
the  peace  of  Passau  ? 

Most  humbling  stroke,  which 
Charles  received  in  Germany  1 

In  what,  was  Maurice  superior 
to  Charles  1 

By  what  very  extraordinary  act, 
did  Charles  astonish  Europe,  a 
short  time  before  his  death  1 

Why  did  he  probably  renounce 
his  vast  dominions  1 

Where  did  he  take  up  his  resi- 
dence 1 

How  did  he  spend  his  timel 

During  whose  reign,  was  the 
German  empire  at  its  utmost 
height  1 

What  have  rendered  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Germanic  body 
weak,  and  liable  to  dissolution  t 

Meaning  of  dissoUUtan7 

In  what  has  German  genius  ex- 
celled that  of  other  nations  t 

With  what,  had  the  Spaniards 
a  veiy  hard  struggle,  after  the 
foil  of  Rome  1 

What  ambitious  project  had 
long  filled  the  mind  of  Charles  1 

why  did  he  not  succeed  1 

To  whom  did  he  abdicate  bit 
dominions  1 

Meaning  of  abdicakf 
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Gkancter  of  Philip  1 

By  what  exploit,  did  he  ealcu- 
laleto  render  his  reign  illnstrioos  1 

By  what  two  motives,  was  he 
inwelled  to  this  measare  t 

JName  of  the  fleet,  prepared  for 
the  invasion  1 

What  did  this  Aimada  carry  1 

Hoar  many  of  these  ships  were 
taken  or  destroyed  by  Howard 
and  Drake  1 

What  became  of  the  rest  1 

Who  is  said  to  have  projected 
the  court  of  Inquisition  f 

When  was  it  erected  1 

Of  whom  were  the  inquisitors 
independent^ 

For  what  purpose,  were  they 
incorporated  T 

Wnat  honors  did  Guzman  re- 
ceive after  death  1 

What  is  said  of  the  cruelty  of 
Dominican  inquisitors  1 

What  emperor  very  greatly  as- 
aisted  the  inquisitors  1 

What  was  the  principal  object 
of  his  edict  against  heretics  *{ 

Meaning  of  edict  7 

What  Pope  endeavoured  to  es- 
tablish the  inquisition,  on  a  per- 
manent foundation  1 

To  whose  care,  w&s  it  entrust- 
edl 

How  was  the  inquisition  treat- 
ed in  France  1 

Where  has  it  been  most  dread- 
fiill 

Why  has  the  inquisition  been 
more  tolerable  at  Rome  1 

Why  may  the  inquisition  be 
called  a  school  of  vic€  7  There 
hell. 

Of  what  has  the  inquisition 
been  the  nurse  and  guardian  1 


Whom  was  it  designed  more 
particularly  to  aff^et  in  Spain  1 

To  whom  else  did  it  extend) 

How  many  inquisitorial  courts 
existed  at  the  same  time,  in  Cas- 
tUe  and  Arragon  1 

How  many  familiars  were  there 
in  that  kingdom  1 

What  was  their  business  1 

How  were  the  victims  punish- 
edl 

What  effect  had  the  inqnisitioa 
upon  the  Spanish  character  % 

How  has  the  inquisition  been 
treated?    The  people selves. 

WhaL  is  tJu  substance  of  Vol- 
tair^s  remark  upon  this  subject  7 

To  what  are  we  to  impute  the 
profound  ignorance  of  the  Spa- 
nish 1 

Give  some  account  of  the  Auto 
dAFe. 

What  else  did  Philip  II.  do^ 

What  was  the  consequence  1 

How  long  did  they  dispute  the 
empire  of  the  sea  with  Britain  % 

What  are  the  Spaniards  at  thia 
dayl 

To  what  may  this  degradation 
beprincipally  imputed  1 

What  colonies  were  ruined  by 
the  same  means  1 

To  what  country  in  Europe, 
was  the  revival  of  literature  least 
beneficial  1 

Who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  voluminoas  theological  wri- 
ter, that  ever  lived  1 

Meaning  of  voluminous  7 

For  what  are  his  writings  re- 
markable 1 

What  is  the  character  of  the 
Spaniards  1  Crushed horrors. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


What  history  is  more  important 
to  us,  than  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try in  Europe,  except  England  1 

What  has  long  been  the  charac- 
ter of  the  French  1 


What  have  long  given  France 
an  extensive  connexion  with  all 
theprincipal  concerns  of  Europe  1 

What  king  of  England  conquer* 
ed  France,  14151 
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Who  soon  restored  the  droop- 
ing affiiirs  of  France  1 

What  ha^e  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land  staled  theniselyes,  since  that 
time,  till  very  lately  1 

In  what  condition  did  Francis 
I.  leave  his  kingdom  1 

What  was  the  last  place  in 
France,  that  was  taken  fr<Nn  the 
English  t    By  whom  1 

When  was  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  1 

Who  was  then  king  of  France  1 

What  were  the  Protestants  of 
France  called  1 

How  did  Charles  gain  their 
confidence  1 

To  whom   did    Charles  give 
his  sister  in  marriage  1 
What  was  the  signal  for  ageneral 
extermination  of  the  Huguenots  1 

Meaning  of  exUrminaUan  ? 

How  did  Charles  incite  th^ 
ftajT^of  the  Catholics  1 

Who  were  involved  in  undis- 
tinipaished  ruin  1 

How  many  Huguenots  were 
slaughtered  in  Paris  1 

How  many,  in  the  whole  of 
France  1 

How  was  the  subject  treated  at 
Borne,  and  in  Spain  % 

What  did  it  excite  among  the 
Protestants  1 

Who  was  then  French  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  England  1 

What  does  he  say  of  the  effect 
of  the  massacre  upon  that  court  1 

Ow0  smite  QcciwU  of  the  vars 
beiw€€ntke  Protestants  and  CkUho- 
lies  in  France  ? 

Who  ascended  the  throne  of 
France,  in  the  midst  of  these  com- 
motions 1 

By  what  deception,  did  he  gain 
this  eminence  1 

When  did  he  issue  the  famous 
edict  of  Nantz  1 

Which   way   is  Nantz   ttom 
Liverpool  1— worn  Vienna  1 
What  was  granted  by  that  edict  t 

By  whom,  and  when,  was  Hen- 
ry I  v.  assassinated!  Ravaillac, 
1610. 


Who  siKceeded  Henry  lY.  t 

Who  aided  Lewis  XIII.  in 
crushiDg  the  liberties  of  France  1 

How  did  Lewis  effect  thisi 
He— men. 

Who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
famous  Protestant  league,  formed 
among  the  Northern  Powers  t 

Who  formed  the  plan  of  this 
combination  1 

Who  is  sometimes  called  the 
Augustus  of  modern  times  1 

To  what  has  the  glory  of  France 
been  essentially  owing  1 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  1 

What  was  his  conduct  toward 
other  ^governments  1  He  found 
——cajoled. 

Who  was  king  of  England  at 
that  time  1 

What  parties  in  England  were 
the  tools  of  Lewis  XIV.  1 

What  was  the  most  notorious 
act  of  injustice,  of  which  Lewis 
XIV.  was  guilty  1 

Effect  of  this  upon  the  Protest- 
ants 1 

What  was  the  condition  of 
Lewis  XIV.  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign  1    For— fortnne. 

What  two  men  were  greatly 
instrumental  of  humbling  Lewis  1 

Character  of  Lewis  XV.  1 

When  did  Lewis  XVL  ascend 
the  throne  1 

Character  of  Lewis  XVI.  1 

Why  are  men  accustomed  tt 
submit  to  so  much  oppressian. 
rapacity  and  cruelty  from  tyranWI 
Because destruction.* 

Meaning  of  rapacity  ? 

What  oppressions  had  the 
French  long  endured  1  The  cler- 
gy—-aristoc  racy. 

From  what  motive,  did  many 
take  part  in  the  revolution  1 

What  was  a  powerful  mover 
of  the  revolution  1 

What  was  the  utmost  wish  of 
the  more  enlightened  people  in 

*  This  answer  mast  be  reeeirvd  nHh 
Uinit«ti<m. 
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Fnnee,  with  ranid  to  their  po- 
litical condition  T 

What  was  the  condition  of  the 
poor  laborer  1 

What  else  had  averypowerfol 
inflaence  in  bringing  aboat  the 
revolution  1 

What  did  the  infidels  conceal 
nnder  a  robe,  that  might  appear 
pare  and  spotless  t 

What  aid  they  set  up  as  the 
only  deity  1 


What  did  they  wish  t  Tobdng 
^vice. 

Who  were  infected  with  this 
spirit  of  infidelity  and  philosc^ 
phism  1    It king. 

Give  some  aecomU  of  the  m«»- 
ner^  in  vfhich  ike  American  revo- 
UUion  might  have  had  an  in- 
Jhtence,  in  fromoUng  that  of 
Prance. 

How   do   multitudes  of 
Tiew  republicanism  1 


men 


aXJESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  WHILE  INSPECTING 
THE  TABLE  AND  CHART.    No.  VII. 


How  long  was  the  first  Cru- 
sade before  the  &Ah'{-—  after 
Charlemagne's  accession  1 

Eh>w  long  was  the  reign  of 
Othman  after  the  fifth  Crusade  1 

How  long  was  the  inyention  of 
the  Mariner's  Cdmpas8,beforethe 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks? 

How  lonr  before  the  battle  of 
Angora  1— before  the  invention  of 
printing  1 

How  long  was  the  birth  of  Tam- 
erlane after  that  of  Wicklifie?^ 
before  the  battle  of  Angora  1 

Hbw  old  was  Columbus,  when 
be  discovered  San  Salvador*! — 
when  Charles  V.  was  bom  ? 

How  old  was  Charles  V.,  when 
Francis  I.  beg^  to  reign  1 — when 
the  Reformation  begun? — ^when 
he  became  emperor  of  Ger. ' 
when  Solyman  Degan  to  reign? 


How  long  was  the  battle  ot 
Agincourt,  before  the  accession 
of  Francis  1. 1 

How  long  was  the  accesaon  of 
Lewis  XV .  after  that  of  Francis  Lt 

Distinguished  theologians,  co* 
teroporaiy  with  Charles  Y.  1 

How  long  was  the  destruction, 
of  the  Armada,  after  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew's? — the  ac- 
cession of  Lewis  XIV.  after  that 
of  Henry  IV.  ? 

How  long  was  the  Reformation, 
before  the  Landing  at  Plymouth  1 

How  long  was  the  discovery 
of  America,  before  the  edict  of 
Nantz  ?— before  the  settlement  at 
Jamestown  ? 

How  long  have  the  Greeks  been 
under  the  Turks  ? 

How  long  was  the  Revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  after  the 
I  birth  of  Luther? 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


What  are  we  to  understand  by 
the  Northern  Powers,  or  North-, 
ern  Crowns? 

When  have  they  made  some 
figure  in  history  ? 

Who  has  been  called  the  Semi- 
samis  of  the  North  ? 


Of  what  countries,  was  she  ac* 
knowledged  queen  ? 

What  does  Dr.  Robertson  call 
the  North  of  Europe  ? 
How  many  distinguished  Swedes 
were  executed  t<Meether  by  Chxia* 
tiann.1 
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What  became  of  Christian  U.  1 
He  soon— prison. 

Who  rescued  the  Swedes  from 
the  yoke  of  Denmark  1 

Give  some  aceawU  of  ike  maw- 
maTy  in  which  he  delivered  his 
cowfU/ry7 

Character  of  his  reign  7 

What  great  characters  merit  a 
lowerplace  in  the  temple  of  fame, 
than  Gustavus  Vasal 

Give  some  accownt  of  the  won- 
derful meihodSf  adopted  ^  Peter 
the  Great,  for  the  good  of  his 
people. 

How  old  wasGustavns  Adolph- 
ns,  when  he  ascended  the  throne  1 

Give  some  accountofthe  state  of 
his  kingdom,  at  his  accession. 

What  did  the  great  Adolphos 
show  on  this  occasion  % 

What  was  the  object  of  the 
Protestant  league,  of  which  Gns- 
tayos  was  the  head  1 

To  what  great  warrior,  may 
Qostavus  be  compared,  or  prefer- 
redl 


How  was  GnstaTos  estimated, 
after  his  death  1 

With  whom  did  the  prosperity 
of  Sweden  seem  to  expire  1 

What  was   the   character  of 

Charles  XII.1   Probably war. 

Headlong advantage. 

To  what  may  his  whole  plan  of 
operations  be  traced  1 

Where  was  Charles  defeated, 
and  his  army  almost  destroyed  % 

Which  way  is  Pultowa  or  Pol- 
tava fVbm  Astrachan  I—from  Ol- 
mntz  ? 

What  influence  had  the  conduct 
of  Charles  upon  Sweden  1 

In  what  did  Peter  most  display 
the  grandeur  of  his  mind  1 

What  appeared  to  be  the  grand 
object  of  bis  exertions  1 

What  empress  of  Russia  has 
almost  eclipsed  the  glory  of  Peter 
the  Great  % 

What  prince  of  Russia  is  thought 
to  have  eclipsed  all  his  predccea- 
sorsl    Alexander. 


MISCELLANEOUS  aUESTIONS.    No.  V. 


How  was  Venieethemeansof  say- 
ing Europe  from  Turkish  power  1 

Qood  effect  of  chivalry  1 

Predecessor  of  Nicholas  1 

What  is  meant  by  the  House  of 
Austria? 

Modem  name  of  the  Adriatic  ? 

Three  leading  objects  of  atten- 
tion in  the  reign  of  Charles  YA 

Who  were  the  Huguenots  ^ 

In  what  did  Lewis  XIV.  resem- 
ble Aup^stus  Caesar  1 

Origm  of  Venice  7 

What  is  another  name  for  the 
dark  ages  % 

What  Elector  of  Saxony  refus- 
ed a  crown  1 

Number  of  Huguenots  massa- 
ered  in  15731 

What  king  took  the  tour  of  En- 
Npe,  to  improve  his  education  % 


Place  of  general  rendezvous  for 
the  Crusaders  1 

Prevailing  system  of  govern- 
ment, during  the  dark  ages  1 

Effect  of  S.  A.  gold  upon  Span- 
ish literatui^e  1 

Where  were  there  public  re- 
joicings, for  the  massacre  of  15731 

In  what  fleets,  were  numbers  ot 
the  Crusaders  transported  1 

What  is  meant  bv  the  dark  a^esl 

Who  projected  tne  Inquisition  1 

Great  rival  of  Charles  XII.1 

What  tribunal  wrought  a  visible 
chaTie;e  in  the  Spaniards  1 

What  Turkish  emperor  besieg- 
ed Vienna  1 

Great  object  of  the  Crusaders  1 

Cities,  where  the  Inquisition 
has  been  most  dreadful  1 

Present  king  of  Russia  1 
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B0V  ftr  kttciMit  Uiioij  gene- 
rally considered  as  extenduig  I 

W1k>  nearly  succeeded  in  cap- 
tnrine  Charles  y.1 

Wnat  king  of  Sweden  was  kead 
of  Ike  Procesuoit  I^eagae  1 

What  was  the  re  vi  iFal  of  letters  1 


How  were  bodn  made  Wfbit 
printing  was  invented  1 

What  is  stereotype  printing  1 

Against  what  country  was  Aa 
Invincible  Armada  sent  1 

What  Swedish  hoeiage  was  af- 
terwards kingi 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


Whai  is  tha  histwy  of  most 
nations  1 

In  wliat  lustory^  is  the  mind 
often  relieved  with  a  most  pleas- 
ing variety  of  prospect  1 

Of  what  do  the  English  exhibit  a 

aancisHigandiUastrionsexample? 

How  long  has  Britain  held  an 

impoTtaaft  rank  among  the  nations 

af  theearthi 

Who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
flkxon  Heptarchy,  A.  D.  800  ) 

By  whom  were  the  successors 
of  ^bert  exceediaf^y  harassed  1 

Who  was  the  deliverer  of  his 
country,  and  the  father  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution  1 

Cfive  some  aceowU  of  kis  defeat- 
ingtke  Danes. 

who  founded  the  university  ef 
Oxford  1 

What  mode  of  trial  did  he  re- 
vive 1 

For  what  did  he  do  his  utmost  1 

How  long  were  Alfred's  succes- 
sors employed  in  wars  with  the 
Danesl 

With  what  success  1 

When  did  Canute  complete  the 
conquest  of  England  %   In  1017. 

How  many  Danish  kings  reign- 
ed in  England  % 

Who  was  the  next  Saxon  king? 

Who  succeeded  Edward  the 
Confessor  1 

Who  invaded  Eog^and  in  1066 1 

Give  some  account  of  the  battle 
of  Bastings. 

B>^  whskt  was  William  kept  in 
continual  alarms,  after  the  coBr 
quest  1 


Howdid  WMIiam  trait  the  Engr-^ 
lish,  after  the  conqnesti  He  deep* 

ly kingdom. 

What  title  is  generally  given 
to  William  1.1 

What  were  the  Henries  and 
Edwards  % 

What  three  parties  were  en- 
gaged in  continual  struggles^dttr- 
ing  a  considerable  period  after  the 
conquest  1 

What  form  of  government  is 
probably  the  worst  ? 

What  was  the  condition  of  th^ 
English,  while  the  government 
leaned  towards  aristocracy  1 

Who  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  great 
lords  1 
How  did  he  do  this  1 
Character  of  Ed  ward  nU  Wb 
is  called^— enemies 

What  was  the  peculiar  felicity 
of  the  English  1 

In  what  contemptible  reign, 
was  laid  the  comer-stone  <^  £n^ 
lish  liberty  1 

What  is  the  Magna  Charta,  or 
Great  Charter) 
What  does  it  demonstri^e  % 
What  is  metmt  by  the  wars  of 
the  roses  1    Civil  wars  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
For  what^bject,  were  they  t 
How  long  did  the  wars  of  Ike 
roses  continue  1 

When  were  the  wws  of  the 
roses  ended  1 

What  was  the  character  of 
Henry  VII.  1  "He  was  a  ^reat 
and  gpod  king*    The  happi 
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#f  l»i«  ptopl^  WW  th«  guide  of  bis 
conduct;  and  thouf^h  he  loved 
V^ney,  it  is  certain  that  no  mon- 
arch ever  contributed  more  to  the 
establishment  of  commerce,  to  the 
encouragement  ofindustry,  and  to 
the  protection  of  arts." 

With  what  advanta^s  did  Hen- 
ry YIII.  commence  his  reign  1 

Character  of  Henry  Vllfl  He 
was— —resentment. 

For  what  great  object,  was  he 
employed  by  Providence  1 

What  were  his  most  celebrated 
exploits  1 

How  did  the  separation  between 
Henry  and  the  Pope  commence  1 
Henry  divorced Pope. 

How  low  does  Henry  deserve 
lo  sink  in  the  shades  of  infamy, 
for  his  cruelties  and  crimes  1 

Who  succeeded  Henry  VHI.  1 
Bdward  YI.  called  Edward  the 
Pious. 

What  was  his  character  ?  Con- 
udering  his  youth,  he  was  a  pro- 
digy of  intelligence  and  piety. 

Meaning  of  prodigy  ? 

At  what  age,  did  he  die  t 

Who  succeeded  Edward  the 
Pious  1 

What  is  she  styled  % 

For  what  was  her  administra- 
tion distinguished  1    . 

Who  were  the  base  instruments 
of  her  cruelties  1 

Who  succeeded  the  Bloody 
Maryl 

At  what  age  1 

How  long  did  Elizabeth  reign  ^ 

What  were  the  chief  traits  of 
her  administration  1 

What  is  said  of  her  govern- 
ment 1    Few ^hand. 

Wharimperfections  were  Wend- 
ed  with  these  excellencies  1 

What  important  objects  were 
accomplish^  uBder  her  adminis- 
tntion  1    The  internal ^fleets. 

Who  succeeded  Elizabeth  1 

What  was  the  only  great' ex- 
ploit, in  which  James  excelled 
pthermenl 

5 


plot. 

Character  of  James  1 

For  what  did  James's  adminis- 
tration lay  the  foundation  1 

To  what  did  Charles  L  fall  a 
sacrifice  1 

What  was  the  English  govern- 
ment called,  after  the  destruction 
of  monarchy  1    Commonwealth. 

Who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Comyionwealth  1  Oliver  Croai- 
well. 

What  was  he  called  1  Protector. 

What  was  his  character  1  "  He 
rivalled  the  greatest  of  the  ^g- 
lish  monarchs  in  glory,  and  made 
himself  courted  and  dreaded  by 
the  nations  around  him." 

Who  became  king,  at  the  res- 
toration of  monarchy  1 

What  was  the  character  of 
Charles  11.  t  He  was  extremely 
vicious,  and  probably  a  Catholic 
at  heart,  though  a  professed  Pro- 
testant. 

Who  succeeded  Charles  II.  1 

Why  was  James  II.  deposed  ^ 
"  He  was  arbitrary,  cruel  and 
oppressive,  and  in  nis  wish  to 
establish  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, invaded  the  rights  ftn4 
privileges  of  his  subjects  1 

Who  succeeded  James  II.  1 

What  name  is  generally  given 
to  the  change,  that  then  too^ 
place  in  the  English  government  % 
The  Resolution. 

^hat  high  encomium  does 
Blackstone  pass  upon  the  English 
government  1 

What  has  been  the  progress  of 
the  British,  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, since  the  commencement 
of  the  17th  century  1 

What  was  their  national  deht 
in  18261 

How  many  vessels  of  war  be- 
longed to  the  British  n«i.vy  in 
18141    More  than  1000. 

What  countries  has  Britain 
[sabdued,  or  rendered  tribntary, 
^  meaas  of  n»yftl  (K)w^  ) 
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WInl  kas  her  India  trade  pn>- 
dneedl 
How  will  the  reign  of  George 


HL  probably  be  caDaid«:ed  m 
history  1 

Character  of  George  III.  ?  He 
has  not goyernment. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


From  what  time,  has  the  Eccle- 
•iastical  State  been  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  important  in 
the  wo**ld  1 

What  are  we  to  understand  by 
the  woman,  called  in  the  Rev. 
JMjfjteTy,  Babylon  the  GrecU^  ^.  ? 

What  was  symbolized  by  the 
heasL  on  which  she  rodel 

What  enormous  power  did  the 
Pope  claim,  and  pretend  to  exer- 
eise,  in  relation  to  kings  1  To 
absolve ^pleasure. 

What  was  the  condition  of  a 
Aation.that  the  Pope  had  laid  un- 
der an  interdict  1 


What  other  enormous  power 
was  claimed  by  the  Pope*  To 
pardon hell. 

What  are  some  of  the  indigni- 
ties, which  princes  have  received 
from  the  Popel 

What  has  been  the  state  of 
Popery  since  the  Reformaiion  7 

To  what  is  the  bishop  of 
Rome  reduced  1  Nearly em- 
pires. 

What  has  been  the  chief  pride 
and  glory  of  men  in  all  ages  1 

In  what  are  all  events  employ- 
ed by  Providence  % 


aUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  WHILE  INSPECTING 
THE  TABLE  OR  CHART.    No.  VIII. 


How  lonj?  was  it  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Egbert,  to  that  of  Al- 
fred 1— to  that  of  William  the 
Conqueror  1 

In  what  year  of  whose  reign, 
was  the  first  Cr^eade  1— 2d  1 — 
3d1 

In  what  year  of  whose  reign, 
was  the  Inquisition  established  1 
-«^the  Hanseatic  League  1 

In  what  year  of  whose  reign, 
was  the  fifth  Crusade  1 

How  long  did  Henry  III.  reignl 
—Edward  in.  1 

In  what  year  of  whose  reign, 
was  the  birth  of  Wickliffe  1— the 
invention  of  gunpowder  ? — ^the 
battle  of  Angora  t 

How  long  was  the  invention  of 
printing,  after  the  Conquest  1— 
after  Alfred  1 

How  much  older  was  Colum- 
bus, than  Luther  i— how  long 
#«re  they  cotemporary  %  I 


How  old  was  Columbus,  when 
he  discovered  America  1 

In  what  year  of  whose  reign, 
was  the  birth  of  Calvin  1— the 
REFORMATION  in  Germany  1 
— in  England  1 

How  long  was  the  REFORM- 
ATION after  the  discovery  of 
America? — the  invention  of  print- 
ing'{ — the  Great  Charter! — the 
first  Crusade  1 

How  long  was  it,  from  Wil- 
liam the  Conq.  to  Henry  VIIL 1 
—to  Elizabeth  1 
How  long  did  Edward  VL  reignl 

In  what  year  of  whose  reign, 
was  the  birth  of  Shakspeare  V 
John  Robinson  1— John  »mith  V~ 
Gustavus  AdolphusT— Winslowl 

How  long  was  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  b^ore 
the  powder  plot  % — the  settltr 
ment  at  Jamestown  1 — ^before  the 
LANDING  at  Plymouth  1 
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In  whose  reign,  were  these 
erents  1 

In  what  year  of  his  reign  was 
Charles  I.  beheaded  ? 


How  long  was  O.UTer  Crom« 

well  protector? 

In  what  year  oi  Christ,  was  the 
birth  of  Banyan  1-Penn  ?- Watts  T 
— ^Young  1 — Washington  1 


MISCELLANEOUS  aUESTIONS.    No.  VI. 


In  what  century,  was  the  Con- 
quest 1 

Grandfather  of  Alfred  1 

What  rites  were  suspended  by 
a  Papal  interdict  1 

Father  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
ILI 

How  many  Henries  have  reign- 
ed in  England  1 — how  many  Ed- 
wards I— how  many  Greorges  1 

Who  commanded  the  English 
fleet,  against  the  Invincible  Arma- 
da 1 

What  title  was  given  to  those, 
who  engaged  in  the  Crusades  'i 

What  is  the  signification  of  the 
word  Thirkt 

When  did  the  French  and  Ve- 
entians  take  Constantinople  1 

What  government  was  nearly 
allied  to  the  worst  of  Oligar- 
chies % 

What  had  the  greatest  influence 
in  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
revival  of  letters  1 

Who  was  Tamerlane  1 

What  two  inventions  may  be 
considered  as  most  importantj 

How  long  has  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire been  declining  1 

When  did  that  mutual  inter- 
course commence,  which  has  long 
been  increasing  among  the  nations 
of  Europe  1 

When  did  chivalry  and  knight 
errantry  commence  1 

Who  were  called  champions  of 
the  cross  1 

When  did  the  rumor  prevail, 
that  Christ  was  about  to  make  his 
second  advent  1 

How  long  did  a  passion  for  the 
Crusades  continue  to  agitate  Eu- 
rope 1 


For  what  have  Venice,  Gknoa, 
Pisa,  Slc.  been  celebrated  1 

What  enterprise,  had  the  great- 
est influence  to  change  the  char- 
acter  and  manners  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  dark  ages  *? 

Who  were  the  combatants  at 
the  battle  of  Angora  1 

By  what  Turk  was  Constanti- 
nople taken  1 

What  first  loosened  the  fetters 
of  the  Feudal  System  1 

What  city  may  be  regarded,  as 
the  first  born  from  chaos  and  dark-* 
ness? 

Who  was  Bajazet  *? 

What  writers  speak  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  Constantinople  1 

What  offer  did  Tamerlane  L 
make  to  Bajazet  1 

Who  was  Groya  1 

Who  was  called  the  Augustus 
of  modem  times  1 

What  was  the  most  humiliating 
blow  that  Charles  V.  received  1 

What  cruel  act  of  Lewis  XIV. 
tended  to  promote  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  England  1 

What  king  of  Sweden  may  be 
compared  to  Hannibal  1 

Why  did  not  Charles  V.  crush 
the  Reformation  at  its  beginning? 

Why  have  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land been  sometimes  styled  this 
kings  of  France  7 

The  history  of  what  country, 
is  the  history  of  arts  and  sciences^ 
of  philosophy  and  government,  c£ 
commerce  and  agriculture  % 

Who  was  Maurice  1 

Father  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  1 

Of  what  great  country  did  Soly- 
man  plan  the  conquest  % 

What  occasioned  a  great  pet* 
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fdnal  bitred  between  Fnuicis  I. 
md  Charles  Y.  1 

What  three  Danish  kings  reign- 
ed in  fiigland  1 

Who  obliterated  the  shadow  of 
liberty,  that  existed  in  Spain,  in 
thebqg^nningof  tbe  16th  centary? 

Wlio  was  the  feeblest  and  most 
miserable  of  the  English  kings  1 

What  king  expelled  the  Danes 
from  England  1 

What  event  in  Turkish  history 
18  sapposed  to  have  had  an  infla- 
cnce  in  deterring  Solyman  from 
attacking  the  army  of  Charles  YA 

By  whom  was  Francis  I.  taken 
prisoner  1 

Who  ascended  the  throne  of 
France,  by  professing  to  abjure 
Iha  Protestant  faith  1 

How  did  the  conrties  of  Fran- 
tis  I.  feel  towards  him  % 

Whose  condition  did  Henry  TV. 
ef  France  exert  himself  to  me- 
liorate 1 

Father  of  Harold  the  Usniper  1 

What  Pope  began  the  sale  of 
andalgencesi 

What  was  the  imnnuiUe  arma- 
da? 

Amid  what  commotions,  did 
the  celebrated  Efenry  IV.  ascend 
Ihe  throne  of  France  1 

What  baule  was  fought  at  Has- 
tings 1 

Father  of  Charles  V.I 

Whoaided  Henry  IV.  of  France 
in  attempting  to  improre  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  7 

Who  was  William  the  Con- 
queror 1 

What  corruption  of  the  Romish 
church  did  Luther  first  attack  1 

Who  published  the  famous  edict 
of  Nantzl 

What  great  battle  was  fought 
atPultowal 

Wlnr  did  French  disorganizers 

wish  for  a  popular  government  1 

Father  of  Philip  the  Handsome  1 

Who  was  the  ablest  statesman  in 

the  age  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  1 

WhatappeUation  has  beenciv- 
tn  to  Christian  II.  1 


What  was  a  principal  aonree  at 
church  revenue,  in  tne  beginang 
of  the  16th  century  % 

How  lon^  did  Charles  V.  litH 
afler  his  resig^nation  1 

What  became  of  Harold  the 
Usurper  1 

What  famous  bill  of  rights  was 
wrested  from  king  John  o£  Eng- 
land 1 

Mother  of  Charles  V.  1 

How  did  the  subjects  of  Fran- 
cis I.  regard  him  1 

Who  was  the  Duke  of  Sully  1 

Who  succeeded  Bdward  the 
Confessor  1 

Who  was  called  the  kingmaker 
in  England  1 

Why  did  the  Dutch  Proyinces 
revolt  from  Spain  1 

What  king  of  France,  ^venn 
ed  both  whigs  and  lories,  m  Eng- 
land, in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.1 

What  king  of  Sweden  came 
near  to  conquering  Qermany  ? 

Who  were  the  parents  of  JosB| 
mother  of  Charles  V.  1 

What  nation  of  Europe,  owes 
the  most  to  nature  and  the  least  to 
arti 

Who  was  Christian  II.  ? 

Who  was  the  queen  of  Henry 
VI.  of  England  1 

What  English  tyrant  was  em- 
ployed by  Providence,  to  humble 
a  greater  tyrant  tban-himselfl 

With  whom  did  the  mihtaiy 
spirit  of  the  Turks  seem  to  ex- 
pire 1  ,  .        ui- 

Who  entered  upon  his  public 
career  with  greater  resources, 
than  any  other  monarch  of  mo- 
dem times  1  , . 

Most  famous  edict  poWished  by 

Henry  IV.  of  France  1     ^^      . 

Who  humbled  Lewis  XIV .  and 
made  him  tremble  for  his  crown 
and  empire  1  . 

Who  was  Gustavus  Vm»  » 

How  lon^  has  tne  Papal  throDe 
been  tottering  7  —  .  v  -:* 

What  did  Charles  V.  mhcnt 

from  his  mother  1  ...  ., 

Of  how  many  electors  did  tne 
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electoral  college  of  QenuBoy  con- 
sist 1 

When  did  Lewis  XVI.  ascend 
the  throne  1 

What  kings  established  the 
Protestant  religion  in  Denmark 
and  Sweden  1 

Which  of  the  English  kings 
was  beheaded  1 

What  king  of  .France  showed 
most  favor  to  the  Protestants  1 

Who  inflicted  the  most  morti- 
fying blow  upon  Charles  V.  1 

By  whom  was  Henry  IV.  as- 
sassmated  1 

Who  revoked  the  edict  of 
Nantz  1— When  1 

What  king  of  Sweden  very 
much  resembled  Alfred  ? 

From  whom  did  Charles  V.  in- 
herit Spain  and  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces m  South  America  1 

What  three  kings  of  Sweden 
have  been  the  most  distinguish- 
ed? 

What  form  of  government  is 
best  adapted  to  the  character  of 
the  English  ? 

Of  what  are  the  most  despotic 
governments  generally  the  off- 
spring 1 

How  long  did  Charles  XIT. 
live  after  the  battle  of  Pultowa '? 

Who  was  Charles  V.  1 

What  GtermBin  prince  disco- 
vered very  uncommon  political 
sagacity  at  an  early  age  1 

What  was  the  most  singular 
act  in  the  policy  of  cardinal  Rich- 
iieu  1 

To  whom  had  the  Turks  be- 
come truly  formidable  at  the  ac- 
cession of  Charles  V.  1 

What  relation  was  Henry  IV. 
to  Lewis  XIV.  1 

What  method  was  adopted  by 
Peter  the  Great,  for  learning  ship- 
carpentry  1 

Who  was  Gustavus  Adolphus  1 

Who  was  Frederic  the  Wise  1 

How  old  was  Charles  V.  at  his 
resignation  1 

When  was  Henry  IV.  assassi- 
nated 1 
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What  is  the  Russian  namje  for 
king  or  emperor  7 

What  king  of  Sweden  attempt- 
ed to  conquer  Russia  1 

Who  was  Ra,vaillac  1 

What  famous  league  was  head- 
ed  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  1 

What  is  the  national  debt  of 
Great  Britain  % 

Who  declined  the  imperial 
crown  of  Germany  1 

What  nation  is  supposed  to 
have  excelled  all  others  in  useful 
discoveries  and  inventions  1 

What  king  of  England  most  re- 
sembled Gustavus  Vasa  1 

What  always  seemed  to  give 
Charles  V.  the  advantage  over  his 
rival  1 

What  influence  did  the  defeat 
of  Bajazet  at  Angora  probably 
have  upon  Solyman  % 

When  was  the  Augustan  age 
of  France  ? 

What  act  of  Lewis  XIV.  was 
little  better  than  a  law  for  exter- 
minating Protestants  1 

For  what  has  the  monastery  of 
St.  Justus  been  distinguished  1 

Who  was  Luther  1 

Who  crushed  the  liberties  of 
France,  that  had  been  cherished 
by  Henry  IV.  1 

How  long  had  the  French  Pro- 
testanlr  respite  under  the  edict  of 
Nantz  1 

What  religion  was  professed  by 
the  house  of  Conde  % 

What  consumed  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  and  denied  him  the 
celerity  necessary  to  conquest  1 

What  most  horrid  scene  took 
place  in  France  in  the  year  15721 

What  famous  league  was  form- 
ed during  the  administration  of 
Richlieu  and  by  his  influenced 

What  is  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  ten  horns  of  the 
apocalyptic  beast  1 

Who  was  Francis  1. 1 

On  what  occasion  was  Charles 
V.carried  in  a  litter  over  tbeAlpsI 

Of  how  many  petty  princes  old 
the  Germanic  body  consist  1 
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What  illastrions  appellation  is 
tometimes  applied  to  the  age  of 

Where  did  Peter  the  Great 
work  in  a  dock-yard,  to  learn  ship- 
carpentry  1 

In  what  did  Francis  I.  manifest 
greater  abilities  than  his  ri^al  1 

How  long  did  the  posterity  of 
Charlemagne  hold  the  throne  of 
Germany  T 

What  rendered  the  age  of 
Charles  V.  pecaliarly  favorable 
to  the  Reformation  1 

Successor  of  Francis  1. 1 

Why  did  not  Charles  V.  de- 
light in  a  military  life  1 

i¥'ho  took  dalais  from  the 
EngUshl 

who  abandoned  the  Protestant 
canse,  and  thus,  to  appearance, 
rendered  it  almost  desperate  1 

What  king  of  France  was  kill- 
ed in  a  tournament,  by  count 
Montgomery  1 

Who  was  Tostatusl 


What  is  the  comparatire  m- 
dustry  of  the  English  1  p.  8d 

Who  was  the  Atxgustud  of 
modem  tim^s  1 

What  period  was  distingnililied 
by  great  monarchs  in  Europe  1 

What  country  was  the  cradld 
of  the  Reformation  "i 

Who  was  the  Nero  of  the  Northi 

What  proud  tyrant  was  hum- 
bled, byEugene  andMarlboroughl 

What  enormous  practice  did 
pope  Urban  II.  commence,  to  en- 
courage men  to  enga^  in  the 
Crusades  1 

What  war  was  closed  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713 1 

After  what  conquests  of  Kng- 
land,  has  she  risen  more  poWer- 
fuH  p.  93 

Why  have  the  Arabs  never 
been  conquered  1   p.  136 

In  what  do  the  people  of  Asia 
place  the  summit  of  buss  7    Heat 

What  relation  was  Alfred  to 
i;gbert1 


CHAPTER  X. 


How  loog  has  Europe  excelled 
the  rest  of  the  world,  in  know- 
ledge 1 

What  proportion  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  could  probably  read 
and  write  1 

What  proportion  of  the  Euro- 
peans can  probably  read  and 
write  1 

Who  are  the  most  ignorant 
people  in  Europe  1 

What  is  their  condition  1 
How  should  they  be  encouraged? 

Would  not  knowledge  tend  to 
excite  such  persons  to  sedition, 
disloyalty,  treason  and  rebellion'? 
Experience— —negative. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  New-England  1 

What  reason  is  assigned  for 
this  superiority  1 

Why  are  there  but  few  indus- 
trk>us  nations  in  Europe  ? 


I  What  is  said  of  the  industry  of 
the  Dutch  1 

What  people  are  the  most  in- 
dustrious in  Europe  1 

If  a  people  have  knowledge, 
virtue  and  industry,  what  will  be 
the  consequence  ?  They— 4nil- 
lions. 

What  has  been  the  most  fruit- 
ful source  of  war  1 

What  is  said  of  the  charge,  that 
monarchies  are  more  addicted  to 
war,  than  other  governmenta  1 

To  what  does  an  independent 
state  owe  its  safety  1 

How  do  conquests  generally 
affect  the  conquered  ?--the  con- 
querors 1 

What  eminent  instance  has 
there  been  in  Asia,  in  which  both 
parties  have  been  benefitted  1 

What  extensive  modem  king- 
dom has  conquered  itself  1 
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What  shocild  be  th«  motto  ofi    When  ilid  iHielpe  did 
the  goreniment  of  Dettmark  and  sembly  xsonvene  1 


Sweden  1 

What  should  be  the  motto  of 
their  people  1 

What  hare  Spain  and  Portugal 
been  for  a  century  past  1 

What  has  been  the  conrse  of 
the  parties  in  France,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  revelation  1 

What  is  probably  the  onlyfbrm 
of  government,  under  which  the 
French  can  live  1 

Why  7  Because  the  people  are 
not  at  present  sufficiently  virtuous 
and  intelligent  to  govern  them- 
^ves  1 

What  remark  is  made  concern- 
ing  great  revolutions  1 

Character  of  Lewis  XVI.I 
Wanting ^measures. 

Who  opposed  the  mild  measures 
to  which  he  was  inclined? 

In  what  state,  did  Lewis  find 
the  court  of  France  1 

What  class  of  Frenchmen  suf- 
fered the  most  cruel  extortions  1 

For  what  purposes,  was  money 
extorted  from  tne  common  peo- 
ple? 

What  did  Lewis  hope  to  effect, 
in  conjunction  with  bis  excellent 
ministers  1 

To  what  office  was  Necker  ap- 
pointed, in  1T76 1 

Character  of  his  administra- 
tion! 

By  what  means,  was  he  re- 
moved 1 

Character  of  his  successors? 

What  was  the  effect  of  the  bad 
state  of  the  finances,  in  1785? 

Who  advised  to  convening  the 
Notables  ? 

Of  whom  did  they  consist  ? 

By  whom  were  they  chosen  ? 

Principal  object  of  Calonne's 
plan  of  taxation  ? 

By  whom  was  it  frustrated? 

What  did  the  Notables  refuse 
to  share  with  the  people  ? 

What  assembly  did  Lewis  next 
convoke  ? 

Of  whom  did  it  consist  1 
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Where  is  Versailles?  Attm 
fittilesS.  W.  of  Paris. 

For  what  is  it  distinguished  t 
For  a  royal  palace,  to  which  the 
kings  frequently  resorted  1 

What  pfevented  mMuuaiity  in 
this  assembly  ? 

By  what  did  the  people 
pose,  these  dissensions  were 
mented  ? 

To  what  did  the  people  ascribe 
every  evil  thev  endured  ? 

What  was  the  issue  ?    The 

revolt. 

How  did  they  obtain  arms? 

What  fortress  of  despotism,  did 
the  Parisians  soon  level  with  the 
ground? 

For  what,  had  the  Bastile  been 
used  ?  To  confine  state  prisoners. 

How  many  prisoners  were  foond 
in  it? 

Why  did  the  people  wish  to 
remove  the  assemblv  to  Paris  ? 

Upon  what  condition,  did  Lewis 
consent  to  go  to  Paris  1 

From  what  did  the  assembly 
vote  itself  inseparable  ? 

Why  did  many  of  Hie  represen- 
tatives secede  from  the  assem- 
bly? 

What  alterations  were  made  in 
the  state  of  the  church  ? 

Into  how  many  departments, 
was  the  kingdom  divided  ? 

What  was  the  oath,  which 
Lewis  took  in  presence  of  a  vast 
concourse  of  people  ? 

Where  did  several  princes  find 
an  asvlum? 

When  did  the  royal  family  es- 
cape from  Paris? 

Why  did  they  not  escape  from 
France  ? 

What  are  the  Thuillcries?  The 
royal  palaces  in  Paris. 

What  was  the  effect  of  that  oc- 
currence ? 

What  disposition  did  Atistria 
and  Prussia  manifest  ? 

What  efi^ct  hfad  this  ^pon  the 
revolutionary  party  ? 
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What  threat  was  pabUshed  by 
the  oommander  of  the  Anstiiaiis 
ttidPnisiaiisI 

What  was  the  effect  of  this 
thoaderuifi;  menace  1 

With  whom  did  the  people  sap> 
pose,  the  kin^  was  confederate  1 

Wiiat  occasioned  new  outrages  7 
How  many  reputed  aristocrats 
were  then  imprisoned  and  mur- 
dered 1 

By  what  were  the  decrees  of 
4he  assembly  dictated,  from  that 
timel 

What  appellation  has  been  giv- 
en to  the  succeeding  period  1 

Why  did  Fayette  resolve  to 
quit  his  country  1 

What  befell  him  afler  that  1 

Which  way  is  Olmutz  from 
Paris  1— from  Vienna  1 

What  important  decree  was 
passed  on  the  opening  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  1 

What  was  France  declared  to 
bel 

How  did  Lewis  answer,  when 
brought  to  trial  1 

Of  what  did  the  convention  de- 
cide that  liCwis  had  been  guilty  1 
.    When  was  be  executed  1 

How  was  the  execution  of 
Lewis  regarded  1 

What  powers  then  united 
against  the  French  republic  1 

What  two  most  execrable  ty- 
rants ruled  in  France  at  that  time  1 

When  was  the  queen  executed  1 

Give  same  accov/nt  of  her  execur- 
tion. 

What  religion  did  the  National 
Convention  abjure  1 

Meaning:  of  abjure  1 

What  did  thej  acknowledge, 
as  their  only  deities  1 

What  part  of  the  time  did  they 
devote  to  rest,  instead  of  the  Sao- 
bathl 

What  name  was  nven  to  their 
term  of  ten  days  1    Decade. 

Only  crime,  for  which  pjincess 

Elizabeth  was  executed  1 

What  pot  an  end  to  the  reign  of 
•rrorl 


What  nmnberdid  the  prisons 
of  Paris  contain  at  one  time,  dur- 
ing Robespierre's  administration  1 

What  number  were  sometimes 
executed  in  a  day  % 

Of  what,  was  he  impeached  by 
the  Convention  % 

What  crime  did  he  attempt  to 
commit,  after  his  arrest  t 

What  feelings  were  manifested 
at  his  execution  1 

What  characters  led  the  coun- 
cils and  armies  of  France,  at  that 
timel 

The  conquest  of  what  country, 
marked  the  compaign  of  1795 1 

How  many  days,  did  it  occupy  % 

What  did  Gen.  Pichegru  oaer 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Amster- 
dam ? 

What  kings  concluded  treaties 
of  peace  with  France,  during  that 
year  1 

When  did  Bonaparte  begin  to 
become  conspicuous? 

What  dominions  of  Austria,  did 
the  French  acquire  in  '96  and 
'971 

To  what  did  they  compel  the 
other  Italian  states  to  submit  1 

Towards  what  great  city,  did 
Bonaparte  next  march  1 

How  did  Francis  II.  avert  the 
danger,  that  threatened  him  1 

In  what  year,  was  Bonaparte's 
Egyptian  expedition  1 

Of  what  strong  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  did  be  take  pos- 
session ? 

What  city,  did  he  first  take  in 

What  battle  decided  the  fate  of 

Egypt! 

By  what  intelligence,  was  Bo- 
naparte alarmed  in  the  midst  of 
victory  % 

What  was  the  battle  termed, 
that  was  fought  at  that  time  ? 

What  was  the  British  Admirall 

What  power  declared  war 
against  France,  in  consequence  of 
this  attack  upon  Egypt  *{ 

Why  did  Bonaparte  hasten  back 
to  France  1 
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What  ^Ternment  did  he  orer- 
tnrnl 

In  whom  was  the  ezeentive 
power  vested  under  the  next  con- 
stitution 1 

Who  was  first  consul  1 

Towards  what  country,  did  he 
immediately  march  at  the  head 
of  his  army  1 

In  what  battle^  did  Bonaparte 

Sain  a  great  victory  over  the 
Lustrians  1 

What  and  where  is  Marengo  1 
It  is  a  village  in  the  north  of 
Italv,  8.  W.  of  Milan. 

When  was  signed  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  1 

Between  what  powers  t 

What  did  Great  Britain  en- 
gage to  give  up  by  this  treaty  1 

Which  way  is  Amiens  from 
Paris  1— from  Calais  1 

With  what  hope,  did  that  treaty 
insj^re  Europe  1 

When  were  hostilities  renewed 
between  Prance  and  Britain  7 

What  powers  were  involved  in 
the  war  tnat  ensued  1 

What  was  avowed  as  the  grand 
obiect  of  the  first  ccmsul  1 

In  what  year  was  Bonaparte 
made  emperor  1 

By  whom  was  he  anointed,  and 
crowned  1 

What  powers  were  combined 
against  France,  in  1805 1 

In  pursuit  of  what  fleet,  was 
liOrd  Nelson  despatched  1 

Near  what  cape,  did  he  discov- 
er them  7 

Where  is  cape  Trafalgar  Y  In 
the  south  of  Spain,  between  Ca- 
diz and  Gibraltar. 

What  words  did  Nelson  g^ve 
as  a  signal  before  the  battle  % 

On  which  side,  was  the  vic- 
toryl 

What  is  said  of  the  success  t^ 
France  on  the  contineht  1 

Where  was  the  grand  contest 
decided  % 

What  did  Bonaparte  sa}r  to  his 
army,  when  preparing  tot  bat- 
tle 1 


When  did  the  attack  com- 
mence 1 

When  was  victory  decided  1 

In  whose  favor  1 

Upon  whom  did  Bonaparte 
conter  the  crown  of  Naples  1 

Into  what  did  Napoleon  change 
the  Batavian  republic  1 

Upon  whom  aid  he  confer  the 
crown  1 

What  followed  the  Dutch  revo- 
lution 1 

Who  was  declared  protector  ? 

To  what  did  the  conquests  of 
Bonaparte  excite  Alexander? 

Wnat  parts  of  Italy  were  added 
to  the  French  empire,  in  1806 1 

What  to  the  Italian  kingdom  1 

What  ports  in  Europe  were 
closed  against  the  British,  in 
1808 '^ 

Who  was  Idng  of  Spain,  at 
that  time  1 

In  whose  favor,  did  he  abdicate 
his  throne  1 

To  what  place,  did  Napoleott 
allure  the  two  kinn  1 

Which  way  is  Bayonne  flSrom 
Nantz  V-from  Madrid  1 

What  did  he  then  oblige  them 
to  sign  1 

On  whom  was  the  crown  of 
Spain  conferred  1 

To  whom  did  he  resign  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  1 

For  what,  did  this  conduct  of 
the  emperor  prove  a  signal  1 

Whose  assistance,  did  the  pa- 
triots obtain  1 

How  long  did  this  struggle 
continue  1 

How  did  it  terminate  1 

What  battle  terminated  the 
war  between  Austria  and  France 
in  18091 

What  and  where  is  Wagram  1 
It  is  a  village  on  the  Danube, 
near  Vienna; 

What  occasioned  that  war  ^ 

Who  was  Bonaparte's  secoilu 
empress  1 

Whatgave  rise  to  the  war  be- 
tween franee  and  Rtissia,  III 
18121 
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VTbat  success  had  the  French, 
before  entering  Moscow  1 

Which  way  is  Moscow  from 
Petersburg  T—  from  Paris  % 

On  whose  throne,  did  Bona- 
parte sit  in  Moscow  1 

What  previous  orders  had  been 
given  by  the  Russians  7 

Why?  That  the  French  might 
not  winter  Uiere. 

What  did  Bonaparte  offer  to 
Alexander  in  Russia  1 

What  did  Gen.  Kutusoff  re- 
plyl 

What  measure  did  Napoleon 
adopt,  when  no  supplies  could  be 
procured  for  the  army  1 

To  what,  were  they  exposed  on 
their  return  1 

What  other  cause  contributed 
to  destroy  this  great  army  1 

What  power  first  seceded  from 
French  tyranny,  at  the  call  of  the 
Russians  1 

By  whom  was  the  example  fol- 
lowed 1 

What  great  battle  closed  the 
campaign  1 

Which  way  is  Leipsic  from 
Olmutz  T — ^from  Amsterdam  1 

How  many  were  engaged  in 
iti — ^what  part  of  a  million  1 

Who  were  victorious  1 

What  did  that  battle  decide  % 

How  soon  was  Leipsic  taken  1 

What  was  the  effect,  when  the 
allies  rushed  in  \ 

What  monarchs  met  in  the 
great  square  ? 

On  what,  did  they  congratulate 
each  other  1 

What  striking  remark  did  Bo- 
naparte make  to  the  senate,  after 

his  defeat  at  Leipsic  t    All 

me. 

What  memorable  declaration 
was  issued  by  the  allied  sove- 
reigns from  Frankfort  1 

In  what  character,  did  tlie  al- 
lied sovereigns  enter  Parish 

How  were  they  received  1 

What  decree  was  soon  passed, 
by  the  senate,  concerning  Bona- 


What  did  Bonaparte  then  re- 
nounce 1 

Who  became  king  of  France  1 

What  was  the  character  of  the 
constitution  then  adopted  1 

To  what  place  did  Bonaparte 
retire  7 

Between  what  island  and  pe- 
ninsula is  Elbal 

What  unexpected  event  soon 
astonished  Earope  1 

What  preparations  had  his 
friends  at  Paris  made  for  his  re- 
turn 1 

Whom  did  he  harangue,  before 
his  escape  1 

Of  what  did  he  accuse  the 
allies  1 

What  did  he  ridicule  1 

How  did  he  represent  himself  7 

How  was  his  speech  received  1 

Of  what  number,  did  his  party 
consist  1 

Where,  and  when,  did  he  land  1 

What  did  he  say  on  meeting 
the  advanced  g^^ard  of  Lewis  1 

What  was  the  effect  % 

To  what  place,  did  Lewis  flyl 

Which  way  is  Ghent  from  Lon- 
don 1 — from  Lyons  1 

Give  some  account  of  Bona- 
parte's arrival,  and  reception,  at 
Melun '{ 

Where  is  Fontainbleau  1 

Which  way  is  Melun  from 
Fontainbleau  1    North, 

How  long  was  Bonaparte  in 
regaining  the  throne  of  France  % 

What  was  the  manifesto,  pub- 
lished by  the  congress  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  % 

Give  the  substance  of  his  ansioer 
to  the  manifesto. 

Mention  some  particulars  of 
the  letter,  which  he  addressed  to 
each  of  the  allied  sovereigns  1 

How  was  he  affected  bv  their 
contempts    He  could heart. 

In  Napeleon's  address  to  his 
army,  what  moment  did  he  tell 
them  had  arrived  1 

Who  were  the  combatants  in 
the  batde  of  Waterloo  1 

When  was  it  fought  1 
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Where  is  Waterloo  t  8  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Brussels. 

Which  way  from  Leipsic  1 

With  what,  have  travellers  cov- 
ered the  fields  of  Waterloo? 
With  itKmuments,  to  the  memory 
of  persons  killed  in  that  battle. 

Who  commanded  the  English  1 
Who  commanded  the  Pmssiansl 

Who  were  victorioos  1 

How  was  Bonaparte  affected 
by  his  defeat  1 

To  whom  did  he  resign  his 
crown  1  , 

To  whom  did  he  then  resign 
himself  1 

Report  the  remark,  contained 
in  his  letter  to  the  prince  regent. 

Where  did  Bonaparte  after- 
wards reside  1 

How  many  degrees  W.  Lon. 
is  St.  Helena  1 — ^which  way  from 
Madrid  1 

By  whom  was  Lewis  XVIIL 
succeeded  1 — ^When  7 

For  what  is  Hispaniola  parti- 
cularly memorable  ) 

Which  way  is  it,  from  Boston  1 

By  whom,  and  when,  was  it 
discovered  1 

What  had  the  natives  called  it  ? 

What  eflfect  upon  the  natives 
had  the  settlement  of  the  Span- 
iards 1     This ^unaccustomed. 

Of  what  part  of  the  island  did 
the  French  afterwards  retain  pos- 
sessionl 

How  many  whites  perished  in 
the  rebellion  of  1791  'I 

What  proclamation  was  made, 
concerning  the  free  negroes,  by 
the  National  Assen«biy  1 

How  did  iheir  ciunmittee  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  colony  7 

What  do  you  recollect  con- 
cerning Macayal 

What  government   attempted 
to  take  advantage  of  (he  confused 
state  of  the  island  1 
Whv  had  they  but  litt «  success  1 

When  was  the  in«  'oendence 
of  Hayti  proclaimed  % 

What  force  did  Bonaparta  em- 
ploy to  recover  Hayti  ^ 


Who  was  commander  1 

What  do  you  recollect  of  Tooi* 
saint  1 

Who  succeeded  Toussaint,  as 
commander  of  the  blacks  1 

Who  succeeded  Le  Clercl 

What  was  the  conclusioii  of 
the  French  expedition  1 

Who  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  blacks  % 

What  title  did  he  afterwards 
assume  1 

What  became  of  him  ? 

Who  was  his  successor  1 

Under  what  title  1 

Who  appeared,  as  his  competi* 
tori 

What  did  Christophe  call  him- 
self, when  he  assumed  the  title  of 
kingi 

Where  was  the  kingdom  ol 
Christophe  situated  1 

Where  was  the  republic  of  F^ 
tioni 

When  did  Petion-die  7 
How  was  his  memory  regarded  1 

Character  of  Christophe  1 

What  became  of  him  1 

Under  whom  is  the  whole  r^ 
gion  of  the  French  colony  united  1 

Whom  did  he  succeed  1 

Character  of  Boyer  % 

For  whom  is  Hayti  now  a  most 
inviting  asylum  1 

What  can  they  there  enjoy  1 

When  was  Greece  subjected  to 
the  Turks?  i 

What  has  been  the  condition 
of  the  Greeks  under  the  Turks.1 
Subjected ^world. 

How  have  the  Turks  shown 
their  hostility  to  taste  1 

How  is  the  Pireus  now  distin- 
guished 1 

What  characteristics  of  their  an- 
cestors do  the  Athenians  possess  1 

What  is  said  of  the  commerce 
of  modem  Greece  1 

For  what,  are  their  seamen  ce» 
lebi^tedl 

To  whom  are  their  schools  ac- 
cessible 1 

Number  of  students  in  the  col 
lege  at  Scio,before  its  destrnctioni 
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To  wMi  vat  tU  co«r9e  of  in- 
HmotiaB  approximating  1 

Meaning  of  approximate  ? 

Nvaaber  of  yoiwg  laen  educated 
abroad  1 

Gi¥«  •omc  aooouBt  of  the  ex- 
f  rUoiUi  mada  by  tbe  FreocJi,  to 
emancipale  tbe  ureeks  1 

Wbat  frayented  tbe  continu- 
ance of  those  exeniooft  % 

WbM  comnenced  the  lat(9  in- 
anrrection  of  the  Greeks  1 

By  what  wera  tbey  actaated'^ 

Wheia  did  it  commenoe  % 

Under  what  prince  1 

For  what,  waa  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  venerated  1 
What  outrage  was  committed  up- 
m  him,  by  the  Turkish  soldiervl 

What  effect  had  this  upon  the 
Oraakal 

Success  of  the  Turks  in  attemnt- 
img  to  ngain  th»  Mof  ea  ia  1883 1 


Bom  far  waie  tlieyparsoaft  t 

When  was  8cio  destroyea  1 
Which  way  is  Scio  from  Athenst 
— ^from  Rhodes? 

To  whom,  had  it  belonged  1 

Of  what,  was  it  the  seat  1 

For  what  purpose,  did  a  nun- 
her  of  Samians  land  upon  the  is- 
land 1 

What  force  vas  soon  landed 
lirom  the  Torkish  fleet  1 

Describe  their  devastation. 

Where  were  the  surviving  wo- 
men and  children  soldV^^boir 
manyl 

In  what  manner,  did  the  cwn- 
paignsof  1822and  1823  closet 

What  have  the  Greeks  answer- 
ed to  those  who  advised  them  to 
submit  to  the  Turks  ? 
Mention  some  particulars,  which 
seem  to  promise  ^UAceta  to  U^e 
Greeks  1 


C9APTER  XL 


What  nations  possess  Asia? 
The  Russians globe. 

What  is  the  government  of 
Russia? 

How  has  it  been  administered 
Ibr  100  years? 

What  is  the  state  of  the  Asiatic 
Russians  ?    They  are savage. 

What  is  their  religion?  Al- 
though  worship 

State  of  Asiatic  Russia,  with 
regard  to  improvement  ? 

What  was  the  comparative 
tanefit,  which  Peter  conferred 
upon  his  empire  ?     No— y— more. 

To  what  degree,  did  Feter 
raise  his  empire  ? 

How  must  the  people  in  the 
west  of  Asia  appear  to  an  eye, 
that  can  take  in  3000  years  ? 

What  is  said  of  that  simile? 

After  the  wars  of  the  Saracens 
and  Crusades,  who  overrun  west- 
ern Asia? 

What  were  the  capitals  of  their 
/bur  kingdoms  t  I 


In  what  did  diese  institutiona 
perish? 

Who  arose  from  their  asheal 

What  is  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  Turkey  1 

To  what  injunes  are  the  Turin 
exposed  ?    They— assigned. 

What  is  the  character  of  the 
Turks  ?    Dark— expression. 

What  is  the  condition  of  pro- 
fessed Christians  in  Turkey  f 

Is  the  TurkiA  power  most  on 
the  decline  in  Europe  or  in  Asia? 

What  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance reacting  the  Arabs  ? 

Give  S4fme  aceownt  of  the  aU 
tempts  of  AMmwrath  IL  to  conquer 
Arabut, 

Who  were  mrobably  the  mofri ' 
scientific   people   in  the  world, 
during  the  darlc  ages  ? 

Why  is  the  {^esent  state  M 
Arabia  vejy  little  known?  It  is 
both— country. 

How  have  the  Persians  greatly 
distinguished    theBaelvea    from 
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iMire— ^-nation. 

What  arms  hare  the  PeisiaiBbi 
been  able  to  resist  1 

When  did  Kooli  Khaa  ascend 
the  Persian  throne  1 

Charaeter  of  the  Peniatti  1 

What  is  probably  the  coaditioit 
of  the  people  in  Persia  % 

What  is  said  of  their  religion  1 

What  is  the  character  dT  the 
Persian  goyemmentl 

What  were  the  Tartars  ancient- 
ly called  7 

What  has  been  Uieir  character 
in  all  ages  7 

Present  character  of  the  Tar- 
tarsi  But  little  better  than  savages. 

Of  wl^tt  does  their  property 
consist  1 

What  is  the  prospect  of  their 
improvement  1* 

To  what  does  the  Indas  give 
name  1    To  one— continent. 

In  what  do  the  riches  of  India 
consist  1 1n  the  natarai-- — jewels. 

What  splendid  city  was  once 
the  grand  deposit  of  the  wealth 
of  the  East  1 

Last  monarch  of  Palmjrra  1 

By  what  power  is  the  ^naval 
commerce  of  India  almost  entirely 
engrossed  % 

What  parts  of  India  lure  but  lit- 
tle known  1 

By  whom  has  India  been  in- 
vaded 1 

What  invasion  of  India  will  be 
Attended  with  the  most  serious 
conseqaenoes  1 

What  is  said  to  be  the  most 


*  tbiB  prospect  hat 
mora  encoiinging. 


lately  become 
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Hindosi 

In  what  respects,  is  the  O&v 
neseempire  peculiarly  woaderiiL  > 
With  regaratolength — ^indnstr* 

How  long  has  China  been  a 
great  and  flourishing  empire  % 

Population  of  China  1  Prooa. 
babhr  about  150  millions. 

How  are  the  various  orders  c/ 
people  in  China  distinguisheaV 

By  what,  is  the  dress  ol  cne 
Chinese  regulated) 

Character  of  the  Chinese  mon- 
archy 1 

How  is  the  emperor  regarded  t 

Of  whom,  is  the  government 
extremely  jealous  1 

How  do  the  Chinese  feel,  with 
regard  to  improvements  % 

What  is  their  religion  1 

What  was  the  cause  of  barring 
the  doors  of  China  against  Chris- 
tian nations  1 

Jn  what  respects  f  has  the  CreaUr 
distinguished  Asia  above  the  other 
garters  of  the  globe  7  Here  the 
grand glory. 

What  country  may,  in  some 
respects,  be  called  the  France  of 
Asial 

To  what,  has  it  been  owing 
that  the  nations  of  Asia  have  nev- 
er sunk  so  low  into  a  savage  state, 
as  many  others  1 

To  whf^t,  do  the  eyes  of  the 
Asiatics  seem  forever  closed  1 

In  what,  do  they  place  the  sum 
of  happiness  1    Rest. 

What  must  the  Asiatics  think 
of  Christianity,  if  they  judge  from 
the  conduct  of  most  of  the  Euro* 
peans,  who  have  visited  them  1 
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On  what  are  the  sands  of  Africa 
making  encroachments  % 

Wftat  does  AfHca  now  present 
to  the  eye  of  die  travt^er  f 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

miat  knowledge  have  the 
Egyptians  1 

Ot  what  do  the  Egyptians  ex* 
hlbit  aA  astoniahing  i^eeiiiiiaiL ' 
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Uttdn  whil  do  tli^  MMi  to  be 
cniBkedl 

Wliat  is  the  character  of  the 
Abyasiniansl 

What  is  the  moral  and  intel- 
leetaal  prospect,  from  Abyssinia 
to  th*i  caoft  orQood  Hop«  1  Near- 
ly €^e  s^me  as  in  Ahyssinia  1 

Oi^*  a  description  of  the  desert 
of%<(%MjaY  It  £s an  immense— 
monsvcrs. 

Wnat  does  the  religion  of  Ethi- 
opia end  Abyssinia  remotely  re- 
aembiel 

"Hnat  is  the  government  of 
eT»"nr  nart  of  Africa  1 

i^*w  ao  the  middle  and  south- 
em  nauons  of  Africa  spend  their 
ttrenetn? 

What  do  they  do  with  their 
eapures? 


What  is  die  aUamatiTv  vitk 
regard  to  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  Barbary  Powers  1 

What  is  said  of  the  slave  trade  t 

i  d  what  do  the  Africans  seem 
condemned  1 

What  hare  Africans  to  expect 
from  more  enlightened  national 
Nothing  but ^misery.* 

What  is  probably  the  principal 
cause,  that  has  impaired  the  men- 
talpowers  of  the  Africans  1 

What  causes  have  produced  the 
color  of  the  Africans  1 

B  V  whom  can  Africa  be  deliv- 
ered 1 

*  The  leaner  will  remember,  tint  tbim 
compend  was  written  several  yean  ago. 
Great  things  have  since  been  done  wr 
poor  Africa,  and  vastly  more  may  be  an 
ticlpated. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


In  what  does  the  continent  of 
America  abound  1 

What  were  the  inhabitants  of 
America,  when  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus 1 

What  American  nations  were 
most  improved  1 

Give  some  account  oflM  Spanish 

coTkqnesU  in  America.    Under 

hoc  or. 

By  whom  have  the  United 
States  been  settled  ? 

By  whom  were  the  first  settlers 
dailv  strenghtened  ? 

What  was  the  character  of  this 
pepole,  150  years  after  the  first 
tett}ement  1 

What  kind  of  exactions  did  the 
British  make  upon  us,  at  that 
UmeT 

By  whom  were  those  measures 
coQdemned,  besides  Americans  1 

When  was  our  independence 
decAredl  Z 

Where  did  Britain  attacF  us  1 
At  each ^rear. 

What  did  Washineton  do  for 
his  country,  during  ma  revola-' 


tionary struggled  Heled— vio> 
tory. 

What  were  same  of  our  dij/l-' 
cuUies  in  the  early  part  of  owr 
struggle  ?  If  we  looked ^re- 
sources. 

How  is  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  liberty  to  be  regarded? 

Who  were  the  a^^gressorsl 

By  whom  was  this  confessed  1 

For  what  did  they  urge  iti 

What  did  the  JBritish  vainlj 
imagine  1 

What  is  said  of  the  aid  of 
France 1 

How  long  have  the  mutual  ani- 
mosities of  France  and  England 
embroiled  Europe  1 

What  divided  the  attention  and 
resources  of  England,  at  that 
time? 

What  efifect  had  that  war  upon 
usi    By  this sul^'ugation. 

What  greatly  revived  the  spi- 
rits, and  animated  the  hopes,  of 
the  Americans  1 

What  put  an  end  to  the  war  1 

When  the  first  articles  of  oon^ 
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federation  were  found  inadequate, 
what  was  done  1 

What  especially  disappointed 
die  hopes  ot  our  enemies  1 

What  had  they  predicted  1 

What  is  the  state  of  the  British 
colonies  in  America  1 

What  will  men  do  for  wealth  ? 

What  should  this  continent  have 
been  cabled  1 

To  what  should  the  name  Co- 
lumbia be  applied,  if  not  to  the 
ccntinent  1 

What  two  moments  have  praist, 
in  either  of  which  a  name  might 
have  been  permanently  given  to 
the  United  States  1 

What  forms  the  most  important 
interest  of  the  United  States  ? 

What  art  is  susceptible  of  the 
greatest  improvement  1 

What  is  the  greatest  fault  in  the 
agriculture  of  the  United  States  t 

What  is  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  1 

What  city  appears  to  be  more 
rapidly  advancmg  in  commerce, 
than  any  other  1 

From  what  do  our  advantages 
for  commerce  arise  1  From  an 
extensive  sesrcoast,  large  rivers, 
materials  for  ship-building,  the 
produce  of  the  country,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants. 

What  is  the  literature  of  the 
United  States  1 

In  what  respect,  is  it  peculiarly 
favorable  1 

To  what  part,  does  this  remark 
ap^y  with  peculiar  force  % 

To  what  IS  the  ignorance  of  the 
common  people  a  prelude  7 

What  would  be  the  effect,  if 
all  the  states  should  establish 
schools  by  law  1 

What  is  a  material  defect  in 
our  svstem  of  education  ? 

What  may  be  considered  as 
the  cause,  and  as  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing taste  and  information  in 
this  country  1 

Why  is  eminent  erudition  rare- 
ly acquired  in  this  country  1 


To  what  are  newqMpera  too 

often  devoted  1 

What  has  been  a  reflection 
sometimes  cast  upon  our  coUegesI 

In  what  respect,  is  our  govern- 
ment without  a  parallell  In  its 
nature,  origin  an  excellence. 

What  are  the  respective  excel- 
lences of  the  three  primary  forms 
of  government  1 

What  does  our  government 
combine  1* 

How  are  foreigners  treated  in 
this  country  1  With  a  remark- 
able degree  of  sympathy,  kind* 
ness  ana  liberality. 

What  influence  will  an  influx 
of  foreigners  be  likely  to  have 
upon  the  people,  among  whom 
they  settle  f  If  they  are sinter- 
fere. 

What  was  the  effect  of  numer- 
ous emigrations  upon  ancient 
Rome'{\ 

What  is  the  character  of  for- 
eiders  in  this  country  1 

How  is  the  frame  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  be  regarded  1 

What  would  be  the  consequence 
of  committing  our  government 
wholly  to  strangers  1 

What  evils  would  arise  from 
investing  every  forei^er  with 
some  ofiice,  soon  after  his  arrival  1 

With  what  are  the  ideas  of  law 
and  government  generally  associ- 
ated m  the  minds  of  foreigners  1 

How  do  they  view  liberty  1 

With  these  views,  what  does 
the  foreigner  attempt  1 

From  what  should  foreigners  be 
exonerated  1 

On  what  does  the  happiness  ot 
elective  governments  depend  "i 

With  what  are  votes  often  pur^ 

*  What  Mr.  W.  here  denominates  aris 
tocracy,  is  to  different  from  the  aristo- 
cracies of  other  countries,  both  in  its  na* 
ture  and  tendency,  as  to  be  undeserving 
the  name.  It  seems  much  more  correct, 
to  say,  that  the  Carthaginian  or  Roman- 
republic  was  partly  ariirtocratic  If  ever 
there  was  a  government,  that  migbt 
properly  be  called  republican,  it  is  doiiM- 
lesf  ours. 
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of  igMtttBt,  indigMit,  Ti- 
cioQsiBenI 

How  does  history  open  rsrious 
sources  of  pleasare  to  taste  1  As 
it  eboonds-— enadear. 


How  does  lustory  assist  expe- 
rience 1  By  presenting'— events. 

Upon  what  principle,  may  we 
judge  of  the  toture  by  the  past 
and  present  1 

what  does  history  strongly  in- 
culcate 1 

What  does  history  show  ns 
with  regard  to  men  eleyated  on 
the  snmrnt  of  earthly  glory  1 

From  what  does  history  tend 
to  free  the  mind  1 

What  is  it  soited  to  make  a 
nan  feell 

What  do  human  affairs  resem- 
ble,  by  the  light  of  history  1 

What  does  the  light  of  history 
disclosed 

What  studies  are  mutual  auxili- 
aries, in  expanding  and  enriching 
the  mind  1 

To  what  period  of  life,  is  the 
study  of  history  pecaUarly  adapt- 
ed 1    Youth. 

What  objects  seem  to  call  for 


the  ntmeat  exeitiaae  of  our  intel- 
lectual powers  1  The  being— -*• 
coBscions  being. 

What  is  the  general  disease  of 
our  race  1 

Considered  as  appertaining  to 
the  mind,  in  what  aoes  true  re- 
ligion consist  1 

To  what  does  the  propensity  to 
neglect  religious  studies  extend 
itself  1 

What  excuse  do  men  generally 
make  for  neglecting  rel^on  and 
mental  culture  1 

What  is  generally  the  facti 
They  have thought 

For  what  benevolent  purpose, 
was  the  Sabbath  instituted  1 

How  is  the  Sabbath  spent  by 
most,  who  pretend,  they  have  no 
time  to  improve  their  minds  1 

What  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions,  that  a  man  can 
ask  himself  1 

What  is  the  most  excellent  and 
important  of  all  books  1 

what  does  it  contain  1 

What  species  of  reading  is  next 
in  importance  to  divinity! 


aUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  WHILE  INSPECTINO 
THE  TABLE  OR  CHART.    No.  IX. 


Had  you    travelled    between 

1610  and  1611,  whom  and  what 
might  you  have  seen  1— between 

1611  and  1621 1 

How  lonff  was  the  accession  of 
Lewis  XVI.  after  that  of  George 
III.  V- after  Philip's  warl 

Who  was  president  of  the  U.  S. 
at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution  1 

How  long  was  the  death  of 
l^wis,  after  his  accession? — af- 
ter the  Revolution  in  England  1 

In  what  year  of  the  Freach| 


Revolution,  was  the  death  of  Rob« 
espiere  1 — the  battle  of  the  Nile  1 
—of  Marengo  1 — Napoleon  made 
einperor  1 

How  long  after  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  was  that  of  Trafalgar? 

How  long  was  it,  from  Bona- 
parte's becoming  emperor  to  his 
invasion  of  Russia  1— to  his  banish- 
ment to  Elba  1— to  Helena  1 

How  long  was  the  executiofn 
of  Lewis  XVL,  after  that  of 
Charles  1. 1 

How  long  was  it,  firom  Bona- 
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parte*s  deposition,  to  his  escape 
from  Elbal — from  that  to  his  land- 
ing in  France  T — from  that  to  his 
arrival  at  Paris?-— from  that  to  the , 
battle  of  Waterloo? — from  that 
to  his  arrival  at  St.  Helena? — ^from 
that  to  his  death  ? 

How  long  was  it,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution  in 
England  to  that  in  America! — 
from  that  to  the  French  Revola- 
.tionl— from  that  to  the  Greek 
Revolution  1 

How  old  is  Harvard  College  1 
Yale  College  1 

In  what  year,  was  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  form- 
ed 1— the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  ? 

How  long  was  the  administra- 


tion of  Washingtcm  1  J.  Adams  1 
Jefferson  1  Madison  1  Idonroe  1 
J.  CI.  Adams? 

In  whatyear  of  whose  reign,  was 
the  DECLARATION  OF  AME- 
RICAN  INDEPENDENCE? 

How  long  was  it,  after  the  Re- 
formation in  Gfermany  ?— after  the 
Powder  Plot  ?— after  the  Landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  ? — after  the  battle 
of  Lexington  ? 

How  long  was  the  Revolution- 
arywar  ? 

How  long  was  the  destruction 
of  Scio,  after  the  death  of  Bon&- 

f)arte  ?--how  long  ago  ? — ^How 
ong  before  the  battle  of  Navai ia  1 
How  long  ago  was  the  declara- 
tion of  Haytian  Independence  1 


MISCELLANEOUS  aUESTIONS.    No.  Vn. 


Who  were  the  Notables? 

Where  did  Bonaparte  first  dis- 
tinguish himself? 

When  was  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo? 

Success  of  Christophe  ? 

Surname  of  Lewis  XYI.  ? 

Who  became  First  Consnl,  the 
last  year  of  the  18th  centurv  ? 

Father  of  Maria  Louisa  1 

Present  emperor  of  Russia  ? 

Distinguished  prisoner  of  Ol- 
mutz? 

How  did  the  French  soldiers 
receive  Bonaparte  after  his  return 
from  Elba? 

What  government  abolished  the 
Sabbath,  and  divided  time  by 
Decades  ? 

What  members  of  the  royal 
family  were  executed  by  the 
French  regicides  ? 

Who  recovered  Egjrpt  from  the 
French? 

What  was  the  treaty  of  Amiens? 


What  large  cities  didBouparta 
take  in  Egypt  ? 

Between  whom,  and  where,  was 
the  battle  of  Marengo  ? 

What  Pacha  began  the  war  in 
Greece  ? 

Upon  which  of  his  brothers,  did 
Bonaparte  confer  crowns  ? 

What  is  the  face  of  the  country 
from  Petersburg  to  Pekin  ? 

Of  what  court,  was  M.  Necker 
minister  ? 

Whose  death  put  an  end  to  the 
reign  of  terror  in  France  ? 

What  names  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  U.  S.  ? 

In  what  year,  were  most  of  the 
Earopean  ports  closed  against  the 
English  ? 

Place  of  Bonaparte's  first  bap 
nishment  ? 

Between  what,  were  French 
generals  placed,  during  the  Revo- 
lution ? 
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By  vkcHiitWas  Bonapute  plac- 
ed at  St.  Helena  1 

What  became  of  Lord  Nelsonl 

What  Conican  was  made  gene- 
ral, then  Pirat  CobsoI,  then  Bmr- 
aeror  of  France  1 

What  French  general  became 
■rinee  of  Sweden  1 

Successor  of  Pedoni 

Where  did  Bonaparte  go,  when 
he  stole  awaj  from  his  army  m 


*^h, 


,/ho  made  himself  emperor  of 
Harti,  with  the  tiUe  of  Henrv  1. 1 

uistingoished  Qreek  island, 
destroy^  by  the  Turks  1 

Nwaaes  of  St.  Domingo  1 

Efiiect  of  an  influx  oi  strangers 
upon  Rome  1 

Who  was  Napoleon's  first  em- 
press 1 — second  1 

To  what  place,  did  Lewis 
X  Vni.  retreat  from  Bonaparte  in 
18151 

Present  king  of  France  1 

tAst  great  battle  of  Bonaparte  1 

What  is  now  the  appearance 
of  the  shores  of  Africa  1 

By  what  murder,  did  the  Turks 
think  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
Greek  insurrection  1 

How  was  the  French  emperor 
disappG^t«d  of  hiswinter  quarters 
in  Moscow  1 

Ancient  name  of  TripoHzza  ? 

y\  he  was  TouLssaint  1 

What  will  the  best  theory  of 
government  without  virtue  in  the 
people  be  like  1 

What  Europeans  are  saved  from 
starving  by  tne  fertility  of  their 
countries  1 


What  constitutes  the  principal 
food  of  the  Chinese  1 

What  is  the  largest  empire,  tliat 
ever  existed  1 

What  monarchy  is  considered 
the  mildest  in  the  world  t 

What  people  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  unlovely  of  the  human 
racel 

Which  of  the  Asiatic  empires, 
is  improving  fastest  1 

Does  Europe  appear  most  fk- 
vorable  to  large  kingdoms  or 
small  1 

Why  may  propert]r  sometimes 
be  a  blessing  to  a  nation  1 

How  did  the  conquest  of  China 
by  the  Tartars  conduce  to  im* 
prove  both  nations  1 

What.empire  includes  a  com- 
plete northern  section  of  Europe 

8.11  d  .njsid.  1 

Which  of  the  primary  powers 
of  Europe  most  aeclined,  during 
the  last  century  1 

What  quarter  of  the  globe  is 
suoposed  to  contain  mors  species 
of  animals,  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  1 

What  is  the  moral  prospect  in 
proceeding  from  Egypt  to  Abys- 
sinia 1 

Who  was  the  last,  that  attempt- 
ed to  conquer  Arabia  1 

Of  what  country  was  it  pre- 
dicted, that  it  should  be  a  base 
kingdom  1 

Who  was  Kouli  Khan  t 

By  whom  was  Algebrainventedl 

What  parts  of  Africa  are  un- 
known 1 

Who  was  j^nobia  1 


MISCELLANEOUS  aUESTIONS.    No.  VHL 


What  centurvis  it  nowl 

What  did  Charlemagne's  em- 
pire comprehend  1 

Mention  the  most  distinguished 
moaern  revolations  1 

At  what  age  did  Cyrus,  Socra- 


tes, Hannibal,  Philopoemen  and 
Marius  die  1 

By  what  generals,  has  Jerusa- 
lem been  taven  1 

Mention  three  or  four  of  Bema- 
parte's  most  distinguished  battles  1 
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Can  you  meatioa  any  of  the  pre- 
sent monarchs  of  the  world  1 

Can  you  mention  any  monarchs 
who  were  trained  in  the  school  of 
adversity  1 

Mention  some  monarchs  who 
were  peculiarly  unfortunate  or  un- 
ha^^  towards  the  close  of  life  1 

Of  what  city,  was  Ostia  the 
port? 

City,  called  by  Cicero  tKe  Hght 
o/aU  Greece? 

Who  said  to  his  mother,  **  Thou 
JMLst  saved  Rome,  but  lost  thy 
Bonl" 

What  was  the  Mithridatic  war  1 

Can  yon  mention  any  charac- 
ters, who  lived  between  the  times 
of  Cyrus  and  Alexander  1 

What  cham  of  Tartary  con- 
quered Persia  1369  ? 

What  prophet  has  given  a  sub- 
lime description  of  the  fall  of 
Nineveh  1 

What  became  of  Belshazzar  1 

Who  was  Arsaces  1 

From  what  country,  did  Ce- 
crops  and  Danaus  emigrated 

What  did  Cyrus  say  to  the 
Spartan  ambassadors  ? 

What  were  the  usual  steps  to 
the  Persian  throne  1 

Who  was  Cassander  1 

What  do  you  recollect  respect- 
ingthe  Roman  consuls  1 

What  do  you  recollect  con- 
cerning the  Tarentines  1 

What  countries  did  the  Roman 
empire  contain,  in  the  days  of 
Augustus  t 

With  what  king  of  Judah,  was 
Nahonassar  cotemporary  1 

Why  was  not  Ifebuchadnezzar 
enriched  by  the  spoil  of  Tyre  1 

What  was  the  native  country 
of  Cadmus  1 

Who  was  Histaeus  1 

Who  was  the  only  general  in 
the  Persian  army,  that  Alexander 
respected  % 

Who  was  Seleueus  1 

Who  was  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  1 

What  advice  did  Augustus  give 
to  hiff  successor  1 


Who  was  called  the  tewnU  kUl 
of  fortune  ? 

Who  was  Arbaces  1 

How  long  had  Tyre  stood, 
whon  it  was  taken  by  Nebiichad< 
nezzar 1 

Of  what  people  it  is  said,  that 
**  they  invented,  improved  and 
perfected  V* 

What  was  the  native  country 
of  Pelops  1 

Who  was  Aristides  1 

Who  remonstrated  against  Al 
exander*s  crossing  the  Granicusl 

Which  of  Alexander's  succes- 
sors had  Thrace  1 

Who  were  the  Veians  1 

What  was  the  last  nation,  that 
the  Romans  conquered  in  Italy  1 

Who  was  Belesis  1 

What  was  the  glory  of  New 
Tyre,  compared  with  tnat  of  old  1 

What  fables  are  peculiarly  ele- 
gant and  interesting? 

What  ancient  cities  of  Greece 
were  long  governed  by  dynasties 
of  foreign  princes  1 

Give  some  account  of  Xerxes 
the  Great  1 

Where  did  the  Roman  gover- 
nors of  Syria  reside  1 

Who  was  Arnns  1 

What  do  you  recollect  of  Sa- 
guntum  1 

From  what  evils,  did  despotism 
rescue  the  Romans  1 

Against  whom  did  Arbaces  and 
Belesis  rebel  1 

What  influence  npon  the 
Greeks,  had  the  use  of  iron  and 
of  letters  1 

What  Grecian  was  sumaiaed 
the  Just? 

What  city  was  called  New 
Babylon? 

Who  prepared  the  Syrians  to 
become  an  easy  prey  to  the  Ro- 
mans 1 

Who  was  Porsennal 

Where  did  Hannibal  gain  his 
fourth  victory  over  the  Romans  1 

What  effeminate  king  burnt 
himself  to  death  1 

Who  was  Deucalion  1 
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To  whit  did  Themistoeles  say 
the  battle  of  Biarathon  was  a  pre- 
lude 1 

How  came  Philip  to  reside  with 
the  niyriansl 

What  important  transaction  of 
Alexander  took  place  at  Trojr  1 

On  what  river  was  Seleacia 
lituatedl 

Who  was  Tarqaitins  1 

Daring  what  long  period,  did 
Earope  resemble  a  troubled  ocean  1 

What  form  of  government  lis 
•opposed  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  1 

Who  was  Jason  1 

Who  was  Simeon  1 

When  did  the  Athenians  re- 
build their  city,  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  Xerxes  1 

What  allured  Philip  to  attempt 
the  subjugation  of  Greece  1 

Who  advised  Antiochus  to 
make  war  with  the  Romans  1 

What  put  a  period  to  the  king- 
dom of  Syria  1 

How  long  were  Babylon  and 
Nineveh  separate  powers,  after 
the  death  of  Sardanapalus  1 

What  is  a  goverment  of 
checks  1 

Who  was  Olympias  1 

What  book  was  Alexander's 
pocket  companion  1 
Who  took  Achilles  for  his  modell 
What  do  you  recollect  concem- 
ingthe  Gauls  1 

How  many  Romans  were  des- 
troyed in  the  wars  of  Marius  and 
Syllal 

What  Athenian  proposed  burn- 
ing the  ships  of  the  allies  of  his 
country  1 

Who  were  the  parties,  engaged 
in  the  Peloponnesian  War  1 

How  long  did  Herodotus  sup- 
pose, that  the  first  Babylonian  em- 
I>ire  maintained  its  conquests  1 
''  By  whom  was  Alphabetic  writ- 
ing introduced  into  Greece  ? 

Who  were  the  thirty  tyrants  of' 
Athens  7 

Who  was  the  preceptor  of  Al- 
exander 1 


Who  first  made  Antioch  the 
seat  of  his  empire  % 

What  do  you  recollect  concern- 
ing Clusium  7 

After  what  event,  did  Rome 
never  see  another  moment  of  free- 
dom 1 

Who  was  Octavius  1 

How  long  did  the  second  Baby- 
lonian kingdom  continue? 

What  is  an  Olympiad? 

How  long  did  Anstotle's  opin- 
ions predominate  over  men's  un- 
derstandings? 

How  long  was  Alexander  tak- 
ing Tyre  ? 
Who  advised  Darius  Codomanns 
to  lay  waste  his  own  country  ? 

Who  was  Sisygambis  ? 

Why  was  Lucius  Scipio  called 
Asiaticus  ? 

Who  was  Levinus? 

Who  was  Pompey  ? 

Who  was  Mark  Antony  ? 

What  countries  were  included 
in  Upper  Asia  ? 

What  resolution  did  the  Greeks 
adopt  when  requested  by  Cresus 
to  assist  him  against  Cyrus  ? 

To  whom  besides  Pausanins, 
did  Alexaader  pretend  to  impute 
the  murder  of  his  father? 

Who  was  Lvsimachus  ? 

Who  were  the  Seleucidae? 

Which  of  Alexander's  succes- 
sors had  Egypt?    ^ 

What  do  you  recollect  concern- 
ing the  battle  of  Lyris? 

Who  was  Lepidus  ? 

Who  was  Nabopolassar? 

What  time  did  Cyrus  spend  in 
the  siege  of  Babylon  ? 

What  city  did  Cadmus  found? 

Whose  eloquence  roused  the 
Amphictyons  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  Crisseans  ? 

Who  was  Harpagus  ? 

Who  was  Thrasybulus  ? 

Who  was  killed  in  robbing  the 
temple  of  Elymais  ? 

What  was  the  Serapeum? 

Who  was  Cineas  ? 

Who  was  prevented  from  sleep- 
ing, by  the  trophies  of  Miltiades  1 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


What  two  considerations  show, 
that  mankind  did  not  exist  earlier 
than  the  Bible  represents  1 

What  is  the  character  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  Chinese  and  Indians, 
which  ascribe  a  mach  earlier  ori- 
gm  to  the  human  race  1 

According  to  the  authentic 
annals  of  China,  when  was  that 
empire  founded  %  About  2050 
years  B.  C. 

Three  erandsources,fromwhich 
we  may  draw  arguments,  to  prove 
the  existence  of  tne  flood  1  Reve- 
lation, geography,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients  1 

What  two  important  considera- 
tions may  be  deduced  from  the 
testimony  of  the  ancients  1 

What  are  the  names  of  the 
books  of  Moses  ^ 

Name  applied  to  them  alii 

How  does  it  appear,  that  the 
Israelites  were  an  enlightened  na- 
tion 1   From ^laws. 


Uow  has  the  idea  of  one  Gdl 
been  obtained  1 

What  people  have  no  idea  of 
Supreme  Being  t 

What  would  probably  have  beei 
the  state  of  man,  without  a  revela- 
tion  1    The savages. 

What  is  the  common  objectioi 
to  the  doctrine  of  creation,  at 
taught  by  Moses  % 

What  is  the  best  answer  to  this 
objection  1    We  have case. 

What  do  reason  and  experience 
teach  us  concerning  the  order 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  the 
universe  ** 

What  is  the  necessary  conclu- 
sion? 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing our  conception  of  the  manner 
of  operation,  tne  rule  and  limit  of 
our  Delief  1 

What  is  the  final  conclusion 
respectmg  the  Mosaic  History  1 
It  diallenges— authorities. 


CHAPTER  XV.  and  XVL 


What  are  the  principal  causes, 
that  have  operated  to  obscure  the 
history  of  ancient  nations  1  The 
destruction  of  public  and  private 
libraries,  and  the  subversion  of 
the  Roman  empire,  by  the  barba- 
rians, together  with  the  useless 
ceremonies  and  ridiculous  super- 
stitions, with  which  Christianity 
was  afterwards  loaded. 

How  many  volumes  were  des- 
troyed, when  Alexandria  was 
burnt  by  Caesar  1 

How  many  at  the  same  place, 
by  the  Saracens  1 

Which  appears  most  wonder- 
fhl,  that  so  tittle^  or  that  so  much, 
is  known  of  ancient  history  1 

What  are  the  principal  sources 
of  our  knowledge  of  antiquity  1 


The  writings  of  the  ancients,  an 
cient  monuments,  the   ruins  oC 
ancient   structures,  inscriptions 
medals,  statues,  paintings,  and, 
in  the  view  of  some,  the  Arun 
delian  marbles. 

•When,   and    by  whom,  were 
letters  invented  1 

How  long  after  the  flood,  was 
the  birth  of  Moses  1 

Who  was  the  father  of  profane 
history  1 

When  did  he  flourish  1 

Whose  poems  throw  great  light 
upon  ancient  history  1 

When  did  Homer  write  1 

What  may  we  learn  from  his 
poems  1  >^ 

Character  of  his  genius  1 
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